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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Bureau OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
Washington, D. C., August 17, 1911. 
Str: I have the honor to submit herewith the Thirty- 
second Annual Report of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, comprising an account of the operations of the 
bureau during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1911. 
Permit me to express my appreciation of your aid in the 
work under my charge. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
KF. W. Hopae, 
Ethnologist-in-Charge. 
Dr. CHARLES D. WALCOTT, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


F. W. Hones, Ethnologist-in-Charge 


The operations of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, conducted in 
accordance with the provisions of the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 25, 1910, authorizing the continuation of eth- 
nological researches among the American Indians and the 
natives of Hawaii, under the direction of the Smithsonian 
Institution, were carried forward in accordance with the 
plan of operation approved by the Secretary June 15, 1910. 


SYSTEMATIC RESEARCHES 


The systematic ethnological researches of the bureau 
were continued during the year with the regular scientific 
staff, consisting of nine ethnologists, as follows: Mr. F. W. 
Hodge, ethnologist-in-charge; Mr. James Mooney, Dr. J. 
Walter Fewkes, Mrs. Matilda Coxe Stevenson, Mr. J. N. B. 
Hewitt, Dr. John R. Swanton, Dr. Truman Michelson, 
Dr. Paul Radin, and Mr. Francis La Flesche. In addition, 
the services of several specialists in their respective fields 
were enlisted for special work, as follows: 

Dr. Franz Boas, honorary philologist, with several as- 
sistants, for research in connection with the preparation 
and publication of the Handbook of American Indian 
Languages. 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher and Mr. Francis La Fleseche, for 
the final revision of the proofs of their monograph on the 
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Omaha Indians for publication in the Twenty-seventh 
Annual Report. 

Miss Frances Densmore, for researches in Indian musie. 

Mr. J. P. Dunn, for studies of the tribes of the Middle 
West. 

Mr. John P. Harrington, for researches among the 
Mohave Indians of the Colorado Valley. 

Rey. Dr. George P. Donehoo, for investigations in the 
history, geography, and ethnology of the tribes of Penn- 
sylvania for incorporation in the Handbook of American 
Indians. 

Mr. William R. Gerard, for studies of the etymology of 
Algonquian place and tribal names and of terms that have 
been incorporated in the English language, for use in the 
same work. 

Prof. H. M. Ballou, for bibliographic research in con- 
nection with the compilation of the List of Works Relat- 
ing to Hawaii. 

Mr. James R. Murie, for researches pertaining to the 
ethnology of the Pawnee Indians. 

The systematic ethnological researches by members of 
the regular staff of the bureau may be summarized as 
follows: 

Mr. F. W. Hodge, ethnologist-in-charge, in addition to 
conducting the administrative work of the bureau, devoted 
attention, with the assistance of Mrs. Frances 8. Nichols, 
to the final revision of the remaining proofs of part 2 of 
the Handbook of American Indians (Bulletin 30), whieh 
was published in January, 1911. This work met with so 
great popular demand that the edition of the two parts 
became exhausted immediately after publication, causing 
the bureau much embarrassment owing to the thousands of 
requests that it has not been possible to supply. To meet 
this need in part, the Senate, on May 12, adopted a coneur- 
rent resolution authorizing the reprinting of the entire 
handbook, and at the close of the fiseal year the resolution 
was under consideration by the Committee on Printing of 
the House of Representatives. The Superintendent of 
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Documents has likewise been in receipt of many orders 
for the work, necessitating the reprinting of part 1 some 
months after its appearance, and about the close of the 
fiscal year another reprint of this part was contemplated. 
Much material for incorporation in a revised edition for 
future publication was prepared during the year, but lack 
of funds necessary for the employment of special assistants 
prevented the prosecution of this work as fully as was 
desired. 

The bureau has been interested in and has conducted 
archeological explorations in the pueblo region of New 
Mexico and Arizona for many years. Since the establish- 
ment of the School of American Archeology in 1907, fol- 
lowing the revival of interest in American archeology, by 
the Archeological Institute of America, that body likewise 
commenced systematic work in the archeology of that great 
region. In order to avoid duplication of effort, arrange- 
ments were made between the bureau and the school for 
conducting archeological investigations in cooperation, the 
expense of the field work to be borne equally, a moiety of 
the collections of the artifacts and all the skeletal remains 
to become the property of the National Museum, and the 
bureau to have the privilege of the publication of all scien- 
‘tifie results. 

Active work under this joint arrangement was com- 
menced in the Rito de los Frijoles, northwest of Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, in July, 1910, work having already been 
initiated there during the previous summer by the school 
independently, under the directorship of Dr. Edgar L., 
Hewett. In August, 1910, Mr. Hodge visited New Mexico 
for the purpose of participating in the work on the part of 
the bureau, and remained in the field for a month. 

The great prehistoric site in the Rito de los Frijoles is 
characterized by an immense circular many-celled pueblo 
ruin, most of the stone walls of which are still standing to 
a height of several feet, and a series of cavate dwellings 
hewn in the soft tufa throughout several hundred yards of 
the northern wall of the canyon. Accompanying the great 
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community ruin and also the cavate dwellings are under- 
ground kivas, or ceremonial chambers. In front of the 
cavate lodges were originally structures of masonry built 
against the cliff and forming front rooms, but practically 
the only remains of these are the foundation walls and the 
rafter holes in the cliff face. The débris covering these 
structures has been largely cleared away and the founda- 
tions exposed, and the walls of about two-thirds of the great 
pueblo structure in the valley have been bared by excava- 
tion. At the western extremity of the canyon, far up in 
the northern wall, is a natural cavern, known as Ceremo- 
nial Cave, in which are a large kiva, remarkably well pre- 
served, and other interesting remains of aboriginal occu- 
paney. This great archeological site in the Rito de los 
Frijoles is important to the elucidation of the problem of 
the early distribution of the Pueblos of the Rio Grande 
Valley, and there is reason to believe that when the re- 
searches are completed much light will be shed thereon. 
There is a paucity of artifacts in the habitations uncovered, 
aside from stone implements, of which large numbers have 
been found. 

At the close of the work in the Rito de los Frijoles the 
joint expedition proceeded to the valley of the Jemez 
River, near the Hot Springs, where a week was spent in 
excavating the cemetery of the old Jemez village of 
Giusiwa. About 30 burials were disinterred here, and a 
few accompaniments of pottery vessels and other artifacts 
were recovered ; but in the main the deposits had been com- 
pletely destroyed by aboriginal disturbance, caused in part 
by covering the burials with heavy stones and partly by 
displacing the skeletons previously buried when subse- 
quent interments were made. Giusiwa was inhabited in 
prehistoric times and also well within the historical period, 
as is attested by its massive, roofless church, built about 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. Nevertheless, 
no indication of Spanish influence was found in the ancient 
cemetery, and it is assumed that burial therein ceased with 
the coming of the missionaries and the establishment of 
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the campo santo adjacent to the church. All collections 
gathered at Giusiwa have been deposited in the National 
Museum. 

Other immense ruins on the summits of the mesas bound- 
ing the valley on the west were examined with the view 
of their future excavation. The exact position of the 
Jemez tribe among the Pueblo peoples is a problem, and 
both archeological and ethnological studies thereof are 
essential to its determination. 

On completing this reconnoissance excavation was con- 
ducted in a cemetery at the great stone pueblo of Puye, on 
a mesa 8 miles west of the Tewa village of Santa Clara. 
About. 50 burials were exhumed and sent to the National 
Museum, but artifacts were not found in abundance here, 
and as a rule they are not excellent in quality. In the 
joint work in the Rito de los Frijoles the expedition was 
fortunate in having the cooperation of Prof. Junius Hen- 
derson and Prof. W. W. Robbins, of the University of 
Colorado at Boulder, who, respectively, while the exeava- 
tions were in progress, conducted studies in the ethno- 
zoology and the ethnobotany of the Tewa Indians, and 
also on the influence of climate and geology on the life of 
the early inhabitants of the Rito de los Frijoles. At the 
same time Mr. J. P. Harrington continued his researches 
in Tewa geographic nomenclature and cooperated with 
Professors Henderson and Robbins m supplying the native 
terms for plants and animals used by these Indians as 
food and medicine in ceremonies and for other purposes. 
The expedition was also fortunate in having the services 
of Mr. Sylvanus G. Morley in connection with the exeava- 
tions in the Rito, of Mr. Ik. M. Chapman in the study of 
the decoration of the pottery and of the pictographs of 
the entire upper Rio Grande region, of Mr. Jesse L. Nus- 
baum in the photographie work, and of Mr. J. P. Adams 
in the surveying. Valued aid was also rendered by Messrs. 
Neil M. Judd, Donald Beauregard, and Nathan Goldsmith. 

The scientific results of the joint research are rapidly 
nearing completion and will be submitted to the bureau for 
publication at an early date. 
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Throughout almost the entire year Mr. James Mooney, 
ethnologist, was occupied in the office in compiling the 
material for his study of Indian population covering the 
whole territory north of Mexico from the first white occu- 
pancy to the present time. By request of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society he was detailed in January, 1911, 
to attend the joint session of that body and the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, at Lincoln, Nebraska, where 
he delivered three principal addresses bearing particularly 
on the method and results of the researches of the bureau 
with the view of their application in local historical and 
ethnological investigations. 

On June 4 Mr. Mooney started for the reservation of 
the East Cherokee in North Carolina to continue former 
studies of the sacred formulas and general ethnology of 
that tribe, and was engaged in this work at the close of the 
month. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, 
ethnologist, was in northern Arizona examining the great 
cave pueblos and other ruins within the Navaho National 
Monument. He found that since his visit in 1909 consider- 
able excavation had been done by others in the rooms of 
Betatakin, and that the walls of Kitsiel, the other large 
cliff-ruin, were greatly in need of repair. Guided by resi- 
dent Navaho, he visited several hitherto undescribed cliff- 
dwellings and gathered a fairly good collection of objects 
illustrating prehistoric culture of this part of northern 
Arizona, which have been deposited in the National Mu- 
seum. In order to facilitate the archeological work and to 
make the region accessible to students and visitors it was 
necessary to break a wagon road from Marsh Pass through 
the middle of the Navaho National Monument to the neigh- 
borhood of Betatakin, and by this means the valley was 
traversed with wagons for the first time. 

On the return journey to Flagstaff, Doctor Fewkes vis- 
ited the ruins in Nitsi, or West Canyon, and examined 
Inscription House, a prehistoric cliff-dwelling of consider- 
able size, hitherto undescribed, the walls of which are built 
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of loaf-shaped adobes strengthened with sticks. On ac- 
count of the size and great interest of these ruins, it is 
recommended that the area covered thereby be included in 
the Navaho National Monument and the ruins permanently 
preserved, and that either Betatakin or Kitsiel be exca- 
vated, repaired, and made a “‘ type ruin ”’ of this culture 
area. Along the road to Flagstaff from West Canyon, 
Doctor Fewkes observed several ruins and learned of many 
others ascribed to the ancient Hopi. He visited the Hopi 
pueblo of Moenkopi, near Tuba, and obtained considerable 
new ethnological material from an old priest of that village 
regarding legends of the clans that formerly lived in north- 
ern Arizona. He learned also of a cliff, or rock, covered 
with pictographs of Hopi origin, at Willow Spring, not far 
from Tuba, the figures of which shed light on Hopi clan 
migration legends. 

Returning to Flagstaff, Doctor Fewkes reoutfitted in 
order to conduct investigations of the ruins near Black 
Falls of the Little Colorado River, especially the one called 
Wukoki, reputed to have been the last habitation of the 
Snake clans of the Hopi in their stubborn migration before 
they finally settled near the East Mesa. A little more than 
a month was spent at these ruins, during which time ex- 
tensive excavations were made in numerous subterranean 
rooms, or pit-dwellings, a new type of habitations found 
at the bases of many of the large ruined pueblos on the 
Little Colorado. Incidentally several other pueblo ruins, 
hitherto unknown, with accompanying reservoirs and 
shrines, were observed. The excavations at Wukoki 
yielded about 1,800 specimens, consisting of painted pot- 
tery, beautiful shell ornaments, stone implements, bas- 
ketry, wooden objects, cane ‘‘ cloud blowers,’’ prayer 
sticks, a prayer-stick box, an idol, and other objects. The 
results of the excavations at Wukoki will be incorporated 
in a forthcoming bulletin on Antiquities of the Little Colo- 
rado Basin. 

On the completion of his work at the Black Falls ruins, 
Doctor Fewkes returned to Washington in September and 
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devoted the next three months to the preparation of a 
monograph on Casa Grande, Arizona. 

At the close of January, 1911, Doctor Fewkes again took 
the field, visiting Cuba for the purpose of gathering in- 
formation on the prehistoric inhabitants of that island 
and their reputed contemporaneity with fossil sloths, 
sharks, and crocodiles. A fortnight was devoted to the 
study of collections of prehistoric objects in Habana, espe- 
cially the material in the University Museum from caves 
in Puerto Principe Province, described by Doctors Mon- 
toné and Carlos de la Torre. With this preparation he 
proceeded to the Isle of Pines and commenced work near 
Nueva Gerona. In this island there are several caves 
from which human bones have been reported locally, but 
the Cueva de los Indios, situated in the hills about a mile 
from the city named, promised the greatest reward. A 
week’s excavation in this cave yielded four fragments of 
Indian skulls, not beyond repair; one undeformed, well- 
preserved human cranium; and many fragments of pelves, 
humeri, and femora. The excavations in the middle of 
the cave indicated that the soil there had previously been 
dug over; these yielded little of value, the best-preserved 
remains occurring near the entrance, on each side. ‘The 
skulls were arranged in a row within a pocket sheltered 
by an overhanging side of the cave, and were buried about 
2 feet in the guano and soil; beneath these crania were 
human long-bones, crossed. Several fragments of a single 
skull, or of several skulls, were embedded in a hard stalag- 
mitic formation over the deposit of long-bones. No Indian 
implements or pottery accompanied the bones, and no fos- 
sils. were found in association with them. So far as 
recorded this is the first instance of the finding of skeletal 
remains of cave man in the Isle of Pines. Their general 
appearance and mode of burial were the same as in the ease 
of those discovered by Doctors Montoné and Carlos de la 
Torre. 

Doctor Fewkes also examined, in the Isle of Pines, about 
30 structures known as cacimbas, their Indian name. 
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These are vase-shaped, subterranean receptacles, averag- 
ing 6 feet in depth and 4 feet in maximum diameter, gen- 
erally constricted to about 2 feet at the neck, and with the 
opening level with the surface of the ground. Although 
these cacimbas are generally ascribed to the Indians, they 
are thought by some to be of Spanish origin, and are con- 
nected by others with buccaneers, pirates, and slavers. 
They are built of masonry or cut in the solid rock; the 
sides are often plastered and the bottoms commonly coy- 
ered with a layer of tar. On the ground near the openings 
there is generally a level, circular space, with raised pe- 
riphery. ‘The whole appearance supports the theory that 
these structures were used in the manufacture of turpen- 
tine or tar, the circular area being the oven and the 
cacimba the receptacle for the product. 

Doctor Fewkes found that the Pineros, or natives of the 
island, employ many aboriginal terms for animals, plants, 
and places, and in some instances two Indian words are 
used for the same object. An acknowledged descendant 
of a Cuban Indian explained this linguistic duality by 
saying that the Indians of the eastern end of the Isle of 
Pines spoke a dialect different from those of the western 
end, and that when those from Camaguey, who were 
_ Tainan and of eastern Cuban origin, came to the Isle of 
Pines at the instance of the Spanish authorities they 
brought with them a nomenclature different from that 
then in use on that island. 

Several old Spanish structures of masonry, the dates of 
which are unknown, were also examined in the neighbor- 
hood of Santa Fe, Isle of Pines. The roof of a cave at 
Punta de Este, the southeastern angle of the island, bears 
aboriginal pictographs of the sun and other objects, sug- 
~ gesting that it is comparable with the cave in Haiti, in 
which, according to Indian legend, the sun and the moon 
originated, and from which the races of man emerged. 

Doctor Fewkes has now collected sufficient material in 
Cuba to indicate that its western end, including the Isle 
of Pines, was once inhabited by a cave-dwelling people, 
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low in culture and without agriculture. His observations 
support the belief that this people were in that condition 
when Columbus visited the Isle of Pines and that they were 
survivors of the Guanahatibibes, a cave-dwelling popula- 
tion formerly occupying the whole of Cuba and represented 
in Porto Rico and other islands of the West Indies. 

Doctor Fewkes also visited several of the coral keys 
southwest of the Isle of Pines, but, finding no aboriginal 
traces, he crossed the channel to Cayman Grande, about 250 
miles from Nueva Gerona. The Cayman group consists 
of coral islands built on a submarine continuation of 
the mountains of Santiago Provinee, Cuba. A cave with 
Indian bones and pottery, probably of Carib origin, was 
found near Boddentown on the eastern end of the island, 
and a few stone implements were obtained from natives, 
but as these specimens may have been brought from adja- 
cent shores they afford little evidence of a former aborigi- 
nal population of Cayman Grande. The elevation of the 
Cayman Islands, computed from the annual accretion, 
would indicate that Cayman Grande was a shallow reef 
when Columbus visited Cuba, and could not have been in- 
habited at that time. The discoverer passed very near it 
on his second voyage, when his course lay from the Isle of 
Pines to Jamaica, but he reported neither name nor people. 

Doctor Fewkes returned to Washington in April and 
spent the remainder of the year in completing his report on 
Casa Grande. 

Dr. John R. Swanton, ethnologist, devoted the first quar- 
ter of the year chiefly to collecting material from libraries 
and archives, as the basis of his study of the Creek Indians. 
From the latter part of September until early in December 
he was engaged in field research among the Creek, Natchez, 
Tonkawa, and Alibamu Indians in Oklahoma and Texas, 
and also remained a short time with the remnant of the 
Tunica and Chitimacha in Louisiana, and made a few side 
trips in search of tribes which have been lost to sight within 
recent years. On his return to Washington, Doctor Swan- 
ton transcribed the linguistie and ethnologie material col- 
lected during his field excursion, read the proofs of Bulle- 
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tins 44, 46, and 47, added to the literary material regarding 
the Creek Indians, collected additional data for a tribal 
map of the Indians of the United States, and initiated a 
study of the Natchez language with the special object of 
comparing it with the other dialects of the Muskhogean 
family. Doctor Swanton also spent some time in studying 
the Chitimacha and Tunica languages. 

From July, 1910, until the middle of April, 1911, Mrs. 
M. C. Stevenson, ethnologist, was engaged in the comple- 
tion of a paper on Dress and Adornment of the Pueblo 
Indians, in the elaboration of her report on Zuni Plants 
and Their Uses, and in transcribing her field notes pertain- 
ing to Zuni religious concepts and the mythology and eth- 
nology of the Taos Indians. 

Mrs. Stevenson left ‘ogiiae deen ( on April 12 and pro- 
ceeded directly to the country of the Tewa Indians, in 
the valley of the Rio Grande in New Mexico, for the pur- 
pose of continuing her investigation of those people. Until 
the close of the fiscal year her energies were devoted to 
the pueblo of San Ildefonso and incidentally to Santa 
Clara, information particularly in regard to the Tewa cal- 
endar system, ceremonies, and material culture being 
gained. Mrs. Stevenson finds that the worship of the San 
Ildefonso Indians includes the same celestial bodies as are 
held sacred by the Zuni and other Pueblos. From the 
foundation laid during her previous researches among the 
Tewa, Mrs. Stevenson reports that she has experienced 
little difficulty in obtaining an insight into the esoteric life 
of these people, and is daily adding to her store of knowl- 
edge respecting their religion and sociology. A complete 
record of obstetrical practices of the Tewa has been made, 
and it is found that they are as elaborate as related prac- 
tices of the Taos people. The San Ildefonso inhabitants 
do not seem to have changed their early customs regarding 
land tenure, and they adhere tenaciously to their marriage 
customs and birth rites, notwithstanding the long period 
during which missionaries have been among them. It is 
expected that, of her many lines of study among the Tewa 
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tribes, the subject of their material culture will produce 
the first results for publication. 

After completing some special articles on ethnologic 
topies for the closing pages of Part 2 of the Handbook 
of American Indians, Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt, ethnologist, 
pursued the study of the history of the tribes formerly 
dwelling in the Susquehanna and upper Ohio valleys. 
Progress in these researches was interrupted by the neces- 
sity of assigning him to the editorial revision and annota- 
tion of a collection of about 120 legends, traditions, and 
myths of the Seneca Indians, recorded in 1884 and 1885 by 
the late Jeremiah Curtin. At the close of the year this 
work was far advanced, only about 150 pages of a total of 
1,400 pages remaining to be treated. As opportunity af- 
forded, Mr. Hewitt also resumed the preparation of his 
sketch of the grammar of the Iroquois for incorporation 
in the Handbook of American Indian Languages. 

As in previous years, Mr. Hewitt prepared and collected 
data for replies to numerous correspondents requesting 
special information, particularly in regard to the Iroquois 
and Algonquian tribes. Mr. Hewitt also had charge of 
the important collection of 1,716 manuscripts of the bureau, 
cataloguing new accessions and keeping a record of those 
withdrawn in the progress of the bureau’s researches. 
During the year, 378 manuscripts were thus made use of 
by the members of the bureau and its collaborators. Ex- 
clusive of the numerous manuscripts prepared by the staff 
of the bureau and by those in collaboration with it, re- 
ferred to in this report, 12 items were added during the 
year. These pertain to the Pawnee, Chippewa, Zuni, and 
Tewa tribes, and relate to music, sociology, economics, and 
linguisties. 

The beginning of the fiseal year found Dr. Truman 
Michelson, ethnologist, conducting ethnological and lin- 
guistic investigations among the Piegan Indians of Mon- 
tana, whence he proceeded to the Northern Cheyenne and 
Northern Arapaho, thence to the Menominee of Wisconsin, 
and finally to the Micmac of Restigouche, Canada—all 
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Algonquian tribes, the need of a more definite linguistic 
classification of which has long been felt. Doctor Michel- 
son returned to Washington at the close of November and 
immediately commenced the elaboration of his field notes. 
one of the results of which is a manuscript bearing the title 
‘“A Linguistic Classification of the Algonquian Tribes,”’ 
submitted for publication in the Twenty-eighth Annual Re- 
port. Also in connection with his Algonquian work Doctor 
Michelson devoted attention to the further revision of the 
material pertaining to the Fox grammar, by the late Dr. 
William Jones, the outline of which is incorporated in the 
Handbook of American Indian Languages. During the 
winter Doctor Michelson took advantage of the presence in 
Washington of a deputation of Chippewa Indians from 
White Earth, Minnesota, by enlisting their services in gain- 
ing an insight into the social organization of that tribe and 
also in adding to the bureau’s accumulation of Chippewa 
linguistic data. Toward the close of June, 1911, Doctor 
Michelson proceeded to the Sauk and Fox Reservation 
in lowa for the purpose of continuing his study of that 
Algonquian group. 

The months of July and August and half of September, 
1910, were spent by Dr. Paul Radin, ethnologist, among the 
Winnebago Indians of Nebraska and Wisconsin, his efforts 
being devoted to a continuation of his studies of the culture 
of those people, with special reference to their ceremonial 
and social organization and their general social customs. 
Part of the time was devoted to a study of the Winnebago 
material culture, but little progress was made in this diree- 
tion, as few objects of aboriginal origin are now possessed 
by these people, consequently the study must be completed 
by examination of their objects preserved in museums and 
private collections. A beginning in this direction was 
made by Doctor Radin during the latter half of September 
and in October at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York City. During the remainder of the fiscal 
year Doctor Radin was engaged in arranging the ethno- 
logical material gathered by him during the several years 
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he has devoted to the Winnebago tribe, and in the prepara- 
tion of a monograph on the Medicine ceremony of the 
Winnebago and a memoir on the ethnology of the Winne- 
bago tribe in general. In June, 1911, he again took the 
field in Wisconsin for the purpose of obtaining the data 
necessary to complete the tribal monograph. Both these 
manuscripts, it is expected, will be finished by the close of 
the present calendar year. 

By arrangement with the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs the bureau was fortunate in enlisting the services 
of Mr. Francis La Flesche, who has been frequently men- 
tioned in the annual reports of the bureau in connection 
with his studies, jointly with Miss Alice C: Fletcher, of the 
ethnology of the Omaha tribe of the Siouan family. Hav- 
ing been assigned the task of making a comparative study 
of the Osage tribe of the same family, Mr. La Flesche pro- 
ceeded to their reservation in Oklahoma in September. 
The older Osage men, like the older Indians generally, are 
very conservative, and time and tact were necessary to 
obtain such standing in the tribe as would enable him to 
establish friendly relations with those to whom it was nec- 
essary to look for trustworthy information. Although the 
Osage language is similar to that of the Omaha, Mr. La 
Flesche’s native tongue, there are many words and phrases 
that sound alike but are used in different senses by the 
two tribes. Having practically mastered the language, 
Mr. La Flesche was prepared to devote several months to 
what is known as the No” ho"zhi’ga Ie’ta, the general term 
applied to a complex series of ceremonies which partake of 
the nature of degrees, but are not, strictly speaking, suc- 
cessive steps, although each one is linked to the other in a 
general sequence. While at the present stage of the in- 
vestigation it would be premature to make a definite state- 
ment as to the full meaning and interrelation of these 
Osage ceremonies, there appear to be seven divisions of 
the No” ho"zhi’ga Te’ta, the names, functions, and sequence 
of which have been learned, but whether the sequence thus 
far noted is always maintained remains to be determined. 
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From Saucy Calf, one of the three surviving Osage re- 
garded as past masters in these ceremonies, phonographic 
records of the first of the ceremonies, the Waxo’be-awatho’, 
have been made in its entirety, consisting of 80 songs with 
words and music and 7 prayers, All these have been tran- 
seribed and in part translated into English, comprising a 
manuscript exceeding 300 pages. In order to discuss with 
the Osage the meaning of these rituals, Mr. La Flesche 
found it necessary to commit them to memory, as reading 
from the manuscript disconcerted the old seer. At Saucy 
Calf’s invitation Mr. La Flesche witnessed in the autumn, 
at Grayhorse, a performance of the ceremony of the 
Waxo’be-awatho", the recitation of the rituals of which 
requires one day, part of a night, and more than half of 
the following day. It is Mr. La Flesche’s purpose to re- 
cord, if possible, the rituals of the remaining six divisions 
of the No”ho*zhi'ga Ie’ta. He has already obtained a 
paraphrase of the seventh ceremony (the Nik’ino’k’o’), 
~and hopes soon to procure a phonographie record of all the 
rituals pertaining thereto. 

Tn connection with his ethnological work Mr. La Flesche 
has been so fortunate as to obtain for the National Museum 
four of the wawo’be, or sacred packs, each of which formed 
a part of the paraphernalia of the No™ho*zhi*ga ITe’ta, as 
well as a waxo’be-to"’ga, the great waxo’be which contains 
the instruments for tattooing. Only those Osage are tat- 
tooed who have performed certain acts prescribed in the 
rites of the No“ho*zhi'ga Ie’ta. The rites of the tattooing 
ceremony are yet to be recorded and elucidated. While 
the waxo’be is the most sacred of the articles that form the 
paraphernalia of the No” ho"zhi'ga [e’ta rites, it is not com- 
plete in itself; other things are indispensable to their per- 
formance, and it is hoped that these may be procured at 
some future time. 

While not recorded as one of the ceremonial divisions of 
the No” ho*zhi'ga Ie’ta, there is a ceremony so closely con- 
nected with it that it might well be regarded as a part 
thereof; that is the Washa’beathi" watsi, or the dance of 
the standards. The introductory part of this ceremony is 
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called Akixage, or weeping over one another in mutual 
sympathy by the members of the two great divisions of the 
tribe. There is no regular time for the performance of the 
Washa’beathi" ceremony. It is given only when a mem- 
ber of the tribe loses by death some specially loved and 
favored relative and seeks a ceremonial expression of sym- 
pathy from the entire tribe. It is the intention to procure 
the songs and rituals of this ceremony, and specimens of 
the standards employed in its performance. 

Altogether Mr. La Flesche has made excellent progress 
in his study of the Osage people, and the results are already 
shedding light on the organization and the origin and fune- 
tion of the ceremonies of this important tribe. 


SPECIAL RESEARCHES 


The special researches of the bureau in the field of 
linguistics were conducted by Dr. Franz Boas, honorary 
philologist, one of the immediate and tangible results of 
which was the publication of Part 1 of the Handbook of 
American Indian Languages. It seems desirable to restate 
at the present time the development of the plan and the 
object of this work. 

Through the efforts of the late Major Powell and his 
collaborators a great number of vocabularies and a few 
grammars of American Indian languages had been acen- * 
mulated, but no attempt had been made to give a succinct 
description of the morphology of all the languages of the 
continent. In order to do this, a series of publications was 
necessary. The subject matter had to be represented by a 
number of grammatical sketches, such as are now being as- 
sembled in the Handbook of American Indian Languages. 
To substantiate the inductions contained in this grammar, 
collections of texts are indispensable to the student, and 
finally a series of extended vocabularies are required. The 
plan, as developed between 1890 and 1900, contemplated the 
assembling in the bulletin series of the bureau of a series of 
texts which were to form the basis of the handbook. Of 
this series, Doctor Boas’s Chinook, Kathlamet, and Tsim- 
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shian Texts, and Swanton’s Haida and Tlingit Texts, sub- 
sequently published, form a part, but at the time Swanton’s 
Texts appeared it was believed by Secretary Langley that 
material of this kind was too technical in character to war- 
rant publication in a governmental series. It was, there- 
fore, decided to discontinue the text series in the bulletins 
of the bureau and to divert them to the Publications of the 
American Ethnological Society and the Columbia Univer- 
sity Contributions to Anthropology. Other series were 
commenced by the University of California and the Uni- - 
versity of Pennsylvania. The method of publication pur- 
sued at the present time, though different from that first 
planned, is acceptable, since all the material is accessible 
to students, and the bureau is saved the expense of 
publication. 

Doctor Boas has been enabled to base all the sketches 
in the first volume of his handbook on accompanying text 
series, as follows: 

(1) Athapascan. Texts published by the University of 
California. 

(2) Tlingit. Texts published by the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, but too late to be used systematically. 

(8) Haida. Texts published by the Bureau of Ameri- 
ean Ethnology. 

(4) Tsimshian. Texts published by the Bureau of 
American Ethnology and the American Ethnological So- 
ciety. 

(5) Kwakiutl. Texts.published by the Jesup Expedi- 
tion and in the Columbia University series. 

(6) Chinook. Texts published by the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology. 

(7) Maidu. Texts published by the American Ethno- 
logical Society, but too late to be used. 

(8) Algonquian. Texts published by the American 
Ethnological Society. 

(9) Sioux. Texts in Contributions to North American 
Ethnology. 

(10) Eskimo. Texts in ‘‘ Meddelelser om Gronland,”’ 
but not used systematically. 
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Although Doctor Boas has urged the desirability of un- 
dertaking the publication of the series of vocabularies, no 
definite steps have yet been taken toward the realization of 
this plan, owing largely to lack of funds for the employ- 
ment of assistants in preparing the materials. It is hoped, 
however, that such a series of vocabularies, based on the 
published grammars and on the series of texts above re- 
ferred to, may bé prepared for publication in the near 
future. Much of the preliminary work has been done. 
There are, for example, extended manuscript dictionaries 
of the Haida, Tsimshian, Kwakiutl, Chinook, and Sioux, 
but none of them is yet ready for the printer. 

The work on Part 2 of the Handbook of American Indian 
Languages is progressing satisfactorily. The sketch of the 
Takelma is in page form (pp. 1-296), but Doctor Boas has 
undertaken the correlation of this sketch with the Takelma 
Texts, which meanwhile have been published by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and a considerable amount of work 
remains to be done to finish this revision. The Coos gram- 
mar is in galleys. The Coos Texts are at the present writ- 
ing being printed by the American Hthnological Society, 
and here also references are being inserted. Dr. Leo J. 
Frachtenberg has continued his collection of material for 
the handbook with commendable energy and intelligence. 
The field work has been financially aided by Columbia Uni- 
versity, partly through a gift made by Mrs. Henry Villard 
and partly through funds provided by Mr. Homer E. Sar- | 
gent. It has also been possible to utilize for the work on 
the Alsea the collections made at a former time by Prof. 
- Livingston Farrand on an expedition supported by the late 
Mr. Henry Villard. On his last expedition Doctor Frach- 
tenberg was able to determine that the Siuslaw is an inde- 
pendent stock, although morphologically affiliated with the 
Alsea, Coos, and Siuslaw group. He also collected exten- 
sive material on the Alsea and Molala. 

The most important result, which is appearing more and 
more clearly from the investigations carried out under the 
direction of Doctor Boas, lies in the fact that it will be pos- 
sible to classify American languages on a basis wider than 
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that of linguistic stocks. In 1893 Doctor Boas ealled at- 
tention to the fact that a number of languages in northern 
British Colunbia seem to have certain morphological traits 
in common, by which they are sharply differentiated from 
all the neighboring languages, although the evidence for a 
common origin of the stocks is unsatisfactory. Doctor 
Boas and his assistants have followed this observation, 
and it ean now be shown that throughout the continent 
languages may be classed in wider morphological groups. 
It is interesting to note that phonetic groups may be distin- 
guished in a similar manner, but these do not coincide with 
the morphological groups. These observations are in ac- 
cord with the results of modern inquiries in Africa and 
Asia, where the influence of Hamitie phonetics on lan- 
guages of the Sudan and the influence of Sumerian on 
early Babylonian have been traced in a similar manner, 
Analogous conditions seem to prevail also in South Africa, 
where the phonetics of the Bushman languages have influ- 
enced the neighboring Bantu languages. In this way a 
number of entirely new and fundamental problems in lin- 
guistic ethnography have been formulated, the solution of 
which is of the greatest importance for a clear understand- 
ing of the early history of the American Continent. 

The Handbook of American Indian Languages as 
planned at the present time deals exclusively with an ana- 
lytical study of the morphology of each linguistic family, 
without any attempt at a detailed discussion of phonetic 
processes, their influence upon the development of the lan- 
guage, and the relation of dialects. Doctor Boas recom- 
mends that the present Handbook of American Indian 
Languages be followed by a series of handbooks each de- 
voted to a single linguistic stock, in which the development 
of each language, so far as it can be traced by comparative 
studies, should be treated. 

The study of aboriginal American music was conducted 
among the Chippewa Indians by Miss Frances Densmore, 
who extended her field of work previously begun among 
that people and elaborated the system of analyzing their 
songs. After spending several weeks on the Lac du Flam- 
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beau Reservation in Wisconsin she accompanied the Chip- 
pewa from that reservation to the Menominee Reservation 
in the same State, where the Lac du Flambeau Chippewa 
ceremonially presented two drums to the Menominee. 
This ceremony was closely observed, photographs being 
taken and the speeches of presentation translated, and the 
songs of the ceremony were recorded by Miss Densmore on 
a phonograph after the return of the drum party to Lac du 
Flambeau. Many of the songs are of Sioux origin, as the 
ceremony was adopted from that people; consequently the 
songs were analyzed separately from those of Chippewa 
origin. Numerous old war songs were recorded at Lae du 
Flambeau, also songs said to have been composed during 
dreams, and others used as accompaniments to games and 
dances. The analytical tables published during the year 
in Bulletin 45, Chippewa Music, have been combined by 
Miss Densmore with those of songs collected during the 
year 1910-11, making a total of 340 Chippewa songs under 
analysis. These are analyzed in 12 tables, showing the 
structure, tone material, melodic progression, and rhythm 
of the songs, the rhythm of the drum, the relation between 
the metric unit of the voice and drum, and other points 
bearing on the development and form of primitive musical 
expression. This material is now almost ready for publi- 
cation. The Sioux songs of the Drum-presentation cere- 
mony, similarly analyzed, constitute the beginning of an 
analytical study of the Sioux music, which will be econ- 
tinued and extended during the fiscal year 1911-12. 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher and Mr. La Flesche conducted 
the final proof revision of their monograph on the Omaha 
tribe, to accompany the Twenty-seventh Annual Report, 
which was in press at the close of the fiscal year. This 
memoir will comprise 658 printed pages and will form the 
most complete monograph of a single tribe that has yet 
appeared. 

Mr. J. P. Dunn, whose studies of the Algonquian tribes 
of the Middle West have been mentioned in previous re- 
ports, deemed it advisable, before continuing his investi- 
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gation of the languages of the tribes comprising the former 
Illinois confederacy, to await the completion of the copy- 
ing of the anonymous manuscript Miami-French Diction- 
ary, attributed to Pere Joseph Ignatius Le Boulanger, in 
the John Carter Brown Library at Providence, Rhode 
Island. Through the courteous permission of Mr. George 
Parker Winship, librarian, the bureau has been enabled to 
commence the copying of this manuscript, the difficult task 
being assigned to Miss Margaret Bingham Stillwell, under 
Mr. Winship’s immediate direction. At the close of the 
fiscal year 204 pages of the original (comprising 95 pages 
of transcript), of the total of 155 pages of the dictionary 
proper, were finished and submitted to the bureau. It is 
hoped that on the completion of the copying the bureau 
will have a basis for the study of the Miami and related 
languages that would not be possible among the greatly 
modified remnant of the Indians still speaking them. 

Prof. Howard M. Ballou, of Honolulu, has continued 
the preparation of the List of Works Relating to Hawaii, 
undertaken in collaboration with the late Dr. Cyrus 
Thomas, and during the year submitted the titles of many 
early publications, including those of obscure books printed 
in the Hawaiian language. 

Mr. John P. Harrington, of the School of American 
Archeology, proceeded in March to the Colorado Valley 
in Arizona and California for the purpose of continuing 
his studies, commenced a few years before, among the 
Mohave Indians, and incidentally to make collections for 
the United States National Museum. Mr. Harrington was 
still among these Indians at the close of July, and the re- 
sults of his studies, which cover every phase of the life of 
this interesting people, are to be placed at the disposal of 
the bureau for publication. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The general editorial work of the bureau continued in 
immediate charge of Mr. J. G. Gurley, editor. The editing 
of Part 2 of Bulletin 30, Handbook of American Indians, 
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was conducted by Mr. Hodge, while the editorial super- 
vision of Bulletin 40, Handbook of American Indian Lan- 
guages, was in charge of Doctor Boas. At the close of the 
fiscal year the Twenty-seventh Annual Report was nearly 
ready for the bindery; more than one-third of Bulletin 40, 
Part 2, was in type (mostly in pages) ; and Bulletin 47, a 
Dictionary of the Biloxi and Ofo Languages, by Dorsey 
and Swanton, was in page form. Some progress had been 
made in the revision of the galley proof of Bulletin 46, 
Byington’s Choctaw Dictionary, a work requiring the ex- 
penditure of considerable time and labor. Mueh of Mr. 
Gurley’s time during the year was given to the work of 
editing and proof reading the Twenty-seventh Annual Re- ° 
port and its accompanying paper, the monograph on the 
Omaha tribe, by Miss Fletcher and Mr. La Flesche, above 
referred to. The following publications were issued dur- 
ing the vear: 

Bulletin 30. Handbook of American Indians North of 
Mexico (F. W. Hodge, editor), Part 2. 

Bulletin 37. Antiquities of Central and Southeastern 
Missouri (Gerard Fowke). 

Bulletin 40. Handbook of American Indian eee 
(Franz Boas, editor), Part 1. 

Bulletin 43. Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi 
Valley and Adjacent Coast of the Gulf of Mexico (J. R. 
Swanton). 

Bulletin 44. Indian Languages of Mexico and Central 
America and their Geographical Distribution (Cyrus 
Thomas and J. R. Swanton). 

Bulletin 45. Chippewa Musie (Frances Densmore). 

Bulletin 50. Preliminary Report on a Visit to the Navy- 
aho National Monument, Arizona (J. Walter Fewkes). 

Bulletin 51. Antiquities of the Mesa Verde National 
Park: Cliff Palace (J. Walter Fewkes). 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


The preparation of the illustrations fer the publications 
of the bureau and the making of photographic portraits of 
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the members of visiting deputations of Indians were in 
charge of Mr. De Lancey Gill, illustrator. Of the 246 
negatives made, 120 comprise portraits of visiting Indians. 
In addition, 372 photographie films, exposed by members 
of the bureau in connection with their field work, were 
developed and printed. Photographic prints for publica- 
tion and exchange were made to the number of 1,469, and 
22 drawings for use as illustrations were prepared. Mr. 
Gill was assisted, as in the past, by Mr. Henry Walther. 


LIBRARY 


The library of the bureau has continued in the immediate 
charge of Miss Ella Leary, librarian. During the year 
that part of the southeastern gallery of the lower main 
hall of the Smithsonian Building which was vacated by the 
National Museum was assigned to the use of the bureau 
library, and three additional stacks were built, providing 
shelf room for about 2,500 volumes. Nearly that number 
of books which had been stored, and consequently made 
inaccessible, were placed on the new shelves. The policy 
carried out from year to year of increasing the library by 
exchange with other institutions has been continued, and 
special effort made to complete the collection of serial pub- 
lications. Especially to be noted is the completion of the 
sets of publications of the Maine Historical Society and 
the Archives of Pennsylvania, both rich in material per- 
taining to the Indians. As in the past, it has been neces- 
sary for the bureau to make use of the Library of Congress 
from time to time, about 200 volumes having been borrowed 
during the year. Twelve hundred books and approxi- 
mately 650 pamphlets were received, in addition to the 
current numbers of more than 600 periodicals. Of the 
books and pamphlets received, 148 were acquired by pur- 
chase, the remainder by gift or exchange. Six hundred 
and eighty-nine volumes were bound by the Government 
Printing Office, payment therefor being made from the 
allotment ‘‘ for printing and binding * * * annual 
reports and bulletins of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
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ogy, and for miscellaneous printing and binding,’’ author- 
ized by the sundry civil act. This provision has enabled 
the bureau, during the last two years, to bind many vol- 
umes in almost daily use which were threatened with de- 
struction. The catalogue of the bureau now records 17,250 
volumes; there are also about 12,200 pamphlets, and sev- 
eral thousand unbound periodicals. The library is con- 
stantly referred to by students not connected with the 
bureau, as well as by various officials of the Government 
service. 
PROPERTY 


As noted in previous reports, the principal property of 
the bureau consists of its library, manuscripts, and photo- 
eraphie negatives. In addition, it possesses a number of 
cameras, phonographic machines, and ordinary apparatus 
and equipment for field work, stationery and office sup- 
plies, a moderate amount of office furniture, typewriters, 
ete., and the undistributed stock of its publications. The 
sum of $304.62 was expended for office furniture (includ- 
ing bookstacks at a cost of $205) during the fiscal year. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


For the purpose of extending the systematic researches 
of the bureau and of affording additional facilities for its 
administration, the following recommendations are made: 

A question having arisen in the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House of Representatives as to the purpose 
for which an increase of $2,000 in the bureau’s appropria- 
tion in 1909 was intended, the work of excavating and re- 
pairing antiquities existing in national parks and monu- 
ments has been curtailed. The importance of elucidating 
the archeological problems connected with these ancient 
remains and of repairing the more important of them for 
visitors and for future students is so apparent that the 
need of continuing this work is generally recognized ; con- 
sequently an estimate of $4,000 ‘‘ for the exploration and 
preservation of antiquities’’ has been submitted for the 
next fiscal year. 
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Ethnological research in Alaska is urgently needed by 
reason of the great changes taking place among the Indians 
and the Eskimo since the influx of white people a few years 
ago. Unless this investigation is undertaken at once the 
aboriginal inhabitants will have become so modified by 
contact with whites that knowledge of much of their primi- 
tive life will be lost. It is recommended that the sum of 
$4,500 be appropriated for this work. 

The more speedy extension of ethnological researches 
among the remnants of the Algonquian tribes formerly 
occupying the Middle West is desired. In a number of 
cases these tribes are represented by only a few survivors 
who retain any knowledge of the traits, language, and cus- 
toms of their people; hence it will be impossible to gather 
much of this information unless the work is extended more 
rapidly, as the funds now at the bureau’s disposal for this 
purpose are inadequate. ‘The additional sum of $1,000 is 
recommended for this purpose. 

As previously stated, the demand for the Handbook of 
American Indians has been so great that many schools 
and libraries have necessarily been denied. The need of a 
revised edition is urgent, but the revision can not be satis- 
factorily undertaken and the latest information incorpo- 
rated without the employment of special ethnologie assist- 
ants—those who have devoted special study to particular 
tribes—and editorial and clerical aid. It is reeommended 
that the sum of $3,800 be appropriated for this purpose. 

The bureau is constantly in receipt of requests from 
schools, historical societies, compilers of textbooks, ete., 
for photographic prints of Indian subjects, since it is gen- 
erally known that the bureau possesses many thousands of 
negatives accumulated in the course of its investigations. 
As no funds are now available for this purpose, it is ree- 
ommended that a reasonable sum, say $1,000, be appropri- 
ated for the purpose of furnishing prints for educational 
purposes. In most cases applicants would doubtless be 
willing to pay the cost, but at present the bureau has no 


authority for selling photographs. 
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The manuscripts accumulated by the bureau form a 
priceless collection; indeed many of them, if lost, could 
not be replaced, since they represent the results of studies 
of Indians who have become extinct or have lost their 
tribal identity. It is therefore urgently recommended that 
the sum of $1,350 be appropriated for fireproofing a room 
and for providing metal cases for the permanent preserva- 
tion of the manuscripts. 

F. W. Hoopes, 
Ethnologist-in-Charge. 
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SENECA FICTION, LEGENDS, AND MYTHS 


Collected by JEREMIAH CuRTIN and J. N. B. Hewitt; edited by J. N. B. Hewitt 


INTRODUCTION 
THE SENECA 


HE following brief description of the Seneca is taken, with 
slight alterations, from the article on that tribe in the Hand- 
book of American Indians: 


The Seneca (=Place of the Stone) are a noted and influential tribe of the 
Iroquois, or the so-called Five Nations of New York. When first known they 
occupied a region in central New York, lying between the western watershed 
of the Genesee r. and the lands of the Cayuga about Seneca lake, having their 
council fire at Tsonontowan, near Naples, in Ontario co. After the political 
destruction of the Erie and Neuters, about the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury, the Seneca and other Iroquois people carried their settlements west- 
ward to L. Erie and southward along the Alleghany into Pennsylvania. They 
are now settled chiefly on the Allegany, Cattaraugus, and Tonawanda res., N. Y., 
and some live on Grand River res., Ontario. Various local bands have been 
known as Buffalo, Tonawanda, and Cornplanter Indians; and the Mingo, for- 
merly in Ohio, have become officially known as Seneca from the large number 
of that tribe among them. 

In the third quarter of the 16th century the Seneca was the last but one of 
the Iroquois tribes to give its suffrage in favor of the abolition of murder and 
war, the suppression of cannibalism, and the establishment of the principles 
upon which the League of the Iroquois was founded. However, a large division 
of the tribe did not adopt at once the course of the main body, but, on obtain- 
ing coveted privileges and prerogatives, the recalcitrant body was admitted as a 
constituent member in the structure of the League. The two chiefships last 
added to the quota of the Seneca were admitted on condition of their exercising 
functions belonging to a sergeant-at-arms of a modern legislative body as well 
as those belonging to a modern secretary of state for foreign affairs, in addition 
to their duties as federal chieftains; indeed, they became the warders of the 
famous “Great Black Doorway” of the League of the Iroquois, called 
Ka‘nho‘hwadji'go'nd‘ by the Onondaga. 

In historical times the Seneca have been by far the most populous of the five 
tribes originally composing the League of the Iroquois. The Seneca belong in 
the federal organization to the tribal phratry known by the political name 
Hondonnis"*hé™, meaning, ‘they are clansmen of the fathers,’ of which the 
Mohawk are the other member, when the tribes are organized as a federal 
council; but when ceremonially organized the Onondaga also belong to this 
phratry. In the federal council the Seneca are represented by eight 
federal chiefs, but two of these were added to the original six present 
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at the first federal council, to give representation to that part of the tribe which 
had at first refused to join the League. Since the organization of the League 
of the Iroquois, approximately in the third quarter of the 16th century, the 
number of Seneca clans, which are organized into two phratries for the per- 
formance of both ceremonial and civil functions, have varied. The names of 
the following nine have been recorded: Wolf, Honnat‘haiion'ni‘; Bear, Hodi- 
djionni’ ga’ ; Beaver, Hodigé’’gegw ; Turtle, Hadinid’‘dén'; Hawk, Hadis‘hwe”’- 
gaiiw’; Sandpiper, Hodi’ne‘si’iw’, sometimes also called Snipe, Plover, and 
Killdee; Deer, Hadinion’gwaiiuw’; Doe, Hodino"’deoga’, sometimes Honnont’- 
gondjé™ ; Heron, Hodidaio’’g@. In a list of clan names made in 1838 by Gen. 
Dearborn from information given him by Mr Cone, an interpreter of the Tona- 
wanda band, the Heron clan is called the Swan clan with the native name 
given above. Of these clans only five had an unequal representation in the 
federal council of the League; namely, the Sandpiper, three, the Turtle, two, 
the Hawk, one, the Wolf, one, and the Bear, one. 

One of the earliest known references to the ethnic name Seneca is that on 
the Original Carte Figurative, annexed to the Memorial presented to the States- 
General of the Netherlands, Aug. 18, 1616, on which it appears with the Dutch 
plural as Sennecas. This map is remarkable also for the first known mention 
of the ancient Erie, sometimes called Gahkwas or Kahkwah; on this map they 
appear under the name last cited, Gachoi (ch = kh), and were placed on the n. 
side of the w. branch of the Susquehanna. The name did not originally belong 
to the Seneca, but to the Oneida, as the following lines will show. 

In the early part of December, 1634, three Dutchmen made a journey (the 
itinerary of which was duly recorded in a Journal’) in the interests of the fur- 
trade from Fort Orange, now Albany, N. Y., to the Mohawk and the “ Sinne- 
kens ” to thwart French intrigue there. Strictly speaking, the latter name desig- 
nated the Oneida, but at this time it was a general name, usually comprising the 
Onondaga, the Cayuga, and the Seneca, in addition. At that period the Dutch 
and the French commonly divided the Five Iroquois tribes into two identical 
groups; to the first, the Dutch gave the name Maquas (Mohawk), and to the lat- 
ter, Sinnekens (Seneca, the final -ens being the Dutch genitive plural), with the 
connotation of the four tribes mentioned above. The French gave to the lat- 
ter group the general name ‘les Iroquois Superieurs”, “les Hiroquois d’eu 
haut ”’, i. e. the Upper Iroquois, “les Hiroquois des pays plus hauts, nommés Son- 
touaheronnons” (literally, ‘the Iroquois of the upper country, called Sontoua- 
heronnons’), the latter being only another form of “les Tsonnontouans” (the 
Seneca) ; and to the first group the designations ‘les Iroquois inférieurs”’ (the 
Lower Iroquois), and “les Hiroquois d’en bas, nommés Agnechronnons” (the 
Mohawk; literally, ‘the Iroquois from below, named Agnechronnons’). This 
geographical rather than political division of the Iroquois tribes, first made by 
Champlain and the early Dutch at Ft Orange, prevailed until about the third 
quarter of the 17th century. Indeed, Governor Andros, two years after Green- 
halgh’s visit to the several tribes of the Iroquois in 1677, still wrote, “ Ye 
Oneidas deemed ye first nation of sineques.” The Journal of the Dutchmen. 


1 The manuscript of this Journal was discovered in Amsterdam in 1895 by the late Gen. 
James Grant Wilson, who published it in the Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association for the year 1895, under the caption ‘“ Arent Van Curler And His Journal of 
1634-35.” But the Van Rensselaer Bowier Manuscripts, edited by the learned Mr. A. J. 
F. van Laer, show that van Curler could not have made the journey, as he did not reach 
Rensselaerswyck until 1637, then a youth of only eighteen. It seems probable that 
Marmen Meyndertsz van den Bogaert, the surgeon of the fort, was the author of the 
Journal, |Consult the Introduction to this same Journal as published in ‘ Narratives of 
New Netherland, 1609-1664,” ed. by J. Franklin Jameson, in Original Narratives of Early 
American History (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1909). 
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mentioned above, records the interesting fact that during their visit to the tribes 
they celebrated the New Year of 1635 at a place called Enneyuttehaga or Sinne- 
kens. The first of these names was the Iroquois, and the second, the Mohegan, 
name for the place, or, preferably, the Mohegan translation of the Iroquois name. 
The Dutch received their first knowledge of the Iroquois tribes through the 
Mohegan. The name Enneyuttehaga is evidently written for Onéniute’aga’ ge‘, 
‘at the place of the people of the standing (projecting) stone.’ At that date 
this was the chief town of the Oneida. The Dutch Journal identifies the name 
Sinnekens with this town, which is presumptive evidence that it is the Mohegan 
rendering of the Iroquois local name Onén’iute’, ‘it is a standing or projecting 
stone’, employed as an ethnic appellative. The derivation of Sinnekens from 
Mohegan appears to be as follows: a‘sinni, ‘a stone, or rock’, -ika or -iga, de- 
notive of ‘place of’, or ‘abundance of’, and the final -ens supplied by the 
Dutch genitive plural ending, the whole Mohegan synthesis meaning ‘ place of 
the standing stone’; and with a suitable pronominal affix, like o- or wd-, which 
was not recorded by the Dutch writers, the translation signifies, ‘they are of 
the place of the standing stone.’ This etymology is confirmed by the Delaware 
name, W’tassone, for the Oneida, which has a similar derivation. The initial 
w- represents approximately an o-sound, and is the affix of verbs and nouns 
denotive of the third person; the irtercalary -t- is merely euphonic, being em- 
ployed to prevent the coalescence of the two vowel sounds; and it is evident 
that assone is only another form of a‘sinni, ‘stone’, cited above. Hence it 
appears that the Mohegan and Delaware names for the Oneida are cognate in 
derivation and identical in signification. Heckewelder erroneously translated 
W’tassone by ‘stone pipe makers.’ 

Thus, the Iroquois Onéniute’a’ga’, the Mohegan Sinnekens, and the Delaware 
W’tassone are synonymous and are homologous in derivation. But the Dutch, 
followed by other Europeans, used the Mohegan term to designate a group of 
four tribes, to only one of which, the Oneida, was it strictly applicable. The 
name Sinnekens, or Sennecaas (Visscher’s map, ca. 1660), became the tribal 
name of the Seneca by a process of elimination which excluded from the group 
and from the connotation of the general name the nearer tribes as each with 
its own proper native name became known to the Europeans. Obviously, the 
last remaining tribe of the group would finally acquire as its own the general 
name of the group. ‘The Delaware name for the Seneca was Mexaxtin’ni (the 
Maechachtinni of Heckewelder), which signifies ‘great mountain’; this is, of 
course, a Delaware rendering of the Iroquois name for the Seneca, Djiionondo- 
wanen aka@, or Dijiionondowdanén'ron'no™, ‘People of the Great Mountain.’ 
This name appears disguised as Trudamani (Cartier, 1534-85), Entouhonorons, 
Chouontouaroiion=Chonontouaronon (Champlain, 1615), Onentowaronons 
(Champlain, 1627), and T'sonontouan or Sonontouan (Jes. Rel., passim). 

Previous to the defeat and despoliation of the Neuters in 1651 and the Erie in 
1656, the Seneca occupied the territory drained by Genesee r., eastward to the 
lands of the Cayuga along the line of the watershed between Seneca and Cayuga 
lakes. 

The political history of the Seneca is largely that of the League of the 
Troquois, although owing to petty jealousies among the various tribes the 
Seneca, like the others, sometimes acted independently in their dealings with 
aliens. But their independent action appears never to have been a serious and 
deliberate rupture of the bonds uniting them with the federal government of 
the League, thus vindicating the wisdom and foresight of its founders in per- 
mitting every tribe to retain and exercise a large measure of autonomy in the 
structure of the federal government. It was sometimes apparently imperative 
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that one of the tribes should enter into a treaty or other compact with its 
enemies, while the others might still maintain a hostile attitude toward the 
alien contracting party. 

During 1622 the Montagnais, the Algonkin, and the Hurons sought to con- 
clude peace with the Iroquois (Yroquois=Mohawk division?), because “ they 
were weary and fatigued with the wars which they had had for more than 50 
years.” ‘The armistice was concluded in 1624, but was broken by the continued 
guerrilla warfare of the Algonkin warriors; for this reason the Seneca (‘‘ Ouen- 
touoronons d’autre nation, amis desdits Yrocois’’) killed in the “ village of the 
Yrocois” the embassy composed of a Frenchman, Pierre Magnan, and three 
Algonquian ambassadors. This resulted in the renewal of the war. So in Sept 
1627, the Iroquois, including the Seneca, declared war against the Indians and 
the French on the St. Lawrence and its northern affluents by sending various 
parties of warriors against them. 

From the Jesuit Relation for 1685 (p. 34. 1858) it is learned that the Seneca, 
after defeating the Hurons in the spring of 1634, made peace with them. The 
Hurons in the following year sent an embassy to Sonontouan, the chief town of 
the Seneca, to ratify the peace, and while there learned that the Onondaga, the 
Oneida, the Cayuga, and the Mohawk were desirous of becoming parties to the 
treuty. 

In 1689 the war was renewed by the Hurons, who in May eaptured 12 pris- 
oners from the Seneca, then regarded as a powerful people. The war continued 
with varying success. The Jesuit Relation for 1641 (p. 75, 1858) says the Seneca 
were the most feared of the enemies of the Hurons, and that they were only one 
day’s journey from Ongniaahra (Niagara), the most easterly town of the 
Neuters.’ The Relation for 1643 (p. 61) says that the Seneca (i. e. “les Hiro- 
quois d’en haut”), including the Cayuga, the Oneida, and the Onondaga, 
equaled, if they did not exceed, in number and power the Hurons, who pre- 
viously had had this advantage; and that the Mohawk at this time had three 
villages with 700 or 800 men of arms who possessed 300 arquebuses that they 
had obtained from the Dutch and which they used with skill and boldness. 
According to the Jesuit Relation for 1648 (p. 49, 1858), 300 Seneca attacked 
the village of the Aondironnon, and killed or captured as many of its inhab- 
itants as possible, although this people were a dependency of the Neuters who 
were at peace with the Seneca at this time. This affront nearly precipitated 
war between the Iroquois and the Neuters.? 

The Seneca warriors composed the larger part of the Iroquois warriors who 
in 164849 assailed, destroyed, and dispersed the Huron tribes; it was likewise 
they who in 1649 sacked the chief towns of the Tionontati, or Tobacco tribe; 
end the Seneca also took a leading part in the defeat and subjugation of the 
Neuters in 1651 and of the Erie in 1656. From the Journal des PP. Jésuites 
for 1651-52 (Jes. Rel., Thwaites’ ed., xxxvr, 97, 1898) it is learned that in 1651 
the Seneea, in waging war against the Neuters, had been so signally defeated 
that their women and children were compelled to flee from Sonontowan, their 
capital, to seek refuge among the neighboring Cayuga. 


1 This village of Ongniaahra (Ongiara, Onguiaara, and Sndgiara are other forms found 
in the literature of the Jesuit Fathers) was situated very probably on or near the site of 
the village of Youngstown, New York. It is the present Iroquoian name of this village, 
but not of the river nor of the Falls of Niagara. 

2The Aondirennon probably dwelt at or near the present Moraviantown, Ontario, 
Canada, although some Iroquois apply the name to St. Thomas, some distance eastward. 
Another form of the name is Ahondihronnon. The nominal part that is distinctive is thus 
Aondi or Ahondin, as written in the Jesuit Relations. The modern Iroquoian form is 
é-ti'her, ‘The middle or center of the peninsula,’ 
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In 1652 the Seneca were plotting with the Mohawk to destroy and ruin the 
French settlements on the St. Lawrence. Two years later the Seneca sent an 
embassy to the French for the purpose of making peace with them, a movement 
which was probably brought about by their rupture with the Erie. But the 
Mohawk not desiring peace at that time with the French, perhaps on account of 
their desire to attack the Hurons on Orleans id., murcered two of the three 
Seneca ambassadors, the other having remained as a hostage with the French. 
This act almost resulted in war between the two hostile tribes; foreign affairs, 
however, were in such condition as to prevent the beginning of actual hostility. 
On Sept. 19, 1655, Fathers Chaumonot and Dablon, after pressing invitations to 
do so, started from Quebec to visit and view the Seneca country, and to estab- 
lish there a French habitation and teach the Seneca the articles of their faith. 

In 1657 the Seneca, in carrying out the policy of the League to adopt conquered 
tribes upon submission and the expression of a desire to live under the form of 
government established by the League, had thus incorporated eleven different 
tribes into their body politic. 

In 1652 Maryland bought from the Minqua, or Susquehanna Indians, i. e. the. 
Conestoga, all their land claims on both sides of Chesapeake bay up to the 
mouth of Susquehanna r. In 1663, 800 Seneca and Cayuga warriors from the 
Confederation of the Five Nations were defeated by the Minqua, aided by the 
Marylanders. The Iroquois did not terminate their hostilities until famine had 
so reduced the Conestoga that in 1675, when the Marylanders had disagreed 
with them and had withdrawn their alliance, the Conestoga were completely 
subdued by the Five Nations, who thereafter claimed a right to the Minqua 
lands to the head of Chesapeake bay. 

In 1744 the influence of the French was rapidly gaining ground among the 
Seneca; meanwhile the astute and persuasive Col. Johnson was gradually win- 
ning the Mohawk as close allies of the British, while the Onondaga, the Cayuga, 
and the Oneida, under strong pressure from Pennsylvania and Virginia, sought 
to be neutral. 

In 1686, 200 Seneca warriors went w. against the Miami, the Illinois in the 
meantime having been overcome by the Iroquois in a war lasting about five 
years. In 1687 the Marquis Denonville assembled a great horde of Indians 
from the region of the upper lakes and from the St. Lawrence—Hurons, Ot- 
tawa, Chippewa, Missisauga, Miami, Illinois, Montagnais, Amikwa, and others— 
under Durantaye, DuLuth, and Tonti, to serve as an auxiliary force to about 
1,200 French and colonial levies, to be employed in attacking and destroying 
the Seneca. Having reached Irondequoit, the Seneca landing-place on L. 
Ontario, Denonville built there a stockade in which he left a garrison of 440 
men. Thence advancing to attack the Seneca villages, he was ambushed by 600 
or S00 Seneca, who charged and drove back the colonial levies and their Indian 
allies, and threw the veteran regiments into disorder. Only by the overwhelm- 
ing numbers of his force was the traitorous Denonville saved from disastrous 
defeat. 

In 1763, at Bloody Run and the Devil’s Hole, situated on Niagara r. about 4 
m. below the falls, the Seneca ambushed a British supply train on the portage 
road from Ft Schlosser to Ft Niagara, only three escaping from a force of 
nearly 100. At a short distance from this place the same Seneca ambushed a 
British force composed of two companies of troops who were hastening to the 
aid of the supply train, only eight of whom escaped massacre. These bloody 
and harsh measures were the direct result of the general unrest of the Six 
Nations and the western tribes, arising from the manner of the recent occu- 
pancy of the posts by the British, after the surrender of Canada by the French 
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on Sept. 8, 1760. They contrasted the sympathetic and bountiful paternalism of 
the French régime with the neglect and niggardliness that characterized the 
British rule. Such was the state of affairs that on July 29, 1761, Sir Wm. 
Johnson wrote to General Amherst: “I see plainly that there appears to be an 
universal jealousy amongst every nation, on account of the hasty steps they 
look upon we are taking towards getting possession of this country, which meas- 
ures, I am certain, will never subside whilst we encroach within the limits 
which you may recollect have been put under the protection of the King in the 
year 1726, and confirmed to them by him and his successors ever since and by 
the orders sent to the governors not to allow any one of his subjects settling 
thereon ... but that it should remain their absolute property.’ But, by the 
beginning of the American Revolution, so well had the British agents reconciled 
them to the rule of Great Britain that the Seneca, together with a large ma- 
jority of the people of the Six Nations, notwithstanding their pledges to the con- 
trary, reluctantly espoused the cause of the British against the colonies. Con- 
sequently they suffered retribution for their folly when Gen. Sullivan, in 1779, 


_after defeating their warriors, burned their villages and destroyed their crops. 


2 


There is no historical evidence that the Seneca who were on the Ohio and the 
s. shore of L. Erie in the 18th and 19th centuries were chiefly an outlying colony 
from the Iroquois tribe of that name dwelling in New York. The significant 
fact that in historical times their affiliations were never with the Iroquois, but 
rather with tribes usually hostile to them, is to be explained on the presump- 
tion that they were rather some remnant of a subjugated tribe dependent on 
the Seneca and dwelling on lands under the jurisdiction of their conquerors. It 
is a fair inference that they were largely subjugated Erie and Conestoga. 

The earliest estimates of the numbers of the Seneca, in 1660 and 1677, give 
them about 5,000. Later estimates of the population are: 3,500 (1721); 1,750 
(1736) ; 5,000 (1765); 3,250 (1778); 2,000 (1783); 3,000 (1788), and 1,780 
(1796). Im 1825 those in New York were reported at 2,825. In 1850, according 
to Morgan, those in New York numbered 2,712, while about 210 more were on 
Grand River res. in Canada. In 1909 those in New York numbered 2,749 on the 
three reservations, which, with those on Grand r., Ontario, would give them 
a total of 2,962. The proportion of Seneca now among the 4,071 Iroquois at 
Caughnawaga, St Regis, and Lake of Two Mountains, Quebec, can not be esti- 
mated, 


CHARACTERIZATION OF ConTENTS 


The Seneca material embodied in the following pages consists of 
two parts. 

Part 1 comprises the matter recorded in the field by the late Jere- 
miah Curtin in 1883, 1886, and 1887 on the Cattaraugus reservation, 
near Versailles, New York, including tales, legends, and myths, sev- 
eral being translations of texts belonging to this collection made by 
the editor. This work of Mr. Curtin represents in part the results 
of the first serious attempt to record with satisfactory fullness the 
folklore of the Seneca. 

The material consists largely of narratives or tales of fiction— 
naive productions of the story-teller’s art which can lay no claim 
to be called myths, although undoubtedly they contain many things 
that characterize myths—narratives of the power and deeds of one 
or more of the personified active forces or powers immanent in and 
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expressed by phenomena or processes of nature in human guise or in 
that of birds or beasts. They do not refer to the phenomena per- 
sonified as things unique, but as equaled or fully initiated by human 
personages made potent by orenda, or magic power, hence they 
describe a period long after the advent of man on earth, and in this 
respect do not exhibit the character of myths. 

Again, in some of the narratives the same incident or device ap- 
pears as common property; that is to say, these several stories employ 
the same episode for the purpose of expansion and to glorify the hero 
as well as his prowess. An instance in point is that in which the hero 
himself, or others at his order, gathers the bones of the skeletons of 
other adventurous heroes like himself, who failed in the tests of 
orenda and so forfeited their lives to the challenger, and, hastily 
placing them in normal positions with respect to one another, quickens 
them by exclaiming, * This tall hickory tree will fall on you, brothers, 
unless you arise at once,” while pushing against the tree itself. 
Sometimes it is a tall pine that so figures in these accounts. Again, 
a pupil of a sorcerer or a noted witch is forbidden to go in a certain 
direction, while permission is given to go in any other direction. 
But at a certain time the budding hero or champion wizard goes 
surreptitiously in the forbidden direction, and at once there is colli- 
sion between his orenda, or magic power, and that of the well-known 
wizards and sorcerers dwelling in that quarter. This pupil is usually 
the only living agent for the preservation of the orvenda of some noted 
family of wizards or witches. The hero, after performing certain 
set tasks, overcomes the enemies of his family and then brings to life 
those of his kindred who failed in the deadly strife of ovendas. 

The identifications and interpretative field notes accompanying 
Mr. Curtin’s material by some mischance were not made a part of 
the present collection. Their loss, which has added greatly to the 
work of the editor, is unfortunate, as Mr. Curtin possessed in so 
marked a degree the power of seizing readily the motive and signifi- 
cance of a story that his notes undoubtedly would have supplied 
material for the intelligent explanation and analysis of the products 
of the Indian mind contained in this memoir. 

The texts recorded in the Seneca dialect by Mr. Curtin were very 
difficult to read, as they had been recorded with a lead pencil 
and had been carried from place to place until they were for the 
greater part almost illegible. The fact that these texts were the 
rough field notes of Mr, Curtin, unrevised and unedited, added to 
the difficulty of translating them. Fortunately, in editing a large 
portion of one of these manuscripts, the editor had the assistance of 
his niece, Miss Caroline G. C. Hewitt, who speaks fluently the Seneca 
dialect of the Iroquois languages. 

94615°—18——4 
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Part 2 also consists of Seneca legends and myths, which are 
translations made expressly for this work from native texts recorded 
by Mr. Hewitt in the autumn of 1896. Two of the texts so trans- 
Jated appear here, revised and edited, with a closely literal inter- 
linear translation in English. The matter of Part 2 constitutes 
about two-fifths of the whole, containing only 31 items, while there 
are 107 in Part 1; but the latter narratives are uniformly much 
longer than the former. 

The Seneca informants of Mr. Hewitt in the field were Mr. 
Truman Halftown, Mr. John Armstrong, and Chief Priest Henry 
Stevens, all of the Cattaraugus Reservation, N. Y. These worthy 
men, who have all passed away, were uniformly patient, kind, and 
interested. They were men whose faith in the religion of their 
ancestors ennobled them with good will, manliness, and a desire to 
serve. 

Special attention is drawn to the freedom of these Seneca narra- 
tives from coarseness of thought and expression, although in some 
respectable quarters obscenity seems to be regarded as a dominant 
characteristic of American Indian myths and legendary lore. This 
view is palpably erroneous and unjust, because it is founded on faulty 
and inadequate material; it is, moreover, governed largely by the 
personal equation, 

To form an impartial and correct judgment of the moral tone of 
the myths and legends of the American Indian, a distinction must be 
made between myths and legends on the one hand and tales and 
stories which are related primarily for the indecent coarseness of 
their thought and diction on the other; for herein lies the line of 
demarcation between narratives in which the rare casual references to 
indelicate matters are wholly a secondary consideration and not the 
motives of the stories, and those ribald tales in which the evident 
motive is merely to pander to depraved taste by detailing the coarse, 
the vulgar, and the filthy in life. 

It is, indeed, a most unfortunate circumstance in the present study 
of the spoken literature of the North American Indians that the head- 
long haste and nervous zeal to obtain bulk rather than quality in 
collecting and recording it are unfavorable to the discovery and 
acquisition of the philosophic and the poetic legends and myths so 
sacred to these thoughtful people. The inevitable result of this 
method of research is the wholly erroneous view of the ethical char- 
acter of the myths and legends and stories of the American Indian, 
to which reference has already been made. The lamentable fact that 
large portions of some collections of so-called American Indian tales 
and narratives consist for the greater part of coarse, obscene, and 
indelicate recitals in no wise shows that the coarse and the indelicate 
were the primary motives in the sacred lore of the people, but it does 
indicate the need of clean-minded collectors of these narratives, men 
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who know that the obscene can not be the dominant theme of the 
legendary lore of any people. Such men will take the necessary time 
and trouble to become sufficiently acquainted with the people whose 
literature they desire to record to gain the confidence and good wili 
of the teachers and the wise men and women of the community, 
because these are the only persons capable of giving anything like a 
trustworthy recital of the legendary and the poetic narratives and the 
sacred lore of their people. 

Should one attempt to acquire standard specimens of the litera- 
ture of the white people of America by consulting corner loafers and 
their ilk, thereby obtaining a mass of coarse and obscene tales and 
stories wholly misrepresenting the living thought of the great mass 
of the white people of the country, the procedure would in no wise 
differ, seemingly, from the usual course pursued by those who claim 
to be collecting the literature of the American Indian people by con- 
sulting immature youth, agency interpreters, and other uninformed 
persons, rather than by gaining the confidence of and consulting the 
native priests and shamans and statesmen. 

To claim that in American Indian communities their story-tellers, 
owing to alleged Christian influence, are editing the mythic tales 
and legends of their people into a higher moral tone is specious and is 
a sop thrown to religious prejudice for the purpose of giving color 
to the defense of an erroneous view of the moral tone of such myths 
and legends. 

Tt is notorious that in this transition period of American Indian 
life the frontiersman and the trader on the borderland have not been 
in general of such moral character as to reflect the highest ideals in 
thought or action. Few genuine native legends and myths show 
any so-called “ moral ” revision from contact with “ white people.” Tt 
is, of course. undeniable that the coarse, the rude, and the vulgar in 
word, thought, and deed are very real and ever-present elements in 
the life of every so-called Christian community; and they are present 
in every other community. But this fact does not at all argue that it 
is useful to collect and record in detail the narratives of these in- 
decent aspects of life in any community, because the wholesome, the 
instructive, and the poetic and beautiful are, forsooth, far more diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

Except in the case of novices in the work it may be stated that 
the moral tone or quality of the mythic and legendary material col- 
lected in any community is measurably an unconscious reflex of the 
mental and moral attitude of the collector toward the high ideals 
of the race. : 

It is a pleasure to make reference here to the work of Mr. Frank 
Hamilton Cushing, Dr. Washington Matthews, and Mr. Jeremiah 
Curtin, who, in order to study with discrimination and sympathy the 
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spoken literature of the American Indians, took the necessary trouble 
to learn the motif of the narratives of mythic and legendary origin 
of these people; hence they did not feel it incumbent upon them to 
apologize for the moral tone of the legends and myths they recorded 
and published, for their own mental attitude toward the wholesome, 
the worthy, and the noble was such as to enable them to discover and 
to appreciate the same qualities in the thinking of the people they 
studied. To expound like the priest, to speak like the prophet, and 
to think like the myth-maker, were among the gifts of these men 
which enabled them to understand the motives underlying the myths 
and legends of the tribal men of the world, while they were at the 
same time fully alive to the scientific use and value of these same 
poetic narratives when analyzed and interpreted sympathetically. 

Mr. Curtin obtained his Seneca material from the following per- 
sons of the Seneca tribe, many of whom have since died: Abraham 
Johnny-John, Solomon O’Bail, George Titus, John Armstrong, 
Zachariah Jimeson, Andrew Fox, Henry Jacob, Henry Silverheels, 
Peter White, Black Chief, and Phoebe Logan. He recorded an 
extensive vocabulary of the Seneca, with which he had become 
familiar by intensive study of its structure. 

Mr. Curtin, with the mind of a master, fully grasped the impor- 
tance and the paramount significance of the intelligent collection, 
and the deeper sympathetic study, of legends and myths in general, 
and of those of the American Indians in particular, in the final estab- 
lishment of the science of mythology. 

To the editor it is one of the delightful memories of his early offi- 
cial life to recall the many instructive hours spent with Mr. Curtin 
in discussing the larger significance and the deeper implications 
which are found in the intelligent study and interpretation of legends, 
epics, and myths—the highest. type of poetic and creative composi- 
tion. And for this reason he has so freely cited from the writings 
of Mr. Curtin the meaning and the value which such a study and 
analysis had for Mr. Curtin and has for those who like him will 
fully appreciate that “the Indian tales reveal to us a whole system 
of religion, philosophy, and social polity. ... the whole mental 
and social life of the race to which they belong is evident in them.” 

The following quotations give all too briefly, perhaps, his philo- 
sophic views on these questions in his own deft, inimitable way. It is 
believed that these citations will enable the reader and the student to ~ 
gain some clear idea of the pregnant lessons Mr. Curtin drew from 
the analysis and interpretation of the legends and myths which he 
recorded, as well as of his method of studying and expounding them. 
The Seneca collection herewith presented forms only a small portion 
of his recorded mythic material. 


A few tens of years ago it was all-important to understand and explain the 
brotherhood and blood-bond of Aryan nations, and their relation to the Semitic 
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race; to discaver and set forth the meaning of that which in mental work, 
historic strivings, and spiritual ideals ties the historic nations to one another. 
At the present time this work is done, if not completely, at least measurably 
well, and a new work awaits us, to demonstrate that there is a higher and 
a mightier bond, the relationship of created things with one another, and their 
inseverable connection with That which some men reverence as God, but which 
other men call the Unknowable, the Unseen. 

This new work, which is the necessary continuation of the first, and which 
alone can give it completeness and significance, will be achieved when we have 
established the science of mythology.’ 


Again, he asks: “ How is this science from which men may receive 
such service to be founded ?” 

On this point Mr. Curtin is clear and instructive, maintaining that 
such a science of mythology can be founded— 


In one way alone: by obtaining from races outside of the Aryan and Semitie 
their myths, their beliefs, their view of the world; this done, the rest will follow 
as a result of intelligent labor. But the great battle is in the first part of the 
work; for the inherent difficulty of the task has been increased by Europeans, 
who have exterminated great numbers among the best primitive races, partially 
civilized or rather degraded others, and rendered the remainder distrustful and 
not easily approached on the subject of their myths and ethnic beliefs. 

Its weightiest service will be rendered in the domain of religion, for without 
mythology there can be no thorough understanding of any religion on earth, 
either in its inception or its growth.” 


The next citation shows Mr. Curtin’s complete mastery of the 
subject in hand, and his conclusions are well worth the careful con- 
sideration of every student of mythic and legendary lore. In refer- 
ence to the collection of myths and tales and beliefs he presents the 
following wise conclusions: 


There is everywhere a sort of selvage of short tales and anecdotes, small 
information about ghosts and snakes, among all these races, which are easily 
obtained, and most Europeans seem to think that when they have collected some 
of these trivial things they have all that the given people possess. But they are 
greatly mistaken. All these people have something better. There was not a 
single stock of Indians in America which did not possess, in beautiful forms, the 
elements of an extensive literature with a religion and philosophy which would 
have thrown light on many beginnings of Aryan and Semitic thought, a 
knowledge of which in so many cases is now lost to us, but which we hope to 
recover in time . . . if civilized men instead of slaying “ savages,” directly 
and indirectly, will treat them as human beings, and not add to the labor of those 
workers who in the near future will surely endeavor, singly or in small groups, 
to study the chief primitive races of the earth and win from them, not short 
insignificant odds and ends of information but great masses of material; 

these races possess in large volume some of the most beautiful produc- 
tions of the human mind, and facts that are not merely of great, but of unique, 
value? 


1 Curtin, Jeremiah, Myths and Folk-Tales of the Russians, Western Slavs, and Magyars, 
p. vii, Boston, 1890. 

2Ibid., p. x. 

*Ibid., pp. x—xi. 
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But we have no tale in which it is clear who all the characters are; the 
modifying influences were too great and long-continued to permit that. Though 
myth-tales are, perhaps, more interesting . . . in their present form, they 
will have not their full interest for science till it is shown who most of the 
actors are under their disguises. 

This is the nearest task of mythology. 

There are masterpieces in literature jilled with myths, inspired with myth 
conceptions of many kinds, simply colored by the life of the time and the 
nations among which these masterpieces were written and moulded to shape 
by artists, made strong from the spirit of great, simple people, as unknown to 
us as the nameless heroes who perished before Agamemnon. How much 
mythology is there in the Iliad and the Odyssey, in the Adneid, in the Divine 
Comedy of Dante, in the works of the other three great Italian poets? How 
much in Paradise Lost? How could ‘King Lear” and ‘“ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” or the “ Idylls of the King,” have been written without Keltiec mythol- 
ogy? Many of these literary masterpieces have not merely myths in their com- 
position as a sentence has words, but the earlier ones are enlarged or modified 
myth-tales of those periods, while the later ones are largely modeled on and 
inspired by the earlier.* : 


Again he declares: 

It should be remembered that whatever be the names of the myth-tale heroes 
at present, the original heroes were not human. They were not men and 
women, though in most cases the present heroes or heroines bear the names 
of men and women, or children; they perform deeds which no man could per- 
form, which only one of the forces of Nature could perform, if it had the 
volition and desires of a person. This is the great cause of wonderful deeds in 
myth-tales.” 


With reference to the work already done in American Indian 
mythology, Mr. Curtin remarks: 


We have now in North America a number of groups of tales obtained from 
the Indians which, when considered together, illustrate and supplement one 
another ; they constitute, in fact, a whole system. These tales we may describe as 
forming eollectively the creation myth of the New World. . . . Insome cases, 
simple and transparent, it is not difficult to recognize the heroes; they are 
distinguishable at once either by their names or their actions or both. In other 
eases these tales are more involved, and the heroes are not so easily known, 
because they are concealed by names and epithets. Taken as a whole, however, 
the Indian tales are remarkably clear.* 

As to the content of these American Indian tales and legends, Mr. 
Curtin says: 

What is the substance and sense of these Indian tales, of what do they treat? 
To begin with, they give an account of how the present order of things arose in 
the world. and are taken up with the exploits, adventures, and struggles of 
yarious elements, animals, birds, reptiles, insects, plants, rocks, and other 
objects before they became what they are. . . . According to the earliest 
tales of North America, this:world was occupied, prior to the appearance of 
man, by beings called variously “the first people,” “the outside people,” or 
simply ‘ people,’—the same term in all cases being used for people that is 
applied to Indians at present. 


1 Curtin, Jeremiah, Myths and Folk-Tales of the Russians, Western Slavs, and Magyars, 
p. ix, Boston, 1890. 

2Tbid., p. xvii. 

3 Curtin, Jeremiah. Hero-Tales of Ireland, pp. ix, x Boston, 1894. 
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These people, who were very numerous, lived together for ages in harmony. 
There were no collisions among them, no disputes during that period; all were 
in perfect accord. In some mysterious fashion, however, each individual was 
changing imperceptibly; an internal movement was going on. At last a time 
came when the differences were sufficient to cause conflict, except in the case 
of a group to be mentioned hereafter, and struggles began. These struggles 
were gigantic, for the ‘first people” had mighty power; they had also won- 
derful perception and knowledge, They felt the approach of friends or enemies 
even at a distance; they knew the thought in another's heart. If one of them 
expressed a wish, it was accomplished immediately; nay, if he even thought of 
a thing, it was there before him. Endowed with such powers and qualities, it 
would seem that their struggles would be endless and indecisive: but such was 
not the case. Though opponents might be equally dextrous, and have the power 
o the wish or the word in a similar degree, oue of them would conquer in the 
end through wishing for more effective and better things, and thus become the 
hero of a higher cause; that is, a cause from which benefit would accrue to 
mankind, the coming race.’ 

Among living creatures, we are not to reckon man, for man does not 
appear in any of those myth tales; they relate solely to extra-human exist- 
ences, and describe the battle and agony of creation, not the adventures of 
anything in the world since it received its present form and office. According 
to popular modes of thought and speech, all this would be termed the fall of 
the gods. for the “first people” of the Indian tales correspond to the earliest 
gods of other races.” 

In the theory of spiritual evolution, worked out by the aboriginal mind of 
America, all kinds of moral quality and character are represented as coming 
from an internal movement through which the latent, unevolved personality of 
each individual of these “ first people,” or gods, is produced. Once that per- 
sonality is produced, every species of dramatic situation and tragic catastrophe 
follows as an inevitable sequence. There is no more peace after that; there 
are only collisions followed by combats which are continued by the gods till 
they are turned into all the things, animal, vegetable, and mineral—which are 
either useful or harmful to man, and thus creation is accomplished. During 
the period of struggles, the gods organize institutions, social and religious, ac- 
eording to which they live. These are bequeathed to man; and nothing that an 
Indian has is of human invention, all is divine. An avowed innovation, any- 
thing that we call reform, anything invented by man, would be looked on as 
sacrilege, a terrible, an inexpiable crime. The Indian lives in a world prepared 
by the gods, and follows in their footsteps—that is the only morality, the one 
pure and holy religion.® 

This creation myth of the New World is a work of great value, for by aid of 
it we can bring order into mythology, and reconstruct, at least in outline, and 
provisionally, that early system of belief which was common to all races: a 
system which, though expressed in many languages and in endlessly varying 
details, has one meaning, and was, in the fullest sense of the word, one—a 
religion truly catholic and cecumenical, for it was believed in by all people, 
wherever resident, and believed in with a vividness of faith, and a sincerity of 
attachment, which no civilized man can even imagine, unless he has had long 
experience of primitive races.* 


1 Curtin, Jeremiah, Hero-Tales of Ireland, pp. x, xi, Boston, 1894, 
2Ibid., p. xi. 

3Ibid., pp. xii, xiii. 

4Ibid., p. xili. 
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The war between the gods continued till it produced on land; in the water, 
and the air, all creatures that move, and all plants that grow. There is not a 
beast, bird, fish, reptile, insect, or plant which is not a fallen divinity ; and for 
every one noted there is a story of its previous existence. 

This transformation of the former people, or divinities, of America was 
finished just*before the present race of men—that is, the Indians—appeared.* 

In some mythologies a few personages who are left unchanged at the eve of 
man’s coming transform themselves voluntarily. The details of the change vary 
from tribe to tribe, but in all it takes place in some described way, and forms 
part of the general change, or metamorphosis, which is the vital element in the 
American system. In many, perhaps in all, the mythologies, there is an account 
of how some of the former people, or gods, instead of fighting and taking part 
in the struggle of creation and being transformed, retained their original char- 
acter, and either went above the sky or sailed away westward to where the 
sky comes down, and passed out under it, and beyond, to a pleasant region where 
they live in delight. This is that contingent to which I have referred, that part 
of the “first people” in which no passion was developed; they remained in 
prinitive simplicity, undifferentiated, and are happy at present. They corre- 
spond to those gods of classic antiquity who enjoyed themselves apart, and took 
no interest whatever in the sufferings or the joys of mankind.” 

Byerything in nature had a tale of its own, if some one would but tell it. 
and during the epoch of constructive power in the race,—the epoch when lan- 
guages were built up and great stories made,—few things of importance to 
people of that time were left unconsidered; hence there was among the Indians 
of America a volume of tales as immense, one might say, as an ocean river. 
This statement I make in view of materials which I have gathered myself, and 
which are still unpublished,—materials which, though voluminous, are com- 
paratively meager, merely a hint of what in some tribes was lost, and of what 
in others is still uncollected. ... 

From what is known of the mind of antiquity, and from what data we have 
touching savage life in the present, we may affirm as a theory that primitive 
beliefs in all places are of the same system essentially as the American. In 
that system, every individual existence beyond man is a divinity, but a divinity 
under sentence,—a divinity weighed down by fate, a divinity with a history 
behind it, a history which is tragedy or comedy as the case may be. These 
histories extend along the whole line of experience, and include every combina- 
tion conceivable to primitive man.* 

During eight years of investigation among Indian tribes in North America, 
I obtained the various parts of that Creation myth mentioned in this intro- 
duction, from tribes that were remote from one another, and in different 
degress of development. Such tales I found in the east, in the central regions, 
and finally in California and Oregon. Over this space, the extreme points of 
which are 3,000 miles apart, each tribe has the Creation myth,—one portion 
being brought out with special emphasis in one tribe, and another por- 
tion in a different one. In tribes least developed, the earliest tales are very 
distinet, and specially valuable on.some points relating to the origin and fall 
of the gods. Materials from the extreme west are more archaic and simple 
than those of the east. In fact the two regions present the two extremes, 
in North America, of least developed and most developed aboriginal thought. 
In this is their interest. They form one complete system.* 


1Curtin, Jeremiah, Hero-Tales of Ireland, p. xiv, Boston, 1894, 
2Ibid., p. xv. 

8Tbid., p. xvi. 

¢Ibid., pp. xlix-l, 
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To sum up, we may say, that the Indian tales reveal to us a whole system of 
religion, philosophy, and social polity. .. . 

Those tales form a complete series. The whole mental and social life of the 
race to which they belong is evident in them. 

The results to be obtained from a comparison of systems of thought like the 
Indian and the Gaelic would be great, if made thoroughly. If extended to all 
races, such a comparison would render possible a history of the human mind 
in a form such as few men at present even dream of,—a history with a basis as 
firm as that which lies under geology. ... We must make large additions 
indeed to our knowledge of primitive peoples. We must complete the worix 
begun in America.... The undertaking is arduous, and there is need to 
engage in it promptly. The forces of civilized society, at present, are destroying 
on all sides, not saving that which is precious in primitive people. Civilized 
society supposes that man, in an early degree of development, should be stripped 
of all that he owns, both material and mental, and then be refashioned to 
serve the society that stripped him. If he will not yield to the stripping and 
training, then slay him.” 

In the United States, little was accomplished till recent years; of late. how- 
ever, public interest has been roused somewhat, and, since Major Powell entered 
the field, and became Director of the Bureau of Ethnology, more has been done 
in studying the native races of America than had been done from the discovery 
of the country up to that time. 

Of course there is no true information in the American ethnic religion as to 
the real changes which affected the world around us; but there is in it, as in 
all systems like it, true information regarding the history of the human mind. 
Every ethnic religion gives us documentary evidence. It gives us positive facts 
which, in their own sphere, are as true as are facts of geology in the history 
of the earth’s crust and surface. They do not tell us what took place in the 
world without, in the physical universe, they had no means of doing so; but 
they do tell us what took place at certain periods in the world of mind, in the 
interior of man.* 

An ethnie or primitive religion is one which belongs to people of one blood 
and language, people who increased and developed together with the beliefs 
of every sort which belong to them. Such a religion includes every species of 
knowledge, every kind of custom, institution, and art. Every aboriginal nation 
or human brood has its gods. All people of one blood and origin are under the 
immediate care and supervision of their gods, and preserve continual communi- 
eation and converse with them. According to their own beliefs, such people 
received from their gods all that they have, all that they practice, all that they 
know. Such people, while their blood is unmixed and their society unconquered, 
adhere to their gods with the utmost fidelity. 

The bonds which connect a nation with its gods, bonds of faith, and those 
which connect the individuals of that nation with one another, bonds of blood, 
are the strongest known to primitive man, and are the only social bonds in 
prehistoric ages.* 

A good deal has been given to the world of late on mythology by able writers 
who with good materials would attain good results; but as the materials at 
their disposal are faulty, much of their work with all its cleverness is mainly a 
persistent pouring of the emply into the void. 


1 Curtin, Jeremiah, Hero-Tales of Ireland, p. xlviii, Boston, 1894, 

2Ibid., pp. xlvi, xlvii. 

3 Curtin, Jeremiah, Creation Myths of Primitive America, pp. xxxi-xxxii, Boston, 1898. 
4Ibid., p. xxxii. = ee 
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We have seen attempts made to show that real gods have been developed by 
savage men from their own dead savage chiefs. Such a thing has never been 
done since the human race began, and it could never have been imagined by any 
man who knew the ideas of primitive races from actual experience or from com- 
petent testimony. The most striking thing in all savage belief is the low esti- 
mate put on man when unaided by divine, uncreated power. In Indian belief 
every object in the universe is divine except man... . 

Vegetable gods, so called, have been scoffed at by writers on mythology. The 
scoff is baseless, for the first people were turned, or turned themselves, into 
trees and various plants as frequently as into beasts and other ereatures. Maize 
or Indian corn is a transformed god who gave himself to be eaten to save man 
from hunger and death. When Spanish priests saw little cakes of meal eaten 
ceremonially by Indians, and when the latter informed them rhat they were 
eating their god, the good priests thought this a diabolical mockery of the 
Holy Sacrament, and a blasphemous trick of Satan to ruin poor ignorant 
Indians. 

I have a myth in which the main character is a violent and cruel old person- 
age who is merciless and faith-breaking, who does no end of damage till he is 
cornered at last by a good hero and turned into the wild parsnip. Before 
transformation this o!d parsnip could travel swiftly, but now be must stay in 
one place, and of course kills people only when they eat him. 

The treasure saved to science by the primitive race of America is unique in 
value and high significance. The first result from it is to carry us back through 
untold centuries to that epoch when man made the earliest collective and con- 
sistent explanation of this universe and its origin. 

Occupying this vantage-ground, we can now throw a flood of light on all those 
mythologies and ethnic religions or systems of thought from which are lost in 
part, great or small, the materials needed to prove the foundation and begin- 
nings of each of them. In this condition are all ancient recorded religions, 
whether of Greece, Rome, Egypt, Chaldea, Persia, or India.” 


Again, in speaking of the first people, the ancients, or the man- 
beings of the oldest myth, or rather cycle of myths, in America, Mr. 
Curtin continues his exposition of the significance of these poetic 
figures: 


After they had lived on an indefinite period, they appear as a vast number 
of groups, which form two camps, which may be called the good and the bad. 
In the good camp are the persons who originate all the different kinds of 
food, establish all institutions, arts, games, amusements, dances, and religious 
ceremonies for the coming race. 

In the other camp are cunning, deceitful beings, ferocious and hungry man- 
eaters—the harmful powers of every description. The heroes of the good 
camp overcome these one after another by stratagem, superior skill, swiftness, 
or the use of the all-powerful wish; but they are immortal, and, though over- 
come, can not be destroyed. .. . 

When the present race of men (that is, Indians) appear on the scene, the 
people of the previous order of affairs have vanished. One division, vast in 
number, a part of the good and all the bad ones, have become the beasts, birds, 
fishes, reptiles, insects, plants, stones, cold, heat, light, darkness, fire, rain, 
snow, earthquake, sun, moon, stars—have become, in fact, every living thing, 
object, agency, phenomenon, process, and power outside of man, Another 


1Curtin, Jeremiah, Creation Myths of Primitive America, pp. xxxvii-xxxvili, Boston, 
1898. 
2 Ibid., pp. xxxvili-xxxix. 
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party much smaller in number, who succeeded in avoiding entanglement in the 
struggle of preparing the world for man, left the earth. According to some 
myths they went beyond the sky to the upper land; according to others they 
sailed in boats over the ocean to the West—sailed till they went out beyond the 
setting sun, beyond the line where the sky touches the earth. There they are 
living now free from pain, disease, and death, which came into the world just 
before they left, but before the coming of man and through the agency of this 
first people. ... 

This earliest American myth cycle really describes a period in the beginning 
of which all things—and there was no thing then which was not a person— 
lived in company without danger to each other or trouble. This was the period 
of primeval innocence, of which we hear so many echoes in tradition and 
early literature, when that infinite variety of character and quality now 
manifest in the universe was still dormant and hidden, practically uncre- 
ated. This was the “ golden age” of so many mythologies—the ‘“ golden age” 
dreamed of so often, but never seen by mortal man; a period when, in their 
original form and power, the panther and the deer, the wolf and the antelope, 
lay down together, when the rattlesnake was as harmless as the rabbit, when 
trees could talk and flowers sing, when both could move as nimbly as the 
swiftest on earth. 

Such, in a sketch exceedingly meager and imperfect, a hint rather than a 
sketch, is the first great cycle of American mythology—the creation-myth of 
the New World. From this cycle are borrowed the characters and machinery 
for myths of later construction and stories of inferior importance; myths 
relating to the action of all observed forces and phenomena; struggles of the 
seasons, winds, light and darkness; and stories in great numbers containing 
adventures without end of the present animals, birds, reptiles, and insects— 
people of the former world in their fallen state... . 

“To whatever race they muy belong, the earliest myths, whether of ancient 
record or recent collection, point with unerring indication to the same source 
as those of America, for the one reason that there is no other source. The 
personages of any given body of myths are such manifestations of force in the 
world around them, or the result of such manifestations, as the ancient myth- 
makers observed; and whether they went backwards or forwards, these were 
the only personages possible to them, because they were the only personages 
accessible to their senses-or conceivable to their minds... . 

Since they had passions varying like those of men, the myth-makers narrate 
the origin of these passions, and carried their personages back to a period of 
peaceful and innocent chaos, when there was no motive as yet in existence. 
After a while the shock came. The motive appeared in the form of revenge 
for acts done through cupidity or ignorance; strife began, and never left the 
world of the gods till one quota of them was turned into animals, plants, 
heavenly bodies, everything in the universe, and the other went away unchanged 
to a place of happy enjoyment. 

All myths have the same origin, and all run parallel up to a certain point, 
which may be taken as the point to which the least-developed people have 
risen.” 


And Mr. Curtin further says: 


At that period the earth ... was occupied by personages who are called 
people, though it is well understood at all times that they were not human; 
they were persons, individuals.* 


1 Curtin, Jeremiah Myths and Folk-Lore of Ireland, pp. 22-27, Boston, 1890. 
2Thid., p. 22. 
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To trace the ancestral sources of a people’s thought and character, 
a careful and critical study of the myths, and later of the mythology 
. of that people, first exclusively and then comparatively, is required. 
This study deals with ideas and concepts expressed by three well- 
known Greek terms, mythos, epos, and logos, and also with those 
expressed by the term resulting from the combination of the first 
and the last of these words. These are among many words of human 
speech which comprise all human experience and history. It is re- 
markable also that each may be translated into English by the term 
“word.” . 

The word “mythology” is a philosophic term composed of two 
very interesting and instructive Greek words, mythos and logos. 

The first term, mythos, denoted whatever was thoughtfully ut- 
tered by the mouth of savage and barbaric men—the expression of 
thought which had been shut in to mature—a story of prehistoric 
time, a naive, creative concept stated in terms of human life and 
activity—a poem. In matters of religion and cosmogony such an 
utterance was final and conclusive to those men. 

The second term, logos, having at the beginning approximately 
the same meaning as mzthos, became in Greek philosophic think- 
ing the symbol or expression of the internal constitution as well as 
the external form and sign of thought, and so became “the expres- 
sion of exact thought— .. . exact because it corresponds to uni- 
versal and unchanging principles,” reaching “its highest exalta- 
tion in becoming not only reason in man but the reason in the uni- 
verse—the Divine Logos, the thought of God, the Son of God, God 
himself ” (Curtin). The logos is thus the expression of the philoso- 
phy of men measurably cultured; it is the intelligent exegesis of the 
content of the mythos in terms of objective and subjective reality; 
it is scientific because it is logical; it is the later literary criticism— 
the analytic and synthetic treatment of myths and epics. So, in the 
experience of every people having an ethnic past, mythos and logos 
represent two well-defined stages of human thought—the naive and 
the philosophic—and also the elder time and the modern. So myth- 
ology may be defined as the science or the logic of the myth; it 
belongs to times of relatively high culture and does not flourish in 
savagery, for savages have only myths. It may be well to note 
that a third stage of thought is expressed in the Greek term epos, 
which is the adornment or garbing and dramatizing of the myth 
concepts in poetic form, in story, saga, and legend—the epic. 

Only modern research with its critical exegesis and sympathetic 
interpretation brings down the study of the concepts of the myths 
of the fathers measurably to the character of a science. 

The highest type of poetry expresses itself in myth, in the 
epos, and in the logos. For men of undeveloped thought, of inchoate 
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mentation, this is the mental process through which they dimly 
apprehend the significance of the complex and closely interrelated 
phenomena of life and of environing nature, and the medium by 
which they harmonize the ceaseless functioning of these with their 
own experience, with the activity of their own subconscious mind, and 
with the divine promptings and visions vouchsafed them by the 
dawn of their own superconscious intellect. 

The initial step of the process is the ingenuous act of the imagina- 
tion in personifying, yea, in ideally humanizing, the bodies, elements, 
and forces of environing nature; as, for instance, the picturing by the 
Iroquois and their nerghbors, the Algonquian, of snow as the living 
body of a man formed by the God of Winter, whose breath was potent 
enough to drive animals and birds into their winter retreats and some 
even into hibernation, represented as the hiding of the animals from 
his brother, the Master or God of Life. 

The next step in the process is the socialization of this-vast com- 
pany—the imputation of life, soul, purpose, and a rational réle to 
them constitutes the epic, which is also the poet’s handiwork. 

As the basis of religious expression, Seneca-Iroquoian myths and 
legends, in common with those of all other men, are to most people 
the empty tales of superstition, the foundations of idolatry, be- 
cause its gods and deities, forsooth, have never actually existed. 
But myths are fictitious only in form and dress, while they are true 
in matter and spirit, for truth is congruity between reason and 
objects, and hence is eternal and universal. 

The human side of these personifications of the processes and 
phenomena of nature in some instances has become so real and so 
natural that these beings no longer act or function in terms of the 
processes of nature only, but as the thaumaturgic fetishes of potent 
sorcerers, performing wonderful feats of orenda, as they are repre- 
sented as doing in a large number of these narratives. Now, these 
accounts are certainly not myths and are not legends in the true sense 
of the term, but are, rather, fictitious narratives or tales of reputed 
individual human achievement, quite incredible, of course, as authen- 
tic acts of mankind. They center about the reputed affairs of a 
human being, or do so at least in the view of the modern story-teller. 

In the collection of Seneca narratives of Mr. Curtin eight relate 
to the Genonsgwa (the Stone Coats or Stone Giants), six to Hino” 
(Hinon) or the Thunder People, six to the Dagwanoenyent or 
Whirlwind People, five to the Shagodiioweq or Wind People, and 
three to the Djogeon or Dwarf People. It is probable that the two 
groups of “ wind” peoples originally arose from a single personage. 
From single personages like Hino” or Thunder, Shagodiioweq or 
the Wind, and Dagwanoenyent or the Cyclone or Whirlwind, the 
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story-tellers of to-day have created large bodies of fictitious people, 
representing a reversal of the original process by which the first 
great concepts were formed. 

But truth seemingly was not readily appreciable by primal men 
until it was dramatized in saga, in legend, and in myth, in formulas, 
rites, ceremonies, customs, and material symbols based on those nar- 
ratives; in short, it had to be couched in terms of human expression 
and activity. These symbols and figurative expressions bore the 
fashion and impress of the time and the place, and so before truth so 
dramatized can be fully understood it must be carefully freed from 
the garb and trappings of local and temporal use and need; in brief, 
the literal unreality of myth must be lifted from the substantive and 
the spiritual realities it symbolizes. 

And, for this reason, a deity embodying or representing one of 
the great recurrent processes of nature or one of the seemingly 
changeless features of the universe is something vastly more than 
a mere figment of the human brain; for, although conceived in terms 
of man, the “ deity” in his own sphere and function is limitless in 
power, incomprehensible in mode of life and action, and abides with- 
out begining of days or end of years—properties which make the 
god divine and infinitely superior to man, the creature of divine 
power. 

One of the fundamental teachings of the study of the myths of 
the American Indians is that the so-called Genesis or Creation myths 
relate the activitres and exploits, in more or less detail, of the “ elder 
people,” the “first people,” whom men later call the gods. Rightly 
understood and sympathetically conceived, these events are not predi- 
cated of human beings as such. These narrations explain in just 
what manner the present order of things in nature arese; they 
detail what took place in a condition of things different from the 
present, and which were, in the minds of their relators, the neces- 
sary antecedent processes resulting in the establishment of the pres- 
ent order of nature. They treat only of the “first people.” None 
relate to human beings and none treat of things done since man 
appeared on earth. 

Human in form and in feeling, and yet most divine, were the gods 
and deities of the ancient Seneca and the other Iroquoian peoples. 
While the divine social and political organization was necessarily for 
psychological reasons a close reflex or replica of the human, and 
although both gods and man derived descent from an original first 
parent, yet the first divine ancestor was a self-existing god, and the 
first man was the creature of one of these divine Powers. 

The expression of the mythic—the cosmogonic, the cosmologie—in 
terms of human function and attribute and activity is well illus- 
trated in the legends and myths of the Iroquoian peoples. In these 
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sagas the personifications of the elements and forces of nature are 
classified as human by the use of the term on’gwe, “a human 
being or mankind” (for the word has both a singular and a plural 
signification), to designate them. ; 

The task of classifying these narratives, even tentatively, is not an 
easy one, for the proportion of these stories which seem to be unques- 
tionably fiction to those which are myths «nd legends is relatively 
much larger than might be suspected without some investigation. It 
is clearly wrong to call everything legend or myth when the evidence 
from the facts seems to forbid such action. For it is evident that 
very many of the narratives are fiction—stories composed and related 
to amuse, to mystify..or to glorify some hero, or perhaps to spread 
the fame of some noted sorcerer and his fetishes. 

The setting and the framework of the narrative or story may be 
taken from a myth and one or more myth episodes incorporated in it. 
but the result is a fabrication because it does not rest on facts of 
human experience. 

Now, for example, the narratives concerning the so-called Stone 
Coats, Stone Giants, or the Genonsgwa are not myths but legends. 
These beings do not figure in the Creation Myth of the Iroquois, but 
are a brood of beings whose connection with Stone is due to false 
etymology of a proper name ina myth.t This is an interesting and 
instructive example of forgotten derivations of words and names 
and the resultant new conceptions. 

In the Genesis myth of the Iroquoian peoples the Winter Season. 
by personification, was placed in the class of man-beings with the 
name, ‘ He-who-is-clad-in-ice,” or “ He-who-is-ice-clad.” Now it so 
happens that the word for ice and for chert or flint stone is derived 
from a common stem whose fundamental meaning is “ glare,” “ erys- 
tal,” or “ what is ice-hke.” But the myth-tellers, in order to add an 
air of the mystical to their recital, did not fail to play on the double 
meaning of the word for ice, and so represented the Winter Man- 
being as “The Flint-clad Man-being” rather than as “The Ice-clad 
Man-being.” And the results of Winter’s cold and frost were told in 
terms of flint or chert stone, and so bergs and cakes and blocks of 
ice became in the narration objects of flint and chert stone. Winter’s 
cold is conveyed from place to place by means of cakes and bergs 
of ice, which are transformed by the poet into canoes of flint or stone. 
And in time the stone canoe is transferred from myth to the realm of 
fiction and legend to glorify the fame of some human hero. 

And in the thinking of the Iroquois the Flint-clad Man-being 
became separated and distinct from the Man-being of the Winter. 


1 For an extended etymologic demonstration of the facts stated in the text, consult 
articles Tawiskaron and Nanabozho by the editor in the Handbook of American Indians 
(Bulletin 30 of the Bureau of American Ethnology). 
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At this point the fictitious Man-being who was Stone-clad parted 
company forever with the personified nature force or process that 
was frost-bearing and ice-clad. The former was gradually reduced 
to a peculiar species of mankind—the stone giant, for he was repre- 
sented as stone-clad, while the latter retained his first estate as one 
of the chief characters in the Genesis myth of the Iroquoian peoples. 

The ordinary Iroquoian concept of the Stone Coat or Stone Giant 
indicates, to the student at least, that the Winter God, the Great 
Frost Giant of the common Iroquoian Genesis myth, was its source. 
Aside from the evident etymologic connection, the most significant 
feature is the constant tradition that the home land of these anthro- 
poid monsters is in the regions of the north where this same authority 
usually places the burial place of the Winter God after his defeat and 
death at the hands of his twin brother, the Life God, sometimes 
called the Master of Life. 

The tales which relate how the Stone Coat people are made from 
perverse men and women first by carefully covering the body with 
pitch and then by rolling and wallowing in sand and down sand 
banks repeatedly, shows how utterly forgotten is the true source of 
this interesting concept among the story tellers and their hearers. 
There is no doubt that the original “Stone Coat” was the “ Ice-Clad 
Winter God.” In the Curtin collection there are eight stories which ° 
refer to the Genonsgwa, or Stone Coats, sometimes called Stone 
Giants, but there is nothing in them to connect these peculiar ficti- 
tious monsters with the original conception. In none are the opera- 
tions of the winter process predicated of these fictitious beings. They 
are merely exaggerated human figures and not symbols of a process 
of nature, their deeds are the deeds of men, and are not the acts of 
a process of nature expressed in terms of human activity. 

And thus is founded the race of the Stone Giants or Stone Coats, or 
more popularly the Giants. When once these fictitious beings were 
regarded as human monsters they soon became confused with cruel 
hermits and bloodthirsty sorcerers who because of evil tastes 
were cannibals and dwelt apart from the habitations of men, who 
shunned and feared them, and the tales about them became narra- 
tives that do not detail the activities of the Winter God—the personi- 
fied process of nature; and so, like their human prototypes, they 
increased and multiplied mightily, and so were as numerous as the 
leaves on the trees. 

The persons or figures produced by the attribution of human life 
and mind to all objective and subjective things were, by virtue of the 
reality of the elements they embodied, the deities or the gods of this 
system of thought. In brief, they were composed of both the meta- 
morphosed and of the unchanged first or ancient people who in dis- 
tinctive character were conceived of as the formal and outward ex- 
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pression of human mind. In the course of time these deities or gods 
are said to have taught their people the arts and crafts and the ele- 
ments of their culture and their faith, thus revealing their will and 
the things which were to be in the future. This divine knowledge, 
this wisdom of the gods, was obtained or revealed in dreams or 
visions and by theophanies. But a knowledge of the activities of the 
_ people holding these views makes it evident that the doctrines and 
the arts and the crafts taught by the gods and the institutions 
tounded by them for the people are in fact the activities of the 
people themselves which had been unconsciously imputed to these 
deities. Of course, the gods can teach and can reveal only what has 
been before imputed to them by the people. 

The original and chief person in the myth was not a human being, 
although he was represented as possessed of the form, the desires, 
and the volition of a person. He is reputed to have performed acts 
which no human being had the power to perform, acts which only 
the functioning of a process of nature or of life could accomplish. 

In some of these narratives human beings, bearing human names, 
have been substituted and the heroes and heroines of these stories are 
men, women, and children. 

The substitution of human beings in the stead of the personified 
forces or processes of nature supphes the reason that apparently 
wonderful superhuman deeds are accomplished by the human substi- 
tutes, whereas the acts portrayed are those of natural forces, not of 
human brain and brawn. 

The stories of the Dagwanoenyent, or Flying Heads, Cyclones, and 
Whirlwinds, of the Genonsgwa, or Stone Coats (the Frost Giants, 
or Gods of Winter, but originally named Tawiskaron), and of the 
Sthagodiyoweqgowa, or Wind God, purport to relate historical events, 
although they are mythic and legendary in form. But unlettered 
peoples do not transmit history. The writing of history presupposes 
not only the art of writing but also some kind of permanent social 
and political crganization. Individual experiences fade rapidly, for 
lacking the needful general interest they do not unite with others in 
forming even some phase of the local history of a group. The ex- 
periences of individuals and even of small unimportant groups of 
people also lack the interest necessary to bring about their trans- 
mission as history. Hence such uncivilized peoples leave to their 
posterity no authentic accounts of the events of their times, for only 
in song and saga, where poetry mingles with fact, do they attempt to 
transmit the narratives of historical events and experiences. 

But with the organization and development of society into greater 
complexity of social and governmental organization there arises 
the need for the transmission of a record of tribal or communal ex- 
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periences in which a certain number of persons are intensely inter- 
ested—tribal wars, feats and acts and sayings of great leaders and 
reformers, and other noteworthy public events claim permanency of 
record, and thus bistory is written. 

Popular tradition treats historical events in a naive poetical way, 
and authentic historical experiences may thus be preserved. Through 
poetic treatment oral tradition becomes legend, so that one of the 
clearest criterions of legend is the fact that it frequently relates 
things that are not credible. Legend is the tradition of men who 
have not the art of writing and is a particular form of poetic narra- 
tive. So that in origin and nature history differs from legend 
because of difference of spheres of interest. Private and personal 
affairs and experiences and things that are of some interest to the 
common people and heroes, great personages, and public events and 
affairs are made attractive to the popular minds by means of poetic 
treatment. Legend is oral tradition in use among folk who do not 
make use of writing or other graphic art to secure permanency of 
record, while history is the written record of events and achievements 
and thoughts of men, which always presupposes the existence and 
the practice of graphic or scriptorial art. 

Now, oral tradition, or legend, is not transmitted without im- 
portant variation in details from generation to generation, and 
so it is an untrustworthy medium for the conveyance of historical 
events. 

The saga, or popular story, may become sacred legend—that is, a 
characteristically “sacred” narrative about the “first people,” or 
the gods—or it may remain simply a story or tale. These twe 
classes of story or narrative had specific names among the Seneca 
and their congeners of the Ivoquoian stock. The sacred legend was 
called Aa’ha@, or Ka’karw@ by the r-using dialects of the Iroquoian 
tribes. The literal meaning of this noun is not known; in the Onon- 
daga dialect the /-sound would be replaced by the g-sound. These 
legends are “sacred” to the extent that they would not be related 
except during certain seasons of the year for the fear of breaking a 
religious taboo, forbidding strictly the telling of this class of nar- 
rative. The transgression of this prohibition was punished by the 
offended and vexed “ first people,” concerning whom the myths or 
stories are related, although modern story-tellers, with scarce an 
exception, who have forgotten the true and logical reason for the 
inhibition mistakenly declare that the aforesaid penalty would be 
inflicted by the toads or snakes or by some other subtle animal. 

The myths of the American Indian refer to an order of things 
which preceded the present order, and to a race of man-beings who 
dwelt first in the world above the sky and later in small number only 
on this earth and who were the so-called “ first people,” “ the ancients.” 
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It is evident that myths of origins project backward to an assumed 
condition of things the story of a day or of a year, and creation is 
described as Spring on a universal scale, that is, it explains the man- 
ner in which the order of things, existent where the stories are told, 
came about, as a Rebirth of Nature. But no one will contend that 
there were human eyewitnesses of what the narratives report. 

The wise men, prophets, and priests of tribal men painted these 
tales with the glamour and witchery of poetry. Myths are the poetic 
judgments of tribal nen about the phenomena of life and the outside 
world and embody the philosophy of these men about the problems 
and mysteries of the universe around them and in their own lives. 
So, in order to understand these narratives, it is necessary to study 
them with the deepest sympathy. But our sympathy with the view- 
point of the myth narratives of tribal men should not veil the realities 
of science from our minds. 

Piloted by science in seeking to know the truth about the universe, 
scholars do not expect to discover it in the myth-lore or the folk- 
lore of tribal men. To study the birth and the growth of opinions 
forms one of the most instructive chapters in the science of mind or 
psychology. 

The Seneca name Sthagodiiowe“gowa or Sthagodiiowe’qgowa des- 
ignates one of the famous “man-beings” who are of the lineage of 
the “ first people.” Some unknowing Indian interpreters render this 
term erroneously by the English words “ false face,” which is a trans- 
lation which effectually conceals the literal meaning of the expression, 
which is freely “The Great Ones Who Defend Them.” But as an 
appellative the term is also applied to a single one of these fictitious 
beings. The plural concept is evidently a late development, and 
probably arose after the establishment of societies whose members, 
when ceremonially attired, must for one thing wear a wooden mask 
having as its essential mark a wry mouth. So it is clear that the ex- 
pression “ false face” applies to the members of such societies and not 
at all to the man-beings so impersonated. The Iroquoian myth of 
Creation knows only one man-being, who assumed the duty of pro- 
tecting mankind from pestilence and disease. He was the God of the 
Air or the Wind, sometimes appearing as the Whirlwind. Cere- 
monially he is addressed as S‘hedwasd’da or as Et‘hi‘so’da‘, both 
meaning “ He Who Is Our Grandfather.” 

It would seem that the pluralizing of the concept has resulted in 
a marked forgetting of the original objective reality represented in 
the concept, which in turn detracts from the high esteem in which 
the original Wind God was held. The Onondaga name of this per- 
sonage is Hadu’’,; the Mohawk, Akon’ward@. Both these names 
have arisen from something peculiar to members of the so-called 
“False Face Societies,” the first meaning, from the common postures 
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assumed by the members, “ hunch-backed,” and the second, “ mask,” 
from the wooden mask worn by the members of the society when in 
session. So the expression of the evil side of the manifestations of 
the Power of the Wind or Air, Pestilence, Disease, and Death may 
‘safely be predicated of this member of the “ first people.” 

A god or deity exerts or maintains its influence over the mind and 
heart of man because it is something more than a mere creature of 
the human brain. The god exercises certain attributes, peculiarities 
and forces which place him outside the sphere of human knowledge 
and experience and competence into a class by himself; he emboclies 
in himself, according to belief, the power to function as a process or 
force of the universe plus the attributed human faculties and aspect. 

Some of the French writers among the early explorers in North 
America refer to a native belief in “the ancients of animals,” which, 
it was stated, were. regarded as the type and the progenitors of each 
particular species of animal. But this statement gives only a glimpse 
of a larger faith. These so-called “ ancients of animals” were indeed 
only a part of the great company of “the ancients,” “ the ancestors,” 
or “the first people,” each being a personified element or process of 
life or of outside nature, who became by fated metamorphosis the 
reputed progenitors of all faunal and floral life on the earth. 

But an interpretative understanding of the Genesis myth of the 
American Indians shows that these “ancients,” these primal “an- 
cestors,” were regarded as “ human beings,” as belonging to that class 
of animate beings to which the Indian himself belonged. Yet, these 
“ancients” were the “gods,” “the beings,” or “the existences,” of 
anthropic form, character, and volition, whose metamorphosis later 
produced, according to the Indian philosophy, the present order of 
things on earth. So, the “ first beings,” conceived as * human beings,” 
were indeed the gods—the personified agents of the powers, processes, 
and phenomena of nature. 

It is this principle of transformation, or metamorphosis, that in 
part explains why there are represented largely * anthropic gods” 
with “animal masks” in Central America, Mexico, India, China, 
Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria, and not many true “animal gods” 
with “human masks.” 

3ut in some places there arose confusion between these poetic cre- 
ations of a childlike faith and the lineal ancestors of men. When 
pride of birth and of position dominated the minds of aristocratic 
men they sought to trace their pedigree to the gods, and so they 
blindly claimed descent from these primal gods, who, in their an- 
thropie aspect, were mere fictions of the mind, and so in time and in 
some lands this process resulted in what is usually called “ ancestor 
worship.” This is, therefore, never a primitive faith, but only a 
decadent culture. 
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All early men of inchoate mentation, of self-centered thinking, 
shared their needs and afflictions, their woes and ambitions. their suf- 
ferings and aspirations, and their joys and blessings with their gods. 
feeling that their gods who bore their own likeness by the unconscious 
imputation of human nature to them were endowed with the attri- 
butes, whims, virtues, and frailties of human natuie. They believed 
that their gods must be men—man-beings, men like themselyes—else 
these deities could not foresee and understand their necessities and 
so could not sympathize with men everywhere. Hence an Iroquois, 
thinking and speaking of their deities only in terms of human speech 
and thought, designates a god or other spirit of his faith by the word 
denoting man, human being, or mankind. 

Of the gods and deities of Iroquois myths the editor has written : 


Like most American Indian mythologies. the Iroquoi:n deals with three great 
mythic cosmical periods. In the first dwelt a race of gigantie anthropic heings— 
man-beings, let them be called, because though they were reputed to have been 
larger, purer, wiser, inore ancient, and possessed of more potent orenda (q. v.). 
than man, and having superior ability to perform the great elemental functions 
characterizing definitely the things represented by them, they nevertheless had 
the form, mien, and mind of man, their creator; for unconsciously did man 
erente the gods. the great primal beings of cosmic time—the controllers or 
directors, or impersonations. of the bodies and phenomena of nature—in his 
own image. To these man-beings, therefore, were imputed the thought, manners. 
customs. habits. and social organization of their creators; notwithstanding this, 
Inan regarded them as uncreated, eternal, and immortal; for by a curious para- 
dox, man, mistaking his own mental fictions, his metaphors, for realities. ex- 
plained his own existence, wisdom, and activities as the divine product of the 
creations of his own inchoate mind. The dwelling-place of the first great primal 
beings, characterized by flora and fauna respectively identical with the plant 
and animal life appearing later on the earth, was conceived to have been the 
upper surface of the visible sky, which was regarded as a solid plain. Here 
lived the first -beings in peace and contentment for a very long period of time: 
no one knows or ever knew the length of this first cosmic period of tranquil 
existence. But there came a time when an event occurred which resulted in 
a metamorphosis in the state and aspect of celestial and earthly things; in 
fact, the seeming had to become or to assume the real, and so came to pass the 
cataclysmic change of things of the first period into that now seen on the earth 
and in the sky, and the close of this period was the dawn of the gods of this 
mythology.’ 


So the character and the nature of the deities and spirits of the 
faith of the Iroquois peoples were a direct reflex of those attributes 
cf the people themselves. It may be inferred in general that the more 
primitive and cultureless the people are the more crude. the more 
barbaric and savage will be their conceptions of their gods and the 
nature and functions of these naive creations, but, conversely, it is 
cnly with the possession of a higher degree of intelligence that come 
nobler, more refined, grander, and more spiritual ideas of their gods. 
This admits of no exception. 


1 Handbook of American Indians, pt. 2, p. 720. 
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Whatever, therefore, the final terms are in which men at any time 
and place define their deities, the premises of their reasoning about 
them is always quite the same—namely, to define the unknown man 
in terms of the /:nown men themselves—but this known quantity, 
man, is variable and inconstant, changing with time and place. All 
powers and functions and attributes of mind and body, inherent in 
man and distinctive of him—no matter whether beneficent or evil— 
men imputed to their gods in more or less idealized form. 

Guided by inchoate reasoning, the crude thinking of unscientific 
minds, all early men, responsive to external stimuli and the internal 
yearning for truth, ascribed to their gods and spirits not only all 
human functions and attributes measurably idealized, but also all 
their arts and social and religious institutions were likewise attrib- 
uted, probably quite unconsciously, to their gods and deities. These 
anthropic features and activities and anthropopathic mind were not 
ascribed, of course, to other men, but rather to the so-called “ first 
people *—the personified, animated and humanized phenomena and 
processes of nature, of the environments of their experience. Thus, 
the social and institutional organization of the gods becomes a some- 
what idealized epitome or reflex of the human society as it existed 
and exists among the people in whose minds these divine organiza- 
tions had their origin. By so doing men painted, either consciously 
or unconsciously, in their religious activities and in their god-lore 
a faithful picture of the earliest culture and civilization of their own 
ethnic progenitors. 

Hence, when authentic historical records are wanting the student 
may by close and sympathetic analysis and interpretation of the 
myths and the religion of a people acquire a fairly accurate knowl- 
edge of the history and culture of such a people. In this manner, 
indeed, the gods verily become the revealers of all history and the 
teachers of the arts and crafts and industries and the true founders 
of the institutions—human and divine—to that people. In this in- 
teraction of the human mind with the forces and phenomena of life 
and environing nature les the true source of inspiration and proph- 
ecy. The history of the gods is the history of man. Because the 
gods, in general, symbolize universal processes in life and nature 
they and their attributes and functions in time become more or less 
highly idealized creations of the conscious, the subconscious, and the 
superconscious thinking of men. 

The lesson of these myths and legends is that man is other than 
the material world; that while he is in it he is not of it; that while 
he feels nature’s elemental activities impelling him and impinging 
on his senses, his apprehensive yearning heart sees the beckoning 
finger of a higher and nobler destiny. 
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All bodies of myths agree perfectly on one fundamental principle, 
transformation, through which all things on this earth have become 
what they are. 

This principle of metamorphosis indicates the mental process by 
which these things were represented as becoming what they seemed 
to be—animated things, subjectively endowed with human form, 
thought, and volition, to explain the phenomena of life and sur- 
rounding nature. 


I desire to record here my grateful acknowledgment of the assist- 
ance rendered by Mr. F. W. Hodge, ethnologist in charge of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, in the form of valuable suggestions 
in connection with the work and in other ways. I wish also to 
express my appreciation of the courtesy of Messrs. Little, Brown & 
Co., of Boston, in giving the bureau permission to use freely the 
material contained in the instructive “ Introductions ” written by the 
late Jeremiah Curtin for his interesting books, published by that 
company under the titles: “ Myths and Folk-Tales of the Russians, 
Western Slavs, and Magyars”; “ Myths and Folk-Lore of Ireland”; 
“Hero-Tales of Ireland”; and “Creation Myths of Primitive 
America.” 
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PHONETIC KEY 


a as in father 
a preceding sound, prolonged 
a as in what 
fi as in hat 
i next preceding sound, prolonged 
a as in all 
al as in aisle 
au as ou in out 
cas sh in shall 
cas th in wealth 
d pronounced with the tip of the tongue touching the upper teeth, 
as in enunciating English tA in with; the only sound of d employed 
in writing native words 
as in they 
as in met 
as in waif 
as in gig 
as in hot 
1 as In pique 
1 next preceding sound, prolonged 
i as in pit 
k as in kick 
nas in run 
fas vg in ring 
o as in note 
q as ch in German ich 
r slightly trilled; this is its only sound 
s as In sop 
t pronounced with the tip of the tongue touching the upper teeth, 
as in enunciating the English ¢A in with; this is its only sound 
u as in rule 
tas in rut 
w as In wit 
y as in ye 
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dj as 7 in judge 

hw as wh in what 

te as ch in church 

" marks nasalized vowels, thus e", 0°, ai", 6", ai", 4" 

‘ indicates an aspiration or soft emission of breath 

> marks the glottal stop, ii’, 6” 

th In this combination ¢ and / are separately uttered, as ¢h in the 
English words hothouse, foothold. 


MATERIAL COLLECTED BY JEREMIAH CURTIN 


FICTION 
1. Tue Stsrer AND Her Srx Exper Broturrs 


Once there was a lodge, which extended east and west, with two 
doors, one at each end. The fire burned in the middle of the lodge, 
which was occupied by a sister and her six elder brothers. Three 
of the brothers used the eastern doorway, and the other three the 
western doorway, for entering and leaving the lodge, while the sister 
made use of both doorways. 

The eldest brother said, “* What would you say, my brothers and 
sister. if I should take a wife?” “We do not know,” they replied; 
“perhaps nothing, if she does not abuse us.” So he went to bring the 
young woman. He addressed her old mother, saying, “Are you will- 
ing that thy daughter and I should marry?” She replied, “ Cer- 
tainly, if you will not ill-treat her, but have pity on her.” Then the 
young man went to his home, where he said, * She will come.” 

Now, the mother made marriage-bread for the oceasion. When it 
was ready the maiden, bearing the bread on her back by means of 
the forehead strap, started for the place where abode the six brothers 
and their sister. They received her bread and ate it with a relish. 

Then the elder brother said to his wife: “ Now, I will tell you. In 
this room you must never cross to the other side of the fire; and when 
you desire to go out of doors you must invariably leave by this 
eastern doorway. But when you desire to enter the lodge you must 
enter at the other side, through the western doorway.” 

Then it came to pass that the brothers began to hunt, as was their 
custom. 

Some time after this event the bride said, “Oh, pshaw! What 
the man [her husband] thinks is indeed of small account,” and 
went directly through the lodge to the western doorway, the thing 
which she had been forbidden to do. 

Now, her husband, the eldest brother, was hunting, and he came 
to a deep gully over which a log extended. In crossing on this log 
he fell off in such a way that his body was caught so that his head 
hung down into the gully. 

When night came on his brothers began to fear, saying, “Oh, why 
does not our elder brother return! Let us go seek him.” So they 
prepared torches and started. Following his tracks, in time they ar- 
rived at the place where the body of their elder brother was hanging. 
It was found that he was barely alive. After carefully extricating 
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him from the perilous situation they carried him home, where they 
properly cared for him, giving him food and drink and dressing his 
wounds. 

The next morning the younger brothers said one to the other, 
“The woman who is dwelling here has abused us in this matter: 
therefore let her return to her home.” Overhearing this speech, the 
young woman replied, “It is well. Now, I shall go home.” And, 
arising in ler place, she departed. 

The fifth brother started in pursuit of her; and as he was about to 
grasp her, she let her skin robe fly back in such a manner that it 
took out the eyes of her pursuer. When the other brothers became 
aware of this misfortune which had befallen him, they were very 
angry and started in pursuit of the young woman. Just as they 
were about to grasp her, again she let her skin robe fly back so that 
it took out the eyes of all the pursuing brothers. Then, indeed, they 
were very miserable. 

And now all the work about the lodge fell to the lot of the little 
girl, the young sister of these blind brothers, These ate whatever 
their young sister, all alone, was able to get for them—weeds and 
roots of various kinds. She was in the habit of running around out 
of doors. 

One day when she had gone for water she saw some boys coming, 
paddling in a cance and making a great noise as they drew near, 
laughing and shouting. When they arrived where she was they ex- 
claimed, “ Come hither. Get aboard and let us have some fun.” But 
she replied, “ No; it will not be possible for me to do so. I will not 
do so, because I am taking care of my elder brothers. They would 
become too miserable should I leave them.” But they persisted, say- 
ing, * Now, anyway, for a short distance you can leap into this canoe.” 
She finally decided to comply with their request, and saying. * In- 
deed, yes!” she got aboard the canoe at once. Then they started 
back, and when they arrived at a bend of the river the little gir! 
said, “ Now I will get out of the canoe.” But her captors, saying. 
* Come still a short distance farther,” started on. 

Matters continued in this wise until they had gone a long distance. 
Then the little girl began to weep. Looking back, she saw a man 
ugly beyond measure, being very filthy in body and exceedingly fat. 
with a very broad face and an enormous stomach. Then the little 
girl looked to the bow of the canoe to see the man who had been 
sitting there, but he was gone; and she wept aloud. The canoe went 
directly toward the middle of the lake. While paddling along they 
saw an island on which stood a lodge. On landing, the ugly man 
said: “ Let us enter the place where thy grandmother has her lodge. 
And, moreover, you must continue to reside here. There lives here, 
too, another girl, who will be your companion. You two may play 
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together.” The little girl entered this lodge, and the old woman 
said, * I am thankful that my granddaughter has arrived.” 

Some time after this event the little girl who was already in the 
lodge said to the newcomer: “ Do you know what will happen to us 
in this place? We two shall die here, for they will kill us both 
and devour our bodies.” So the little girl who had just arrived 
began to think much about her situation. 

After a while the little girl who was first at the lodge said to the 
newcomer: “ Now. verily, they are about to kill one of us. It is not 
certain which it will be—whether you or I. Tomorrow will decide. 
The one to be killed will be ordered to bring water, and will be killed 
here.” So when night came the newcomer could not sleep; she was 
thinking during the entire night. 

When day began to dawn the son of Dagwanoenyent '? looked 
down at her through the smoke-hole, and said to her: * It is I who 
will aid you. When you go after water you must look for three white 
chert stones as large as you can hold in your hands, and you must 
take a doll with you. When you dip up the water you must set up 
the doll nearby. Then your grandmother will think that it is you 
standing there when she shall go there to strike you with her club. 
Now, do not fail to do all these things as f have directed you.” 

In the morning the old woman raised her voice, saying to the little 
newcomer, “ Hurry! Arise and draw water.” Then the old woman 
set the kettle over the fire. The girl went to the spring and began to 
draw water. While she was drawing water she carried the three 
white chert stones and placed them side by side in the designated 
place and set up the doll there, too. She did all that she had been 
directed to do by the son of Dagwanoenyent. She was surprised to 
see a canoe make a landing there; in it was a young man. Placing 
the stones in the canoe, she got aboard, as requested by the young 
man. Then the cance started off. 

When the canoe was being paddled far from the island the old 
woman exclaimed. “ ('o-0-0-0h! My grandchild has been gone a long 
time,” and, calling loudly for her, she went out to search for her. 
She ran around over the entire island looking for her, but was not 
able to find her. Then it was that she saw the doll standing near the 
spring; on striking it a blow with her club she discovered that 
she had been tricked. Thereupon she said, “She is somewhat of a 
witch. Verily, the son of Dagwanoenyent has stolen her away from 
me: and he isa very ugly and filthy man.” 

Now she went to the lodge to procure her fishhook and then to the 
bank of the lake at the canoe landing. After unwinding the fishline 
she cast it after the fleeing canoe; the hook caught on the canoe and 
she began to pull on the line. So, while the two were paddling they felt 
the canoe going backward. The young man said, “ Do you overturn 


aThe superior figures refer to notes on pages 791-812. 
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the canoe for there is where the hook has caught on it.” So the young 
woman overturned the canoe and, seizing one of the white chert 
stones, she struck the hook, and while the old woman was pulling on 
the line it gave way. Then the old woman said, “ Oh, it is sorrowful! 
The son of Dagwanoenyent and the young woman I shall soon punish 
for this.” 

Then the old woman made another fishhook and it caught on the 
fleeing canoe, and again the young man and the young woman felt 
the canoe going backward. Again the youth said, “Turn the canoe 
over again and you will find the fishhook.” So she-did this, and tak- 
ing one of the white chert stones, she struck and again broke the old 
woman’s fishhook. Once more the canoe went forward, and the 
old woman pulled on the line, which suddenly gave way, whereupon 
she said derisively, “ Ye”he/* Nevertheless I shall kill you both.” 

Then she made another fishhook and, going to the shore of the lake, 
she cast the lineagain toward the canoe,to which it became fast. Again 
the young man said toe his young companion, “ Overturn the canoe 
and there you will find the fishhook.” This she did quickly and, 
seizing a white chert stone, struck the fishhook a blow which broke it. 
This was the last of the three stones which the young man had told 
her to bring with her. They had now arrived at a point near the 
» mainland. 

The old woman now resorted to drinking up ® the water of the lake, 
and as she drew in the water the canoe started back toward her. 
When they drew near the young man, the son of Dagwanoenyent, 
seizing a knife, ripped the old woman’s body in two and she died. 
Then the two turned their canoe around and soon reached the main- 
land. 

They went together to the place where stood the lodge of the young 
man’s mother, who was an elderly woman of the Dagwanoenyent 
people. Near the lodge stood a large hollow stump, in which the 
young man concealed his wife for the time being, and then he alone 
went to the home of his mother. When he entered the lodge his 
mother’s pets, some wolves, began to howl. The young man repri- 
manded them, saying, “ Djis’nen/ [Oh, stop it!] you miserable dogs,” 
and, seizing a club, he struck them several blows, whereupon they 
fled under the old woman’s couch. The old woman said, “They 
smell you, verily, for you smell like a human being.” The young 
man replied, “Oh, pshaw! You know, indeed, that I have been in 
places where human beings live;” he continued, saying, “I am not 
certain what your mind would think if 1 should marry a woman, a 
person of the human race.” The old woman said, “Aha! Certainly, 
I suppose. Where is she now?” The young man replied, “ Over 
yonder, a short distance.” Then the old woman said, “It is well. 
In what place is she?” She went out of doors and her son pointed, 
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saying, “ Yonder, in that stump.” Going to the place, the old woman 
took her daughter-in-law out of the stump, and they two went into 
the lodge of the Dagwanoenyent woman, and then the wolves began 
to bark (howl). The young man scolded them, saying, “it is dis- 
agreeable. You wretched dogs! you wolves!” Thereupon these 
domestic animals ceased and went under the bed. 

Some time after this the young woman proved to be pregnant, 
and in the fullness of time she gave birth to male twins. It was not 
long before the twins were quite large. 

Then the old woman, their grandmother, said, “ Let there be made 
for them sticks—lacrosse sticks for playing ball.” This was done 
and they began to play ball. Again their grandmother said, “ Per- 
haps it is time that there should be made also bows and arrows;” and 
she added, “ Now, you two must continue to shoot at this thing,” and 
she gave them a raccoon’s foot, taken from the bundle which she kept 
hidden away. And the two did shoot at it in great glee, and this 
continued for some time. 

Then the old woman, their grandmother, said to them, “Do not 
ever go toward the north. It will be dangerous for you.” But one 
of the boys said, “ Let us go there.” So they went there. Now in 
that northern place there stood a very large and tall pine tree; in its 
top rested the nest of a Dagwanoenyent, who was an old man. As 
soon as the two boys arrived directly under the nest the old man 
shouted, “ Ye”’he/ I have detected you two, my grandchildren.” 
Then this disobedient little boy in reply said, “So be it. What then 
shall happen?” Now it is reported that this old Dagwanoenyent an- 
swered, “ Would you two be willing that it should rain, and that the 
raindrops should be mixed with spears (darts).” “Certainly,” re- 
plied this boy, and immediately he with his twin brother crawled 
far under a rock lying not far away, where they concealed themselves. 

Verily, it did rain and the raindrops were mingled with darts. 
As soon as this rainstorm ceased each of the boys picked up a spear, 
and then they started for the home of their grandmother, where they 
soon arrived. The boy said, “ He shall suffer for this.” His grand- 
mother saw the spear or dart that he had. The boy continued, “ To- 
morrow, he himself in his turn shall suffer for this. I in my turn 
shall detect this, my grandfather.” 

Next morning, when daylight came the boys started. When they 
had arrived near the tree the boy requested a mole to assist him, and 
it complied with his request. The two boys entered its body and it 
carried them unobserved to the place where stood the tree. Then the 
boy came forth and, leaping up, shouted, “ Ye”’he/ Grandfather, I 
have detected you, Ye’he!” The old man asked, “ What shall it 
be that shall happen?” The boy said in reply, “ Would you be will- 
ing that it do so (it is hard to tell what you would think about it, 
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should it rain fire).” The old man said, “* Ho! Certainly, I can do 
nothing about it. Come then, so be it.” And the boy shouted, say- 
ing, * Let it rain fire,” and at once it began to rain fire. 

Then the boy hid himself with his brother under the rock. In a 
very short time the body of the old man took fire and the dead Dag- 
wanoenyent fell down there. Then the boy and his twin brother 
went home again to their grandmother. Now the younger of the 
twins began to relate what had taken place on their journey. He 
said that his elder brother, the other twin, had killed Dagwancenyent. 
The old woman said, “ Now he was, indeed, my elder brother”; and 
she wept and kept saying, “ You two have killed my elder brother.” 

After a while,as the twins were again going from place to place to 
play, they saw a cave which seemed to be a lodge. At once one of 
the boys said to his brother, “ Let us enter it.” On going in they 
were surprised to find a number of persons who were all blind, 
and in very wretched condition, for indeed they were scarcely 
alive. The elder twin asked the inmates of the cave, “ What great 
calamity has taken place that you are all blind?” One of them 
answered, “It is a fact that our eyes have been taken from us by 
those false women who are making a robe spangled with human 
eyes, and furthermore Shagowenotha has robbed us of our sister 
younger than we are.” The elder twin then asked the blind people, 
“Tn what direction do the eye-robe-making women live?” His uncle 
(his mother’s brother) replied, “ Directly thither, toward the north.” 
The boy said, “I shall make the attempt to go to get them.” 

So they two, the twins, started. In time they arrived at the lodge 
of the women who were making a robe of human eyes; and one of 
the twins said, “I shall go there.” When they reached the place 
where these women obtained their water, he transformed himself, 
becoming a very small, young, blue duck. When the youngest of 
these sisters, the makers of the robe of human eyes, came to draw 
water she of course saw this pretended duck and chased it around, 
but failed in her attempt to catch it. Thereupon the water became 
turbid and she wholly lost sight of the duck. The young water girl 
started back to the lodge. Having arrived there, she related what 
she had seen, saying, “ Verily, indeed, I think there must be some- 
thing hidden here {in my body). I do not know what it is that stirs 
about inside.” The eldest of the sisters asked her, “ How long has it 
been so?” The youngest sister answered, “ Just now.” So the eldest 
sister examined her, and then said, “ Indeed, you are pregnant, it 
would seem.” In a very short time she began to have labor pains, 
and it became evident that she would give birth to a child. She did 
give birth to a male child, a fine boy, and all the sisters were pleased. 

Then, it is said, the new-born infant began to ery, and to quiet 
him they showed him various things. They kept this up during the 
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night, so they did not get any sleep. In the early morning all fell 
asleep from weariness. The infant, however, was covered with the 
unfinished robe of human eyes. Just as soon as all were asleep the 
pretended infant quickly rose, and, taking the robe of human eyes, 
he started away. He scen arrived where he had left his twin brother 
to await his coming. Then he said, “ Come; let us start.” 

When they arrived at the place where the lodge of their uncles 
stood they at once began to put the eyes back into the heads of their 
owners. Everyone first made a selection from those on the robe of 
human eyes of the eyes which were his. They were able to put eyes 
back into the heads of all the blind uncles. Whereupon the latter 
were able to recognize one another—their nephews and their brother- 
in-law, the son of Dagwanoenyent, and also their sister. 

After this they began to hunt, and they dwelt there together. They 


were happy and contented. And finally, it is said, they became 
rabbits.* 


2. Tue Cuinp anp His UNcie 


Once there was a child who was left alone in a lodge in a forest; 
he was enjoying himself by playing around the lodge. At last he 
was surprised to hear what seemed to him the voice of a man, which 
said: “Is there no tobacco? Is there no tobacco? I should like to 
smoke again.” Then the child said to himself: “ It would seem, in- 
deed, that there is some one around here saying, ‘Tobacco. Give me 
tobacco, for I want to smoke again.’ Yet I have always thought that 
IT am alone here. In any event, I shall look around from place to 
place. It seems that there is another story (loft) in this lodge, and 
that it is from that place that this man is speaking.” But, forget- 
ting his resolution to look for the man, he continued to play until 
nightfall. 

The next morning, while he was again playing around the lodge, 
he was once more surprised to hear the man saying, “Is there no 
tobacco? I should like to smoke again.” Then the boy said, * Oh, 
pshaw! I forgot this thing, but I think that I shall search this 
place tomorrow to learn what this talking may mean.” 

So the next morning he looked around in many places. Finding 
the loft in the lodge, he climbed up into it, and while he was search- 
ing the place he was surprised to find a man lying down who was so 
lean that he appeared to be merely dried bones covered with skin. 
The boy said to him, “* What is it that: you want?” And the skele- 
tonlike man replied, * The only thing I desire is tobacco, for I want 
to smoke again.” The boy, answering, said, “ Where is it that to- 
bacco may be found in abundance?” The man replied: “It is to 
be found in a certain place which is, beyond measure, one of forbid- 
ding difficulties and frightful aspect; and I know that in that place 
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dwell Seven Sisters and an old woman, their mother and tutor. 
These people are immune from the effects of normal orenda or magic 
power; and it is these people who have the tobacco.” After a pause 
he added: “Along the way through which the path thither goes are 
obstructions of the most appalling character. In the first place. 
there stands a Tree, a Pine Tree, whose leaves drop on the intruder, 
piercing his body and causing him to die. Some distance beyond 
this point are two living things, which are called Osigwaon; that 
is, two huge Rattlesnakes, which occupy each side of the path, and 
which bite with deadly effect any intruder. Still farther beyond 
stands a great rock, through an opening in which passes the path, 
and there stand two great living things, two S‘hagodiyoweqgowa, 
which also have the power to kill any intruder who may succeed in 
reaching this point. Farther on flows a river, on the other side 
of which stand two Blue Herons, whose duty it is to give an alarm 
by loud cries to the Seven Sisters and their mother on the approach 
of any intruder; and these, on hearing the alarm, issue from their 
lodge in great fury, carrying their war clubs, with which they 
quickly dispatch the unwelcome intruder. Still farther on toward 
the lodge stands a tree, on which hangs the dried skin of a human 
being, which, on the approach of an intruder, sings, thereby giving 
the inmates of the ledge warning of the approach of any person 
whatsoever, and these at once issue from their home, bearing their 
war clubs, to kill the unwelcome guest.” After a long pause the 
man of skin and bones continued: “This is the number of the things 
which have th2 power to kill persons along the pathway to the place 
where the tobacco is to be found.” ® 

Then the boy replied: “That is all right, for it will not prevent 
me from going after the tobacco, and then you shall be able to smoke. 
At all events, I will go after the tobacco; I will start tomorrow.” 
Early the next morning he started on his perilous journey toward the 
place where the tobacco could be found. 

In time he arrived at the place where the first obstacle barred his 
way, the Pine Tree having the magic power (orenda) ; this he found 
had been transformed into a hickory tree. After looking at it for 
some time, he finally rushed past it just as it was, although he boast- 
ingly exclaimed, “It shall not fall on me.” And truly when he had 
got beyond the tree he stopped and found that not a thing had 
touched him. 

Continuing his course, finally he came to the spot where the two 
Rattlesnakes stood guard over the pathway. Going into the bushes 
which surrounded the path, to hunt for two chipmunks, he killed 
two. Returning to the two Rattlesnakes, he gave a chipmunk to each, 
saying, ‘ You must not in any manner enchant me. I recompense 
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you with these chipmunks for the favor I ask of you.” Seizing the 
proffered chipmunks, the Rattlesnakes began to swallow them. 

Starting onward again in his journey, the boy continued his course 
until startled by seeing the two S‘hagodiyoweqgowa standing in the 
narrow opening of the great rock. Going into the forest, he pro- 
cured some lichens, which he cut up. Making his way to the place 
where the two Sthagodiyoweqgowa were standing, he said to them, 
“Do not enchant me; for this favor I will recompense you with this 
tobacco,” and, casting it to them, they received it, and he passed them 
and kept on his journey. 

He had gone a long distance when he came to the place at which 
the two Blue Herons were on guard on the farther bank of the river, 
at the end of the log-crossing. Immediately he went along the river 
a short distance and then began fishing; soon he took two fish. Re- 
turning to the spot where the two Herons were, he said to them, “ You 
must not give the alarm, for I will recompense you with these fish for 
the favor which I ask of you”; he gave each a fish and then passed on. 

Not far from there he came to the tree on which the entire dried 
skin of a woman hung. For a moment he stood there and then he 
said, “ Come hither, thou mole; I am hungry (wearied).” Then the 
mole came forth from out of the ground and the boy said to it, “TI 
am entering your body and I want you to go along beneath the sur- 
face of the ground and come out directly under the place where that 
woman’s skin hangs yonder.” So he entered the body of the mole, 
which went along at once under the surface of the ground. When it 
reached the place where stood the tree it came out directly under 
the woman’s skin. Then the boy came out of the body of the mole 
and, addressing the dried skin of the woman, said, “ You must not 
tell that I am here. Do me this favor and I will recompense you 
with wampum.” ‘Then he went into the forest and peeled off some 
slippery elm bark, which he formed into cylinders resembling wam- 
pum; placing these in his pouch he returned to the spot where the 
woman’s dried skin hung. When he arrived there he said to the 
dried skin, “ Now, I am bringing you a wampum belt,”*® and he 
attached the belt to the tree beside which she then stood, as he had 
requested her to descend from her usual position. 

Again entering the mole, the -boy went to the lodge, into which he 
went without anyone knowing of his presence; no one of the Seven 
Sisters nor their Mother knew of his entrance into their lodge. There 
he found a kettle of hominy seasoned with the flesh of the bear (gan- 
nya’ gwai-geon owa ne sha’gat), which he began to eat. But he 
was surprised to hear a voice coming out of the fire say, Odeqwiyo 
hodekhoni. Then the old woman said, “This is certainly provoking: 
it is perhaps true that Odegwiyo has indeed come into the lodge.” At 
once she got her war club, with which she furiously struck the burn- 
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ing fire a blow, saying that it was probable Odegwiyo was concealed 
therein, as the voice issued from the fire. Just then the boy was 
greatly surprised to hear outside of the lodge the voice of the dried 
woman’s skin singing, “I have detected (out-eyed) Odegwiyo.” 

The old woman shouted to her daughters, “Have courage, my 
children, and do your duty,” and then she derisively added. “ Ode- 
gwiyo, you indeed have courage,” signifying her contempt for the 
orenda, or magic power, of the boy. Her children rushed out of the 
lodge, each one carrying her war club, and they sought for the boy 
outside of the lodge, but could find no trace of him. When they had 
about given up trying to find him, the dried-skin figure of the woman 
again began to sing, “ Verily, I have told a falsehood”; and the old 
woman answered, “ Forsooth, this is discouraging,” and struck the 
dried skin of the woman a terrible blow. The empty skin flew 
away, alighting on the top of another and larger tree. 

In the meantime the boy got possession of the tobacco and at once 
went out of the lodge, carrying it in a band which he had around 
his neck. He had not gone far when the old woman said, “TI have 
been saying this for a long time. Now, Odegwiyo is yonder indeed 
carrying away the tobacco.” They pursued him for some distance. 
but as he had outwitted them and had shown them that he possessed 
as powerful orenda as they had, if not greater, my soon gave up 
the chase. {Text :ncomplete. | 


3. Daocron (Dwarr-MANn) AND His UNcLE 


Djogeon lived in the woods with his uncle. When the boy was old 
enough to learn, his uncle taught him how to shoot; for this purpose 
he took him out to hunt. When the uncle grew too old to hunt the 
nephew then went alone. 

About noon one day while following an elk, a woman sitting on a 
log at the edge of an opening in the forest called to Djogeon, saying. 
“Come here and rest: I know you are tired.” At first he paid no 
attention to her, but after she had called to him the third time he 
went to her and sat by her side. She talked to him, and before he 
realized it she had his head in her lap and had begun searching 
therein for vermin. 

He soon fell asleep, and when she was satisfied that he was sleeping 
soundly she put him into a basket which she placed on her back and 
started off with great speed, traveling until the sun had almost set. 
Then stopping, she put her basket down and roused the young man. 
asking him, “ Do you know this place?” “Oh, yes,” said he, “ my 
uncle and IT used to hunt here. I know the place very well.” They 
spent the night there. 
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The next morning she searched again in his uead until he fell 
asleep; then putting him into the basket again, she hurried on as be- 
fore until late in the afternoon. She stopped at a lake and, putting 
the basket down, she again awakened the young man, asking him, 
“Do you know this lake?” ‘“ Yes; I have fished here many times 
with my uncle,” replied the young man. Then, taking out of her 
basket a canoe no larger than a walnut, she struck it with her hand 
repeatedly until it became large enough to hold both. Then they 
both boarded it and paddled across the jake. “We will now go 
home,” said she. “TI have a mother and three sisters; all the latter 
are married and live in the same lodge. We will go to them.” she 
declared. ° 

Djogeon and his companion traveled on until they reached her 
mother’s lodge. When they stood at the door her mother saw the 
stranger with her daughter and.cried out, “‘ Welcome, son-in-law. I 
am glad you have come.” Djogeon became the voung woman’s hus 
band, and they lived happily until one night the old woman had a 
frightful dream, rolling out of her couch and over the floor to the 
edge of the fire. Then her son-in-law jumped up and asked his 
mother-in-law, “ What is the matter? Are you dreaming, mother-in- 
law?” She paid no attention to him but rolled about, muttering to 
herself. Then he said, “I will make her listen,” and, taking the 
pestle for pounding corn, he hit her a heavy blow on the head. She 
started up, saying, “ Oh! I have had such a bad dream. I dreamed 
that my son-in-law would kill the Ganiagwaihegowa.” ‘ Oh,” said he, 
“T will attend to that in the morning. Now go to sleep, mother-in- 
law.” The next morning the old woman told her son-in-law he must 
kill the bear and bring it back quickly. So he sought and killed the 
bear without much trouble and brought it home. 

The next night she dreamed that he must make a great feast for 
the Dagwanoenyent,’ and that he must invite them all to a feast and 
provide so much food that they would not be able to eat it all. The 
next day he hunted and killed a great many elk. deer, and bear. 
There was an abundance of food, the lodge being full of meat. and 
still there was more. Then he went out and called all the Da- 
ewanoenyent to come to a great. feast prepared for them to eat their 
fill. They answered him, all agreeing to be at the feast. Soon they 
began to appear. one after another; they came in such numbers that 
the shelves, the floor, and the seats were filled with them. They he- 
gan to eat. and ate with a terrible appetite. The old woman went 
around urging them, saving, “ Eat, eat your fill. I want all to have 
plenty to eat in my lodge.” They ate, and the old woman still urged 
them, hoping that the supply would run short and her son-in-law 
would be killed. The son-in-law, with his wife, her three sisters. and 
their husbands went out to have more food brought in case of need. 
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At last the Dagwanoenyent ate until their jaws could move no 
longer and their tongues refused to stir. They said, “ We have had 
enough. Mother, mother, enough.” When he heard these words the 
young son-in-law motioned to the walls and roof, saying, “I want 
the roof and walls of this lodge to become flint.” The old woman and 
the Dagwanoenyent, seeing that they were caught, flew around in 
every direction. The old woman begged for merey. ‘“ Mother-in- 
law, you had no merey on me, so I will not let you out,” answered 
Djogeon. Then he said, “ I want this house to become red hot.” As 
it grew hot the Dagwancenyent flew about with terrible speed. 
knocking around the walls and making such a noise as had never 
been heard in the world before. At last all was still in the lodge. 
Then the nephew with his wife and her three sisters and their 
husbands set out for the lodge of Djogeon’s uncle. They went by 
the road over which he and his wife had come. When they reached 
the lake it was covered with thin ice, which could barely hold up 
a small bird. The young man took eight puffballs from an oak 
tree and, making himself and his friends small, each one entered 
a ball; and when the eight balls stood side by side on the ice by the 
edge of the lake, he said, “ Let the west wind blow,” and the west 
wind obeyed, sweeping them over the lake to the other side. Then 
they came out of the balls and, resuming their natural size, con- 
tinued their way until they reached the lodge of Djogeon’s uncle. 


4. Tur Woman Wuo Marriep 4 GREAT SERPENT 


A woman and her only daughter lived together in a fine bark 
lodge on the outskirts of a village. The daughter was attractive in 
form and feature, but haughty and proud in her bearing. Many 
young warriors had made proposals of marriage to her through her 
mother. Her customary reply was, “That man is not as fine looking 
and handsome as I want a man to be.” Her mother, however, 
remonstrated with her often on her too haughty manner and selfish 
pride, but she disdainfully disregarded her mother’s advice. 

One day the mother and daughter started off into the forest to 
gather wood. When they were far from home darkness came upon 
them, which was so intense that the mother said to her daughter, “I 
think we may as well gather bark to make a temporary shelter and 
wood to make a fire, so that we can remain overnight in this place.” 
So they constructed a temporary lodge and kindled a cheerful fire, 
and made the necessary preparations to stay there overnight. After 
preparing and eating their evening meal they sat down on opposite 
sides of the fire to rest and converse together. 

Suddenly, while the mother was dozing, a man came and stood 
beside the girl. When she looked up at him she was amazed and 
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charmed by his great beauty of face and form. He wore a wampum 
sash around his body and a fine headdress with black eagle plumes 
waving over it. His entire person seemed to shine with paint and 
oil. Without ceremony he informed the young woman that he had 
come to marry her and that he would await her answer. Answering 
him, the young woman said, “TI will first tell my mother what you 
have said, and when | get her reply I will talk to you again.” The 
strange man stood near the fire while waiting for an answer from 
the two women. 

The young woman told her mother what he had said to her, and 
her mother answered, “ You must do as you yourself like. You have 
already refused a great many men without good cause, so far as I 
know. Now, therefore, it is for you to decide what you must do in 
this case. You must please yourself.” With this equivocal response 
the girl went back to the man and gave him her mother’s answer, 
adding, “I have decided to become your wife. You may follow me 
to my mother”; then she took her seat at his side. When they had 
been to talk to the mother they returned to the fireside. He seemed 
to the mother also a very handsome man; so she agreed to the mar- 
riage and the two became husband and wife. 

Then the young man said to his young wife, “I want you to 
accompany me to my own lodge tonight.” Then removing the 
beautiful wampum sash, he gave it to her for her mother, saying, 
“This shall be a sign for your mother that we are married.” The 
mother received it and hung it up, for she was much pleased with it. 
Then the man and his wife started off toward his lodge. As they 
traveled on the wife could see in the distance a large clearing, at 
one end of which she saw a lodge which her husband pointed out to 
her as his. They went into it, and the people within seemed to be 
delighted to see her;.so she sat down in her husband’s seat. They 
passed that night and the next day together. On the second day 
the young husband said, “I am going out to hunt.” 

He went out. When he closed the door the young woman heard 
a very strange noise; she did not know what to think of it. Then 
all became still. In the evening she heard sounds of the same kind. 
Then the door was flung aside and a tremendous serpent, with his 
tongue darting from his mouth, entered the lodge and placed his 
head in the lap of the young woman, asking her to hunt in it for 
vermin. She found in his head a large number of bloodsuckers, 
angleworms, and other noisome insects.’ She killed all she found, 
whereupon then the serpent slowly withdrew from the lodge and dis- 
appeared. 

In a moment the young woman’s husband came into the lodge and 
he appeared to her handsome as ever. He asked his wife, “ Were you 
afraid of me when I came in a short time ago?” She replied, “ No; I 
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was not afraid at all.” The next day he went hunting again. As he 
started out of the lodge and closed the door she again heard the same 
strange sounds that she had heard the day before. About midday 
she went forth to get fuel for the fire and to bring water to the lodge. 
While thus engaged she saw a huge serpent sunning himself upon the 
rocks; then another, and soon another; and she began to be very 
homesick and disheartened. 

In the evening her husband came home as before. After he had 
gone out to hunt the third time she began seriously to think of escap- 
ing from the terrible place in which she found herself, and firmly 
resolved to try to do so. She went into the forest to gather wood, 
and while standing there she heard a voice; turning toward the 
direction from which it seemed to come she saw a very old man. 
When she looked into his face he said: “ My poor grandchild, you are 
very unfortunate. The seeming man to whom you are married is evil 
and wicked. We have tried many times to kill him, but he is very 
cunning and crafty, hence we have not yet been able to destroy him. 
He is one of seven brothers. They are all great sorcerers, and like all 
such evil persons their hearts are not in their bodies. Their hearts 
ere tied in a bunch of seven, which is carefully hidden® under the 
couch of the eldest one. You must now get it and escape with it. 
My friends and I will help you all we can. Do as I have instructed 
you.” 

Going quickly to the lodge, she found indeed the seven hearts 
tied in a bunch, which hung under the couch as the old man had 
said. Placing it under her robe, she fled out of the lodge as rapidly 
as possible and ran at top speed. Soon she heard a voice calling to 
her, “ Stop! Come back!” but she rushed on as’ fast as she could. 
Then the voice said, “ You may think that you can, but you can not 
escape me, no matter how you may try.” All-her strength seemed to 
leave her: but at that moment her grandfather was at her side, say- 
ing. “I shall aid you now, my grandchild,” and, taking hold of her 
robe, he pulled her out of the water. Then for the first time she 
saw that she had been in the water all the time. A great black cloud 
was above them, and she saw the Lightning flash, and the Thunder 
began to shoot his arrows, and the Wind lashed the water into great 
foaming waves. In a few moments the young woman saw that her 
erandfather had lilled a great and terrible serpent. She saw also 
standing on the shore men resembling her grandfather, who thanked 
her for the aid she had been to them in killing the great serpent and 
his progeny: for the old grandfather had blasted the bunch of hearts 
with the lightnings and had shot them with his arrows, thus killing 
the serpent and his offspring. These other men drew the great ser- 
pent out of the water and cut him in pieces. They stuck the head 
on a pole, whereupon the head appeared to her more fierce and ugly 
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than before. Then her grandfather said, “ Now, my grandchild, you 
must go home with us.” After packing suitable loads of the serpent’s 
flesh they started for home, each with a load of the meat on his back.’ 

In a short time they came to what seemed to her to be a lodge, 
which they entered; there the young woman saw an old man whose 
hair was as white as snow and whose manner and voice were kind. 
To him the leader of the party said, “This woman of the human 
family has helped us to kill the great serpent and his progeny.” 
The old man, looking up at her, said, “ My granddaughter, I am 
indeed thankful for the great help you have given us in killing that 
awful serpent and his wicked progeny.” While she was sitting there 
the old man said, “My granddaughter, come here to my side.” 
When she stood beside him he rubbed her body up and down with 
his hands, fortified with his orenda. Whereupon several young ser- 
pents crawled from her; these were killed at once by the men. Then 
the old man, remarking “ You are now entirely well,” bade her to be 
seated. 

While she remained in this lodge the younger people went out to 
hunt when they had the inclination to do so. They would bring corn 
for her to eat, as they knew she could not eat their food, which 
was in large measure the flesh of the serpents. They would tell her 
where they had gathered the corn, and they told her also the names 
of the people from whom they had taken it; she recognized the names 
of some of the people mentioned. 

One day the old man said to his sons, “ Perhaps it would be bet- 
ter for you to take the young woman with you to hunt. She shall 
thus secure more orenda.” The sons agreed to this, saying, “It is 
well.” They told her that one of their number was missing, say- 
ing, “ Deep in the great waters there is a terrible bloodsucker lying 
on arock. One of our number shot at it, but he was not quick enough 
to avoid the rush of the great bloodsucker, and he was caught by it. 
He lies there on the rock, and we can not save him, nor can we kill 
the bloodsucker. But you will go with us, will you not?” She econ- 
sented to go, and they started for the place. 

When they arrived at the place they looked down into the water. 
tar into its depths, and there they saw the great bloodsucker. Al] 
these men went high up into the clouds and shot arrows down into the 
water at the great bloodsucker, but they all failed to hit it. Then 
they asked the young woman to shoot an arrow. Willingly she took 
her bow and arrows and shot into the water at the monster. The 
great bloodsucker moved. At her second shot there was a terrible 
struggle and commotion in the water. When all became quiet again, 
and while she was still up in the clouds with the men, they saw 
that the great bloodsucker was dead. Just as soon as the monster 
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died their brother got loose and came up to them, and they all 
rejoiced and then went to their home. 

After the woman had been with them about a year the old man said 
to his sons: “TI think that it is time that this young woman should 
go home to her mother,” and to her the old man said, “ You must not 
do any kind of work—pounding or chopping. You must keep quiet 
for ten days at your home.” 

When the time was up they took her toward home. She thought 
that they walked along as ordinary people do. When they neared 
her mother’s lodge they told her to do just as her grandfather had 
requested her to do. She then saw that she was standing in water. 
A heavy shower of rain had just passed over the earth. Her mother’s 
home was near at hand and, bidding her well-going, they left her. 
She reached home in due time and her mother was delighted to see 
her long-lost child. 

She observed her grandfather’s injunction for nine entire days 
without any desire to break his command. But on the tenth day the 
women of her family urged her to help them in their work. At first 
she refused, saying that she could not do so. They urged her so hard, 
however, that finally she struck one blow with the corn-pounder, 
whereupon the mortar split in two and the corn fell to the ground. 
The orenda of the Thunders had not entirely left her yet. This was 
why the old man had enjoined her not to work for ten days. 


5. Tur Guost WomMAN AND THE HuntTrER 


Once there was a young man in a village who was an orphan; he 
had neither relatives nor home. He lived in first one lodge and then 
in another. 

Once in the fall of the year when warriors were preparing to go to 
hunt deer the orphan wanted to go but could not get a chance to do 
so; no one wanted him as a companion. So he was left alone in the 
village. When all the men had gone he determined to go, too, and he 
went off by himself. Toward night he came to a sort of clearing and 
saw a lodge on one side of it near the bushes; he looked into it but he 
could see no one. In the dooryard was a pile of wood and everything 
inside was comfortable; so the orphan decided to pass the night there. 
Tt looked as though the other hunters, too, had passed a night there. 
He made a fire, arranged a place to sleep, and lay down. About 
midnight he heard some one coming in and, looking up, he saw that 
it was a woman. She came in and stood gazing at him, but she said 
nothing. Finally she moved toward his couch but stopped; at last 
she said: “I have come to help you. You must not be afraid. I 
shall stay all night in the lodge. I know you are going out hunting.” 
The orphan said, “If you help me, you may stay.” “I have passed 
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out of this world,” said she; “I know that you are poor; you have no 
relatives; you were left alone. None of the hunters would let you go 
with them. This is why I have come to help you. Tomorrow start 
on your journey and keep on until you think it is time to camp, and 
then I will be there.” Toward daybreak she went out, starting off 
in the direction from which she said she had come. 

In the morning after preparing and eating some food he started 
on. In the afternoon when he thought it was about time to stop he 
looked for a stream. He soon found one and had just finished his 
camp as it became dark. In the forepart of the night the woman 
came, saying, “ We must now live together as man and wife, for I 
have been sent to live with you and help you.” The next day the man 
began to kill all kinds of game. The woman stayed with him all the 
time and did all the necessary work at the camp. 

When the hunting season was over, she said, “ There is no hunter 
in the woods who has killed so much game as you have.” They 
started for home. “ We shall stop,” said she, “ at the first lodge, where 
we met”; and they slept at the lodge that night. The next morning 
she said: “T shall remain here, but you go on to the village, and 
when you get there everybody will find out that you have brought 
all kinds of meat and skins. One will come to you and say, ‘ You 
must marry my daughter.” An old woman will say, ‘ You must 
marry my granddaughter, but do not listen to them. Remain true 
to me. Come back next year and you shall have the same good luck. 
[This was at a time when the best hunter was the best man, the most 
desirable husband.] The next year when getting ready to hunt, a 
man will try to come with you, do not take him. No one would take 
you. Come alone. We will meet here.” Before daylight they parted 
and he went on his journey with a great load of meat on his back. 

In the village he found that some of the hunters had got home, 
while others came soon after. All told how much they had killed. 
This lone man said, “ I will give each man all he wants if he will go to 
my camp and get it.” Accepting his offer, many went and brought 
back all they could carry. Still there was much meat left. Every- 
one who had a daughter or a granddaughter now asked him to come 
and live with the family. At last the chief came and asked him to 
marry his daughter. The orphan was afraid if he refused harm 
would come to him, for the chief was a powerful man. At last he 
consented and married the chief’s daughter. 

The next fall the chief thought he had the best hunter for a son- 
in-law and a great many wanted to go with him, but the son-in-law 
said, “ I do not think I shall go this year.” All started off, one after 
another. When all had gone he went alone to the lodge where he 
was to meet the woman. Arriving there he prepared the bed, and 
early in the night the woman came in; stopping halfway between 
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the door and the couch, she said, “IT am sorry you have not done as 
I told you to do. I can not stay with you, but I.decided to come once 
more and tell you that I know everything you did at home and I can 
not stay.” She disappeared as suddenly as she came. 

Day after day the orphan went hunting, but he saw no game. He 
ate all his provisions, and had to shoot small game—squirrels and 
birds—to eat, for he was hungry. Returning home, he told the people 
that he had seen no game. This woman who had befriended the 
orphan, it was said, was a ghost woman. 


6. Hamnowa (rue Turrte) ann His Forces on tHe Warpari 


Hahnowa dwelt alone in his own lodge. He was a great warrior 
and had Jed many war parties successfully. 

One day the thought again came to him that he should go on the 
warpath. So following the lead of his desire, he made the necessary 
preparations and then boarded his canoe and paddled away along 
the river. singing as he went along, “I am on the warpath. I am on 
the warpath.” When he had gone but a short distance from his 
lodge he was hailed by a man who came running to the bank of the 
river calling out, “ Hallo, friend! Stop a moment! I will go too. 
We will go on the warpath together.” So Hahnowa stopped at the 
landing, and there on the bank stood an elk, which said to Hahnowa, 
“T should like to go with you on the warpath.” Hahnowa replied: 
“ Before giving my consent, I desire to see you run, for we might 
be defeated and then we shall have to run for our lives, and unless 
we can escape through our speed we shall be killed and scalped. Now, 
therefore. run to that mountain and return.” The ell ran with 
ereat swiftness to the mountain and was back again in a very short 
time. But Hahnowa said, “ You can not go, for you do not run fast 
enough. Only swift runners may go with me.” 

Reentering his canoe, Hahnowa started off, singing, “I am on the 
warpath. Tam on the warpath.” In a short time a man hailed him, 
saying, “Come back to the landing. I should like very much to go 
with you on the warpath.” So Hahnowa turned and made a land- 
ing. Then he said to his friend, “ You must run to show me your 
speed, for you can not go with me unless you can run very swiftly. 
Therefore run to that second mountain and back at your highest 
speed.” Then Senon" showed his great orenda and started off, but he 
bad not got fairly started before Hahnowa called him back, saying, 
“Come back; that is enough. You can go.” So they two got into 
the canoe and started off, the Hahnowa singing, “I am on the war- 
path. Iam on the warpath. But you, brother, smell quite strong.” 

As they paddled along they saw another man, who hailed them. 
Making a landing, they asked the man what he desired. In reply he 
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said, “TI see that you are on the warpath and I want to accompany 
you.” The Turtle answered him, “If you are a good runner, T will 
take you. To test your speed you must run to yonder second moun- 
tain and back.” So Kahehda,"? for it was he, turning, started on a run. 
In this attempt his feet crossed and he stumbled and fell. But he 
quickly arose and had taken but a few steps farther when Turtle 
called to him to stop, telling him, “ You will do. Come to the canoe.” 

So the motley crew started off, with the Turtle singing, “ We are 
on the warpath. You, brother, smell pretty strong. You. brother, 
have plenty of arrows.” 

They had not proceeded far when a man from the bank hailed 
them, saying, “Stop! Come to the land, for I want to go with you 
on the warpath.” So the Turtle and his friends landed and the 
Tirtle informed Degiyahgon ™ that he must show great speed in run- 
ning to be acceptable as a companion on the warpath, and he said, 
“Run as swiftly as you can to yonder second mountain and return.” 
Degiyahgon was instantly off, breaking and crashing through the 
boughs and shrubbery as he rushed headlong on his way. When 
Degiyahgon returned, the Turtle said, * You have failed in your trial 
of speed,” and he and his friends again got aboard of their canoe and 
sailed away, singing as before. 

They had not proceeded far when a man hailed them from the 
shore, saying, * Bring the canoe to the land, for I desire to accom- 
pany you on the warpath.” The Turtle replied, “ I shall first come to 
see you run, for we can take only swift runners, as something may 
happen while we are gone which will make it necessary for us to run 
for our lives. So go to that second mountain yonder and return as 
speedily as it is possible for you to do so.” So Sigwaon ' raised him- 
self to run, when Turtle exclaimed, “Oh, you will do! You may 
come with me, too.” 

So the picked band of warriors again started, the Turtle singing, 
“We are on the warpath. You, brother, smell pretty strong. You, 
brother, have many arrows. And you, brother, have a black face.” 

It was now nearly night and they were going to make war oh the 
Seven Sisters, whose dwelling place was not far distant. They soon 
arrived at the place and disembarked. The Turtle told his com- 
panions that each must choose the place best suited to his particular 
method of fighting. So Senon declared that he would sit near the 
fireplace and that he would attack with his odors the first person who 
approached the fireplace. MKahehda chose the pile of wood for fuel, 
boasting that he would attack with -his arrows the first person who 
came out for wood. Sigwaon on his part chose the skin bucket in 
which the shelled corn was kept, declaring that he would assault the 
first person who should come for corn. Lastly, Turtle exclaimed 
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that he would station himself near the spring and that if anyone 
went to draw water he would fight him. 

So in the early morning of the next day the mother of the Seven 
Sisters arose and took a fire poker to stir up the fire on the hearth. 
Then Senon, who was posted there, at once attacked her with his foul 
odors. The aged woman fell back nearly stifled and unable to open 
her eyes. Her daughters, the Seven Sisters, hearing the commotion, 
arose quickly to assist their mother. Seeing the man fighting their 
mother, they at once attacked him. At first he bravely repelled their 
assault, but they got clubs and fought until they had killed him, and 
they then threw his body out of doors. 

Now they started to make the fire, and one of their number went 
out to bring in firewood. When she reached down to pick up.a 
piece of wood she felt a severe blow on the arm, and found her 
arm full of hedgehog quills. She at once repelled this attack, and 
while she was fighting Kahehda her sisters came to her assistance. 
On seeing what had caused the trouble they took up pieces of wood 
and attacked Kahehda standing among the logs. They hit him 
repeatedly on the head until they had killed him, and then they 
threw his body away. 

Then one of the sisters needed dried shelled corn to prepare for 
making bread for the day’s meal. Going to the bucket where it 
was kept and putting her hand into it, she instantly felt a sharp 
blow, and looking into the bucket she saw therein a huge Hagon- 
sadji.t® She called her sisters to her assistance, who at once responded. 
Arming themselves with clubs they struck Hagonsadji many blows 
until he was dead, but by this time the sister who had been bitten 
by Hagonsadji was dead. 

Then the aged mother of the Seven Sisters asked one of the 
daughters to bring water from the spring. Going to the spring. she 
stooped down to draw up the water, whereupon she was seized by Tur- 
tle. He caught her by the toe and held on persistently; she tried re- 
peatedly, but she could not get him off. Then she walked back- 
ward, dragging him along. When she arrived at the lodge her 
mother was very angry and shouted, “Throw him into the fire and 
let him burn up.” Then Turtle laughed out loud and said, * You 
can not please me more than by casting me into the fire, for I came 
from fire and I like to be in it rather than in anything else.” So 
the old woman changed her mind and said, “I will take him to the 
creek and drown him.” Thereupon Turtle cried out in great agony, 
“Oh! do not do this. I shall die; I shall die if you do.” He begged 
hard for his life, but it apparently availed him nothing. So the 
old woman and the six living sisters, seizing Turtle, ruthlessly 
dragged him along to the neighboring creek and cast him into it, 
thinking that he would drown; he, of course, naturally sank to the 
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bottom. But in a few moments he rose to the surface of the water 
in midstream and, holding out his claws as if exhibiting scalps, he 
exclaimed in derision, “I am a brave man, and here is where I live,” 
and he at once sank out of sight. 


7. Tuer Otp Man’s Granpson AND THE CHIEF OF THE DESERTED 
VILLAGE 


A certain grandfather and his grandson lived together. They were 
the only people of their tribe left. All the others had been killed by 
sorcerers. 

When the boy became old enough he had bows and arrows given 
him by his grandfather, and he would go out hunting. As he grew 
older he hunted larger game, until he was old enough to kill deer. 
Each time the grandson brought home game the old man danced and 
rejoiced and told the youth the name of the game which he had 
brought in. 

One day the grandfather said: “ Now, you are old enough to marry 
a wife. I should like to have a woman here to cook. You must go 
south and find a wife. The people there are good and healthy. None 
of them have been killed off. For an ordinary man to reach their 
village it is a journey of six years, but you will go much more 
quickly.” The grandfather gave the young man, among other things, 
a pair of moccasins and sent him off. 

About noon of the first day the youth came to an opening in the 
woods. There he found a large village in the opening. He went to 
one lodge and then to another, but he found that they were all vacant. 
Then he went to the Long Lodge,!® and he looked in; there he saw the 
dead body of a young woman, well-dressed, with beautiful ornaments. 
lying on a bench in the middle of the room. As he looked in. he 
thought, “I will go in and take those things. They will be good 
presents for my wife when I find one.” So he went in, took off the 
bracelets and neck ornaments and then went out. After he was out- 
side of the Long Lodge he said to himself, “I think I will go home 
now and look for a wife another day.” 

So he started northward, as he thought, running along quickly. 
After a while he came to a clearing, which, to his surprise, he found 
was the one he had just left; he saw the same village and Long Lodge, 
and he thought, ** Well, I must have made some mistake in the direc- 
tion.” He took his bearings again and hurried on toward home. 
Again he came out in the same village. “It must be that this woman 
brings me back because I have taken her ornaments. I will give them 
back to her.” So he went into the Long Lodge and put all the orna- 
ments back on the dead body and hurried homeward. On the way 
he killed a bear. Skinning it and taking some of the best meat, he 
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put it into the skin and carried it with him, running as fast as he 
could, hoping to reach home that night. Once more he came out at 
the same Long Lodge in the opening at the time it began to be dark. 
“ Well, this is wonderful,” thought he. 

He made up his mind to spend the night in the Long Lodge, so 
he kindled a fire, spread out the skin, cooked his meat, and sat down 
to supper. As he ate he threw the bones behind him. Soon he 
heard back of him a noise which: sounded like the gnawing of bones 
by a dog. “Perhaps it isa hungry ghost that does this,” thought the 
young man. “ Well, I will give it some meat.” So he threw it pieces 
of meat and heard the sounds made as they were being eaten. After 
he had eaten his supper he got under the bearskin to sleep. But he 
soon felt something begin to pull the skin at his feet. When the 
fire began to die out he arose quickly and stirred up the embers. 
putting on more wood. All was quiet, however, and he lay down 
again. After a while, as the fire began to go down again, something 
crawled over his body and came up to his breast. He threw his arms 
around it, wrapping it in the bearskin covering, and sprang to his 
feet. A terrible struggle now began between the man and his 
unknown antagonist. They wrestled from that place to the other 
end of the Long Lodge and then down along the other side of the 
room. When they had almost reached the place where they started 
the gray of the dawn came; instantly the body in his arms dropped 
to the floor and lay still. He lashed the bearskin around it closely; 
then, leaving it on the floor, he cooked his breakfast. 

After breakfast he was curious to know what was under the bear- 
skin, for he thought it must be something connected with the woman. 
Opening the bearskin carefully he found nothing but a blood-clot 
about the size of his fist. First, he made a wooden ladle with his 
flint knife. Then, heating water, he dissolved in it some of the 
blood. Forcing open the skeleton woman’s jaws, he poured down 
her throat some of the blood. Again he did the same thing. 

At length her breast began to heave. When he had given her half 
the blood she breathed, and when she had taken all the blood she said. 
“Tam very hungry.” The young man pounded corn and made thin 
gruel, with which he fed her; soon she was able to sit up, and in a 
short time she was well again. Then she said: “This village was 
mhabited a short time ago. My father was the chief of it. He and 
all his people have gone south and they live now not far from here. 
Many men from the north wanted to marry me, and when I was 
unwilling to marry them they enchanted me in this place, so that 
my father and all his people had to leave, and I was left here for 
dead.” “Come! I will go with you to him,” said the young man. 

The young man and woman set out together for the south, and they 
soon came to the village. The first lodge on the edge of the village was 
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inhabited by a Crow with a large family, who were very poor. The 
young man was left at a tree outside the lodge to converse with Crow. 
He told Crow the story of the Long Lodge and the recovery of the 
chief’s daughter. The Crow hurried over to the lodge of the chief 
and said to the chief and his wife, “ Your daughter has come to 
life.’ The old woman, taking a club, began to drive the Crow out of 
the lodge, saying: “ You lying wretch! You know that no one has 
ever come to life after being dead more than ten days.” “Oh, well; 
do not beat him,” said the chief, “it may be true that our daughter 
has come to life, though dead twenty days.” “She has,” said the 
Crow, “for she is over by my lodge.” ‘ Well, bring her here,” said 
the chief. 

The two young people then came on invitation, and, as they were 
both willing, the young man became the chief’s son-in-law. After 
they had been married a few days the young man told his wife to 
go and get the best bowl her father had, for he was sick at his 
stomach and wished to vomit. She brought the bowl, and he vomited 
it full of the most beautiful wampum. This was an act which young 
wizards are expected to perform after marriage. “Take that now to 
your father,” said he. She took the bowl of wampum to her father 
as a gift from her husband. The old chief was delighted, and said: 
“That is the finest man I have ever seen. I knew that he was of 
good stock. This wampum will do me great good.” 

Two or three days later the young man said to his wife: “ You 
go and borrow your father’s bow and arrows, for I want to go to 
hunt. All the young men of the village are to hunt tomorrow, and 
I must go, too.” Starting very early, each one went out alone to 
hunt deer. The Crow went with the young man, and he said, “I 
will fly up high and look all around to see where the deer are.” The 
Crow saw ten deer some distance ahead, and, flying back, said to the 
young man: “I will fly behind those deer and drive them this way. 
You can kill all.” The young man stood behind and waited until 
the deer passed by; then he turned and, as all were in a line, he killed 
the ten with one arrow. The Crow said that in the village they never 
gave him anything but the refuse. “Oh!” said the young man, 
“you can have one deer for yourself today.” The Crow flew home 
with the news, and said: “ What are all the other young men good for? 
The chief’s son-in-law has killed ten deer long before sunrise and 
the others have killed nothing.” None of the other hunters had good 
luck that day. 

At night there was a feast and a dance in the Long Lodge. The dis- 
appointed hunters planned to take vengeance on the young man, the 
chief’s son-in-law. When going around to dance he came to the 
middle of the Long Lodge, by means of witchcraft they made him sink 
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deep down into the ground. But the Crow now called on his friend, 
the Turkey, to dig him up. The Turkey came and scratched until he 
dug down to the young man, and with the aid of a bark rope, which 
the Crow had made, together they drew him up. 

The old chief now made up his mind to leave the village and the 
bad people, who were enemies of his son-in-law, and to go with the 
good people of the village to live at the lodge of his son-in-law’s 
grandfather. They all went and settled down there and lived 
happily. 


8. Tur Man Wuo Marrtep A BurraLto Woman 


Near the river, at the place now called Corydon, in Pennsylvania, 
there lived a family of Indians. One of the boys arose very early one 
morning and went to the river. The air was foggy, but the boy heard 
paddling and soon saw two little people called Djogeon ™ in a canoe, 
who came to the place where he was and landed. One of them said: 
“We came on purpose to talk with you, for you are habitually up 
early in the morning. We are on a buffalo hunt. There are three 
buffaloes, two old and one young, which run underground. If they 
should stop in this part of the country they would destroy all the 
people, for they are full of witchcraft and sorcery. In two days you 
must be in this place very early.” 

When the time was up the boy went to the same spot on the river 
bank and in a short while the Djogeon came and said: “ We have 
killed the two old buffaloes, but the young one has escaped to the 
west. We let him go because some one will kill him anyway. Now 
we are going home.” When they had said this they went away. 

On the Allegany reservation the Seneca collected a war party 
to go against the Cherokee. One of the company was the fastest 
runner of the Seneca. Before they got to the Cherokee country they 
met the Cherokee and all the Seneca were killed except the fast run- 
ner. He ran in the opposite direction until out of their reach; then he 
started home by a different road from the one on which the party 
had set out. The third day, near noon, he came to a deer lick, and 
while he sat there he saw tracks which looked like those of a very large 
bear; he followed these until they led to a large elm tree; he found that 
the animal was not an ordinary bear, but one of the old kind, the 
great Ganiagwaihegowa," that eats people, and he said, “It matters 
not if I die, I must see it.” Climbing the tree and looking down into 
the hollow in the trunk he saw the creature. It had no hair; its skin 
was as smooth asa man’s. He thought: “I had better not attack that 
creature. I will go back to the deer lick.” Getting down, he ran to 
the lick. Then he heard a terrible noise and, looking back, he saw 
the animal come down from the tree. Drawing back, he ran and 
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jumped into the middle of the deer lick, sinking almost to his waist 
in the mud; he could not get out, but he could with great difficulty 
take a single step forward. He saw the Ganiagwaihegowa coming 
toward the lick; when it got to the place whence he leaped, it jumped 
after him. He dragged himself along, pulling one leg after the other; 
the animal sank so it could scarcely move. The man at last got to 
solid ground, but the Ganiagwaihegowa sank deeper and deeper. 
When it reached the center of the lick it sank out of sight. 

The man ran some distance and sat down on a fallen tree. He did 
not know what to do; he was faint from hunger, having had nothing 
to eat, and was too tired to hunt. Soon a man approached and said, 
“You think you are going to die?” “Yes,” he answered. “No; 
you will not; I come to assist you. Go where I came from, off in this 
direction,” he said, pointing to one side. ‘“ You will find a fire and 
over it a pot; rest there and eat; men will come and trouble you, but 
pay no attention to them. When you sit down to eat one will say, 
‘Throw a small piece over this way’; another will say, ‘ Throw a bit 
over this way’; but pay no heed to them. If you throw even a bit, 
you are lost, for they will destroy you.” 

He went as directed and found meat and hulled corn in the kettle. 
As he ate, it seemed as though a crowd formed in a circle around 
him, all begging for a portion. They kept it up all night, but he 
paid no heed to their begging. 2 

In the morning, after he had traveled a short distance, he met the 
same man who sent him to the kettle, who now said to him: “I am 
glad that you did as I told you. Now you will live. Go toward the 
east, and when it is near night sit down by a tree. I will come to 
you.” 

He traveled all day, and near sunset he found a fallen tree and sat 
down. Soon the man came and said: “ Follow my tracks a little way 
and you will find a fire and a kettle with meat and hulled corn in it; 
you will be troubled as you were last night, but pay no heed to the 
words; if you escape tonight, you will have no more trouble.” 

He went as directed; he found the fire and the kettle hanging 
over it; the kettle was filled with meat and hulled corn. That night 
a crowd around him begged for food as they did the night before, 
but he paid no attention to them. After he had started in the morn- 
ing the man met him and said, “ Keep on your way; you will meet 
no further danger, and will reach home safe and well.” After going 
on a little way he turned to look at his friend, and saw that instead 
of being a man it was S‘hagodiyoweqgowa.”® He went along, and te- 
ward night he began to think he had better look for game. He saw 
a deer, which he shot and killed; then, building a fire, he roasted 
and ate some pieces of venison. He was now in full strength. 
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The next day he kept on, and in the afternoon he shot a deer. 
When night came he lay down by the fire, but he could not sleep. 
After a while he heard some persons coming to his fire—a couple 
of women, he thought. One asked, “Are you awake?” “Yes; [ 
am awake,” he replied. ‘“ Well, my husband and I have decided to 
have you marry our daughter here,” came the rejoinder. When she 
said this he looked at them, and they were attractive women, espe- 
cially the younger one. He consented to her proposal. He did not 
know where to go, and thought that if he married her he would have 
company and could find his way home after a time. The two women 
stayed all night. In the morning the mother said, “ We will go to 
my home.” They walked on until noon, when they came to a village 
where he thought a goodly number of people were living. He 
stayed with them a long time. 

One night he heard a drum sounding near by and heard his father- 
in-law say, “Oh! Oh!” The old man seemed frightened by the 
call. It meant that the little Buffalo, which haa escaped from the 
Djogeon and lived under the hill, was going to have a dance and that 
all must come. That morning they went to the piace where the drum 
was beaten. The little Buffalo was chief of all these people. He had 
two wives. When they got to the place the whole multitude danced 
all night, and the little Buffalo and his two wives came out and 
danced. He had only one rib ‘* on each side of his body. 

The next morning the chief and his two wives came out and went 
around in the crowd. Being very jealous, he pushed the young 
Buffalo Man away from his wives and began fighting them; then he 
went away again. The next morning the old father-in-law said to 
the man, “ The two wives will soon come out and go to the stream for 
water; they will pass near you, but you must not speak or smile, for 
their husband is a bad, jealous man, and if you sntile or speak he will 
know it at once and will harm you.” He did not, however, obey the 
old man’s words. The two women went for water, and as they came 
back they smiled and looked pleased, and the young man asked them 
for a drink; they gave it to him and went on. His father-in-law said, 
“You have not done as I told you; now the man will come out and 
say he has challenged a man to a foot-race, and he will name you.” 
Soon the Buffalo Man came out and said: “I have challenged this 
man to run. If I am a better runner than he, I will take his life; 
if he is better than I, he may take mine.” ‘They were to begin the race 
early in the morning and were to run around and around the hill. 
The one who was ahead at sundown was to be the winner. The 
father-in-law said, “ You must have an extra pair of moccasins to 
put on if yours get worn out.” 

That morning the Buffalo Man came out, and saying, “ Now start !” 
off he went. At noon his friends told his opponent to do his best, 
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for the Buffalo Man was gaining on him, and had just gone around 
the turn ahead. Soon the man overheard the Buffaloes tell the 
Buffalo Man to do his best, for the other man was gaining on him. 
Shortly after noon the chief’s son-in-law was only a few rods behind, 
and the Buffalo Man was tired; the latter began to go zigzag and 
soon afterward his opponent overtook him. 

The latter did not know at first how to shoot the Buffalo Man. 
He could not shoot him in the side, for it was one immense rib; so 
he decided to shoot from behind. He shot and the arrow went in up 
to the feathers, only a little of it protruding. The two ran around 
once more, and as they came near the stopping place the people en- 
couraged the man to shoot a second time. He did so, and the Buffalo 
fell dead. So the words of the Djogeon were fulfilled that some one 
would come who would kill the young Buffalo. The people crowded 
around the man and thanked him for what he had done. 

After this theold man said to the people, “All can go where they 
like.” They separated, but he and his wife with their son-in-law and 
daughter went home. Then the mother-in-law said to the man, “ Now 
you must get ready and go to see your mother.” They started, the 
man, his wife, and mother-in-law. They were ten days on the road, 
It was the time of sugar making. When they got near his mother’s 
lodge his wife said, “ My mother and I will stop in these woods; your 
mother is making maple sugar and we wiil help her all we can.” 
The young man saw his mother and at night went to the lodge, leav- 
ing his wife and her mother in the woods. 

In the night the wife and mother collected all the sap and brought 
a great pile of wood. The next morning when the mother and her 
son went to the woods they found no sap in the troughs under the 
trees, but when they got to the boiling place the big trough was full 
and a great pile of wood was near by. The work continued for some 
days. Then the old woman said to her son-in-law: “It is time for 
me to go home to my husband, and now you may be free. Have no 
hard feelings. I shall take my daughter with me. You must 
stay with your mother. There are many women about here who want 
to marry you, but do not marry them; there is but one that you should 
marry—the granddaughter of the woman who lives in the last lodge 
at the edge of the village. They are very poor and the girl takes care 
of her grandmother. You may tell the people when you get home 
that you saw buffalo tracks in the swamp; let them come out and 
shoot; the more they shoot the sooner we shall get home.” 

The man told the people that he saw tracks in the swamp. The 
people went out, but did not get far before they overtook the Buffa- 
loes and killed them. The man knew all the time that they were 
Buffaloes, but in his eyes they seemed like people. As he had been 
absent from his people so tong, and as the rest of his company had 
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been killed, the Seneca thought him a great man. The women sought 
him as a husband for their daughters, but, refusing every offer, he 
married the granddaughter of the old woman who lived in the last 
lodge on the edge of the village. 

’ When the Buffaloes were shot the people thought they had killed 
them, but in reality they had not done so. The Buffaloes left their 
carcasses behind, which the people ate, but their spirits went back to 
the old man and they were Buffaloes again.1° 


9. A Woman AnD Her Brar Lover 


A man and his wife with two sons—one on the cradle-board yet, 
and the other three or four years old—lived in the woods. 

After a while the elder boy became puny and sickly. The man was 
much troubled by this and began to think that his wife was to blame. 
Every day he set out to hunt, and the woman went to get wood and 
to dig wild potatoes. 

One day the man resolved to watch his wife; so he hid himself near 
the lodge instead of going to hunt. In a couple of hours the wife 
came out, gayly dressed, her face washed, and her hair oiled; she 
walked quickly to the woods. He followed her stealthily. She 
stopped at a large tree on which she tapped with a stick and said, 
“T am here again.” Presently a noise as of scrambling was heard 
in the tree, and a great Bear came out of the hollow in the trunk and 
slipped quickly to the foot of the tree. After a while the woman 
went away, and the Bear again climbed the tree. The man set off, 
seeking wild potatoes. Finding a place where there were many good 
ones, he dug up a large quantity. 

The next day he took the woman there and dug up as many as she 
could carry; he then sent her home, saying that he would go hunting 
so that they could have a good supper. The hunter then went 
straight to the tree in which lived his wife’s lover, the Bear, and, 
tapping twice on it, said, “I am here again.” The Bear soon stuck 
his head out, and the man shot an arrow at him which brought him 
to the ground. The hunter left the skin of the Bear; he merely 
opened his body and took out the entrails, which he carried home. 

The woman was glad and said to the little boy, “ Your father has 
brought us a good dinner.” She cooked the entrails and the wild 
potatoes. They all sat down to eat, and the woman ate very heartily ; 
but the man said that he was sick, and did not eat of the entrails. 
When she had nearly finished eating and her hands were full of fat, 
her husband said to her, “ You seem to like to eat your lover.” 
“What?” she said. “Oh! eat more, eat plenty,” he replied. “TI 
shall eat two or three mouthfuls more,” she said. As she was doing 
this, he said again, “ You seem to like to eat your husband.” She 
heard him this time and knew what he meant. Jumping up, she ran 
out and vomited and vomited. Then she ran off into the woods to 
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the westward. The next day she took medicine, which caused an 
abortion, resulting in delivery of two bear cubs. Leaving them on 
the ground, she cut off her breasts and hung them on an ironwood 
tree. 

A couple of days later the father said to the elder boy, “I think I 
must go after your mother; you stay in the lodge and take care of 
your little brother.” Then he brought a bowl of water and put 
feathers in it, saying, “If anything evil happens to me the feathers 
will be bloody.” 

He started west. The first day he found the cubs and breasts on 
the ironwood tree, which he knew came from his wife. 

After leaving the cubs the woman went on until she came to a 
village. She stopped in the first lodge at the edge of the village, 
where a family of Crows lived. The woman said that she was looking 
for a place to live, and, being a young woman, would like to get 
a husband. The old Crow said to one of his sons: “ Run over to the 
chief’s lodge, and tell him that there is a young woman here who 
would like to get married. Perhaps one of his sons would like to 
have her.” The boy did as directed. “AIl right,” said the chief, 
“let her come over here.” The woman went over. She had her hair 
pulled back and tied tight at the back so there were no wrinkles on 
her face, and as her breasts were cut off, she looked like a young 
woman. One of the chief’s sons married her. 

Two days later her husband appeared at the lodge of the Crows, 
asking whether they had seen such and such a woman. “TI have come 
looking for my wife, who left me four days ago,” said the man. “ Yes, 
such a woman came here two days ago. She is married to one of the 
chief’s sons.” ‘Go over,” said the Gagahgowa’”® to one of his sons, 
“and tell the chief that his daughter-in-law’s husband has come.” 
The young Crow went over and delivered the message. ‘“ Have you 
ever been married before?” asked the chief of his daughter-in-law. 
“No,” replied the woman. “Then he lies,” said the chief to the 
Crow’s son. Turning to some of the warriors, he said: “ We do not 
want such a fellow as that hanging around; go over and kill him.” 
The warriors went over to the Crow’s house, killed the man, and threw 
his body away. 

Immediately the feathers in the bowl were bloody, and the boy 
knew that his father was dead. The next day he started westward, 
carrying his little brother on his back. Following the trail, they 
found the two cubs lying on the ground. Then the little fellow on 
the cradle-board looked at them, then at the breasts on the tree, and 
he knew that they belonged to his mother. They went on until 
they reached the Crow’s lodge, where they inquired, “ Have you 
seen our father, who came after our mother?” ‘Oh, yes; the chief 
has killed your father, and your mother is at the chief’s lodge. She 
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is the wife of one of his sons. You run over and tell the chief that 
his daughter-in-law’s two sons have come after her.” He went and 
told his message. ‘“ Have you ever had any children? ” asked her 
father-in-law and her husband. ‘“ No,” she said in a faint voice. 
“Go home,” said the chief, “and tell them my daughter-in-law never 
had any children. She is a young woman. How could she have two 
sons?” Then, turning to the warriors, he said: “ Run over and kill 
those lying children. I do not want to have them around here.” 
When his sons came home the Gagahgowa said: “ They will kill those 
two boys. It is a pity. Let us hide them.” When the warriors 
came the Gagahgowa said, “They have gone; they went back home, 
I think.” 

The Crows cared for the boys. After a while the old Crow said: 
“Let us go away from here. Let us go far away into the woods 
where there will be good hunting. These little boys will bring us 
luck.” The Crow family moved far away into the deep woods; they 
planted corn and beans and had good crops. The boys grew up and 
hunted; they had great luck and obtained much game. The whole 
Crow family were fat and happy. 

After several years the old chief at the village said one day: “ I have 
not seen that Crow family for a long time. Run over, somebody, and 
see how they are getting along.” A runner, Haheshe,”* went over and, 
finding the Crow place in ruins, came back and said that their lodge 
had tumbled down and that they had gone away somewhere. “Go,” 
said the chief, “a number of you, and find them. They must be 
somewhere. Do not come back until you know where they are living 
now.” After a long search they found the Crow family living in 
happiness and plenty, far away in the woods. When they told the 
chief he said, “ Let us all go there. There must be good hunting in 
that place.” 

As soon as they were on the road it began to snow and to grow 
cold. It continued to snow heavier and faster, the snowflakes being 
almost as large as a man’s hand. The young chief and his wife hur- 
ried on ahead. She had a child on her back. They reached the 
Crows’ lodge almost frozen to death and covered with snow. The 
rest of the family were either frozen to death, buried in the snow, or 
forced to turn back. The snow was light near the Crows’ lodge, but 
as there was a great pile of deer carcasses near it, they had to carry 
them in. The elder brother was employed at this work when his 
mother and her husband came. Calling out, “ My son!” she came 

_near him. He pushed her back with a forked stick. She put her 
baby on him. He threw it on the ground in the snow. Just then the 
old woman of the Crows came out and said: “ You should not do so. 
Tf your mother is wicked, you should not be likewise. Let them come 
in.” And Gagahgowa, the old Crow, allowed them to live there. 
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10. Tur Fox anp tur Rapprr 


One winter a man was going along quietly over a light, freshly 
fallen snow. All at once he saw another man coming toward him. 
The other man when within hailing distance shouted, “I am Ongwe 
Tas” (ie, 1 am a man-eater). The first man decided to run for his 
life. Starting on a run, he circled round and round, trying to escape. 
but the other man, who was also a swift runner, was gaining on him. 
When the first man saw that he could not escape, he took off his 
moccasins and, saying to them, “ You run on ahead as fast as you 
can,” he himself lay down and became a dead rabbit, half rotten, and 
all dirty and black. 

When the second man came up and saw the black, dirty old carcass 
and the tracks ahead, he ran along after the moccasins. When he 
caught up with them and saw that only moccasins had been running 
on ahead of him, he was very angry, thinking, “This fellow has 
surely fooled me. The next time I will eat the meat anyhow.” 

Thereupon the man-eater turned back. As expected, the dead 
rabbit was gone, and he followed the tracks. He soon came upon a 
man who sat rolling pieces of bark, making cords. The man-eater 
asked, “‘ Have you seen a man pass by here?” No answer came from 
the cord-maker. Again he asked and then pushed the cord-maker 
until the latter fell over; whereupon he answered, “ Yes; some one 
passed here just now.” The pretended cord-maker had sent his 

“moccasins on again. 

The man-eater hurried on, and the cord-maker, springing up, ran 
on a little and then turned himself into an old tree with dry limbs. 
He had made a circuit and came in ahead of the man-eater. When 
the latter came to the tree, he said, “I believe that he has turned 
himself into a tree; ” so, punching the tree, he broke off a limb that 
looked like a nose, and that fell like dead wood. Then the nan-eater 
said, “I do not think that it is he,” and started off again on the trail 
of the moccasins. 

When he overtook the moccasins he thought, “I now believe that 
the tree was the man, and that he has fooled me again.” He hurried 
back; when he came to the spot where the tree had been it was gone, 
but where he had broken off the limb he found blood. Then he knew 
that the tree was the man he was seeking, and he followed the tracks. 

When the man saw that his enemy was after him again, he fled 
until he chanced to come upon the body of a dead man, which he 
pushed on the path. When the man-eater came up, he said, “T will 
eat him this time; he shall not fool me again. I will finish him.” 
Then he ate the putrid carcass. The other man thus escaped his 
enemy. 

[It is said that the man with the moccasins was a rabbit, while the 
inan-eater was a fox.] 
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11. Tue Snake witn Two Heaps 


In olden times there was a boy who was in the habit of going out 
to shoot birds. 

One day in his excursions he saw a snake about 2 feet long with 
a head at each end of its body. It so happened that the boy had a 
bird and, dividing it in two parts, he gave a portion to the snake in 
each mouth. 

The next day he fed it again; and the youth made up his mind to 
do nothing but hunt birds to feed the snake. He went out every day 
and killed many birds and the snake grew wonderfully large. The 
boy, too, became a very good shot; he even killed black squirrels and 
larger game to feed the snake. One day the misguided youth took his 
little sister along with him and pushed her toward the snake, which 
caught her with one of its heads and ate her up. 

The snake kept growing and ate larger and larger game. It de- 
voured anything the boy brought to it. At last it formed a circle 
around the entire village of his people. The two heads came near 
together at the palisade gate, and they ate up all the people who came 
out. At last only one man and his sister remained. When the snake 
had swallowed enough persons it dragged itself off to the top of a 
mountain and lay there. 

That night the man who was saved dreamed that he must make 
a bow and arrows and take certain hairs from his sister’s person and 
wind them around the head of each arrow; then he was to anoint the 
end of each arrow with blood from his sister’s catamenial flow. 

When the man arrived near the mountain he shot an arrow at the 
monster, which struck it and worked into its body; and every arrow 
that the man shot did likewise. Finally the snake began to vomit 
what he had eaten. Out came all the people in pieces—heads, arms, 
and bodies, and wooden bowls—for the people had tried to defend 
themselves with every kind of weapon that they could grasp. The 
snake then began to writhe and squirm violently and at last it rolled 
down into the valley and died. 


12. A Hunter Pursurep py GENoNsGwa 22 


Among a certain people in times past four warriors decided to go 
off on a hunting expedition. In order to reach their destination they 
had to ascend a large stream in canoes. Now, it is said these men 
were the inventors of bark canoes. 

The eldest member of the party said, “ We will go and land at a 
point which is called Kingfisher’s Place.” They had then been out for 
several days, and so after he had told them this they felt glad to 
know that soon they would land somewhere. They entered the 
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mouth of an affluent of the stream upon which they first started and, 
having arrived at their destination, the leader of the party said, 
“This is the place.” After they had landed and established their 
camp the leader said to his comrades, “ Now, you must hunt and 
bring into the camp all the game you can.” It was then early in the 
summer. He told each one to do the best that lay in his power, with 
a strict command to observe the usual fasts and injunctions. 

In the morning of the day following their arrival at the King- 
fisher’s Place the leader in behalf of his men and himself besought 
the Stars, the Moon, and the Sun to prosper them and to give them 
a large measure of success in killing an abundance of game for their 
larder. Being expert hunters, they soon had plenty of meat and 
furs; the meat was dressed and properly cured, while the skins were 
prepared for tanning later. 

One day one of the hunters said: “IT am going a little farther away 
than usual. I am hunting elks.” But the leader said to him: “ You 
must be careful in all that you undertake. No man must take any 
chances by going far out of the usual bounds, for I fear something 
evil may come to us.” 

Now, it so happened that one of the hunters was exceedingly stub- 
born and would not accept advice from any source. So, without 
regard for the timely caution of his chief, he went farther than he 
had intended to go, after an elk. When night came all the hunters 
reached camp safe, except this stubborn man. As the others gath- 
ered around their fire at night they discussed his probable fate if he 
had gone too great a distance, reaching the conclusion that he had 
gone farther away than he had intended to go. 

Now, the stubborn man had traveled all day. When night came 
on he erected a brush lodge and kindled a bright fire. He had en- 
camped near a stream. Soon he heard in the distance voices which 
seemed to be those of human beings. Looking «cross the stream he 
saw on the farther bank what he believed to be two women, one 
carrying a baby which seemed to be very fretful, for the woman 
sat down and nursed it continually. The hunter, who was deceived 
as to the true character of the supposed women, was delighted to 
see people of any kind at that time. 

Now, the women saw him at the moment he looked across the 
stream to learn what kind of people were making the sounds he had 
heard; and one of them hailed him with “ Brother, how did you cross 
the stream?” It seemed strange to him that these women should 
call to him from so great a distance, but he told them to cross just 
below the point at which they then were and to come directly toward 
his fire and camp. The women kept on asking him, however, how he 
had crossed, but he answered only as before. Nevertheless, the 
women continued to say, “Tell us. You must have crossed in some 
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place.” The hunter, still dissembling, said, “ Yes; I did cross right 
there where I have shown you.” While he talked to them he reached 
the conclusion that these women were not human beings, but that 
they must be Genonsgwa, of whom he had heard so much in the 
traditions of his people. Nevertheless, they were clothed like the 
women of his people, and one of them was quite beautiful in form 
and feature. 

One of the women asked him if she could not stop with him 
overnight. The young hunter replied, “ Yes; if you will come across 
the stream.” After looking at them more closely, he was firmly 
convinced in his mind that they were not women of the human 
species. Then one of the women said to her companion, “ We will 
go on a little farther; perhaps we may find a ford.” Ascending 
the stream a short distance, they came to a footbridge consisting of 
a fallen log, on which the man had crossed. One of the women said 
to the other, “ This is surely the place where he crossed.” 

When the hunter saw them crossing on the footbridge, he went 
quickly some distance downstream and then, crossing at a ford, he 
again ascended the stream to a spot opposite his camp. 

The moment that the women arrived at his camp fire the hunter 
became afraid, because of their actions. On looking across the 
stream they soon saw that the man was then where they themselves 
had just been, and one of them at once called to him: “ Why do you 
run from us? Nothing will happen to you, so come back here. We 
will do you no harm.” Making no reply to these challenges, the man 
saw one of the women pick up his tomahawk and draw her finger 
across its edge, saying, “I do wonder whether this would kill a per- 
son or not?” The hunter shouted to her, “ Yes; it can take a per- 
son’s life, so put it down at once, lest it do you harm.” She laid 
down the tomahawk and became very angry, because she saw that 
the hunter was determined to keep out of her way. As these women 
showed so great anger, the hunter felt sure they were in fact Genon- 
sgwa. , 

Realizing that they were determined to reach him, the hunter told 
them to come across the stream directly to the point where he then 
stood, assuring them that he would remain there until they arrived. 
One of the women had requested him several times to return to the 
opposite side of the stream, but his only reply was, “ You, yourself, 
come here.” This answer only made her angry. Finally the two 
women started for the footbridge, telling the hunter to wait for 
them, and again he assured them that he would do so. But when he 
saw them crossing he descended the stream and recrossed it at the 
ford; so when they arrived at the place where he had said he would 
await them, he was back at his own camp. 


. 
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The women could not walk side by side, but one had to follow the 
other. The younger one carried the baby. When they saw him back 
at his own fire, they became quite enraged, and one of them said to 
him, “A time will come when IJ shall get at you.” The hunter re- 
plied, “ You kill human beings, and this is the reason why I do not 
want you to reach me.” One of the women tauntingly replied, “On 
the other hand, you are not able to kill anybody.” Then the hunter 
said, “ You are very angry now, but I am about to show you that I 
ean kill you.” Drawing his tomahawk, he struck a huge rock, which 
crumbled into small stones from the blow. ‘ Well!” said one of the 
women, “ I do believe that he can kill some persons.” Picking up his 
bow and arrows, the hunter aimed a shot at a tree, which he hit with 
terrific force. Seeing his skill, one of the women said, “ There, he is 
really a man to be feared,” and she showed signs of astonishment at 
his feats. The younger woman exclaimed, “ We have now come into 
contact with Thunder (i. e., Hinon), it seems.” But the elder one 
said: “Now, I am determined to work my will. He is dodging 
around in an attempt to escape, but I shall do what I intended to do 
at first.” 

While they were talking it grew dark and, night coming on, the 
hunter could not see them but he could still hear them converse to- 
gether. The elder woman was angry to think that he had endeavored 
to avoid them in every way. Having discovered who they were, the 
hunter was very cautious in his movements and continually on his 
guard lest they come on him unawares. Finding that, under cover 
of the darkness, they were recrossing the stream on the footbridge, 
he went down under the water, where he remained, going up and 
down in the middle of the stream bed. 

When the elder woman could not find the hunter her anger was 
wrought up to a high pitch against him. He remained in the water 
until daylight, however, when coming up out of the stream he 
started off toward the camp of his fellow hunters. He was a very 
swift runner and possessed good staying powers on the race course; 
but when it was nearly midday he heard a voice behind him saying: 
“Now I have caught up with you. Now you are within my reach.” 
(The other members of this band were sad at the loss of this man, and 
so they had not gone out to hunt on this particular day.) When the 
fleeing hunter saw the woman overtaking him he put forth his best 
efforts to maintain his exhausting pace, but he felt his strength was 
fast failing him. At every sound of her voice he fell to the ground 
from the effect of her orenda.?* He knew by her manner that she was 
greatly enraged at him for attempting to escape from her. 

Seeing that he could not possibly escape her by running he decided 
to climb a tree. He did this none too soon, for he had just reached a 
hiding place in the thick upper branches when the elder of the women 
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came to the tree. Like all Genonsgwa she could not look up into the 
tree, for they are prevented from doing so because of the stony cover- 
ing of their bodies. In a short time the younger of the women came 
up bearing the baby. Having nursed the child she said, “ We will 
now hurry.” Like her mother she could not look up into the tree, 
and so she did not see the man. ‘Then the elder said, “ I shall keep on 
for the reason that he is probably only one of a large hunting party.” 
As soon as the child had finished nursing she desired to know how far 
the man was ahead of them. 

Taking a small, animate finger ** from her bosom, the elder woman 
placed it on the palm of her hand and asked it where the man was 
at that time. In reply the finger stood on end, pointing directly at 
the man in the tree. But the women, not understanding this, were 
somewhat puzzled. While they were thus perplexed the hunter, real- 
izing in a moment the priceless value to them of the animate finger, 
decided to steal it, if possible. So, slyly shpping down the tree, he 
struck the ground with a bound, and before the two women realized 
what had happened he had snatched the finger from them and had 
made good his escape. With a wail of despair the Genonsgwa women 
called to the man to give them back the finger, saying, “ You will 
cause us much unnecessary trouble if you do not return the finger to 
us.” But, finding the finger of great service to him, he paid no heed 
to their pleadings. 

He could run much faster since he got possession of the finger, as 
it was his adviser and guide, indicating to him clearly the path to be 
taken. He consulted it to learn how far he was from the camp of his 
friends and in what direction the camp was located. After asking 
it these question:, he would place the finger on the palm of his hand, 
when it would point in a certain direction. After running some dis- 
tance he would consult again this animate finger. At last if did not 
stand at an angle but pointed horizontally, and the hunter knew that 
he had arrived very near the camp of his fellows. Having reached 
the camp, he ate some food and regained his strength. He then told 
his comrades that two Genonsgwa women were following him closely, 
although it is said that after they lost the animate finger they could 
not go much faster than a slow run. When the hunter had told his 
story the chief of the party said, “ We must gather up all our things 
and go home tomorrow.” 

The next day, just as they had placed all their things in the canoe 
and had pushed off from shore, they saw the elder of the women, who 
called from the bank: “ Give me back what you have stolen from me. 
Tf you will return what belongs to me, you shall be successful; you 
shall always have good luck.” She was weeping and was evidently 
in great distress. Then the chief of the hunting party asked: “ What 
did you take from her? It may be true that we shall have greater 
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success if you return it to her. I think you would better do so. 
Show me what you took from her.” The young hunter then drew 
out the animate finger and showed it to him. The chief at once said, 
“Tet her have it again.” The hunter replied: “It is well. I sup- 
pose she will never molest us again.” 

Now, all the party were aware that the woman was a Genonsgwa. 
Placing the animate finger on the palm of his hand, the hunter held 
it out as far as he could over the stream toward her. In reaching 
over the water she lost her balance and fell into the stream. She 
sank at once, and all that the hunters saw was bubbles arising from 
the water. Then the young hunter said, “Let us be off quickly.” He 
retained the animate finger, which he afterward used in all his 
hunting expeditions. 

The party reached home safe in due time. The young hunter be- 
came noted for his skill, owing to the animate finger, which he always 
consulted and which would always point out where he would find 
whatever game he wanted to kill—bear, elk, beaver, or pigeons. 

So it happened that ever afterward he had a great supply of all 
things good to eat and of many fine furs and feather robes. 


13. Ture GRANDMOTHER AND Herr GRANDDAUGHTER 


There was a grandmother living with her granddaughter. They 
had a skin of some kind for their blanket, the hair of which had 
largely worn off. Suddenly they found that the skin had become 
alive *4* and was angry, and with all their might they ran for their 
lives. They heard the skin coming in fierce pursuit and it seemed 
very near to them. Then the grandmother began to sing, saying in 
her song, “My granddaughter and I are running our best for life; 
my granddaughter and I are running our best for life.” At the end 
of the song she could scarcely hear the sound of the animate skin 
following them. Not long afterward she heard it more plainly, but 
then they were near home. When they reached the lodge, the animate 
skin was so near it almost caught them. When they jumped through 
the door the skin clawed at them, scratching their backs, but they 
got in. The skin was a bear. The old woman and her grand- 
daughter were chipmunks. Chipmunks now have stripes on their 
backs as the result of the scratches received by the two mentioned 
above. 


14. Tue Woman Wuo Became A SNAKE FROM Eatine Fisu *® 


In the old times a young man and his wife lived together very 
happily in a village. The young man had a hunting ground one 
day’s journey from the village. There in the forest he had a lodge. 
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He usually asked his wife to go with him. She replied always that 
she would be very glad to go and to have a good time there; there- 
upon he said, “ Let us make ready and go.” They would set out 
on their journey and would reach the place in the evening. After 
making a fire and cooking their supper they would spend the evening 
pleasantly. 

The day after one such night the man went out and found plenty 
of game. He had like success on the second and third days. Every- 
thing seemed to be auspicious. 

On the fourth day, while the man was gone, the woman saw many 
fish in the neighboring stream when she went for water and decided 
that she could catch some. So she caught several in the water 
basket. ‘“ What good luck I have had,” said she; “my husband will 
be surprised to have fish for supper.” She cooked and ate half of 
the fish and put the rest away for her husband. After a while she 
began to be thirsty. Going to the water basket she found it empty, 
so getting down on her hands and knees she began to drink from 
the stream. After a while she thought that she would stop drinking, 
but being still very thirsty, she drank more; then she drank still more, 
and, on raising herself, she saw that she was turning into a snake. 

Meanwhile her husband came home. He did not find his wife in 
the lodge and seeing no water basket, he thought she had gone for 
water. Hurrying to the stream, he arrived there just in time to see 
her lower parts become those of a snake. She told him what had 
happened with regard to the fish—that she had had such a hunger 
for them that she had eaten a good many; and that she was sorry, 
very sorry, to leave him, but that she must go to the lake into which 
the stream flowed. She said, further, that in the lake was a serpent 
with which she had to fight a great battle, and that he might go to 
look on, and that he should burn tobacco for her success in the fight. 

The woman floated down the stream, and her husband followed her. 
He saw the great battle in the lake. During this struggle the ser- 
pents would raise their heads from the water higher than a great 
lodge, and they fought and fought fiercely. She conquered the other 
serpent, but her husband did not wait to see the end. He went home. 

After a while the husband was told in a dream that he must make a 
Dasswood woman and dress her up. He did this, using his wife’s 
clothes. The figure became just like his former wife. In another 
dream he was told that he must not touch the basswood woman for 
ten days. He refrained from touching her for nine days. But on 
the tenth day—she was so like his former wife—he touched her, 
whereupon she disappeared forever, there being nothing left in her 
place but a basswood stick, 
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15. Gagca (THE Crow) Makes a Journey anp Kitis Many Prorie 


A man, a Gaqga, was traveling. He did not know whence he came, 
nor whither he was going. As he journeyed along he continually 
thought: “ How did I come to be alive? Whence did I come? 
Whither am I going?” 

After traveling a long time, he saw smoke through the forest, and 
approaching it, he found four hunters, named Djodjogis.2* Being 
afraid to go near them, he hid in the thickets and watched them. The 
next morning, after they had departed to hunt, Gaqga crept up to 
their camp and stole their meat, which he carried into the woods, 
where he made a camp for himself. He was lonely and said, “1 wish 
there was some other people here.” 

One morning he saw that some person was living west of his camp. 
Going to the lodge, he found a man, his wife, and five children; they 
were Djoniaik*’ people. Gaqga ate the youngest child first and then 
he ate the other four; in the meanwhile the father and the mother 
strove to drive him away, but they could. not. Then, leaving old 
Djoniaik and his wife crying for their children, he went home. 
Some time after this he saw another camp off in the southeast, where 
he found a family of Ganogeshegea ** people. Being afraid of the old 
people, he ran off, but they ran after him and beat him on the head 
until they had driven him far away.. Then the man said, “Is it not 
a shame that such little fellows should beat me,” but he dared not go 
back. 

Now he roamed over all the forest, but he could not find his camp. 
At last, saying, “ Well, let it go; I do not care,” he walked on toward 
the north. Just before dark he saw a camp. Going cautiously 
toward it, he saw therein four men and a large quantity of meat. 
That night he hid in the woods. Next morning, looking toward the 
camp, he again saw the four hunters, and thought, “I will wait 
until they have gone to hunt and then I will get their meat.” 

Soon after this he heard the hunters moving around; then all be- 
came quiet and he concluded that they had gone. He crept slowly 
toward the camp, but when he reached it he could not find a bite of 
meat. These were the same four brothers from whom he had stolen 
before. They had now finished hunting, and had packed their meat 
and started for home. Disappointed by this failure, he walked on; 
toward night he saw a camp, and, creeping near it, he again saw 
the four hunters. He listened to what they were saying. One said, 
“J wonder who stole our meat that day.” Another said: “T think 
that man is walking around in the woods. I think his name is 
Gaqga.” “Oh,” thought Gaqga, “they are talking about me. They 
will be on the watch. How can I get their meat?” Then he said, 
“T wish them all to sleep soundly.” They fell asleep, and he went 
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up boldly and took all their meat and hid it in the woods, saying, 
“This is the kind of man I am.” 

The next morning the four hunters missed their meat. One said, 
“ Who has stolen our meat?” Another said: “I dreamed that I saw 
Gaqga around here. I saw him go off toward the southwest.” Then 
all said, “ Let us follow the direction given by the dream.” They 
started and soon came to the place where Gaqga was camped. He 
had been out all night and was now sleeping. One of the men said, 
“Let us kill him.” “No,” said another; “let him live; he did not 
kill us while we were asleep.” They took the meat and went away. 

When Gaqga awoke he was very hungry, but the meat was gone. 
“Well,” thought he, “I must go and hunt for more meat,” but he 
could find none. About midday he heard the noises made by people. 
He listened and then went on to a lodge. Some one inside was sing- 
ing and the song said: ‘Gaqga is coming. Look out. Be careful, 
Gaqga is coming.” “ Why does he sing about me?” thought Gaqga; 
“J will go inside and find out.” He found a man and his wife and 
four children. Gaqga said, “I have come to stay a few days with 
you.” “ Very well,” replied the man of the lodge. During the night 
Gaqga ate all the children; then he lay down and slept. The next 
morning the old people said, “ Where are our children?” Gaqga 
replied: “I dreamed somebody carried off your children, and my 
dream told which way he went. I will go with you to hunt them.” 
After they had gone some distance Gaqga said: “The man lives on 
that high cliff. I can not go with you for I do not like the man who 
lives there. I will wait here.” As soon as the father was out of 
sight Gaqga went away. .Now he went on until he came to a place 
where he found many of his own people; they were having a great 
dance, and he sat down to watch them. 

Soon Hanisheonon *? [the Muckworm] came from the east. The 
people stopped dancing and ran in every direction, but Hanisheonon 
pursued them, and, catching them one after another by the neck, threw 
them off dead. Gaqga, who sat watching, said: “ What sort of a man 
is that? I wish he would see me; he can not throw me off dead in that 
way.” After killing many of the Gaqga people, Hanisheonon started 
toward the west, with Gaqga following him, but Hanisheonon kept 
on his course and did not regard the noise behind him. At last he 
stopped and, looking back, asked, “ What do you want?” “T do not 
want anything,” said Gaqga; “I have just come to be company for 
you.” “I do not want your company,” said Hanisheonon. Gaqga . 
was frightened. Both stood still. Suddenly Hanisheonon sprang at 
Gaqga and caught him, but Gaqga screamed so loudly that all his 
people who had run away from Hanisheonon heard the call and came 
to his aid. They flew at Hanisheonon and pecked him until he was 
dead. 
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16. OnoHwa (THE OWL) AND THE Two SistTers 


Two sisters of a tribe lived near the edge of a village clearing. 
The chief dwelt near the center of it. The mother of these two sis- 
ters was accustomed to pick up deer droppings to put into the hominy 
instead of venison or fish. This was a custom practiced only by 
widows and by families who from some misfortune were too poor 
to obtain meat or fish. 

One day one of the sisters asked her mother to let her have some of 
the droppings to mix with the hominy which she was preparing. 
Her aged mother, who was a widow, replied, “ You should be ashamed 
of yourself to ask for such things, for you are a fine-looking woman 
and should marry the chief’s son; then you would not be obliged to 
seek such things for meat, for you would have a good hunter to pro- 
vide you with all the meat and fish you required.” 

Somewhat abashed, the daughter answered, “ Well, if my sister 
will go, I will go; and if he will take us both, it will be well.” So 
they set to work and prepared the usual marriage bread, and when 
they were ready to start they asked their mother how the young man 
looked. She replied: “ He is a handsome man, with a hooked nose. 
Beside the fire he has two deer heads, which are alive and open and 
shut their eyes whenever fuel is placed on the fire. This young man 
is very strong in magic—is possessed of potent orenda, and so he has 
many wild deer around his lodge. You must be very careful lest you 
' be deceived by his uncle, who also has a hooked nose and very closely 
resembles his nephew. He will attempt to seduce you on the way. 
The first large lodge you see is the one to which you must go.” 

So the daughters started and went along slowly. At last they saw 
a man running around old stumps trying to catch something. He did 
not see them coming. Shortly after they came in sight of him he 
stood up—protruding from his mouth was the tail of a mouse. 
Seeing the girls, he said, “Ho, ho, where are you two going?” “We 
are going to propose to the chief’s son,” they replied. ‘‘ Well, what is 
his appearance?” was his next question. ‘Our mother said that he 
had a hooked nose,” came their answer. The wily old man said, 
“Look at me! Isnot my nose hooked?” “ Yes,” said the elder sister, 
“perhaps this is the man.” So they went to his lodge, which was an 
old, ugly-looking place. He said to them that he had to get his deer 
heads, so he got some old heads which his nephew had cast away. 
His mother and his little boy sat by the fire. He told them to keep 
quiet and they would have bread shortly. The child cried out, 
“Father, give me some bread.” The old man said, “ Why do you not 
call me brother? Iam your brother.” Then the old man shoved the 
little boy aside and sat down near the girls. One of them said, “ We 
want to see the live deer you have around the lodge.” So they went: 
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outside. This place was not far from that of the nephew. The old 
man called the deer, but they ran away. Then he said to the girls, 
“ You are not mystically pure enough to come near those deer, for 
they are very subtle.” 

The girls spent the night with the old man. His bed had but few 
skins, and one of the girls asked him, “ Why do you not have a better 
bed?” “Oh, my mother is washing the turkey-feather blanket in 
the creek,” he declared. 

During the night some person came to the door and said, “ Old 
man, you are wanted at the lodge of your nephew.” The old man 
paid no heed to the summons. He was again summoned by the words, 
“Come! your nephew wants you.” Then he declared that he sup- 
posed that the people had become frightened at something and 
wanted him to call a council; so he started off. After he had gone the 
girls said, “ Let us go over and see what is happening.” When they 
arrived at the lodge they heard load peals of laughter, and so they 
peeped through crevices in the bark walls; they saw the old man 
dancing and before the fire a number of mice roasting on spits. As 
the old man passed them in his dance he would grasp one and eat it 
hot and burning, and everybody would laugh. 

The girls ran back to the lodge of the old man and placed rotten 
logs full of ants in their bed in order to deceive him into thinking 
that they were lying there asleep. Then, taking their basket, which 
still contained some bread, they went outside the lodge to watch. 
When the old man returned they peered into the lodge to see what 
he would do. They saw him quietly creep into the bed between the 
two logs. Soon he began to be bitten by the ants. Thereupon he 
turned over, saying, “ Do not be jealous of your sister”; but as the 
biting continued, he repeated his injunction. Finally, the ants made 
it so uncomfortable for him that he sprang out of bed, and then 
realizing that he had been lying between logs of wood full of ants, 
he bitterly upbraided his mother, although she knew nothing of the 
matter. 

The girls then went to the lodge of the nephew, who walliely 
took them for his wives. 

It was not long after this that the old man informed the people 
that they must close up the smoke-holes of their lodges, for a great 
pestilence was coming among them. So they did this. Then the 
old man, after sharpening a beech rod, carried it wherever he went. 
He made a great noise, saying: “ Blue beech is coming. Blue beech 
is coming.” When he arrived at his nephew’s lodge he cast the 
beech rod down the smoke-hole, and it entered the breast of his 
nephew and killed him. 

The next morning, when the people heard of the death of their 
chief, everyone began to weep for him. By the death of the nephew 
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the old man became the chief. He said that some one must marry 
the girl wives of the dead chief; so he called all the young men to- 
gether, but before they could speak their minds the wily >ld repro- 
bate exclaimed, “‘ None of you will do.” He had asked each one for an 
expression of opinion, but would not permit anyone to answer him. 
Then he closed the conference by saying, “I must marry them my- 
self.” But the girls would not remain and quickly escaped to their 
own home. 
The old man was an owl, but the nephew was an eagle. 


17. A Great SNAKE Battie 


In old times some Indians had a great battle with snakes, and this 
is how it happened. 

A certain man near the village of the Indians was hunting one 
day. He found a rattlesnake, which he mercilessly tormented. He 
tied a piece of bark around its body and passed another piece of 
bark through the body. Then, fastening the snake to the ground - 
and building a fire, he said, “ We shall fight,” as a challenge to the 
snake people. Afterward he burned up the snake and tormented 
many other snakes in this way, always challenging them to fight. 

One day a man heard a peculiar noise. As he went near the ap- 
parent source of the sound, he saw a large number of all kinds of 
snakes going in one direction. Listening to their words, he heard 
them say: “ We will have a battle with them. Djisdaah ®° has chal- 
lenged us.” They (the snakes) were going to hold a council. The 
man overheard them say, “ In four days we shall have a battle.” 

The man went back to the village and told the people what he 
had seen and heard. The chief sent a number of men to the place, 
and as far as they could see in all directions were snakes three or four 
feet deep, all moving toward their rendezvous. The men ran back 
and told the chief what they had seen. The chief said: “ We can 
not avoid it; we have got to fight, and so we must get ready.” To 
do this they cut great piles of wood and drove stakes close together 
in the ground; there were two rows of stakes the whole length of the 
village, and they stacked up the wood in long piles. On the fourth 
day the chief told the men to set fire to the wood in several places. 

When the snakes advanced to attack the village they came right 
on through the fire, and many of them were burned to death. So 
many rushed into the fire that they put it out. The live snakes 
climbed over the dead ones, and in spite of the resistance of the 
men, who were trying in every way to kill them, they reached the 
second row of stakes. Here again many were killed, but still the 
living climbed over the dead above the second row of stakes, and then 
the battle for life began in deep earnest. The first man they killed 
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was Djisdaah, the man who had challenged them, and then the snakes 
made for the village, and the men stood and fought. Finally the 
chief shouted that he surrendered. 

Then a snake, whose body was as large as a mountain, and whose 
head was as large as a lodge, came right up out of the ground and 
said: “I am the chief of the snakes; we will go home if you agree that 
as long as the world stands you will not call any man Djisdaah and 
will not maltreat my people.” The chief agreed willingly to this, and 
the snakes went away. : 


18. Tur Onewer Tas (THE CannipaL) anp His Youncer Broruer 


Two brothers were in the woods on a hunting expedition, and after 
they had been on the hunt a good while they had success in finding 
game, and they had built a good sized lodge, in which they enjoyed 
everything in common. 

The elder said to the younger brother: “ Now, for the future we 
must live apart; let us make a partition through the middle of the 
lodge and have a door at each end, so that you shall have a door 
to your part and I a door to mine.” The younger brother agreed, 
and they made the partition. The elder brother said further: “ Now, 
each will live for himself. I will not come to your room and you 
shall not come to mine; when we want to say anything to each other 
we can talk through the partition. You may hunt game as before— 
birds and animals—and live on them, but I will ‘hunt men and eat 
them. Neither of us will ever marry or bring a woman to the lodge; 
if I marry, you shall kill me, if you can, but if you marry I will try 
to kill you.” The brothers lived thus apart in the same lodge, each 
going out to hunt alone. 

One day ewhile the brothers were out hunting, a woman came to 
the younger brother’s room. The elder brother tracked her to the 
lodge, caught her at the door, dragged her into his room, and killed 
and ate her. When the younger brother came home the elder said, 
“YT have had good luck today near home.” The younger brother 
knew that he must have killed and eaten the woman, but he said 
merely, “ It is well if you have had good luck.” 

On another day the elder brother tracked a woman to his brother’s 
part of the lodge and, going to the door, knocked, calling out, “ Let 
me have a couple of arrows; there is an elk out here.” The woman 
brought the arrows, and the moment she opened the door he killed 
her and took her body to his part of the lodge, where he cooked and 
ate it. When his brother came back they talked through the parti- 
tion as before. The younger brother warned the next woman against 
opening the door; he told her to open it for no one, not even for 
himself; that he would come in without knocking. 
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The next time the elder brother ran to the door and knocked hur- 
riedly, calling out, “ Give me a couple of arrows; there is a bear out 
here,” the woman sat bythe fire, but did not move. Again he 
called, “Hurry! Give me the arrows—the bear will be gone.” The 
woman did not stir, but sat quietly by the fire’ After a while the 
elder brother went into his part of the lodge. When the younger 
brother came home the woman told him what had happened. While 
they were whispering the elder brother called out: “ Well, brother, 
you are whispering to some one. Who is it? Have you a woman 
here?” “Oh,” answered the younger, “I am counting over my 
game.” All was silent now for a time. The younger brother then 
began whispering cautiously to the woman, saying, “ My brother and 
I will have a life-and-death struggle in the morning, and you must 
help me; but it will be very difficult for you to do so, for he will make 
himself just like me in form and voice, but you must strike him if 
you can.” The woman tied to his hair a small squash shell so as to 
be able to distinguish him from his elder brother. The latter again 
called out, “ You have a woman; you are whispering to her.” The 
younger brother denied it no longer. 

In the morning the brothers went out to fight with clubs and 
knives. After breaking their weapons they clenched and rolled on 
the ground; sometimes one was under and sometimes the other. The 
elder. was exactly like the younger and repeated his words. When- 
ever the younger cried, “Strike him!” the elder cried out almost at 
the same time, “Strike him!” The woman was in agony, for she 
was unable to tell which to strike. At last she caught sight of the 
squash shell, and then she struck a heavy blow and finished the elder 
brother. 

They gathered a great pile of wood and, laying the body on the 
pile, set fire to the wood and burned up the flesh. When the flesh 
was consumed they scattered the burnt bones. Then the younger 
brother placed the woman in the core of a cat-tail flag, which he put 
on the point of his arrow and shot far away to the west. Running 
through the heart of the upper log of the lodge, he sprang after the 
woman and, coming to the ground, ran with great speed and soon 
found where the arrow had struck. The cat-tail flag had burst open 
and the woman was gone. He soon overtook her and they traveled 
on together. He told her she must make all speed, for the ghost of 
his brother would follow them. . 

The next morning they heard the whooping of some one in pur- 
suit. The younger brother said, “ My brother has come to life again 
and is following: he will destroy us if he can overtake us.” There- 
upon he turned the woman into a half-decayed stump and, taking 
off his moccasins and telling them to run on ahead,** he secreted him- 
self a short distance away. “Go quickly through swamps and 
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thicket and over mountains and ravines, and come to me by a round- 
about way at noon tomorrow,” he said to the moccasins. 

When the elder brother reached the rotten stump he looked at it 
and, seeing something like nostrils, put his finger in and almost made 
the woman sneeze. Though suspicious of the tree, he followed the 
moccasin tracks swiftly all day and night. 

At the break of day the younger brother and the woman continued 
their journey. At noon the elder brother came back to the place 
where he saw the stump and not finding it, he was in a terrible rage. 
He knew now that he had been deceived. He continued to follow 
the tracks, and on the second day the pursued couple heard his whoop 
again. Taking out of his pouch a part of the jaw of a beaver with 
a couple of teeth in it, the younger brother stuck it into the ground, 
saying, “ Let all the beavers come and build a dam across the world, 
so that the waters may rise to his neck, and let all the beavers in the 
world bite him when he tries to cross.” Then he and the woman 
ran on. 

When the elder brother came up, the dam was built and the water 
neck-deep ; finding that the tracks disappeared in the water, he said, 
“Tf they have gone through I, too, can go through.” When the water 
reached his breast all the beavers began to bite him, and he was 
forced to turn back and look for another crossing. All day he ran 
but could find no end to the dam and cried out, “ I have never heard 
before of a beaver dam across the world.” He then ran to the place 
whence he had started. The dam was gone and all that remained was 
a bit of beaver jaw with two teeth in it. He saw his brother’s work 
in this and was now raving with anger. He rushed along with all 
speed. 

The second day after the younger brother and the woman heard 
his whoop again. Taking out a pigeon feather from his pouch, 
the younger brother placed it behind him on the ground, saying, “ Let 
all the pigeons of the world come and leave their droppings here, so 
that my brother may not pass.” All the pigeons of the world came, 
and soon there was a ridge of droppings 6 feet high across the country. 
When the elder brother came up he saw the tracks disappearing in the 
ridge; thereupon he said, “If they have crossed I, too, can cross it.” 
He walked into it but he could not get through, and so he turned 
back with great difficulty and ran eastward to look for an opening; 
he ran all day, but the ridge was everywhere. He cried in anger, “TI 
have never known such a thing.” Going back, he slept until morning, 
when he found that all was clean—nothing to be seen but a pigeon 
feather sticking in the ground. He hurried on in a frenzy of rage. 

After dropping the feather the younger brother and woman ran 
until they came to an old man mending a great fish net. The old man 
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said: “T will stop as long as I can the man who is chasing you. You 
have an aunt who lives west of here, by the roadside. The path 
passes between two ledges of rock which move backward and forward 
so quickly that whoever tries to pass between is crushed, but if you 
beg of her to stop them for a moment she will do so and will give 
you information.” ‘They hurried on until they came to the woman, 
their aunt, and prayed her to let them pass. She stopped the rocks 
long enough for them to spring through, saying: “ Your path is 
through a river, on the other side of which is a man with a canoe; 
beckon to him and he will come and take you over; beyond the river 
is a whole army of S‘hagodiyoweqgowa, but they will not harm you. 
A little dog wagging his tail will run to meet you. Follow him and 
he will lead you to an opening in which is your mother’s lodge. The 
dog will enter—follow him.” 

When the elder brother came to the old man who was mending 
his net he passed, and, pushing him rudely, called out, “ Did anyone 
pass here?” The old man did not answer. Then he struck him a 
blow on the head with his club. When he did that the old man threw 
the net over him and he became entangled and fell. After struggling 
to get out for a long time, he tore himself free and hurried on. When 
he reached the old woman where the rocks were opening and closing, 
he begged her to stop them, but she would not; so, waiting for a 
chance, he finally jumped, but was caught and half his body was 
crushed; he rubbed it with spittle and was cured. Then he hurried 
on in still greater fury. When he came to the river he shouted to the 
man in the canoe, but the man paid no heed; again he shouted, and 
then he swam across. On the other side he found an immense forest 
of withered trees, which for miles had been stripped of their bark 
and killed by the hammering of turtle-shell rattles by Sthagodiyoweq- 
gowa, keeping time with them while dancing. These Sthagodiyoweq- 
gowa, turning upon him immediately, hammered all the flesh off of 
him; they then hammered all his bones until there was not a trace 
of him left. When the mother saw her son and his wife she was 
very happy, and said: “I am so glad you have come. I was afraid 
your elder brother who took you away would kill you. I knew he 
would try to do so. Now you will always stay with me.” 


19. HareNpoNNIS AND YENOGEAUNS 4 


One day Haiefidofnis, carrying all his small effects, was walking 
along through the forest. It seems that he did not know where he 
came from, nor did he know to what particular place he was going, 
although he well knew that he was going in a northerly direction. 
Wherever evening overtook him there he would place his bundle 
on the ground and get into it, when he had no hollow tree to enter, 
and thus spend the night. In this way he traveled many days. 


® Woodworker and Long-Tooth. 
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One morning he came to a steep precipice; here he began to wonder 
how he might be able to descend its face with so large a pack on his 
back. At last he placed his pack on the ground, and, hastening to 
a basswood tree standing some distance away, he stripped all the 
bark from it, which he slit into fine strands. Tying the strips 
together, end to end, he made a long strand, one end of which he 
fastened to a hemlock tree standing on the brink of the precipice 
and the other he let down over the brink. Then taking hold of the 
strand near the hemlock tree, he carefully lowered himself over the 
edge of the cliff. He was soon at the end of the strand and there 
he hung. His bundle pulled down the upper part of his body until 
he was in an.almost horizontal position, with his face turned up- 
ward, so he could not see just where he was. Although he was near 
the ground he did not know it. Feeling that his situation was 
critical, he thought: “ What shall I do now? Would it not be better 
for me to kill myself by letting go of the strand, for I can not get up, 
nor can I in any manner descend.” Finally he decided to let go of 
the rope of basswood bark and fall to the bottom of the precipice; 
but, as he released his grip, his pack touched the ground and his 
head rested on the pack. He thought, however, that he was falling 
all the time. At last he felt weary of falling, and said, “I will try 
-to turn over on one side, so that I can see whither I am going.” 
So turning himself on one side he found that he was on the ground, 
and he exclaimed, “I have been greatly delayed by not knowing 
that the ground was at the end of the strand of basswood bark.” So 
saying he arose and went on. 

When darkness came he found, after diligent search, a hollow tree, 
in which he spent the night. In this manner he traveled for many 
days. Finally he decided to find a place in which to dwell, and he 
resolved that it must be a place where the trees stood only a short 
distance apart. Having found such a spot, he built a small cabin, in 
which he put his pack. Then he began to arrange his things in 
order—skins and furs, ladles and bark bowls, pouch and weapons. 

The next morning he went out very early to hunt for food. Soon 
he saw a deer walking along, and on pointing his finger at it the deer 
fell dead. Then he carried its carcass home on his back. He then 
ordered that it skin itself, and this it did. He cut the carcass into 
suitable portions, some of which he hung up around the inside of the 
cabin and some he roasted for his meal. That night he found that 
he had no firewood. Going out of doors, he said in a loud voice, 
“Tet wood for fuel come and pile itself beside my doorway.” The 
wish thus expressed was immediately accomplished. 

This remarkable man had an influence over every kind of game. 
When he desired a particular animal, all that he had to do was to 
point his finger at it, and the victim would fall dead. In this way 
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he was abie to kill much game in a day. When he returned to his 
small cabin he did not carry the game, but would stand at the door 
and say, “Let the game which I have killed be piled up beside my 
doorway.” When this was done he would say, “ Let the skins come 
off and the meat be quartered, put up to dry, and be smoked.” Then 
he would enter nis cabin, paying no further attention to the game. 
In the morning he would find the meat hanging up to dry and a large 
heap of skins lying at his door. He would then spend the day in tan- 
ning the skins. 

One day while he was out hunting he saw Gaasyendiet‘ha,®? where- 
upon he pointed his finger'at him and Gaasyendiet‘ha at once fell 
dead. Haiefdonnis took off his skin for a pouch. Going some dis- 
tance farther, he beheld a panther. On pointing his finger at it, the 
panther fell dead and he then skinned it. In like manner he killed 
and skinned a fox. With these three skins he was enabled to make 
three pouches, which, on his arrival at his home, he hung on the wall 
of his cabin. 

After a while the thought came to him, “ What shall I do with 
these three pouches?” Then he took down the pouch made of the 
skin of Gaasyendiet‘ha and commanded it, saying, “ Stand upright 
here.” Instantly Gaasyendiet‘ha stood there before him alive. Then 
Haiendonnis made the other two pouches come to life in the same 
manner, and there they stood inside his cabin. Meanwhile the rumor 
spread that Haiendonnis had settled down in that place and that he 
was possessed of potent orenda, or mighty magic power, and that 
he was a sorcerer through possession of this mysterious potency, 
which worked good for his friends and evil for his enemies. 

Not far from the cabin of the mysterious Haiefdofinis stood the 
lodge of a woman and her three daughters. The mother was re- 
puted to be a great witch, and it was said that she had come there 
to dwell because no one in the settlement of her tribe wanted to live 
rear her. 

One day she said to her three daughters, “ Let us pound corn for 
meal and make corn bread.” So, having prepared the corn for the 
mortar, they began to pound it, each using a pestle. The corn was 
soon reduced to meal and the mother made it into corn bread. Fill- 
ing a basket with this, she said to her eldest daughter, Deyondenni- 
gongenyons,** who was a very handsome girl, “I want you to go to 
Haiefidonfnis’s lodge to learn whether he will marry you or not.” 
They lived one-half day’s journey from Haiefdonnis. Willingly 
obeying her mother, the girl started with the basket of corn bread. 

Haiefndonnis saw the woman coming with a basket on her back, 
and he exclaimed: “ Hoho! There is a woman coming. I think 
that she is coming to see me. I do wonder if indeed she desires to 
marry me.” Then, addressing the pouch, Gaasyendiet‘ha, he said: “T 
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want you to go yonder and to stand beside that tree there. You, 
Panther, stand a little nearer to the cabin, and you, Fox, stand in 
the doorway of the cabin.” 

As the woman drew near Haiefidofnis sat smoking his pipe. She 
came quite close to Gaasyendiet‘ha, but as she walked with her head 
down at first she did not see him; but when just in front of him she 
noticed something, and, looking up, saw so fierce-looking a person 
that instinctively she turned back and fled. As she ran along the 
bread all fell out of her basket, so when she reached home there was 
none left. Her mother, Yenogeauns, asked her, “ What is the mat- 
ter?” But she was entirely out of breath and could not answer. 
Haiendonnis was laughing, for he saw her run all the way home. 

After several days the mother said to her daughters, “ We will 
again make corn bread.” Soon the girls had prepared and pounded 
the corn into meal, which the mother made into bread. Then she 
addressed her second daughter, Yonwithahon,** saying: “Take this 
basket and go to the lodge of Haiefidofnis and see if he will marry 
you. Your sister was a great coward, and so she failed.” Obeying 
her mother, the girl started on her journey. 

Haiefdonnis saw her coming and said: “Here comes another 
woman. She will soon be scattering her corn bread, too.” So he sta- 
tioned the living pouches as he had before. The girl came along with 
her head down until she reached Gaasyendiet*ha, and, seeing him, she 
said, “I need not be afraid,” and passed on. In like manner she 
passed Panther, and came to the doorway; there before her stood a 
man rubbing something against the door which frightened her 
greatly, and she screamed and fled homeward. On her way she like- 
wise lost all the bread out of her basket. i hee her flight, Haien- 
donnis laughed at her, too. 

Haiendonnis hunted a good deal and was accustomed to clean 
intestines of the game he had killed and fill them with blood and 
pieces of fat and meat, and so cook them. He cooked many of these 
and hung them over his couch. 

After a few days had elapsed the old woman said to her daughters, 
“Tet us male another trial.” It would seem that the mother well 
knew what had happened to her daughters who had made the journey 
to the lodge of Haiendonnis. So they made corn bread of such kind 
as was customary in proposals for marriage, and they filled a basket 
with it. Then the wily old mother said to her youngest daughter, 
Yenongiia: “ You make the attempt this time. Do not notice any- 
thing or fear anything, but go directly to the lodge of Haiendonnis.” 
The dutiful daughter replied with some inward misgivings: “It is 
well. I will try,” and, taking up the basket of bread, she started. 

Now, Haiefdonnis soon saw her coming, and he exclaimed: “ Is it 
not wonderful what small value these people place on bread? They 
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come here with it and then run off, scattering it along the path as 
they flee. Now this one is coming with a basketful on her back, and 
I suppose that she will run off, dropping it along the way behind 
her.” He watched her come up to Gaasyendiet*ha, and saw her look 
at him and then strike him, so that he fell to the ground. She saw 
that this seemingly ferocious figure was only the animated skin of 
Gaasyendiet‘ha: So coming up to Panther, she dealt with him as she 
had with Gaasyendiet‘ha. On arriving at the door where her second 
sister had thought she saw a man, Yenongiia went up to Fox and 
struck him a blow with her hand; down he fell, for he, too, was 
nothing but a pouch of fox skin, the tail of which the wind had been 
brushing against the flap of the doorway, the occurrence which 
frightened her sister. The other sisters had thought that living 
beings stood before them. 

Now, when Haiendonnis saw her doing these things, he thought. 
“She will surely come into the lodge: so I must get my pipe and 
pretend to be an old man.” On entering the lodge, Yenongiia in- 
quired, “ Where is Haieidonnis?” Receiving no answer, she repeated 
her question, and then Haiendonnis replied in an old man’s accents, 
“Tt seems to me that I hear a woman’s voice.” So she called in a 
louder tone.. Then he looked up, saying, “I do not think that he is 
at home, or that he will return before the end of ten days.” The un- 
abashed young woman replied, “It is well. Then I will come in ten 
days,” and started for home. 

At the end of ten days the youngest daughter again set out for the 
lodge of Haiendonnis. When she drew near he saw her, and said to 
himself, “ Now I shall change myself into a small boy.” On this 
visit the young woman paid no attention to the animated pouches 
representing Gaasyendiet‘ha, Panther, and Fox, but went directly to 
the doorway and stood there. On making her presence known, she 
heard the voice of a small boy say, “Come in.” After entering the 
lodge she asked, “‘ Where is Haiefdonnis?” The answer came: “ He 
has just gone out. He has gone to the other side of the world.” 
“How long will he be gone?” was her next inquiry. “Oh!” came 
the reply, “he said that he would be gone about ten days.” Then 
she assured the small boy that she would return in that time. 

At the end of the time Haiefidofinis saw her coming again, and re- 
solved to make himself invisible this time, to deceive her. So when 
she had made her way into the lodge and set her basket down, she 
looked around but saw no one. Then, saying, “I will wait a while,” 
she sat down on the couch of Haiefidonnis. The situation was so 
amusing that Haiefdofinis laughed out loud, and the young woman, 
becoming frightened, arose and fled home, where she arrived quite 
ashamed of herself, for she had left her basket of corn bread. Her 
mother asked, “ Where is the basket of corn bread?” but she made 
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no reply, knowing that her mother was aware of what had taken 
place. The mother then heated water and prepared to wash her 
daughter clean, for she saw that some of the deer intestines which 
hung in the lodge of Haiefidofinis were clinging to her daughter. 
The old woman took them with the remark: “TI am thankful to you. 
These are good meat. You shall go there again to-morrow.” 

So the next morning she went again, and when Haiefidofnis saw 
her he laughed, saying, “I think that all the intestines will go this 
time.” On entering the lodge she saw Haiefdonnis in his real shape. 
He asked her what she was going to do with the basket of bread 
which she had left in his lodge. She replied, “ My mother sent me 
to live with you as your wife.” He replied, “It is well, and I agree 
to it,” and from that time they lived together as man and wife. These 
two were evil-minded, wicked people, who were full of the orenda, 
or magic power, of sorcerers, and all wizards and witches in the world 
knew just the moment that they became man and wife. 

The next morning Yenongiia said to her husband that she desired 
to visit her mother. Haiendonnis readily gave his consent to her 
going; so she went to her home. At once her mother began to work 
over her for the purpose of endowing her with much more evil-work- 
ing orenda, and she instructed her, too, how to enslave her husband. 
She also said to her, “ You must urge him to come to live with us.” 
The young woman returned to her husband, who, on looking at her, 
discovered that she was being equipped to enslave him. But he 
foiled her this time and every succeeding time that she undertook 
to do so. She went to her mother’s lodge for a long time. Finally, 
Haiefidofinis became wearied by this conduct of his wife and her 
mother, and said to himself: “ I wonder why they act in this manner. 
I think that it would be well for me to destroy her people.” To this 
he made up his mind. 

The next morning she again told him that she was going to visit 
her mother. After she had started Haiefdonnis followed her. By 
taking a circuitous route he got ahead of his wife, arriving at her 
mother’s lodge before she did. Rushing into the lodge, he faced the 
old woman. He said to her, “I have come to fight with you,” and the 
aged hag graciously accepted his challenge. So they at once began 
fighting with war clubs, and were fighting fiercely when the wife en- 
tered the lodge. She wondered how her husband had passed her. 
She stood there powerless to aid either one. The combatants kept 
on fighting until Haiendonnis was certain that the old mother and the 
two elder daughters were dead. Then addressing his wife, he said, 
“You go off yonder a little way,” and she willingly obeyed him. 
Thereupon he set the lodge on fire, and the flames were soon rising 
high. After the fire had died out somewhat there were a number of 
explosions among the embers, sounding pop! pop! Then up flew a 
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horned owl, a common owl, and a screech owl to the upper limbs of 
a tree standing near the scene. These were owls in human form. 

Thus were the three women utterly destroyed. Then Haiendofnis 
said to his wife, “ Let us go home now.” But she stood there looking 
in one direction; she seemed spellbound. At last her husband took 
her by the arm, again saying, “ Let us go home,” and she turned and 
tollowed hin. 

It seems that those who were most skilled in the arts of sor sca and 
enchantment, who dwelt even to the very edge of the world, knew the 
exact moment Haiefdofnnis had killed the old woman and her wicked 
daughters, for at that moment a great shout of joy went up from 
the people, which was heard all over the world; they rejoiced because 
these women so powerful in magic and so utterly wicked were dead 
and burned up. 

Now, Haiefdofnis, putting spittle on his hands, rubbed with op- 
posing orenda, or magic power, the head of Yenongiia,®* his wife. 
He gently pulled and smoothed her hair, which had been short before 
that time, and it soon became long and glossy. He had neutralized 
her orenda through this manipulation. Thereafter they dwelt in the 
lodge of Haiefdonnis in great contentment. 


20. Tur Man with THE PanrTHeErR-SKIN Rope AND His Broruer witH 
A TurkEY-SKIN Rope 


In the olden time an uncle lived in a lodge together with two 
nephews, the one 2 or 3 and the other 15 or 16 years of age. They 
dwelt happily in a forest. When the uncle went out to hunt the 
elder nephew would remain at home and when the elder nephew was 
out hunting the uncle would not leave the lodge, for the younger 
nephew was too small to leave alone during the day. 

One day the elder nephew said to his uncle: “ Mother’s brother, 
will you kindly kill a turkey gobbler for me? If you will, I will 
make a robe for my little Reiter “ How will you do that?” queried 
the uncle. “Oh, I shall skin him and make a feather coat for my 
little brother,” declared the elder nephew. 

The next day the indulgent uncle brought home from his hunting 
a beautiful white wild turkey gobbler and his nephews were delighted 
to see it. Then the elder nephew skinned the’ fine bird, leaving the 
head, legs, wings, and tail attached to the skin. He rubbed and care- 
fully prepared in the usual manner the skin with the feathers in 
place, and when it had been thoroughly cured and tanned with smoke 
he placed the turkey-skin robe on his little brother, whom it fitted 
very well. The boy thrust his feet into the skins of the legs and his 
arms into the skins of the wings. The skin was a close fit, because 
the little boy was just the size of a turkey gobbler, and now he looked 
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just like one. The little fellow was able to walk around looking for 
beechnuts and he eould also fly up into trees, so his uncle and elder 
brother called him “Turkey Brother.” 

The uncle and his two nephews lived together until the elder 
nephew was of an age to be married. Then the uncle said: “ Oh, I 
am tired of cooking and of doing other kinds of woman’s work. I 
would like to have something prepared by a woman. You, my 
nephew, are now old enough to marry; so now go off among the 
people and seek a suitable wife. There is a chief living not far 
from here who has three excellent daughters, and you can get one of 
them for the asking.” The nephew, after a moment’s hestitation, 
replied, “ It is well; I am willing to go to seek a wife.” 

Now it happened that the Turkey Brother earnestly desired to leave 
home in quest of a wife, but his elder brother deprecated his desire 
to go at this time, saying, “Oh, my Turkey Brother, it is better that 
you remain at home with our uncle, who is now in need of our com- 
pany—how can we leave him entirely alone?” But the Turkey 
Brother, unmoved by this plea, answered, “I do not want to stay 
with my uncle; my wish is to accompany you.” No matter how 
much the elder brother coaxed or how bitterly he scotded him for his 
great desire to leave home at this time, the Turkey Brother was de- 
termined to go at all cost, so finally he was permitted to leave. The 
uncle said to him: “‘ Now, my nephew, you must have a suitable out- 
fit of raiment and a fitting stock of weapons, for people must see that 
you are a great man. I will now bring what I have prepared for 
you for an occasion of this character.” 

Then the uncle brought forth a fine coat or robe of wildcat skins 
and placed it on his nephew. Stepping back in order to see better 
how his nephew looked in it, he declared, “ That is not good enough.” 
Then he brought out a beautiful lynx-skin robe and placed it on his 
nephew’s shoulders. Again stepping back to get a better notion of 
the set of it, he exclaimed: “ This, too, is not befitting the occasion. 
Oh, I have another, which is just the thing for you.” Thereupon he 
took from his bark chest of treasures a magnificent panther-skin robe, 
with the head of the animal formed into a cap or hood. When the 
wearer of this remarkable robe became excited this head would cry out 
in anger. In this cap the uncle placed two loon feathers, which sang 
at all times. This fine robe the uncle put on the shoulders of his 
nephew and, after critically inspecting him, he exclaimed, “ This is 
befitting and needful, and it will suit the purpose of your journey; 
now, the people will see you as you are.” To complete the outfit the 
uncle now brought out a pair of handsome moccasins and a pair of 
beautiful leggings to match them and an ornamented pouch of a 
whole fisher’s skin, which, whenever an enemy came near its wearer, 
snapped at and bit him. In this pouch was a stone pipe, the bowl of 
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which represented a bullfrog and the stem a water snake; when 
this pipe was smoked the bullfrog would croak and the snake would 
wriggle and try to swallow the frog. Lastly the uncle gave his 
nephew a fine bow and a quiver full of arrows, and a war club. 

Then, addressing his nephew, the uncle said: “ Now, my nephew, go 
directly toward the west. It is six years’ journey to the country 
whither you are going. For a long distance from here on all sides 
the people have been carried off, and we are the sole survivors of our 
tribe; this is the reason you must go so far to obtain a wife. There is 
a dangerous spring halfway between here and your destination; it 
is close to the path, but you must not under any circumstances stop 
there or touch the water. Farther on, about midway between the 
spring and the chief’s lodge, dwells an old man, a great sorcerer and 
robber. You must not pay any attention to him. Do not on any ac- 
count stop with him or listen to him.” 

The two brothers started on their long journey at sunrise. By 
midday they had reached the spring, although it was distant three 
years’ ordinary traveling. As soon as the elder brother saw the 
spring he became very thirsty and strongly desired to drink of the 
water, but the Turkey Brother exclaimed, “ Our uncle warned us not 
to touch this spring, for it is dangerous to do so.” As they were pass- 
ing on, the elder brother, looking again at the spring, became so 
thirsty that he went back to drink from it. Lying on his hands and 
face, he started to drink, when something caught him by the hair and 
pulled him into the water. Gripping the creature, he succeeded after 
a long struggle in drawing it upon the bank. It was a strange 
creature covered with hair and resembling a man in form and size. 
As it lay on the bank it gasped and piteously begged to be returned 
to the water, saying, “ Oh, grandson, throw me back into the water! ” 
“Oh,no! You must remain where you are,” he sullenly replied. He 
stooped the second time to drink, when another creature seized him, 
but this also he pulled out of the water. It, too, gasped, “ Oh, 
grandson, throw me back into the water!” Without making a reply 
he stooped a third time to drink and was then undisturbed. The 
water was very sweet and wholesome. When he had drunk his fill 
he killed the two creatures. Then with the Turkey Brother’s help he 
collected a great pile of dry wood on which they placed the two 
creatures and soon burned them to ashes. Thereupon they continued 
their journey. 

In the middle of the afternoon they came to a place where there 
were many tall trees. There they saw a poor-looking old man, who 
kept running around in great haste, shouting: “ Oh, grandson, shoot 
it! Look here! Such a fine raccoon! Oh, shoot it forme! Just one 
arrow you need spare me.” He begged so urgently that the elder 
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brother shot an arrow at the raccoon, which struck its body. The 
raccoon ran into a hole in the tree, as the elder brother thought. The 
old man shouted: “ Oh, you must get your arrow! We must find the 
raccoon; you must take off your garments, lest you should spoil 
them. You need not be afraid. I shall not touch them, for I shall 
go up the tree, too.” So the young man removed his robe, leggings, 
moccasins, and pouch and laid them at the foot of the tree, which 
he climbed, the old man following him closely. When they reached 
the hole in the tree the young man peered into it, and, thinking he 
saw right at hand the arrow sticking in the raccoon, he reached to pull 
it out; but the old man pushed him into the hole in the tree, and 
down he went through the hollow in the trunk to the bottom. There 
was there no raccoon, only an illusion. 

Now, the old man, quickly descending to the ground, donned the 
panther-skin robe, the leggings, and the moccasins, and he also took 
the pouch with the pipe. At once he began to grow younger in 
looks; he felt younger, too, and the cap began to roar. Taking the 
bow and arrows, he started off westward toward the lodge of the 
chief. . 

The poor Turkey Brother began to weep and to scream for his 
lost brother whose clothes were stolen. He flew upon a tree and sat 
there weeping. 

On recovering his senses the elder brother thought: “ Now I am 
certainly in trouble. My dear uncle warned me not to listen to this 
old man. How can I ever get out of this place? There is no way 
of climbing out of this den, for the opening is smooth on every side.” 
Under his feet he felt the bones of other unfortunate people who had 
been thrown in there before by the wicked old man, and he smelt the 
odor from them. He remained all night in the hollow of the tree. 
Toward morning he remembered that in his boyhood he had had a 
dream, in which a large spider appeared to him, saying, “ When you 
get into trouble I will help you.” He therefore cried out, “Oh, 
great Spider, come to me and help me now!” At that moment a 
great Spider began to make a web in the tree, and soon it had made 
a large ladder woven of thick strands. ‘“ Now climb,” said the great 
Spider. But the young man had not gone up more than halfway 
when the web ladder broke. “Oh,” said he to the great Spider, 
“you are not able to help me at this time.” 

Then he remembered that he had had another dream, in which an 
enormous blacksnake had appeared to him and had promised to help 
him whenever he was in trouble. Therefore he cried out, “Oh! 
Blacksnake, come to me and help me now.” Straightway there came 
a great Blacksnake on the tree, which slipped its tail down into the 
hollow in the trunk until the young man was able to seize it; then 
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the snake coiled itself up; bringing the young man to the top in 
safety; thereupon the great Blacksnake disappeared. 

The Turkey Brother greatly rejoiced to see his brother and, flying 
to the ground, said: “ What can we do? Must we not go home to 
our uncle now?” “Oh, no!” said the elder brother; “we must go 
on. I will put on the old man’s clothes.” So he arrayed himself in 
the old man’s worn-out garments—his shabby robe, stiff leggings, old 
moccasins, and filthy headdress. He now iooked like the old man, 
having a weak voice and a terrifying cough. 

Meanwhile the old man felt grand in the stolen panther-skin robe, 
for he had arrived at the chief’s village early in the evening. In 
front of the chief’s lodge was a broad river. The chief appeared to 
him on the opposite side, and the old man shouted across to him to 
be ferried over. The chief’s eldest daughter rowed across in a canoe 
and, seeing the fine-looking man wearing the panther-skin robe and 
moving around with a haughty bearing, asked him, “ Who are you 
and whither are you going?” The old man coolly replied: “I come 
from the east, and I am going to the lodge across the river. The 
truth of the matter is, I am looking for a wife, and I hear that the 
chief has three marriageable daughters.” “ Well, I am one of his 
daughters,” replied the young woman. Then the old thief answered, 
“Oh! I think that you would suit me very well.” “Then you are my 
husband, and we will live together,” rejoined the young woman. She 
brought him to her father’s lodge and showed him her couch, which 
was beautifully adorned with fine furs and skins, saying, “This is 
your place for repose.” He sat there quietly until his wife came to 
him. 

The next evening the elder brother and the Turkey Brother ap- 
peared on the opposite side of the river. The former attempted to 
shout, but his voice was so weak and thin that for a long time he 
could not make himself heard. At last, some one outside of the 
lodge said, “ There are a man and a turkey on the other side of the 
river, who are trying to cross.” The youngest daughter of the chief 
went over and asked the man, who was old in appearance, whence 
he came and who he was. “I came from the east,” he replied, “and 
I am on my way to the chief’s lodge. I want to get married, and 
so I am looking for a wife.” “Looking for a wife? Why, you are 
too old to marry,” replied the chief’s daughter. “I am not old; I 
am quite young. Perhaps I look old, but here is my brother who is 
a little boy yet.” “You come from the east, you say; do you come 
from beyond the sorcerer’s spring?” she asked. “TI am from beyond 
that spring,” he replied. “Did you pass the spring?” she persisted. 
“Yes, I did; and I cleared it of its monstrous denizens,” declared 
the elder brother. “Did you come past the little old man who 
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runs around the tree?” was her next question. “ Yes; and that is 
why I look as old as I do. He craftily stole my enchanted outfit— 
my garments and dress,” declared the elder brother. In her own 
mind the young woman thought that this was the man for whom 
they were waiting, so she resolved to marry him. Saying to him, 
“You may come along with me,” she ferried him with his brother 
across-the river and took him to the lodge of her father, where she 
showed him to her couch, which was also beautifully adorned with 
skins and fine furs. She told him, “This is your place of rest.” 
Above it was a smaller bed, and she added, “ Your brother can have 
that couch,” and they placed the Turkey Brother up there. 

That night the old thief opened the fisher-skin pouch to take out 
the pipe, but the fisher bit his finger and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that he released his finger from its mouth. 

After the youngest daughter brought her husband home there 
was great dissatisfaction in the lodge because of her seemingly poor 
choice of a husband. They tried to get the aged chief to dissuade 
her from living with her husband, but with a knowing look he 
would say, “Oh! she knows what she is doing; so let her alone.” 

For a number of days these families lived without any unusual 
incident. Then the husband of the youngest daughter informed 
her that he was ill with severe pains in the stomach, and that she 
must get from her father his best wampum bowl, because he, the 
sick man, desired to disgorge into it. Hurrying away, she brought 
the bowl. Her husband cast up enough beautiful black wampum to 
fill it completely. Then he bade her, “Take this to your father and 
give it to him for me.” In receiving it, the chief remarked: “ Oh! 
thanks. I knew that he is a great man, for he came from a good 
country. He is the greatest man of whom I have ever heard. This 
is a beautiful present.” °° 

When the eldest daughter’s husband heard of this he said to his 
wife, “ Run to your father and get his wampum bowl. I too desire 
to use it.” When she had brought it, he filled it in a similar manner, 
but only with half-decayed lizards and worms and all manner of 
foul things of an intolerably offensive odor. He then bade her to 
take it to her father as a present from him. She did so, but her 
father was very angry, saying: “ How dare you bring that vile stuff 
tome. Run to the creek with it, and thoroughly wash and scrape the 
bowl; wash it many times over. But never do this again.” 

A few days later the husband of the youngest daughter said again, 
“Go to your father and get that wampum bowl again.” This time 
he filled the bowl heaping full with beautiful white wampum. He 
then said, “Take this to your father as a present from me.” She 
ran with it to her father, and the old chief was delighted with it, 
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saying: “Oh! he is a man. I thought that there was something 
great in him, for he comes of a powerful family of a great tribe in a 
good country.” 

When the husband of the eldest daughter heard of this present of 
white wampum he again sent for the wampum bowl and used it 
with such result that his devoted wife did not dare go with it to her 
father, but went quickly to the creek, where she spent an entire day 
in thoroughly cleansing it. 

At this time a Wildcat and a Fox came to visit the husband of 
the youngest daughter of the chief, for they were his friends. As 
they walked around, the Vildcat would rub against his legs and purr, 
and talk to him. It was not long before the Fox saw the Turkey 
Brother sitting on his couch over the bed, and said to the Wildcat, 
“That is a fine gobbler up there. Can you get him for us?” The 
next night the Wildcat, as the Turkey Brother’s bed was near the 
fire, crawled down the smoke-hole to a point from which it could 
reach him. But the Turkey Brother, sitting with his eyes open, saw 
the Wildcat, and, waiting until it got within reach, struck it on the 
head with a club which he kept and tumbled it into the fire, in which 
the Wildeat rolled about a number of times, with the result that it 
got a singed coat. It got out of the fire and began to ery, “Oh! I 
have fits.” “ You can not have fits here,” cried the eldest sister, jump- 
ing out of her bed and kicking it out of doors. “That is not a tur- 
key,” said the Wildcat to the Fox, “it is a wizard.” 

At this time the youngest daughter of the chief said to her hus- 
band, “ Why do you not take your enchanted articles of dress from 
that old thief?” Her husband replied: “TI shall do so when the 
proper time comes. But in the meantime, will you ask your father 
for his bow and arrows, for I much wish to go on a hunting trip?” 
So she went to her father with her husband’s request, and her father 
willingly gave his permission for the use of his bow and arrows, 
saying, “ Yes; he shall have them if he needs them,” and his daughter 
carried them back to her husband. 

The next day her husband went on a hunting expedition, and he 
had the good fortune to kill a large number of deer; more, in fact, 
than had ever been killed before in that place. He called the Wildcat 
and the Fox and said to them, “I give you one deer from this pile.” 
So they gladly dragged the deer away and ate it. After the game 
was brought to the chief’s lodge it was distributed among the people, 
and all had an equal share. No one was left without venison, and 
every one wondered at the prowess of the hunter. 

Then the old chief notified the people that there would be a great 
council on the following day at the lodge of public assembly. Every- 
one else was up at the break of day, but the eldest daughter of the 
chief and her husband slept soundly. While they were asleep the 
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husband of the chief’s youngest daughter took from the old thief 
the panther-skin robe, the moccasins, the leggings, and the pouch of 
fisher skin which had been stolen from him by craft. Having 
recovered his own garments and accouterments, he now donned them 
to attend the council. 

There remained in the chief’s lodge only the old woman, the 
servants, and the sleeping couple. Finally the old woman, the 
chief’s wife, went to the couch of the sleepers, and said, “ Come! 
come! you two, arise,” at the same time shaking her daughter. Then 
looking more closely at her sleeping son-in-law she started back in 
utter disgust, with the exclamation, “That is a nice-looking husband 
you have in your arms!” When the covers were removed the true 
character of the man appeared. With the loss of the stolen enchanted 
garments he had immediately become old and shrunken, with the 
face of an owl. The unhappy woman awoke, and, looking at her 
husband, she was surprised to see what an ugly creature had been 
sleeping with her. So without any compunction she dragged him 
out of bed and pushed him with his own soiled garments out of the 
Jodge, saying, “I shall never again have you for a husband.” The 
wily old ow! at once disappeared and was never seen in that place 
again. 

When the husband of the chief’s youngest daughter came into 
the lodge he looked strong, young, and vigorous. The panther’s 
head on his robe cried out, the loon’s feathers sang. Opening his 
pouch and taking out the pipe, he lighted it and smoked; the bull- 
frog croaked, the blacksnake wriggled and tried to swallow the bull- 
frog. All the people looked on in wonder, and they said, “ We have 
never before seen a man with orenda so powerful.” Then this 
magically potent son-in-law said to his father-in-law, “I must now 
go home to my uncle in the far east.” “We shall go, too,” replied 
the aged chief, and all the people shouted assent. They were soon 
ready to follow. The young husband replied: “It is well. My 


brother and I will go on ahead to prepare for you. You’ are 


welcome.” 

Then, calling his Turkey Brother he said to him, “ Now, my dear 
brother, I think that you may bake off your turkey- -skin robe and 
put on garments such as other boys wear.” His brother had grown 
to be a large boy, for he was nearing the age of puberty. So he 
removed his turkey- skin robe and put on his r new style of garments, in 
which he looked well. 

The two brothers then started, and they reached home in one day. 
But the old chief and his people were six years on the way. They 
could not travel with the speed of men possessed of powerful orenda. 
They were welcomed with joy on their arrival in the country of 
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the chief’s potent son-in-law, and the old chief and his people there- 
after lived there in comfort and peace. 


21. DeaporNpsapases (Tue Earru-Girpier) AND THE OLD WomAN’s 
GRANDSON 


An old woman and her grandson lived together in a lodge in a 
large forest. They were both feeble and poor, for the old woman 
had no able-bodied person to help her and her grandson was still a 
very small boy. The old woman cried much of the time, therefore, on 
account of their needy condition. Every day, however, she went into 
the forest to gather firewood. She felled trees by burning, and 
when they were on the ground she burned them into pieces of such 
length that she would be able to carry them to her lodge; but whether 
she was going or coming from the forest she wept without ceasing. 

At last her little grandson said to her, “ Grandmother, why do you 
cry all the time, both night and day? Tell me, will you?” In reply 
she said, “I had many brothers and relatives, but they are all dead 
now.” Then she took the little boy by the hand, and drawing him to 
a door, she opened it and led the boy into another room, in which he 
had never been before. This room was full of articles of dress of 
every kind and of weapons, ball clubs, balls painted (with symbols 
of) heads, and a drum. The boy wondered at what he saw here 
and wanted very much to touch the various articles, but his grand- 
mother told him that he must not remain in the room, nor should he 
touch any of the things. 

The next day when she had again gone after wood for fuel the boy 
went to the forbidden room and beat the drum, whose sound was so 
pleasing that he was delighted. Taking a ball and a lacrosse club 
he went out of doors and began to play ball—that is, lacrosse. He 
threw the ball with the club and it flew far away toward the east. 
So he ran after the ball until he found it in a large clearing. And 
this place was so pleasant that he was very glad to be there. But he 
soon started for home, arriving there before the grandmother had 
returned with the wood to the lodge. 

On the following day, while his grandmother was absent in the 
forest, the little grandson again visited the mysterious room and 
played around in it; but he did not forget to be home before his 
grandmother returned. He did likewise for seyeral days. But finally 
he beat the drum so heavily that the old woman heard him far away 
in the forest. She hastened home at once and scolded the lad for his 
disobedience, saying, “ Why did you go into that room when I told 
you not to go there nor to touch any of the things?” “Oh, grand- 
mother,” he replied, “do not talk about that, but tell me where are 
all our friends—my father and mother, my brothers and sisters, and 
my cousins?” The grandmother said deprecatingly: “Oh, you can 
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never see them. There is a man dwelling far away in the east who 
carries off people and devours them. His name is Deadoefidjadases, 
and it is he who has eaten all our friends and relations.” The lad 
with impatience replied: “ Make me four pairs of moccasins. I will 
fetch them back.” His grandmother, weeping, refused his request, 
yet she prepared him for the journey. 

When he was ready he went eastward, traveling many days and 
nights until he arrived at a broad clearing in the forest. In the mid- 
dle of it he saw a long lodge and a person who looked like the in- 
flated skin of a man, watching this clearing, which was occupied by 
a large strawberry patch.*? This sentinel guarded the field night and 
day. Oddly enough, the long lodge extended from north to south 
instead of from east to west. 

The lad, standing concealed within the edge of the woods and call- 
ing a mole, said to it, “ I want to borrow your skin for a while.” The 
mole agreed to his request, and then the lad removed his own gar- 
ments and laid them back of a tree. Then, after reducing his size 
sufficiently, he crawled into the skin of the mole. Making his way 
under the leaves and underground until he came to the spot above 
which was the skin man, he shouted to the sentinel : “ Come down. my 
friend! I want to talk with you.” 

After the lad had promised to liberate the skin man, Hadjoqda, 
and te give him back his flesh body, Hadjoqda related to him all the 
secrets of this'‘mysterious clearing and of the people who lived in it. 
He told him: “The man who dwells in that long lodge is called 
Deadoefidjadases. He goes around the world every day, seizing and’ 
killing people, whose bodies he brings home to eat. Living in the 
lodge with him are three sisters, who are all great witches. Every 
day they are engaged in preparing human flesh and pounded green 
corn, for their ferocious brother will eat nothing else. When not so 
occupied, the three sisters spend their time driving elks out of the 
clearing, which is covered with the most beautiful strawberries.” 
Hadjoqda continued: “ Neither Deadoefdjadases (nor his sisters, for 
that matter) has a heart in his: body; and no one can kill them by 
beating or cutting them up, for their lives are in another place. In 
the corner of the lodge is a bed; under this bed is a lake; in this 
lake a loon swims about; and under the right wing of this loon are 
the four hearts (the lives) of Deadoendjadases and his sisters. The 
largest heart is his own, the next in size is that of his eldest sister, 
and the smallest is that of his youngest sister. If you squeeze these 
hearts their owners will faint away; but if you crush them they 
will die.” ** 

The lad gave Hadjoqda a piece of false wampum which he had 
made from a small reed and colored with strawberry juice, saying: 
“The sisters are calling you now. You must tell them that you 
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were making this wampum as the reason why you have remained 
away so long. I shall become in person just like their brother and 
shall return home ill, as it were, and expectorate blood. When I 
am in their lodge I shall cause the elks to run into the strawberry 
patch, and you must give the usual alarm. While the sisters are 
out driving the elk I shall have time to take their hearts from under 
the wing of the loon.” 

The sisters, missing Hadjoqda, called to him many times. When 
he reached the lodge they angrily asked him: “ Where have you 
been? What have you been doing?” “I have been making this 
piece of wampum,” said he. All three sisters wanted it, and they 
were satisfied, for he gave it to them. They pardoned him for his 
absence. Then he told them that their brother had come home 
earlier than usual, and that he was ill and spitting up blood. 

Now, the lad, going back to the mole, returned its coat and donned 
his own garments. Then, assuming the exact form and manner of 
Deadoendjadases, he walked through the clearing toward the lodge, 
spitting blood. j 

When he entered the lodge none of the sisters except the youngest 
suspected any deceit. She looked at him sharply, saying, “ This is 
not our brother.” Then they tried him with different kinds of food, 
but he would eat nothing until they brought him human flesh and 
pounded green corn, which he ate heartily. This satisfied them that 
there was no deception. 

While he was eating, the alarm came that the elks were in the 
strawberry patch, and the three sisters, armed with their war clubs, 
ran out to drive away the elks. The lad lost no time in going to the 
bed and raising its cover. There he saw a lake in which a loon was 
swimming. He called it to him and asked for the hearts. The 
loon raised its left wing, for it was in doubt whether to give up the 
hearts or not. “Oh, no,” declared the lad; “the hearts are under 
your right wing. So raise that wing.” Being satisfied as to his 
right to ask for the hearts, the loon did so; and the lad, seizing them, 
rushed out of the lodge just as the sisters returned from chasing the 
elks. 

Resuming his natural form, the lad ran around exultingly, crying, 
“T have taken your hearts. I have taken your hearts.” Then the 
three sisters pursued him with their war clubs. As the eldest was 
on the point of overtaking him, the lad squeezed her heart and she 
fell down in a faint. Then the second sister drew close to him, when 
he at once squeezed her heart and she, too, fell in a faint. The same 
thing happened to the third sister also. Then the lad came to a great 
round, flat rock, where Deadoefidjadases was accustomed to kill his 
victims; he ran around this while the sisters, who had recovered from 
their fainting spells, sought to close with him. Every little while 
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he would squeeze a heart and its owner would fall in a faint; but 
as soon as he stopped squeezing she would spring up again. When 
he had sufficiently tortured the sisters in this manner he ruthlessly 
dashed their hearts against the great rock, one after another, and 
thus all were killed. , 

When the cannibal returned at the usual time and did not find his 
sisters at home he was very angry; but Hadjoqda assured him that 
they were pursuing the elks and that his dinner was left all prepared 
for him. Deadoefdjadases sat down and began to eat. Emboldened 
by the fact that the lad stood beside him holding the heart of 
Deadoendjadases, Hadjoqda taunted Deadoefidjadases, “the Earth- 
circler.” * 

At once Deadoendjadases rushed after the lad, who ran toward 
the great rock. When the man-eater drew near him the lad would 
squeeze the heart and the great Deadoefidjadases would fall in a 
faint. When the lad ceased squeezing the heart the man-eater would 
rise again. So, no matter how he tried, he could get only as near the 
lad as the latter would let him. When tired of this kind of sport the 
lad dashed the heart of the man-eater against the rock, and Dea- 
doendjadases fell dead in his tracks. 

Around the great rock on every hand the lad found heaps of human 
bones, which he carefully gathered together into a great pile. Plac- 
ing Hadjoqda on the ground with his head toward the west and his 
feet toward the east, the youth went to a great hickory which was 
standing near and shouted, “ Do you all rise and run or the tree will 
fall on you.” On the instant a great number of persons arose and 
ran in every direction. Hadjoqda received his body back and be- 
came at once as well as ever. But some had legs and arms which had 
belonged to others, and hence were deformed in these members. 

“ Now,” said the lad to Hadjoqda, “there is no other such straw- 
berry patch in the world. We must all come here to live. This field 
shall belong to you, and I and all my people shall settle around here. 
I shall go after my grandmother and you must go after your friends.” 

Among the people whom he had raised the youth found all his 
relations, and these persons accompanied him on his journey to bring 
his grandmother to that country. His grandmother was very glad to 
see all her relations again, as she had never expected this good for- 
tune. Taking their garments and weapons which the grandmother 
had kept for them in the long room, all set out, with the aged grand- 
mother, for the great strawberry patch of Deadoeidjadases. With 
their friends and relations from far and near, all settled in villages 
around the great strawberry patch, they lived in great content- 
ment thereafter. Among these people who were raised by the potent 
youth were the Okweson, Osoon, and the Goqgwaih [i. e., the Par- 
tridges, the Wild Turkeys, and the Quail]; the youth and his grand- 
mother, and even Hadjoqda, belonged to the Osoon tribe. 
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22. Hat‘nonpas (THE ListENEr)*° 


Once upon a time an uncle and his nephew lived together in the 
forest. Being very needy, they gathered and cooked for food fungi 
which grow on trees. After they had lived some time in this way 
his uncle said one day to the boy, who had grown nearly to the age 
of puberty, “ To-morrow you must go out yonder into the ravine to 
listen, and as soon as you hear something you must hurry back to tell 
me what it is.” 

The nephew did as he was ordered. The next morning as soon as 
he heard the song of a bird he hurried home, rushing almost breath- 
less into the lodge and crying, “ Oh, uncle, I have heard something! ” 
“Wait a while, nephew,” said the uncle. “Wait until I light my 
pipe and the smoke rises from it.” 2 

Soon the smoke arose from the pipe;:then Hat‘hondas told what 
he had heard, imitating the call of a bird. “Oh, nephew! that is 
nothing. Go again to-morrow,” said the uncle. He went the next 
day, and heard a bird of some other kind. After rushing to the lodge 
as before, and after his uncle had lighted the pipe, he told his uncle 
what he had heard. Hach day he heard a new bird and told his 
uncle what he had heard. After several such fruitless trips to the 
ravine he heard two women singing, “I am going [am on my way] 
to marry Dooehdanegen.”*? The women were moving through the 
air coming toward his uncle’s lodge. Hat‘hondas rushed home almost 
breathless, crying, “ Oh, uncle! I have heard it.” ‘“ Well, what is it?” 
asked the uncle, and straightway he lighted his pipe and the smoke 
arose from it. “I heard two women singing, ‘I am going to marry 
Dooehdanegen, and they are coming this way,” declared the 
nephew. “We must make ready to receive them,” said the uncle; 
“we must put the lodge in order.” He therefore smoothed the skins 
on his couch and put his nephew’s bed away from his own in the 
corner near the ashes, telling his nephew to lie there while the women 
were in the lodge, and to face the other way, and further to keep 
quiet and not to show his face. The old man then put on his best 
garments, with two feathers in his cap, and tried to be as nimble and 
bright as when a young man. He kept sending his nephew out to 
see how near the women were. When at last they reached the lodge 
the nephew ran in, crying, “ Oh, uncle, they are here.” “Go to your 
bed; lie down, and do not stir,” said the uncle. 

The women entered the lodge, bringing a basket of marriage 
bread.*? The old man hurried around to make it pleasant for them, 
but could not interest them, for their minds were elsewhere. They 
kept looking toward the corner where Hat‘hondas was lying. When 
night came the old man spread out the skins of his couch and told 
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them there was the place for them to lie down; but, going over to the 
corner where the ashes were piled, they lay down with Hat‘hondas. 
' They smoothed his hair and fondled him, speaking pleasant words to 
and about him. The old man was very angry and slept none that 
night. The women left the lodge at daybreak. When Hat‘hondas 
awoke, he had become a man in full vigor, strong and fine looking. 

The old uncle now called his nephew, saying: “ You now have be- 
come a man. You must follow the women. The mother bears the 
most noted name in sorcery in her tribe. She is now seeking a hus- 
band for her daughter. Near her lodge grows a large hickory tree * 
on which sits an eagle as a target. Whoever can bring down that 
eagle will get the daughter. Men go there from every direction and 
place to shoot at it, but no one has yet hit it. You must shoot at it, 
too.” 

The old man then brought out from his chest an outfit consisting 
of a cap of otter skin, a panther-skin coat, leggings of wildcat skin, 
moccasins of owl skin, and a tobacco pouch of fawn skin. The 
garments, which were beautiful and endowed with rare orenda 
(magic power), fitted the young man well. Then the uncle took the 
garments off his nephew; and the cap became a live otter, the robe, 
or mantle, a live panther, the leggings a pair of live wildcats, and 
the moccasins two live owls. Again he put the garments on his 
nephew, telling him to sit down. The latter did so and, opening the 
pouch, took out a pipe, which he filled with tobacco. Immediately 
two girl sprites and two trick pigeons leaped out of the pouch; the 
girls brought fire to ight the pipe, and as soon as he put it to his 
mouth the two pigeons, which were perched on the stem, rustled their 
wings and cooed, being very happy. 

“Now, my nephew,” said the old man, “spit.” He spat and the 
spittle fell to the ground in a shower of wampum beads. “That is 
enough,” said the uncle; “you shall always spit wampum from this 
pipe. Your outfit will always do what it has done to-day. Now 
you must start. Go directly east. About noon you will find a trail. 
Take that and keep on until you come to the great hickory tree. 
Here are a bow and arrows. The arrows will never miss the mark. 
On the road you must keep no man company. Sleep alone and hurry 
on your way.” 

So the young nephew set out. In an hour he came to a trail. 
Finding it so soon, he thought it could not be the right one and ran 
back to inquire. “Oh! you are a swift runner,” said the uncle; 
“you found the right trail. Follow it.” Hat‘hondas started again. 
Again he found the trail, which bore toward the east. Near evening 
he saw a man who was making a fire by the wayside, and who in- 
quired of Hat‘hondas, “ Where are you going?” “Oh! where all 
are going—to shoot at the eagle on the hickory tree,” replied. the 
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young man. “Stay with me. It is too late to go farther,” said the 
stranger. “No! I must go on,” answered Hat‘hondas, hurrying 
away. At night he built a fire and slept by himself. The next day 
he went on without interruption until evening, when a man who was 
building a fire beside the trail urged him to stop, but he refused to 
do so. Again the man urged him but Hat*hondas would go on. 

The third evening he came on a man who insisted and coaxed so 
much that he remained with him overnight. Each occupied one side 
of the fire. After supper, Hat‘hondas took off his garments and soon 
fell asleep. The strange man attempted to steal the clothes, but the 
mantle, changing into a panther, would not let him come near. Then 
the man, bit by bit, fed meat to the panther until the animal was 
pacified, when he put the mantle on his own shoulders. So with the 
leggings and all the other things, until at last he got possession of the 
whole outfit of the young man, except the bow and arrows, which he 
forgot. When ready, he thrust a sharp dart of hickory bark down 
the backbone of Hatthondas, and at daylight hurried away to the 
company which had gathered at the great woman’s lodge to shoot at 
the eagle. 

Hat*hondas awoke in terrible pain; he was doubled up like an old 
man and began to cough badly. After much effort and great suffer- 
ing, he succeeded in putting on the other man’s garments and in 
dragging himself some distance to a log, on which he sat, holding 
his bow and arrows, with his head bowed in sorrow. 

After he had been sitting there a couple of hours, a poor, destitute- 
looking girl came to him, saying: “ My mother lives not far from 
here. I will take you to her.” On going home with the girl he 
learned that her mother was his own sister and that she was there- 
fore his niece. He told his sister about the visit of the two women, 
about setting out to shoot the eagle and being robbed on the road of 
everything but his bow and arrows, and, lastly, about becoming 
decrepit and aged-looking from the effects of the hickory bark thrust 
down his backbone. His sister and her daughter were very poor. 
They had no meat. As they were talking, a robin perched on the edge 
of the smoke-hole. Hat*hondas drew his bow with great difficulty 
and shot an arrow which killed the bird. His sister cut it into small 
pieces and, bruising them, made some soup, which in a measure 
strengthened her brother. The next day a partridge came in like 
manner and he killed that, too; and then a turkey, so they had pro- 
vision enough. Many days later his sister drew the bark from her 
brother’s back and he became well again. 

As he sat by the door one day he heard a great shouting and 
tumult, and asked what it meant. They told him that it was the 
sounds made by those who had assembled to shoot the eagle, and 
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pointed out the great hickory tree, the top of which could be seen 
above the forest, seemingly not more than 200 or 300 rods away. 

The next day, on looking toward the tree, he could see that some 
arrows came very near the cagle, some not so near, and others far 
away from it. At last he said, “I must shoot an arrow at that 
eagle.” “Oh!” said the-sister, “you can not hit it from here.” But 
he would have his own way, and going outside of the lodge with his 
bow and arrow, he said to his sister’s daughter: “Go out into the 
crowd. When f shoot the arrow and the bird falls to the ground 
run and bring it here with the arrow sticking in it, and let no one 
take it from you.” The girl went. Her uncle shot, and his arrow, 
flying through the air, struck the eagle. When she grasped the bird 
after it had fallen to the ground a man pushed her aside, and snatch- 
ing the bird from her disappeared in the crowd. She cried out, but 
no one heeded her. Now, the crowd gathered at a mound, a short 
distance from the tree. On this mound the great witch woman was 
sitting with her friends to witness the shooting. The people stood 
in a circle. The stranger came up with the eagle and claimed her 
youngest daughter, who, insisting that he was not the right man, 
refused to marry him; but the old woman said her promise must be 
kept, and had the marriage proclaimed. . 

When, in the evening, the young wife would not remove her desig- 
nated husband’s clothing, the old woman did so. On taking off the 
moccasins, and throwing them, tied together, over a crossbar near 
the couch, they became owls, so wretchedly weak that they were 
barely able to hold on to their perch; and so with the panther, the 
wildcats, and the otter; they seemed scarcely alive. 

The young woman would not go near her designated husband, but, 
rolling herself up in a bearskin, slept apart. The next morning the 
mother-in-law, addressing her intended son-in-law, said: “ What can 
you do for me [in thaumaturgy]?” He opened his pouch, from 
out of which came the girls, who were barely able to bring a coal 
of fire, and the pigeons, nearly lifeless. He smoked, and cast spittle 
on a deerskin which was spread before him, and spittle it remained. 
Again he tried, but with the same result. Then the mother-in-law, 
growing angry, went away in disgust and chagrin. 

The evening after Hat‘hondas was robbed the sky was red, and 
his uncle at home knew that his nephew was in great trouble—that 
his life was in danger. He sat down by the fire, throwing ashes 
on his head, and wept, saying, “Oh! nephew, I shall mourn for you 
ten summers.” But now the sky was not so red, and the old man 
Imew that his nephew had gained some relief. : 

The second night the young woman slept apart from her designated 
husband. 
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The next day Hat‘hondas’s niece, the poor woman’s daughter, said, 
“T will visit the great witch woman, for she is a friend of mine.” 
When the girl went to the lodge, the great woman was glad to see her. 
She heard all the news of the marriage and that the young woman 
would not go near her designated husband. On reaching home she 
told her mother all she had heard. The next day very early, while 
the strange man was still asleep, Hat‘hondas’s sister went into the 
great witch woman’s lodge and, taking the panther-skin coat with 
the rest of the garments and having thrust the piece of hickory bark 
into the back of the sleeping husband, hurried home. 

Hat‘hondas now had his whole outfit. Putting on his garments 
and taking his bow and arrows he went to the lodge of the great 
witch woman. When the daughter saw him coming, she could 
scarcely retain herself for joy, crying out, “That is the man! That 
is the man! ” 

It was now almost noon, and the designated husband had not 
appeared. On looking for him they found him on the couch all 
doubled up, old and miserable, and coughing terribly. 

As the arrow which was still sticking in the eagle was unlike his 
arrows but just like those which were in the quiver of Hat‘hondas, 
the people were convinced that the old man was a deceiver, so they 
threw him out without pity. 

Hat‘hondas was now married to the young woman and her mother 
proclaimed to all the people, “ My youngest daughter is now mar- 
ried.” In the evening, when the young wife pulled off her hus- 
band’s moccasins and threw them on the crossbeam, they became a 
pair of fine owls with great eyes, and hooted; as soon as the panther- 
skin coat touched the beam it became a large panther; the leggings 
became two wildcats; and the cap an otter. 

The next evening the mother-in-law asked her son-in-law, “ What 
can you do for me?” and spread a deerskin in front of him. As he 
opened his pouch the two girls jumped out of it, followed by the 
two pigeons. The girls, running nimbly to the fire, brought coals 
for lighting the pipe. The pigeons, perching on the pipe as he put 
it into his mouth, rustled their wings and cooed. As often as he spat 
the spittle fell on the skin in a shower of wampum beads. 

The next day he went hunting and killed so many deer, bear, and 
elk that all the people had enough, and he sent a great supply to 
his sister. 

After they had enjoyed life a while, he said, “ Now, I must go to 
my uncle.” His sister prepared provisions for the journey. She 
would shake all the flesh of a deer until it became small as the end 
of her little finger, continuing this process until she had in a small 
pouch venison enough to fill a lodge. On the way when they wanted 
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to eat venison all they had to do was to strike a very small portion, 
when the meat would resume its natural size. So they traveled till 
they came to the old uncle’s lodge. 

While his nephew had been away, animals had tormented him by 
coming to his door while he was sitting near the fire mourning for 
his nephew. He would hear a voice at the door ery, “ Quick, Uncle! 
T have returned,” but on opening the door-flap he would find merely a 
fox, rabbit, or some other creature. 

Now, to make sure, he cut a hole in the skin door-flap saying, “ Put 
your hand through the hole, if you are my nephew.” This being 
done, he tied a strong bark string around the wrist and fastened the 
other end to the pole at the fireplace; then, seizing the corn-pounder, 
he opened the door carefully, intending to strike the intruder. On 
discovering, however, that it was really his nephew, he rejoiced and 
cried out: “Oh! you have come at last with your wife. Wait, until 
I clean up a little.” Soon he let them in. The venison was increased 
in quantity again by striking it against the ground, and there was 
more than enough to fill the lodge, so they had to build a new lodge 
in which to store it. 

They lived on together happily. This is the story of Hat*hondas, 
“The Listener.” 


23. Tur Story oF THE Ononwa Propie 


In a quiet forest, in a lodge of their own, a husband and his wife 
of the Ohohwa people lived in much contention. It was their 
invariable habit to quarrel all night long. In the morning, however, 
all was pleasant again. 

One night a visitor came to pay them a call. As soon as the man. 
of the lodge saw the newcomer he went away from the lodge. There- 
upon the would-be visitor remarked to the woman, “It is indeed 
strange that he should go out just as I came in, so I shall go, but 
will come again at another time.” With these words he left. 

In a short time the husband returned, and being very jealous of 
his wife, seized the occasion of this visit of a strange man to scold 
and quarrel with her until, becoming enraged, he beat her and 
finally she fought in defense of herself. At last, becoming tired of 
fighting, the husband started off with the remark: “I am going 
to get another wife. I will not be troubled in this way any longer.” 
Weeping bitterly, she followed him until, touched by her plight, the 
husband grew sorry for what he was doing and returned with her to 
their lodge. 

In the morning he told his wife that he had had a dream during 
the night. He said, ‘“ My dream spirit told me that I must kill a 
large bear and be back home before the dew is off the grass.” Osten- 
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sibly he started away to carry out this injunction, but when he got 
out of sight of the lodge he went to the lodge of another woman, whu 
also was of the Ohohwa people, where he remained all day. Toward 
night he started for home. On his way he met a fine-looking woman. 
He addressed her, saying, “ Where are you going, my cousin?” She 
replied, “Oh, I am only going home.” He asked, “ Let me go home 
with you?” Answering coquettishly, “All right, if you can over- 
take me,” off she ran with great speed, with him in pursuit. This 
woman was of the Djohkwehyanih ** people. 

All night long they ran toward the north. About midday they 
came to a lodge, which the woman entered. The Ohohwa man fol- 
lowed, but on entering the lodge he did not see the woman, but only 
two old men. He asked them, “ Have you seen a woman pass here? ” 
The two men sat with their heads down and did not answer the 
question. But on the question being repeated by the intruder, one 
of the men, looking up, said, “It seems to me that I heard some 
sound,” and the other made the same remark. Then he who spoke 
first said, “ Then get our canoe.” Going to another part of the lodge, 
the second man returned with a bark canoe and two basswood knives. 
* Now,” said the other old man, “seize the game that has come to 
our lodge.” The intruder drew back as the old man advanced, cau- 
tioning the old men, saying: “Be very careful, old men. You are 
Nosgwais people, as I know. I came only to ask for information.” 
But as the two old men advanced the intruder turned and fled. The 
old men chased him with great speed. After a while, turning and 
running back to the lodge, he seized a wooden mallet and the first 
man that appeared at the doorway he knocked on the head, and he 
did likewise to the second man. As the old men picked themselves 
up they said, “It seems that there is a great deal of fun in the game 
animal that has come to us.” On their making another attempt to 
enter their lodge the intruder again knocked them down. There- 
upon one of the old men said: “Get wp and do the best you can 
[magically]. Are we to be beaten in this way? It would indeed 
be a singular occurrence for us to be overmatched by the game ani- 
mal that has come to us.” But in making a third attempt to enter 
the lodge the old men were still again knocked down. But the in- 
truder said to himself, however, “TI can not kill these people, and so 
I would better try to escape.” So, passing out of the doorway at 
the opposite side of the lodge, he saw the tracks of the woman going 
directly northward. He followed them all day. When night came 
he still saw her tracks leading in the same direction. He remarked 
to himself, “TI will soon overtake her, I think.” But these tracks 
were not those of the woman. He had made a circuit and at daybreak 
he was near the starting point. He looked down and, seeing his own 
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tracks, said: “Oh, another man is following her! I will kill him 
when I overtake them.” Soon he came to the lodge of the two old 
men from which he had started. Again he inquired of the old men 
about the woman, but they caught him and threw him into their 
canoe. Then they began to dispute as to which should kill and 
quarter him. At last they said, “ Push the canoe back and leave it, 
for the game animal can not run away.” Indeed, the man could not 
release himself, as he seemed to be fastened to the canoe. 

Toward night be heard a voice saying: “ You think that you are 
going to die. You would be were it not for me.” The man in the 
canoe replied, “I do think so.” Then the invisible man said: “ No; 
you shall not die. At the end of the canoe there is a string, to which 
hang the two hearts of the old men; and this is why you were not 
able to kill them by knocking them on the head when you were here 
before (he now knew for the first time that he was in the same lodge 
again). Wait until it is dusk; then try to move and you will work 
loose. Then get out of the canoe quietly, and I will give you light 
to see where the hearts are. Take them off the string and pound them 
up, and you will be free. You can then remain here all night. The 
canoe has great orenda (magic power), and these two old men use the 
canoe when they travel. If you wish, I will teach you the song that 
belongs to it.” The man in the canoe, being very weak, could hardly 
speak,’ but he replied, “ Yes; I should like to learn the song.” Then 
the invisible man answered, “ T will teach you the song,” and he began 
singing, “7'gdiiehe oné" o’wagdénd’ ne” ak‘honwa”.’ When he 
finished singing “ Correctly my canoe has started” the man in the 
canoe thanked him, saying that he had learned the song. After dusk 
he began to move, and as he moved he gained strength. Looking 
around, he saw a pale light in the end of the canoe. Having freed 
himself, he took the hearts from the cord, and as he crushed them 
he heard groans and wails of pain. Placing them under the canoe, 
he crushed them, and their cries ceased. Then the young man lay 
down and slept. 

The next morning he awoke and said: ‘ Now I have something in 
which I can travel. I shall now soon overtake the woman.” Setting 
the canoe outside of the lodge, he turned its bow toward the north, 
and, getting into it, he sang the song which he had learned to cause 
it to fly. The canoe started off so rapidly that only the wind could be 
heard as it flowed past his ears. All the time the canoe kept going 
higher and higher and swifter and swifter, and the youth grew more 
and more frightened; he began to fear that the canoe might bear him 
off to some evil place. Suddenly he heard a scrambling sound at the 
stern of the canoe, as if some one were trying to board it from the * 
rear. Looking around, the youth saw a man getting aboard, who 
said: “It is wonderful how fast you are going. I was bound to get 
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aboard, so I leaped. You are afraid this canoe will carry you away. 
I am the person who was with you last night. It is my fault that 
you are frightened, for I did not give you full instructions. The 
reason the canoe goes faster and faster and higher and higher is that 
you keep repeating the song. You should change the words of the 
song, and then you can guide it. I came to tell you this.” As he 
stopped speaking, he stepped off the stern of the canoe into the air 
and disappeared. 

The youth now changed the words of the song, singing, “ 7'gdaiiehe 
wether dion dwt ne” ak‘hon’wa”,” and at once the canoe began to 
descend, gradually coming to the ground. But the occupant of the 
canoe exclaimed, “Oh! this is not what I wanted. I desired to come 
down a little lower only, not to the ground.” Sco he sang again the 
first words of the song. At once the canoe shot upward like an arrow 
and, heading northward, flew faster than it did before. As it flew 
along the youth saw the woman’s tracks ahead. Higher and higher 
went the canoe, the wind whizzing past his ears in a frightful man- 
ner. The speed of the canoe troubled the youth, and finally he ex- 
claimed, “ Oh! I am getting too highagain.” Then, recollecting that 
he must change the words of the song, he sang, “7'gditehe hehdageshon 
hohweson nak‘hon' wa.” The canoe descended, but its speed was so 
great that he was greatly disturbed and distressed. At last he said, 
“T have learned the music, and all I have to do is to sing, ‘ My canoe 
must stop immediately.’ ” 

[The story ends here, thus abruptly. ] 


24. Tue Cuestnut Tree GUARDED BY THE SEVEN SISTERS 


In a small lodge, deep in a dense forest, a man lived alone with his 
nephew. It was the custom of the uncle to cook every day the food 
required by his nephew, but he never ate with him. There came a 
time, however, when the little nephew asked his uncle to eat with 
him. The only reply was, “No; I have already eaten my food.” 
Then, urging his nephew to be quiet, he would remark, “I have 
cooked this food for you alone.” 

As the little nephew grew older he began to wonder at this strange 
conduct of his uncle. Finally he asked him: “Oh, my uncle, I never 
see you eat! How is this?” But the uncle made him no reply. So 
the little nephew decided to try to catch his uncle eating by spying 
on him. One night after this, when the little nephew had eaten his 
supper, he said: “Oh, uncle, I am very tired and sleepy. I am now 
going to bed to get a good rest.” With this remark he lay down on 
his bed, and drawing over him the deerskin cover soon began to 
snore as if he were sound asleep. 
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The wily old uncle waited a while, and then assuming that his 
nephew was fast asleep, he decided to begin getting his own evening 
meal. Going to his bed and carefully searching among the skins with 
which it was covered, he drew forth a small.kettle and a very small 
bundle. Then placing the kettle on the bench near the fire and 
opening the bundle, he took out of it some substance, a small quan- 
tity of which he scraped into the kettle. After putting water into 
the kettle he hung it over the fire. When the water began to boil 
the old man, taking a wand from its wrappings of skin, began to 
strike gently on the kettle while he sang the words, “ Now, my kettle. 
I want you to grow in size.” Obedient to the words of the song, the 
kettle began to increase in size and its contents grew in bulk. Re- 
peating the words and continuing to tap gently on the kettle, the 
old man watched it becoming larger and larger. He kept up the 
singing until he decided that the kettle would hold enough of the 
mush which he was making to satisfy his hunger; then he stopped 
singing and tapping on the kettle. Carefully replacing the rod, or 
wand, in its skin wrapping, he removed the kettle from the fire and 
sat down to eat. After finishing his supper he carefully washed his 
kettle; then he shook it until it decreased to the size it was when he 
took it from the hiding place under the bed, to which WH he now 
returned the rod, the bundle, and the kettle. 

The nephew, whe was still feigning sleep, was watching his uncle 
through a hole in the bed covering. He decided to take breakfast 
with his uncle in the morning, and in order to do this he resolved 
to arise much earlier than usual. When he arose, however, the youth 
found that his uncle had finished breakfast and was preparing some- 
thing for him to eat. 

After the uncle had gone out to hunt the youth brought into the 
lodge a large quantity of bark to make a good fire. About midday 
he said to himself: “I am going to be very kind and good. My 
uncle will be tired when he returns, so I shall have his supper all 
ready for him. I think that I can prepare it just as he does.” For 
a long time he searched in his uncle’s bed for the bundle; at last 
he found it. On opening it he discovered that it contained a small 
fragment of a chestnut. Beside the bundle he found the kettle, 
which was very small. These were the only articles he found under 
his uncle’s bed. He wondered and wondered at what he had dis- 
covered, for he could not understand how it-was that with this bit 
of chestnut and the tiny kettle his uncle could make enough mush 
to feed him. Finally he decided on his course of action, saying to 
himself: “ Well, I must do this exactly as my uncle did. This chest- 
nut must be enough for one raore meal.” 

Kindling a good fire, the youth carefully scraped all the chestnut 
into the kettle; and then he poured water into the kettle and set it 
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over the fire. Then taking the wand from its skin wrapping, when 
the water began to boil he gently tapped on the kettle, saying, “I 
want you to grow, my kettle.’ He was so much amused by the in- 
crease in size of the kettle that he kept on tapping it and repeating 
the magical words, until there was hardly room enough in the lodge 
for him, because the kettle and the mush which it contained had 
grown so large;‘so, climbing to the roof, he continued to tap the 
kettle until it touched the sides of the lodge. He was so busy that 
he did not see his uncle approaching. The latter from a distance saw 
him on the roof, and watched his actions. As he approached the 
lodge he heard the nephew say, “ Oh, grow! my kettle. Oh, grow! 
my little kettle,’ and then he knew that the youth had discovered 
everything. This made the uncle very sad and depressed. He called 
to his nephew: “ What have you done now, my nephew?” The youth 
replied in delight: “Oh, I have so much pudding that we shall have 
a grand feast.” Then he told his uncle everything. 

The uncle asked, “ Did you use all the chestnut?” The youth re- 
plied, “ Yes. There was only a small bit here.” Thereupon the poor 
uncle exclaimed: “ By doing this you kill me. That is the only kind 
of food I caneat. I shall die of hunger now. That kind of chestnut 
does not grow everywhere, and only a person who has great orenda 
(magic power) can get it.” “Oh, pshaw!” replied the nephew; “I 
know where there are whole trees full of chestnuts of this kind. I 
can get a large bagful for you, my uncle. So do not worry.” The 
uncle, unconsoled, replied: “ No, it is not possible for you to do so. 
This is a bad thing that you have done. This chestnut would have 
lasted me for years. Now I never can get another; I shall starve to 
death. I may as well tell you about it, for I must soon die.” 

Then, shaking the kettle slightly to decrease its size so that he 
could get into the lodge, the uncle said: “ There is but one tree in the 
world that bears such chestnuts. Seven sisters who are great sor- 
cerers own that tree. Many men have lost their lives in trying to get 
these chestnuts.” The youth confidently replied, “I am sure that I 
can get you one.” ‘The uncle answered: “ No, you can not. You are 
yet only a small boy. You would lose your life. These seven women 
have a great eagle perched upon a very tall tree to watch it. Night 
and day he guards it. Not a living thing can come near the tree, for 
if even a man try his utmost the eagle would discover him and 
scream out a cry of distress. Thereupon the sisters would come forth 
and beat the intruder to death no matter who he might be. Men have 
often taken the forms of various birds and animals to try to deceive 
them, but so far they have all failed in their attempts. These seven 
sisters have beaten to death everything that has come near that chest- 
nut tree.” But this kindly advice did not change the youth’s resolve 
to make the attempt to get some of these well-guarded chestnuts, 
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The next morning he said to his uncle, ‘“ You must tell me where 
the tree stands, for I am going to try to find it.” When the fond uncle 
saw that he could not repress his nephew’s desire to go, he replied: 
“Go toward the rising sun, and after you have passed through the 
forests intervening you will come to a large open space. In the 
middle of this great clearing you will see a very tall tree near which 
stands a lodge. On the top of this tree sits the eagle with his sharp 
eyes looking in all directions; and it is in this lodge that the seven 
sisters dwell.” 

Taking a bag, the young nephew said: “ Now, cheer up, uncle. I 
will bring you a whole bagful of chestnuts before you have finished 
eating the pudding in that kettle.” With this remark the youth 
started toward the sunrise. After traveling for some time he killed 
a deer, which he cut up, filling his bag with the venison. 

Finally the nephew came to a place where he began to see through 
the forests to an opening, whereupon he resolved that he must put 
forth all his caution and craft. So, having the mole as his fetish, 
he called out “ Now, my friend, I want you to come to me; come to 
me, you mole!” In a short time the leaves began to rustle at his 
feet, and a mother mole appeared and asked him, “ What do you want 
of me?” ‘The youth replied: “I have done a great mischief to my 
uncle by scraping away all his chestnut. Now I want you to help 
me get more for him. I shall enter your body and you will carry me 
underground to that tall tree yonder on which the eagle is sitting. 
When you are under the tree thrust out your nose a little so that I 
can see. I shall have to carry my bag with me. Do you think that 
you can bear me and it, too?” The mole answered, “Oh, yes! I 
can carry all.” 

After reducing his size magically, the youth entered the body of 
the mole and then it made its way to the tree indicated. As the mole 
arrived directly under the tree, thrusting its nose out of the ground, 
it said, “The eagle is looking.” In a flash the youth, stepping out 
of the mole, scattered venison all over the ground under the tree. 
The eagle flew down and began to eat voraciously of the meat. In 
the meantime the youth stuffed his bag with the chestnuts, which he 
gathered in handfuls, and just as the eagle was finishing the last 
morsel, the mole was engaged in carrying the youth with his bag back 
to the forest. When the meat was all eaten the eagle uttered a loud 
scream, and out ran the seven sisters with their clubs. When they 
saw that the chestnuts were already stolen and that no one was in 
sight, they fell upon the eagle and beat it until they had nearly 
killed him. 

Arriving in the forest, the youth said to the mole: “ Now, I will 
hide my chestnuts here, and you must then take me back to the 
lodge of the seven sisters, so I can hear what they say, in order to 
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learn whether they intend to follow us in an attempt to recover the 
chestnuts.” Having again entered the body of the mole, the youth 
told it to go under the ground until it came to the lodge. The mole 
obeyed him literally. When the mole reached the lodge, it thrust 
out its nose and mouth. The youth then stuck his ear out of its 
mouth and listened to what was being said in the lodge. He finally 
overheard one of the sisters say: “It must be a young man just 
grown. No one has succeeded since his uncle in stealing the chest- 
nuts. Perhaps he has a nephew now who is as crafty as he used to 
be, and it may be that he, too, is going to live on chestnuts.” An- 
other answered her, saying: “ Well, they are stolen. We may as well 
let them go.” After hearing this last speech the youth asked the 
mole to bear him back to the forest at once. After reaching the 
forest the youth dismissed the mole with thanks for its aid, and then 
hurried home. 

When the youth reached home he found his uncle sitting by the 
fire, singing his death song, “I must now die of hunger, for my 
nephew will never return to me.” Then the nephew rushed into 
the lodge, saying, “ Oh, my uncle! I have brought you here a bag full 
of chestnuts.” The old man welcomed his nephew home and gave 
thanks to their guardian spirits for the latter’s success, and he was 
very, very happy. He is still making chestnut puddings. His 
nephew became a great hunter. He obtained whatever be desired, 
because he had the mole for his guardian spirit and aid. 

| Norr.—There are several versions of the foregoing story. In one 
version the tree is guarded by geese. The lad entered one of the 
geese, and as the seven sisters were bathing he slipped from the goose 
into the person of the youngest sister, and she thereby became preg- 
nant. Being born of her, he became the master of the chestnuts. | 


25. Tue Orrer’s Hearr anp THE CLAW FerTIsHES 


Once in the fall of the year in time long past, a prominent chief 
with six or seven families went on a hunting expedition far away 
from their village. Having arrived at theiz usual hunting grounds, 
they did not find any game for many days. At last the chief, whose 
fetish, or charm, was a fawn skin, calling the members of the party 
to his kanos‘ha (temporary lodge), asked each person to lay hold of 
his pouch fetish, and to declare while touching the pouch what he or 
she intended to Kill on the following day. 

The first one to touch the pouch was a man who said that he in- 
tended to kill a bear; the next said that he intended to kill a deer, 
and so on; and finally the chief’s wife declared that she intended to 
kill geese. But, as the pouch passed around, the chief’s daughter re- 
quested her husband not to touch it by any means; when it was near- 
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ing them on its round she grasped her husband’s arm to keep him 
the more effectually from putting his hand on the pouch. As he 
showed a disposition to touch it, she pushed him over on the ground, 
but he arose again while she still clung to him. In spite of her he 
finally placed his hand on the pouch, saying, “ Tomorrow, I shall kill 
two otters before daylight.” 

At midnight the chief’s son-in-law, arising, went to a place where 
the neighboring stream made a very pronounced loop, and there he 
watched for the otters. Soon he saw two approaching and killed 
both. He was very hungry, and as it was not yet daylight he took 
out the hearts of the otters, which he roasted and ate. By doing 
this he unwittingly destroyed the power of the orenda (magic po- 
tency) of the pouch for those who had touched it; so that day all the 
other persons returned to the lodge without any game. The chief’s 
wife, who had said that she would kill geese, also returned empty 
handed. When she saw the geese on the wing and clapped her hands. 
shouting: “ Let them fall dead! Let them fall dead!” the geese kept 
on flying; in fact the charm, or orenda, of the pouch had been broken 
or spoiled by some one. After these things had been reported to the 
chief, he examined the two otters slain by his son-in-law. When he 
saw that their hearts had been removed, he became very angry with 
him. His daughter, the wife of the culprit, becoming frightened 
for the welfare of her husband, concealed a piece of dog’s flesh 
and a knife, at the same time telling her husband where he could find 
them in case of need. 

The chief said to his retinue, “ My son-in-law has nullified the 
orenda of the pouch by eating one of the taboos, which is the earnest 
of the compact with it; so I think we would better kill him.” But 
his daughter exclaimed, “If you kill him, you must first kill me.” 
As the chief was quite averse to killing his daughter, he said, “ Then, 
instead of killing him we will leave him here naked and without pro- 
visions and we will go far away to avoid the consequences of his 
act.” So the chief and the people stripped the son-in-law of every- 
thing, even of his weapons, and then departed, taking his wife with 
them. 

At midnight, when all alone, the son-in-law heard some person 
approaching on snowshoes, for this was in the winter season. In 
a short time a man came to the lodge and said to the young man, 
“You feel that you are doomed to die, do you not?” The young 
man answered, “ Yes; I do think so.” Then the stranger said: “ You 
shall not die. I have come here to assist you. Tomorrow morning 
follow my tracks to a hollow tree. There you shall find a bear. 
Kill it and you will have plenty of meat and you can make yourself 
a robe and footwear from its skin.” Then the stranger went away. 
The next morning the young man could find no tracks other than 
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those of a rabbit. These he followed to a large hollow tree, in which 
indeed he found a bear, which he killed. Carrying it home, he 
skinned and dressed it. From its skin he made himself a robe and 
a pair of moccasins. 

Again about midnight the young man heard some person ap- 
proaching on snowshoes, for the snow was deep. Soon a man’s voice 
from outside his lodge said to him: “I sent you help last night. 
Tonight I have come to tell you that your wife will be here to- 
morrow about midday. She believes that you are dead from hunger 
and exposure and she has run away from her father’s camp to come 
to look for you. As soon as she has rested, send her on the following 
day for her father and his people. Instruct her to tell her father 
that you are alive and well. Let her say to him, ‘My husband has 
‘meat enough for all.’ They will be glad to come back to you, for 
they have no meat and are hungry. They have been punished enough 
for abandoning you.” Then the stranger departed. 

The next day about noontide the wife came and she was welcomed by 
her husband. After resting that night the young man in the morning 
sent her for her father. The night she was absent the stranger again 
came to the lodge and said to the young man: “ Your father-in-law 
wili be very glad to know that you have meat sufficient for yourself 
and for his people, and he will be very willing to come to you. 
When he has arrived here he will exhibit his fetishes, and ostensibly 
to repay you he will give you your choice. Among them is one which 
you must select; this is wrapped in bearskin. It is the claw which I 
lost whea your father-in-law caught me in a trap. You must not 
pay heed to your father-in-law’s statement that it is not of much 
account. He will insist that you take some other which he will rep- 
resent as of much greater potency than this. But take my advice 
and choose this one.” Then the stranger departed. 

The next morning toward midday the chief and all his people 
returned to the lodge of the chief’s son-in-law, who welcomed them 
and offered them what he had in the way of food. 

In a few days the chief unfolded all his fetishes, informing his 
son-in-law that he could take his choice. On his reaching over and 
taking the one wrapped in bearskin, his father-in-law said, “Oh, 
son-in-law ! that is of no account; here isa better one.” But the young 
man, remembering the advice of his midnight visitor, replied, “No; 
I will keep this one,” so he retained the one wrapped in bearskin. 

Some time afterward the young man went into the forest to meet 
the strange man who had befriended him and to whom the claw, or 
finger, belonged. He had not gone far when he saw what appeared 
to be a lodge standing in the middle of a clearing. On going to this 
lodge he found a man in it who received from him the claw or 
finger. Thanking him for its return, the man said: “TI shall always 
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be your friend for this favor. You shall succeed in all that you may 
undertake.” As the young man turned to go home the strange man 
bade him farewell. Having proceeded a short distance toward home, 
the young man turned to take a look at the lodge, but to his surprise 
it had disappeared. What he had thought was an opening in the 
forest was now a large body of water. 

Ever after this circumstance the chief’s son-in-law enjoyed good 
fortune in all that he undertook. He became a great hunter and a 
great warrior. When his tribe waged a war against a neighboring 
people he took many scalps and many prisoners. Whatever he 
desired he obtained easily in abundance. It was said by those who 
Imew the circumstances that his good luck came from the friendship 
of the otter, whose finger, or claw, the young man had so generously 
returned to it. 


96. Tue Seven Sisters Wyo Propucep Wampum 


In the long ago there lived seven sisters who were endowed 
through their orenda with great skill in sorcery. These sisters lived 
together in a lodge situated on a high mountain. From this advan- 
tageous situation they were able to see a long distance in every 
direction. ' 

One of their chief occupations during berrying time was to gather 
large quantities of huckleberries for drying and storing. They 
would carry long baskets on their backs by means of the forehead 
strap and smaller ones in their hands, for collecting the berries from 
the plants and bushes. These berries they gathered in the neigh- 
boring patches which belonged to them and brought them home to 
dry in the sun. 

Now, it so happened that these seven sisters were misanthropes, 
and they boasted that they hated men. Each one of them sincerely 
and frequently said, “I can not bear the odor of a man.” ‘True to 
their animosity to men, they would not permit one to come near 
their domicile. They carried this aversion to the presence of men 
to the extent that they would have no relations whatever with mar- 
ried women, even turning up their noses at them, with the contemptu- 
ous remark, “Oh, they smell of men.” So they would not allow 
either men or women near their huckleberry patch. 

Among the young men who heard of these peculiar sisters was one 
who determined to have a look at them. In order to see them he 
managed to conceal himself in their huckleberry patch about the time 
of their coming. When the sisters, therefore, came with their bas- 
kets into the berry patch the young man saw the youngest, with 
whom he immediately fell deeply in love, for she was very beautiful 
in face and attractive in figure. He then and there decided to ap- 
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proach stealthily the spot where she was picking berries by herself 
and to speak to her at all hazards. He did not get the opportunity 
until the next day. 

On going again to the spot he had chosen as the best place to meet 
her, he concealed himself and awaited the coming of the seven sisters 
to their daily task of gathering berries. By good fortune the young- 
est sister came directly to the place near which the ardent gallant 
was concealed, and he lost little time in making his presence known 
by speaking to her in very low tones lest the other sisters should 
hear him. ‘The sister addressed, turning around, saw him and at 
once fell in love with him, for he was a fine-looking young man. He 
said to her, “I greatly desire to speak to you, but I do not want your 
sisters to overhear me, for I am afraid of them.” So she stopped 
picking berries and listened to what he had to say to her. They con- 
versed together for a long time. At last he remarked: “I must go 
lest your sisters discover me. I will meet you here tomorrow.” 

After her lover had gone the youngest sister tried very diligently 
to fill her basket with huckleberries, but she did not have time to do 
so before the eldest sister called out, “Come, now, my sisters, our 
baskets are full, and we must go home.” They started toward their 
lodge, but missing their youngest sister, called her until she came. 
She acted shyly, being afraid to go very near them lest they should 
detect any odor which would let them know that she had been 
near a man. Then they asked her, “‘ How is it that you have not 
filled your basket?” 'To deceive them she feigned illness, but the 
eldest sister, going near her, exclaimed in disgust: “Oh, pshaw! 
She emits the odor of a man. Indeed, she has been near a man.” 
The youngest sister attempted to deny this charge, for she was afraid 
of her sisters; but they would not believe her. Too well did they 
know the odor of a man. They were very angry, and they scolded 
and threatened her; but she was now thinking of the young man, 
and so did not care what they said or did. 

The next day they started out again to gather huckleberries, and 
the youngest sister went directly to the spot where the young man 
had promised to meet her. She was more than delighted to see him 
there awaiting her coming. She sat down with him and they made 
love to each other. The other sisters, being very busy, forgot to 
watch her, as they did not expect that anyone would have the temerity 
to lurk, unwelcome, in their huckleberry patch. Finally she told him 
how angry her sisters were on the preceding day because her basket 
was not full, and so they began to pick berries together. When her 
basket was nearly full, the eldest sister again called out: “Come, 
sisters! our baskets are full. We must now go home.” 

The youngest sister lagged behind as long as possible, and the other 
sisters waited for her until she came up to them. When she drew 
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near they cried out in bitter anger: “ Oh! she smells strong of a man. 
She can not deny that she has been talking again to a man.” There- 
upon they threatened to turn her away and not to let her enter their 
lodge again. But she begged them not to do so, saying: “ What if I 
do marry? I shall not bring my husband into this lodge, for he will 
take me away to his own lodge.” But they would not listen to her 
pleading, their only answer being, “Tomorrow we shall go once more 
to pick huckleberries, and if you again talk to a man we shall never 
permit you to come again into our home.” 

All that evening and night she sat pensively thinking of her situa- 
tion and of the young man. She could not bring herself to the point 
of giving him up. Finally she decided to cast her lot with his people, 
saying to herself, “ Well, they may do as they like, but as for me I 
shall accept the young man as my husband.” Collecting a small 
bundle of her belongings, she carefully concealed them outside the 
lodge, so that in case they would not let her return to the lodge she 
could get them. During that same evening and night her sisters kept 
saying: “Oh! what a disgusting smell that is. How can she stand 
it?” and they made fearful grimaces at the odor. 

The next day the seven sisters went again to gather huckleberries. 
The elder sisters were so incensed at their youngest sister that they 
paid little attention to her beyond murmuring continually against her 
reprehensible conduct. 

On her part she went directly to the usual place, where she met 
the young man, who was impatiently waiting for her. After hear- 
ing how bitterly opposed his sweetheart’s sisters were to her love- 
making, he said to her, “If they do not let you go to your home, 
come to me, and I will be most happy to care for you.” 

When. the time came for the sisters to go home and they made 
the usual call, she would not go near them, telling them to go on and 
that she would make her way home by herself. Then they said: 
“She has been with that man again. She will indeed bring shame 
upon us.” At last some of the younger sisters, relenting a little, said: 
“What shall we do? She is our youngest sister. She is very proud. 
If we turn her away from home, she will never come back again. 
We shall then lose her forever”; and they were very sad and dis- 
consolate. But the elder sister, more conservative than they, said, 
“We must turn her away from us, because if we do not do so, some 
other sister here will be doing the same thing as she has done.” She 
was able to bring them, as least outwardly, to her view, and so when 
the erring one came to the lodge, they said, “ You must not come into 
this lodge any more.” 

Deeply grieved, the youngest sister replied, “If you have thus 
deliberately cast me out from you, I will go away,” and true to her 
answer, she started away. Weeping bitterly thus to leave her sisters, 
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whom she loved dearly, she walked along, hardly knowing whither 
she was going. But in her grief she instinctively started back to the 
young man, who had promised to care for her should her sisters cast 
her out. Suddenly, while she was thus pensively walking along, she 
heard the voice of the young man addressing her, saying: “Lo! I 
followed you near enough to see for myself how your sisters would 
treat you. Now that they have cast you out, I ask you to come with 
me to my lodge and be my wife.” Having no other present resource, 
she accepted his offer and the young man led her home in triumph. 
Now it so happened that the young man was an only son, and his 
mother was delighted to learn that he had obtained a fine-looking 
young wife. 

For a time they were undisturbed in their happiness arising from 
their devotion to each other. But there came an evil day when the 
young man’s mother began to be jealous of her daughter-in-law, 
tor she felt that the young wife had displaced her in her own son’s 
affections. She felt this the more keenly because up to the time of 
his marriage he had been devoted to his mother and had not passed 
his time in the company of other women and men. Now he was 
attentive to his wife and tried to grant her every wish, although he 
* did not neglect his mother at all on this account. The young man 
and his wife were accustomed to go away on hunting trips for sey- 
eral days at a time, and on their return brought much game and 
meat. But the young man noticed that his mother’s manner had 
changed toward him and his wife, and this troubled him. 

His wife, being a prospective mother, did not accompany him 
when her term was approaching; but when her husband left he 
would say to her: “ You must be very wary, as I am afraid that my 
mother may do you harm, for she is very jealous of my love for you. 
Before knowing you I loved only her; but now I love you, and of 
course she feels that you have taken her place. I am afraid that she 
may do you harm, although I do-not think that she will attempt 
to poison you. But you must be kind to her, and do not let her know 
what I have told you. Be on your guard at all times.” 

At last, without telling his mother the reason, he took his wife 
away with him to the forest, where he built a lodge and remained. 
Soon a boy was born to them. 

After a while the young man, wishing to know whether his mother 
was in need, went to visit her, carrying a large quantity of game. 
He was not long absent. He made several such trips to his mother. 
It was his practice to tell his wife just when she should expect him to 
return, and he did not fail to keep his promise. At last, however, he 
did not return. Time passed; his wife anxiously waited for him day 
after day, but he never returned. She told her son, who had grown 
to be quite a lad, that his father must be dead or that his mother 
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had made him a captive in such manner that he could not escape to 
return to them. 

Years passed and the boy grew into manhood. In looks and man- 
ner he was the exact double of his father. He had become a great 
hunter and was very fond of killing turkeys. 

One evening on his return from hunting he found only the upper 
half of his mother’s body lying on her bed, while the other half was 
gone. She told him that while she was bending over a kettle, cook- 
ing, two men came into the room and, stealing up behind her, with 
a single blow cleft her body in two; that they then fled with the 
lower half, leaving her to die. She had crawled on her hands to her 
bed. 

The youth, who was in terrible grief by reason of his mother’s 
misfortune, exclaimed: “Oh, mother! you can not live. Oh! you 
will surely die.” But she consoled him by telling him that she had 
healed her body and that she could live a long time as she was then; 
and that, if she could recover by any means the lower half of her 
body, she could cause the two parts to unite again, so that she would 
be as well as ever. 

Moreover, calling her son to her side, she said to him: “ Now you 


are old enough to know about such things, I will tell you all that - 


you should know. This misfortune has come upon me through the 
machinations of my sisters, who are six in number. There were 
seven of us. When I was unmarried wampum beads of great value 
passed from me. This was true also of my sisters. But when I 
married your father this ceased, and my sisters were very angry 


with me. This is the reason why my sisters do not marry, for 


they are Becoming very rich by selling the wampum beads which 
they obtain in this manner. Since your father went away I again 
pass wampum beads; and this is the reason that the lower 
part of my body has been stolen by the two men, who were sent 
here by my sisters. It now hangs in the lodge of public assembly, so 
that the wampum. beads may be gathered from it. You shall bring 
back my body to me. I will give you the magic power to do it— 
the orenda which will enable you to call to your assistance any being 
or thing that you may need.” Placing her head upon his shoulder 
and her hand on his head, she continued: “ You are my son, and I 
am one of the Seven Sisters. Whatever you wish to do you will 
now always be able to do by such aid as you may call on to assist 
you.” 

* After this annunciation she thrust her hand into her bosom and 
drew therefrom a tiny black dog. Giving it to her son, she said: 
“This little dog shall be a companion to you hereafter. It will aid 
you.” The youth exclaimed with delight, “Oh, mother! why did 


you not give me this beautiful little dog long ago?” The boy was. 
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delighted with the tiny dog, taking it up and caressing it in an 
exuberance of joy. When he put the dog down, it leaped around, 
trying to bark and seeming to be full of life. “Now,” said the 
mother, “I will show you what you have to do in this matter.” 
Taking a small wand from her bosom, she gently tapped the dog, 
accompanying the action with the words, “Grow! my dog. Grow! 
my dog.” With each blow of the wand the dog increased in size 
until he became an immense beast. Then she said to the boy: “ Get 
on his back and you will see that he can carry you. You must be 
very kind to him and never neglect him. He will always fight for 
and protect you. Should you desire to make him small again, 
pull his ears and shake him gently, and he will assume any size you 
may wish, from a great dog to one so small that you can secrete him 
in your bosom.” 

The youth willingly accepted his mother’s commission, saying: 
“Mother, I shall not wait another day to perfect my preparations. 
I will-go after the lower part of your body at once.” His mother 
told him that the oil of a wild turkey was the only thing which 
could make the parts of her body grow together again; that it 
must come from a gobbler; and that he should prepare this oil 
before he went after the lower part of her body. She told him fur- 
ther that the oil must be rubbed hot on the raw flesh, and that then 
the two parts would grow together again, and she would be well. 
The youth said, “I will kill the turkey gobbler on fhe way.” But his 
mother said to him, “Oh, no! The turkey must not be killed until’ 
we are ready to use the oil, for it must live until the last minute.” 

Then the youth started on his quest for the lower part of his 
mother’s body. While on the way he encountered a flock of wild 
turkeys and contrived to take a fine gobbler alive. He fastened it 
to a tree where it would not be devoured by prowling animals of 
prey and where he would find it on his return. 

When the youth drew near the lodge of public assembly, which 
was his destination, he heard loud laughing, screaming, and quarrel- 
ing over wampum beads, which the people were getting from his 
mother’s body. This made him very angry and determined to 
accomplish his errand. Having made his dog very large, he said to 
it, “ Remain here until I return”; then he went to the lodge of 
assembly. On his way there he called on the Chief of the Crows to 
come to his aid. In a moment the Black Chief was at his side ready 
for any command. To him the youth said: “Friend, my mother’s 
body is hanging on a post inside of the lodge and the people are 
getting wampum beads from it. Now, when the people stoop down to 
gather the beads I wish you to go in at the smoke-hole, draw up 
the body out of the lodge, and quickly bring it to me.” The Black 
Chief replied, “I will do your bidding at once.” Waiting until the 
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people on the inside of the lodge began to scramble and fight for the 
wampum beads, he swooped down through the smoke-hole, and 
seizing the part of the body which he sought, he flew out with it to 
the waiting youth, who sat on the back of the monster dog. With 
an exclamation of thanks to his friend, the Black Chief of the Crows, 
the youth parted from him. The huge dog ran homeward with 
great speed, directing his way to the place where the turkey was 
fastened to the tree. Having obtained it, the dog soon brought the 
youth, the part of the mother’s body, and the turkey to the waiting 
mother, who hardly expected her son back so soon. At once the 
youth killed the turkey, and taking the oil from it, rubbed it on the 
severed surface of the lower part of the body. 

After treating likewise the surface of the upper part he brought 
the two parts of her body close together, whereupon they joined of 
themselves. Then the woman with her hands rubbed the place of 
juncture. Becoming then entirely whole, she arose and, standing, 
said, “I am well now, and no one shall come to trouble us again. I 
am thankful to you.” This prediction proved true, for they two 
lived in peace and contentment. 

The youth became a great hunter, famous for his great successes 
in the chase. His mother continued to pass wampum beads as in 
former years, and their lodge was richly ornamented with many 
strings of wampum, each of which was worth a man’s life and two 
that of a woman.*® Although the youth was always looking for his 
father, the latter never returned. 


27. Tue Forsaken Inrant anp Gana (THE WIND) 


A number of Seneca went hunting. When they had finished their 
hunting and were ready to return home, they did not know what to 
do with a little boy whose father and mother had died while 
they were at the chase. They had so much meat that they could not 
well carry him, and, owing to his infancy, he could not walk. Fi- 
nally they decided to leave him in the hunting lodge, with plenty of 
‘wood and meat. Learning this, the child cried bitterly. 

When the hunters reached home the report went around that a 
child had been left in the woods, and all feared that it would die. 
At once the chief sent a trusty man to see whether the child was 
alive. When he got outside the village the man turned himself into 
a great bear, so that he could run the faster. 

Meanwhile the child kept a good fire and cooked meat and lived 
fairly well. One cold night he began to cry, for the meat was nearly 
gone and all the wood had been burned. At last he heard some one 
come to the door, making a sound as if shaking the snow off his feet, 
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and call out: “ Well, little boy, you think you are going to die, but 
you will not. I am going to help you. The chief has sent a man to 
see whether you are still alive, but he will not be here for some time 
yet. I will be your friend. When you want me to aid you all you have 
to do is to think of me and I will come.” Soon after that the boy 
fell asleep. In the morning he found a pile of wood at his door, 
and on a low limb of a near-by tree hung a piece of meat. Now he 
was happy. Building a fire, he cooked and ate some of the meat. 

The next night this strange man came again. Stopping at the 
door, he shook his feet but he did not come in. He said: “ The man 
who is coming will not help you; he is coming in the form of a great 
bear; he will be here tomorrow forenoon. In the morning you will 
find between the roots of the old stump in the dooryard a trusty 
knife. You must sharpen this knife to kill the bear. When he is 
near, you must run to the spring where the tall hemlock stands and 
climb the tree a little way; the great bear will follow you. Then 
slip down on the other side, and when he is coming down after you, 
stab him in the forefoot.” 

_ The next morning the boy did as the voice told him. After he 
bad killed the bear, he went to the lodge and was very glad. 

The next night he awoke, and the stranger, knocking, said: “ My 
friend, I want to say to you that men are coming for you; you must 
go with them for they will be fond of you. You must not be proud. 
The headman of the tribe will want you to stay with him. You will 
be one of the fastest runners among your people. Do not forget that 
I am your friend; you will not be able to see me, for I am the one 
whom you call Gaha. If you are in trouble just think of me and I 
will come and help you. Tomorrow afternoon four men will be in 
this lodge. They will ask you about the great bear, and you shall 
say, ‘I saw no great bear, but a strong wind went through the woods 
one morning.’ ” 

The next day four men came to the lodge with food; they saw that 
the boy had wood and meat but no bow nor arrow. They took him 
home the next day. The chief ordered them to bring him to his lodge 
for the lad’s relatives were all dead. The chief said, “ You shall be 
my grandson and you shall live with me.” The boy wanted a club 
instead of a bow and arrows. “ What do want a club for?” asked 
the chief. “To kill deer with,” replied the boy. The chief had a club 
made for him. Owing to his great speed, the youth used to chase 
deer, which he struck in the forehead with his club; he also killed 
birds by striking them before they could rise to fly. 

The last word that his friend Gaha said to him was: “Do not 
think that you are the swiftest runner living. Do not boast of your 
speed.” But the boy had this idea of running always in his mind; 
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when he saw other boys running, he laughed, thinking, “ That run- 
ning is nothing; I can run faster than any other living man.” 

One night he heard some one come and strike the door post near 
the bed. He did not speak. Then a second knock, and the visitor 
spoke, saying, “ Who is there?” “TI am here,’ answered the boy. 
“ Well, I challenge you to run a race with me, because you think that 
you are the swiftest runner living. We will start from the second 
mountain and run from sunrise to sunset,” declared the stranger. 

In the morning the boy asked his grandfather whether he had 
heard a man talking in the night. “No,” came the answer. “ Well, 
a man challenged me last night to run a race,” said the boy. “Oh! 
I do not believe it is a man. It is a beast. Perhaps you will get 
killed,” said the old man. “ Well, I must be ready,” said the boy; 
“we run on the third morning from this.” The youth made ready 
ten pairs of moccasins, put flint on his arrows, and took prepared 
parched corn to eat. 

On the third morning he went to the appointed place. As he drew 
near he saw there a great dark mass. When nearer he saw an im- 
mense creature, but he did not know what it was. When daylight 
came, he saw that it was a great bear. When the sun appeared the 
bear said, ‘ Now, we will start.” At once he lexped straight across 
the valley to the next hill. The ground sank where he struck. He 
leaped from hill.to hill all the time, but the boy had to run through 
the valley. At noon the great bear was ahead, and the boy was 
falling behind. The latter began to think, “I am lost; I wish my 
friend Gaha would come.” At that moment Gaha came in a whirl- 
wind and carried the boy far ahead of the bear. Gaha threw all the 
trees down, and the bear was delayed jumping over them. The boy 
called to the great bear, “ You must do better than that.” The great 
bear then gave up, telling the boy that he might have his life; so the 
boy killed him. Then he took some burned tobacco to his friend Gaha, 
and, after doing this, asked tc be taken home. His friend, carrying 
him in a whirlwind, set him down in front of his grandfather’s lodge. 
The boy said: “I have come, grandfather. I have killed the great 
bear, and you must send and get his body.” The grandfather sent 
eight men to get his body. They were twenty days going and twenty 
days returning. The boy was not one day coming, for Gaha carried 
him over the woods and under the clouds. 


28. Tue Otp Man anv tHE Boy 


In the past an old man and a small boy lived together in a lodge 
by themselves. With great affection they passed the time. Each 
called the other “friend.” They were not blood relatives, only 
cousins. 
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One day the old man dressed himself richly—sticking new feathers 
in his headdress, trimming his hair, and painting his face, and put- 
ting on new moccasins. The little boy, watching him, asked, “ What 
are you going to do, my friend?” ‘Oh, I am going to see the world. 
I shall be gone a good while. I shall make a long journey,” the old 
man answered. “Can I not go with you?” asked the boy. “ Well, 
if your father and mother will let you go, I will take you along,” 
said the old man. 

Going to his mother, the boy asked her if he might go. After 
thinking a minute, she said, “ Yes; you may go,” and gave him a 
new pair of moccasins to wear on the journey. 

He returned to his friend, who washed him, trimmed his hair, 
painted his face, put new feathers in his headdress, and gave him a 
fine new bow and arrows. Then both set out together. They traveled 
until night, when they stopped and made their fire in the woods; 
then they ate their evening meal and slept. 

They traveled in this way for five days, until they came to a lake 
so broad that they could not see the other shore. ‘ How can we 
get across?” asked the boy. “Oh! we shall have to make a canoe,” 
said the old man. “ Will it take long?” asked the boy. ‘“ About one 
day,” the old man replied. He looked around in the woods until he 
found a large bitternut hickory tree; stripping off the bark he made 
a large canoe. 

The next morning the old man and the boy, putting their bows, 
arrows, and fur robes into the canoe, started across the lake. The 
boy was seated in front and the old man, who paddled, in the stern. 
In the evening they came in sight of a low island, and without land- 
ing they fastened their canoe to the bullrushes that grew around the 
shore. ‘“ How can we sleep here? Is it safe? Are there not things 
in the water that might kill us?” were some of the anxious queries 
of the boy. “Oh!” said the old man, “there are fish in the water, 
and there are in the world evil things reaching from the bottom of the 
water up to the home of the Master of Life.”*” “If the wind blows 
we shall be carried off into the lake,” said the boy. “Oh, no! we are 
safe,” said the old man. So both lay down and soon fell asleep. 

About midnight the boy heard a rushing sound as of swiftly mov- 
ing water, and it seemed to him that the canoe was moving rapidly. 
He thought that the wind must be blowing hard. On sitting up in 
the canoe he found that the weather was calm. Then he thought that 
the water must be running very fast, and putting his hand overboard 
he found this to be true. He roused the old man at once by shaking 
his feet and saying: “ Get up, friend, and see what the trouble is. 
The water is running by very fast. Where is the lake going? What 
are we to do?” “Lie down,” said the old man, “no harm will come 
to you or me.” 
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The boy then lay down, but he could not sleep. Just at daybreak 
a voice spoke to him. Opening his eyes, he saw a fine-looking, mid- 
dle-aged man, beautifully decorated with paint and feathers, stand- 
ing at the bow of the boat. The boy saw, too, that the canoe was on 
dry land. Now the stranger roused the old man saying, “ Come 
with me.” Taking up their bows and arrows and other equipage, 
they followed the man, who took them to a long lodge. ‘They entered 
it. There were, they saw, many persons inside, some asleep, some 
uwake. When the old man of the lodge met them he said to the 
guide, “Oh! you have brought them,” and then, turning to the two 
friends, he said: “J am glad that you have come. I know you have 
heard of us before. We are the people whom you call Hinon in 
your home. We bring rain to make corn and beans and squashes 
grow. We sent our young man to the island for you. It is we who 
put it into your mind to come east. We want you to help us, for you 
are more powerful in orenda than is anything else. The world was 
made for you. You are more powerful in orenda in some respects 
than we are, and we want you to help us to kill some of your and 
our enemies.” 

Then they ate their morning meal. There were all kinds of food— 
corn, beans, squashes. “ We have these things. We take a little from 
a great many fields,” said the old man. ‘“ When vou see a small row 
of corn, or a withered squash, or bad kernels of corn on an ear, or 
dried-up beans in a pod, then you may know that we have taken 
our part from these. We have taken our part—that part is the 
spirit of these things—and we have left the shells, or husks. If you 
should see a whole field blasted and withered, then you would know 
that we had taken the whole field. But we seldom or never do that. 
We take only a little from each field.” 

After they had eaten, the youngest warrior of the long lodge said: 
“ Now we will go and try to kill the great porcupine. Off there on 
the hill stands an immense hemlock tree, the largest tree in the 
whole country. On that tree dwells a terrible porcupine, of such 
size that his quills are as large as long darts. These he hurls in all 
directions, killing all who approach him. We Hinon can not kill 
him, and we are afraid to go near the tree.” So they all agreed to go 
together. 

As they went toward the tree the boy marched ahead with his 
little bow and arrows. The old man, his friend, and the Hinon 
laughed to see him, and the cld man said in fun: “TI think that our 
little friend might try his luck first.” “ All right,” said the Hinon. 
The little boy was pleased with the suggestion. They stopped at a 
good distance from the great hemlock tree. No one would venture 
nearer. 
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Then, the little boy going down into the ground, went forward 
until he was directly under the tree in which the porcupine lived. 
Putting his head and arms out of the ground, and taking aim, he 
sent an arrow into the poreupine’s body. It moved a little. Then 
he sent another and still another arrow in quick succession. Feeling 
something hit him, the porcupine, raising his quills, shot them in 
every direction. To avoid them the boy hid under the ground. Then 
the porcupine groaned and, rolling from the tree, fell to the ground 
dead. Thereupon all the Hinon with the old man came up. Cutting 
open the great porcupine, which was very fat, they took out his en- 
trails, and then dragged his body home; they saved his quills and ate 
his flesh. All wondered at the orenda of the little boy. 

Old Hinon was delighted. “ Now,” said he, “we have another 
enemy—a great and terrible sunfish, which lives in our river here and 
which lets no one come near for water; he devours everything, and 
he even springs up out of the water and catches birds as they fly over 
the river. The little boy said, “I can kill him without trouble, for 
he is in the water.” 

The next day the Hinon and the old man went near enough to show 
him where the sunfish lived. The trunk of a great tree had fallen 
into the river, and it was under this that the sunfish used to lie in 
wait. He was in his lurking place when they arrived there. The 
little fellow at once saw him; he shot his arrow straight into the 
heart of the sunfish, which came to the surface and died. Springing 
into the water, the whole party of Hinon pulled the sunfish te land 
and dragged him off to the lodge of old Hinon, who was overjoyed 
at seeing his second enemy dead. “He is good eating,” said old 
Hinon, and they feasted on him that day. 

The third day old Hinon said: “ Now comes the turn of our last 
enemy. Every other day there flies past here an enormous butter- 
fly, as big as a cloud. He brings sickness, and many of our people 
die because of him. If we could kill this butterfly, we should have 
good health and very few of us would die. He passes over here from 
the west early in the morning and goes back in the evening. Wher- 
ever he goes he carries sickness. He will come tomorrow morning.” 

The next morning very early they went out in the high grass, 
where they waited. Soon the great butterfly appeared, flying toward 
them. He was almost over the place where they were concealed when 
the little boy, drawing his bow, let an arrow fly. This struck the 
butterfly, whereupon the hind part of his body immediately 
dropped, hanging toward the ground. All expected to see him fall. 
Instead of that he turned and flew back slowly in the direction from 
which he came. Hinon said: “I am very glad. I do not think that 
he will come again to this place. Our last enemy is destroyed.” 
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They then went back to the lodge and ate. As the day passed, the 
old man said to the two friends, “ You may stay and live with us 
or go home, as you choose.” The old man said: “TI am old and can 
not help you, but my young friend—the little boy—may stay. He 
is very powerful in orenda. He can do anything, and will be of 
great assistance to you.” “ Well,” said the Hinon, “ we are going to 
your place this evening. There will be a great dance there tonight. 
We will all go and have some sport, and will carry you as we pass 
along in the clouds.” 

After dark, when the council lodge was full of men and women 
dancing, the old man, the boy, and the Hinon went in. As the 
Hinon entered, they began to dance. When they shook their heads 
the lightnings began to play around the lodge. The chiefs said, 
“Our grandfathers are here tonight. They should behave them- 
selves or they may do us harm.” Then for a little while the Hinon 
quieted down. Later, again becoming excited in the dance, they 
shook their heads until the lightning flashed everywhere and the 
people were afraid. 

After dancing as much as they wished the Hinon went home, 
leaving the old man but taking the boy with them, and today the 
little boy goes with them everywhere. “And after the great peals of 
thunder we hear the little fellow with his boyish voice, and we say, 
‘That is the boy.’ We burn tobacco to him, saying, ‘ This is all we 
have to give you,’ and we thank him for the rain that he and the 
Hinon bring,” say the Seneca. 


29. Tue Srory oF THE Girts WuHo Went ror A Huspanp *8 


There was an old woman Yegondji of the Awaeh people with 
three daughters who had grown to young womanhood. One day 
she said: “My daughters, I have had a great deal of trouble in 
rearing you, and thus far I have not eaten anything but oneAsa 
[moss]; now I should like to have some meat to eat. You are old 
enough to get married. There is a rich woman of the Donyonda 
people, named Doendjowens, who has a son, Tagonsowes. He is a 
good young man and a great hunter. I want two of you to go to her 
lodge and marry this son.” 

The girls set to pounding corn for the marriage bread. The old 
woman baked 22 cakes in the ashes, which she wrapped in corn husks. 
The next morning she dressed the girls’ hair and painted their faces 
with red stripes. She told the elder to carry the basket, and cau- 
tioned them, saying, “Stop nowhere until you come to the lodge of 
Doendjowens, and do not inquire of anyone on the way, or speak to 
any man.” The elder daughter took the basket and the younger 
followed her. 
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About midday they saw a middle-aged man of the Ohohwa people 
running across the road, who was saying: “T have lost my arrow. 
I was shooting a fisher on a tree and the arrow has gone so far that 
T can not find it.” The elder daughter put her basket on a log and 
both girls hunted for the arrow. The strange man ran around the 
girls, and seizing the basket of marriage bread, carried it home. The 
younger sister did not like hunting for the arrow and reminded her 
sister of what their mother had said, but still she had to follow her 
elder sister. After a while, failing to find the arrow, they returned 
to the log; discovering that the basket was gone, both girls went 
home. The mother asked them what had become of the bread. The 
younger said, “A man asked us to look for his arrow, and I think 
that he stole it.” The old woman scolded them, saying: “ You do 
not love me. You know that I am suffering for meat, and still you 
disobey me.” Then she said to the younger girl, “ We will make 
more marriage bread to-morrow and you and your youngest sister 
shall go this time.” 

The next day they made 22 loaves of marriage bread. The day 
following, after the old woman had dressed their hair and had given 
them the same cautioning as before, the two girls set out. Going by 
the same road, they again met the Ohohwa man, whom they asked 
how far it was to the lodge of Doendjowens. “Oh,” he said, “it is 
not so far. It is right over here,” showing them his own lodge. 
There they found Ohohwa’s wife and one little boy. The girls put 
down the marriage bread near the woman, thinking that she was 
Doendjowens. 

When the man came home he sent his wife to the other side of the 
fire, telling her to pretend that he was her brother. She did so. He 
sat between the girls, talking to them. Soon the little boy began 
to say, “Father! Father!” Thereupon Ohohwa said: “ This is 
my sister’s son. His father was buried yesterday and the boy is call- 
ing for him.” Then Ohohwa began to cry for his brother-in-law. 

At last somebody was heard running. He came and kicked at the 
door, calling, “Ohohwa, they want you at Doendjowens’s long 
lodge.” Ohohwa said to the girls: “ They are always using nick- 
names here. My real name is Tagonsowes.” He continued: “ They 
are holding a council and can not get on without me, so I must go. 
You lie down here whenever you like, and I will come home soon.” 
Then he went away to attend the council. 

The younger girl whispered: “ Let us go out. This is not Tagon- 
sowes’s lodge. If we could get the basket we might go on.” When 
Ohohwa’s wife fell asleep the younger girl took the basket of mar- 
riage bread out of doors, saying: “ We must go on. Let us put two 
elm logs in the bed.” They did so, and started away. 
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Soon they came to an open place in the center of which stood 
a council lodge. They stood near the lodge and, peeping through a 
crack in the side of it, saw Doendjowens, a fine-looking woman and 
her son, who sat near her, a splendid young man. There were two 
fireplaces in the lodge. There were also many people, men and 
women. Ohohwa was in the lodge, and the people were singing for 
him to dance. As he danced they threw pieces of meat into his 
mouth and struck his blanket with fat. He was a sight to look at. 
The girls recognized him. 

The younger daughter now went into the lodge followed by the 
elder, who put the basket of marriage bread near Doendjowens. The 
two sisters sat on each side of the young man, and Doendjowens was 
glad, for she liked the two girls. All sat and looked at Ohohwa. 
Just as he looked at Doendjowens he had his mouth full of mush, 
and he saw the sisters there. Dropping his blanket in astonishment, 
he ran out. The people wondered what the matter was with him. 
Ohohwa ran home. There he saw, as he thought, the two girls in 
bed, so he sat down on the couch and smoked a while. As he sat there, 
he was pinched several times by black ants. Turning to the bed he 
said, “ Wait a while. I shall be there soon.” At last, having finished 
smoking, he undressed; then he discovered that what he had taken 
for the girls were two logs. 

The daughters of the Awaeh Yegondji lived with Tagonsowes and 
were contented. He was a good hunter and they had plenty of 
everything to eat. 

After a time Doendjowens said to the wife, her daughter-in-law: 
“You must go home and take your mother some meat. She is suffer- 
ing for it, I know.” So making ready a pack of meat,she caused it 
to become small. On reaching home she threw down the pack, and 
it became as large as ever. Before the sisters set out for home Doend- 
jowens said: “ You must bring your mother here. I will give her 
one fire in the lodge as her own to use.” After Awaeh Yegondji had 
eaten enough meat and was glad, her daughters brought her to 
Doendjowens’s lodge, where she lived happy and contented. 


30. Tue Creation or Man 


(MODERN FOLK EXPLANATION ) 


God at first created the sun and the moon. One day while walking 
about on the earth, becoming lonely, he said, “I will make a human 
being to keep me company.” He held his way until he came to an 
uprooted hemlock, which had raised a great pile of earth with 
its upturned roots. Now, the roots of the hemlock are very numer- 
ous and slender and are covered with tufted rootlets for, as the tree 
grows on thin, pale, sandy soil, it needs many feeders to provide the 
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necessary sustenance. God made a human being from the earth piled 
up among the roots of this tree. There were so many small fibers in 
this earth that the human being was seemingly hairy, and the soil 
was so poor and light-colored that he had a pale, sickly complexion. 
God breathed on him and he stood up and walked. Then God looked 
at him from behind the roots of the tree, but being not pleased with 
his creation, he resolved that he would try again. 

God soon came to a walnut tree lying uprooted, which had pulled 
up with its roots a mound of black earth. From this earth God made 
another human being. As he looked at him, he saw that, being black, 
he had too much color. So God was not satisfied with this piece of 
work, either. 

Going on farther, he came at last to an uprooted sugar maple. 
There the earth had a fine deep color; so out of this God made the 
third human being, whose body was smooth and firm and of a full 
rich tint. And God, pleased with his looks, said, ‘ He will do; he 
looks like me.” This last human being was an Indian; thus the 
Indian was the native human being. 


31. GANIAGWAIHEGOWA 


Once a Seneca warrior was missing from his village. It was 
thought that his disappearance was due to witchcraft in the neigh- 
borhood. A party of skilled men was formed to find out the cause 
of his unexplained disappearance. They discovered great tracks 
near the village, which they followed to a cave in the woods. Mak- 
ing a large fire, they threw burning brands into the cave. In a short 
time a Ganiagwaihegowa came out. They shot arrows at the beast, 
but none of these injured him, for he was full of evil orenda. But, 
while the bear was rushing around, he happened to raise his fore 
feet, and when the men shot him there, he died instantly, for it is said 
that the life of the Ganiagwaihegowa is in the soles of his fore feet, 
and that this bear is vulnerable in no other spot. 

The Ganiagwaihegowa used to eat common bears. No bear but 
this would eat a bear and no other kind of bear could be killed by 
being shot in the feet. 


32. Tue Man Wuo Became a Fisu, AnD A GANIAGWAIHE 


Two young warriors, who were cousins, started on a hunting expe- 
dition. Having arrived at their destination, they constructed a tem- 
porary camp. 

Some time after camping they heard a very peculiar noise, and one 
of the cousins said, “I am going to see what is making that sound.” 
On investigation he found that the sound came from a hollow tree. 
so he concluded naturally that it was caused by a bear. Going back 
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to the camp, he said to his companion, “ There must be a bear in that 
hollow tree, although the noise which it makes is like that of a 
whirlwind.” Then they both went to the tree to’ investigate further 
the cause of the peculiar sounds. One climbed the tree to take a look 
into the cavity. At first he could see nothing, but finally he saw at 
the bottom of the hollow cavity a spotted trout, which was leaping 
around swiftly in water collected there. Crawling into the hole, he 
captured the trout with his hand. On getting out, he threw the fish 
down to his cousin, who said: “ This is a curious fish. Let us take 
it back to camp.” The other replied, “ No! Do not touch it; it may 
be something that will bring us harm.” But the other young man 
would not heed this advice. Taking the fish to camp, he cleaned, 
cooked, and ate it. When he had finished eating, he began to be very 
thirsty, and said to his companion, “Go and get me some water. 
cousin.” The cousin brought him water, and the other drank and 
kept on drinking, seeming to be unable to get enough water. 

Then his cousin said to him, “ Do you not think that the fish is 
making you ill?” The only reply was, “Oh! get me more water. 
Take my moceasins and get me plenty.” He brought both moccasins 
full of water, which the thirsty man drank at once. At last the man 
who was not ill said, “I am tired of getting water for you; go to the 
spring and there you can drink all you want.” Visiting the spring, 
ke drank until he was tired of drinking; then he rested, and then he 
began to drink still more. 

The cousin, being busy around the camp, did not pay much atten- 
tion to the sick man, but after a while he went to the spring to look 
ufter his cousin. Arriving there, he was frightened when he saw 
him, for his mouth had become like that of a fish. He asked the 
sick man how he felt. The other replied, “Oh, about as usual.” 
Then came the query, “ Does not your mouth feel queer?” Putting 
up his hand, the afflicted youth found that his mouth had grown 
large, but still kept on drinking. His companion hurried back to the 
camp in sorrow. The next time he went to the spring he found that 
his cousin had become a fish to the waist. Later, when he went again 
to the spring, his cousin had completely changed into a fish, and had 
gone into the spring. The following morning his cousin had become 
a great fish, dwelling far under the water, and the spring had grown 
into a large pond. 

The man sat down on the bank of the pond. Soon the great fish, 
raising its head out of the water, said: ‘“ My poor cousin, you see how 
I have turned into a fish. Go home and tell my parents what has 
become of me. When you need fish, come to this pond and you shall 
get all you want. This pond will always be full of fish.” 

The man went home, where he told everyone what had befallen 
his companion. The people then visited the pond, whereupon the 
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great fish, lifting its head above the surface, said, “TI shall not long 
be a fish, for I shall soon become a Ganiagwaihe.” Then the people 
departed. 

In a short time the great fish became a Ganiagwaihe, having hair 
only on its back and feet. It remained around the lake, and of those 
who came there to fish it always killed and ate one. The people 
did not see this done, but always missed one of their number at that 
place. They did not like this at all, knowing that if the fish con- 
tinued to live there long it would kill many persons. The people 
therefore assembled in council to decide how to get rid of the great 
fish. At last two or three young men agreed to go there and try to 
lall the Ganiagwaihe; but they never returned. Men who went to 
find them recovered only their garments. 

Finally the cousin of the man who had become a Ganiagwaihe said: 
“T shall now go. Perhaps I may be able to kill it.” So they pre- 
pared for him parched corn, new moccasins, and a very good bow 
and twelve fine arrows. Having arrived at the pond, he camped 
there. That night he dreamed that his cousin, appearing to him in 
the form of a man, asked him: “ Why did you come? TI can kill 
you.” The other answered, “I have come to kill you because yon 
are doing great harm to our people.” Then Ganiagwaihe said, “ I 
shall start at daylight, and you pursue me and see if you can 
catch me.” 

Early the next morning the young man started in the direction 
the Ganiagwaihe had indicated it would flee, and, running as swiftly 
as he could, he kept up the pursuit until midday, when he saw the 
tracks of the Ganiagwaihe. Thereupon he shouted in triumph: 
“ Now I shall kiJl you. I shall soon overtake you now.” Then he ran 
faster than he had been running before. He ran until night, when 
he camped and built a fire. On looking at his bundle of corn flour 
he found that it had become ants; so he had nothing to eat. This 
mishap was caused by the Ganiagwaihe in order to deprive the man 
of food. It was now night. While the young man sat there think- 
ing about his situation he heard the approach of footsteps. He 
knew that it was his cousin, the Ganiagwaihe, and he was ready to 
take aim when the Ganiagwaihe called: “ Stop, cousin! Hold, until I 
can have a talk with you. If you will permit me to escape this time, I 
will start early in the morning and will leave this part of the coun- 
try forever, and I will injure your people no more.” The young 
man replied: “If you are in earnest in what you have just said. I 
will spare your life. You know that too many have already been 
killed by you, and you must stop killing our people at once.” Thor- 
oughly frightened, the Ganiagwaihe agreed to this; and, having bade 
each other farewell, they parted. 
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The next morning the young man went home, where he told the 
people what had occurred, adding: “ You can now fish in the pond as 
much as you desire; there is no one to give you trouble now.” So it 
came to pass that the Ganiagwaihe kept his word to his cousin. 


33. A Dean Man Speaks To His Morner tHroucu THE Fire 


An old woman and her son lived in a lodge in a certain village, 
and a brother and his sister in another. The old woman’s son and 
the brother were of the same height and looked so much alike that 
they could scarcely be known from each other; they were great 
friends. 

The son often visited the brother and sister, and the brother found 
out that he thought of marrying his sister, who was yet very young, 
when she became old enough. The brother was not pleased with 
this prospect, so he made up his mind to kill his friend. The next 
time the latter came the brother killed him. Digging a deep hole 
under the fireplace and putting the body therein, he covered it with 
earth, and made a fire again over the spot. . 

The mother waited for her son, but he did not come home. Then 
she went to the other lodge and asked, “ Where is my son?” “He 
left here to go home. It may be he is in the woods now. He said 
he was going to cut wood for arrows,” answered the young man. 

When the woman went out the brother started off and, cutting 
wood, quickly ran to her lodge, where he sat down and began to 
whittle arrows. Soon afterward she came in. Turning to her, he 
asked, “‘ Where have you been, mother?” “Oh! I have been over 
at your friend’s lodge.” She failed to detect any difference between 
her son’s voice and his. He said, “ Well, mother, I am going over 
there a while.” Putting up the arrows and running home, he said: 
“T am afraid, my sister, that there is impending danger and that we 
are going to die. Hurry to the spring and leave your pail there; 
then run around in every direction so as to make many trails and 
come back to the lodge.” 

Going to the spring, the girl covered the ground with tracks and 
returned. The brother said, “I am now going to put you into the 
bead of my arrow and send you off to a safe place.” Taking hold of 
his sister’s arm, he shook her until she became very small; then 
opening the arrowhead, he put her into the cavity, and after care- 
fully securing her there, said: “I am going to shoot you toward the 
east. When the arrow strikes the ground you must jump out and 
run. I will soon overtake you.” Standing by the fireplace, he shot 
the arrow out of the smoke-hole. In due time it came down on a 
stone far off in the east, when the arrow burst and the girl came out 
and ran off. 
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After running around in circles and making many tracks around 
the lodge, the brother then went up the smoke-hole and stood on the 
roof. There was visible a long streak, or trail, which the arrow had 
made through the air. Running under this trail, he soon came to 
the spot where the arrow had struck the stone, and then he followed 
his sister’s tracks, 

The old woman, the murdered man’s mother, growing tired of wait- 
ing for her son, went over to the neighboring lodge to see what he 
was doing. She found the lodge empty. While sitting there by the 
fire, a voice spoke to her out of the flames, saying: “ My friend has 
killed me. My friend has killed me.” Thereupon she dug down 
under the hearth until she found her son’s body. On reaching home 
she became a Ganiagwaihegowa. Thenshe followed the girl’s tracks to 
the spring and back again to the lodge. She could find no one in the 
lodge. At last, looking up through the smoke-hole, she saw the trail 
of the arrow through the air. Hurrying out, she ran toward the east. 

In the meantime the young man had overtaken his sister before she 
had gone far from the stone. After a while they heard the roaring 
of Ganiagwaihegowa. The girl trembled from great fear and grew 
weak. Her brother encouraged her. Stopping at night, they lay 
down and slept a little. The young man dreamed that a woman came 
to him, saying: “ You think you and your sister are about to die, but 
you are not; here is a stone with which to defend yourself. Tomor- 
row about noon throw this piece of stone behind you, with the words, 
‘Let there be a ridge of rocks across the world so high that nothing 
can climb over or pass it.’” 

In the morning he saw near the brush lodge the very stone he had 
seen in his dream. He took this piece of stone with him. Before 
midday they heard the roaring of Ganiagwaihegowa. At noon the 
young man threw the piece of rock behind him, and at that moment 
a ridge of rocks, rising so high that no living thing could climb over 
it, stretched itself across the world. 

On coming to the ridge the Ganiagwaihegowa saw that the tracks 
of the brother and sister went through the wall. She clambered up 
and then fell backward, howling terribly and crying, “I will over- 
take and eat them both.” The young man’s sister heard the words 
of the monster. The Ganiagwaihegowa ran toward the north, but 
could find no end to or opening in the wall of rocks. Then, coming 
back, the monster ran to the south, but could find no end there. Once 
more returning, she lay down near the tracks by the wall. It was 
now night. The Ganiagwaihegowa staid there until morning. On 
rising she was greatly surprised at finding nothing but a small stone 
in her way. Picking up the stone, she ground it to powder in her 
mouth, and then, roaring terribly, went on. 
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The brother and sister had now gone far ahead. Toward noon 
they heard the roaving of the Ganiagwaihegowa and knew that she was 
drawing near. Taking a pigeon feather from his pouch, the young 
man threw it behind him, saying, “ Let there be a thick rampart of 
pigeon droppings across the world, so high that nothing can pass 
over it or go through it.” Then he hurried on with his sister. Soon 
the bear rushed up to the rampart in a fearful rage. She tried to 
climb the rampart, but could not do so. Then she tried to push 
through it, but went out of sight in the filth, nearly smothered, and 
had hard work to get out. Then the monster ran as fast as possible 
to find an opening, but without success; so, coming back at might, 
she lay down and slept until morning, when she found nothing in 
the way but a feather. This she bit and chewed to pieces. 

The brother and sister came to a great wood, all the trees of which 
were dried up and leafless. They found a lodge, which they entered. 
An old man, who was their uncle, was sitting inside. They told him 
their trouble; whereupon he said, “I will do all I can for you, but 
you have another uncle living not far from here who can help you 
much better than I can.” The old man was engaged in chipping 
flints. When he got a handful of flint chips he would fling them out 
at the trees; in this way he had killed the whole forest, for he had 
great powers of witchcraft. 

The brother and sister then went to the next lodge. The old uncle 
whom they had left had a heap of flint chips piled up near him. 
When he heard the Ganiagwaihegowa coming he struck it again and 
again with the chips. But the Ganiagwaihegowa did not turn away; 
coming up to the door, she asked the old man, “ Have you seen a 
couple of persons pass here?” ‘“ No,” said he, “I pay no attention to 
anyone who comes.” Thereupon the monster crushed his head. thus 
killing him. Then, discovering the tracks, the Ganiagwaihegowa 
said, “ They have gone ahead; it is too bad that I have killed the old 
man.” Roaring loudly, she rushed on. “T will overtake you and eat 
you,” she said. 

Soon the brother and sister came to the other uncle. After hear- 
ing of their troubles he said, “TI will help you all I can, but hurry 
on until you come to another uncle.” Then he made a trap on the 
trail, and near that a second anda third. When the Ganiagwaihegowa 
came up, she rushed into the first trap, where she struggled a long 
time. Finally, breaking through this trap, the monster went on 
until she got into the second trap. After a longer struggle she broke 
through this, only to fall into the third trap, from which also she 
escaped at last. Coming soon to the third old man, the Ganiagwai- 
hegowa asked, “ Have you seen a couple of persons pass this way?” 
“T have not,” was the reply, whereupon the monster, seizing the old 
man, ground him to pieces with her teeth. Then, finding the tracks 
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of the young couple, she said: “ Here are the tracks again; they have 
passed on. I am sorry that I killed the old man.” 

The brother and sister went to the third uncle. Rushing into his 
lodge, they found him making a net. His eyes were closed and filled 
with matter, but still he was at work. He had long upper eyelids 
hanging down on his cheeks. Raising the lids he cleaned his eyes; 
then with a piece of buckskin he tied the lids across his forehead. 
When the brother and sister rushed in, they said, “ Uncle!” but he 
did not hear them. They called again, “ Uncle! we are running away 
and want your assistance,” but he did not stop, for he failed to hear 
them. Then the brother hit him on the head with a corn pounder, 
whereupon, raising his eyelids, he said, “I heard a voice.” The 
brother and sister exclaimed, “ We are closely pursued by a Ganiag- 
waihegowa.” “T will help you as far as I can, but your grandfather, 
who lives near here, will do more than I. Run to him,” was his 
answer. They hurried on. 

The Ganiagwaihegowa came nearer and nearer. The old man laid 
a long net across the trail, in which the Ganiagwaihegowa was 
caught. After struggling somewhat, she cleared herself. On com- 
ing to the old man’s door she asked, “ Have you seen two people pass 
this way?” “No!” said he. The old man had told them to run to 
their grandfather. and they had done so. 

On reaching their grandfather they found S‘hagodiyoweqgowa 
there, who had rattles. When the brother and sister came up S‘hago- 
diyoweqgowa told them to go on and that they would come to a lodge, 
and that the people in that lodge were very strong in sorcery, having 
great orenda. 

The boy and his sister went on. The bear came to the S‘thago- 
diyoweqgowa, whom she killed after a hard fight. The two fugitives 
reached the lodge, in front of which was an old Djogeon *® woman, 
who was very small. She told them to go in and sit down. She had 
three sons inside and also a great deal of bear’s fat. The old woman 
told the boys to make a fire on the tracks of the brother and sister 
and to put over it to boil a kettle of bear’s oil. They made two fires, 
putting two kettles over them, into which they poured the oil. Then 
the three boys got red willow, from which they soon made a number 
of arrows. 

The Djogeon woman stood near the first kettle when the Ganiagwai- 
hegowa came rushing along asking, “Are the two persons here who 
made these tracks?” “Yes; they are in the lodge,” was the reply. 
The Ganiagwaihegowa started to go around the kettles, but the 
woman said, “ No. you must go the way they went, right through the 
fire, kettles and aJl; you must do the same as they did.” On starting 
to do so the Ganiagwaihegowa got her paws in the boiling oil and 
overturned the first kettle. Badly burned, the monster fell back, 
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growling. In making for the second kettle, that too was upset in 
the same way and she was burned still more. Then the boys killed 
the Ganiagwaihegowa with their red-willow arrows, and, building a 
fire, they burned her bones to powder, so that the monster could not 
come to life again, 

The old Djogeon told the brother and sister to stay two or three 
days at her lodge and rest; then her sons would take them home. 
She told her sons that this old Ganiagwaihegowa woman stole a 
young boy and girl from them and took them away, wishing to make 
the girl marry her son. The boys took the brother and sister two 
days’ journey, which was as far as they could go. Then they directed 
the former fugitives so that they got home. 

It is said that the Ganiagwaihegowa woman’s boy had a tuft of 
yellow hair hanging down his back, and that when he was killed, 
his companion, having cut off this tuft, fastened it to the top of his 
own head. When the Ganiagwaihegowa woman’s boy went hunt- 
ing, he would send his arrows home and they would go into the lodge 
just where they belonged; but after the other man obtained the hair, 
his arrows would go home in the same way, for the orenda was in the 
tuft of yellow hair. 


34. Tur Porrent Boy 


A man and his wife lived together in an ugly looking lodge in the 
woods. They had a son four or five years old. 

After a time the woman gave birth to another boy, not longer than 
one’s hand, who was very bright and lively. Wrapping the little fel- 
low carefully, the father, thinking he could not live, placed him in a 
hollow tree outside the lodge. Then he burned the body of the 
mother, who had died when the baby came into the world. 

The man went hunting every day as before. The older boy played 
around the lodge by himself and was lonely. After some time had 
clapsed he heard the baby in the hollow log crying, for he. too, was 
lonely and had nothing to eat. The elder boy found his little 
brother and, making soup of deer intestines, gave it to him to drink. 
He drank the soup with great relish and became much strength- 
ened. The brother gave him plenty of it. At last the little fellow 
came out of the log and the two boys played together. 

The elder brother made the little one a coat of fawn skin, which 
he put on him. 'This made the baby look like a chipmunk as he ran 
around. They went to the lodge and played there. Noticing a de- 
crease in the stock of provisions, the father asked the boy what he 
did with the deer intestines. “Oh,” said the boy, “I ate a good deal 
of them.” Then looking around the fire and seeing a small track 
and very short steps, the father said: “ Here are the tracks of a boy. 
Who is it?” The boy told him how he had found his little brother in 
a hollow tree, and that he had given him soup and had made him a 
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fawn-skin coat, and that they had played together. “Go and bring 
him,” said the father. ‘“ He would not come for anything, for he is 
very timid,” was the answer. “ Well, we will catch him. You ask 
him to go to hunt mice in an old stump there beyond the log. I will 
get him.” Catching a great many mice, the man put them in his 
bosom, in his clothes, and all around his body and, going beyond the 
log, turned himself into an old stump full of mice. 

Going to the hollow tree, the boy said, “ Come, let us play catching 
mice.” The little fellow came out and running to the stump rushed 
around it, catching many mice. The little boy, wild with excite- 
ment, laughed and shouted with joy, for it seemed that he had never 
known such fun. All of a sudden the stump turned into a man, who, 
catching him in his arms, ran home. The boy sereamed and strug- 
gled, but it was of no use: he could not get away, and he would not 
be pacified until his father put a small club into his hand, saying, 
“ Now strike that tree.” He struck a great hickory which stood near. 
The tree fell. Everything he struck was crushed or killed; he was 
delighted and cried no more. The little boy stayed now with his 
brother and played with him while their father went hunting. “ You 
must not go to the north while I am away,” said the father; “bad, 
dangerous people live there.” When the father was gone the little 
boy said, “ Oh, let us go north; I should like to see what is there.” 
Starting in that direction, the boys went on until they came to wooded, 
marshy ground. Then the little boy heard many people call out, 
“My father! My father!” “Oh, these people want to hurt my 
father,” said he. Making ready a pile of red-hot stones, he hurled 
them at these people and killed all of them. They were frogs and 
sang nohgwa. When the boys came home their father was very angry 
and said, “ You must not go again, and you must not go west; it is 
very dangerous there, too.” 

When their father had gone hunting the next day the little boy 
said, * f should like to see what there is in the west; let us go there.” 
Traveling westward, they went on until they came to a very tall pine 
tree. In the top of the tree was a bed made of skins. “Oh!” said 
the little boy, “that is a strange place for.a bed. I should like to 
see it. I will climb up and look at it.” Up he went. He found in it 
two little naked children, a boy and a girl; they were frightened. 
On pinching the hoy, the child called out: “ Oh, father, father! some 
strange child has come and he has frightened me nearly to death.” 
Suddenly the voice of Thunder was heard in the far west. It came 
nearer and nearer, hurrying along until it reached the bed in the 
tree top. Raising his club, the little boy struck Thunder, crushing his 
head so that he fell dead to the ground. Then, by pinching her, 
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he made the little girl call: “ Mother, Mother! some strange boy has 
come and is playing with me.” Instantly the mother Thunder’s voice 
was heard in the west, and presently she stood by the nest. The boy 
struck her on the head with his club, and she, too, fell dead. Now, 
thought the boy: “ This Thunder boy would make a splendid tobacco 
pouch for my father. I will take him home.” So, striking him with 
his club, he threw him down, and the little girl also. When the boy 
with the club reached the ground, he said to his brother, “ Now, let 
us go.” On getting home, he said, “Oh, father! I have brought 
you a splendid pouch.” ‘“ What have you done?” said the father. 
When he saw the dead Thunder baby he said: “ These Thunders have 
never done any harm. They bring rain and do us good, but now 
they will destroy us all in revenge for what you have done.” “Oh! 
they will not hurt us. I have killed that whole family.” The father 
took the skin for a pouch. “ Now, my boy,” said the father, “you 
must never go north, to the country of the Stone Coats.” The elder 
brother would not go, so the little one went off alone. About noon 
he heard the loud barking of Stone Coat’s dog, which was as tall 
as a deer, so he knew the master was near. He jumped into the 
heart of a chestnut tree, where he found a hiding place. 

Presently Stone Coat came up, and, looking at the tree, said, “I 
think there is nothing here;” but the dog barked and looked up, so 
that finally he struck the tree with his club, splitting it open. “ What 
a strange little fellow you are,” said Stone Coat, looking, at the boy 
as he came out; “ you are not big enough to fill a hole in my tooth.” 
“Oh! I did not come to fill holes in your teeth. I came to go home 
with you and see how you look and how you live,” said the boy. 
“All right. Come with me,” said Stone Coat. Stone Coat was of 
enormous size. He carried in his belt two great bears, which to him 
were as two squirrels to an ordinary man. Every little while, looking 
down, he would say to the little fellow running by his side, “Oh! 
you are such a funny little creature.” 

Stone Coat’s lodge was very large and long. The little boy had 
never seen anything like it. Stone Coat skinned the two bears; he 
put one before his visitor and took one for himself, saying to the boy, 
“Now you eat this bear, or I will eat you and him together.” “If 
you do not eat yours before I eat mine, may I kill you?” asked the 
boy. “Oh, yes,” said Stone Coat. The little boy cut off mouthfuls, 
and cleaning them as fast as he could, he put them into his mouth. 
He kept running in and out, so as to hide the meat. In a short time 
all the flesh of his bear had disappeared. “ You have not eaten 
yours yet; I am going to kill you,” said the little fellow to the Stone 
Coat. ‘“ Wait until I show you how to slide down hill”—and Stone 
Coat took him to a long hillside, which was very slippery and which 
ended in a cave. Putting the little fellow in a wooden bowl, he sent 
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him down at a great rate. Presently he ran up again to the place 
where he started. ‘“ Where did you leave the bowl?” asked Stone 
Coat. “Oh! I do not know; it has gone down there I suppose,” 
replied ‘the little fellow. ‘“ Well, let us try to see who can kick this 
log highest,” said Stone Coat. “ You try first,” said the little one. 
The log was two feet in diameter and six feet long. Putting his 
foot under it, Stone Coat lifted the log twice his own length. Then 
the little boy, placing his foot under the log, sent it whistling 
through the air. It was gone a long time; then it came down on 
Stone Coat’s head, crushing him to death. ‘Come here,” said the 
little fellow to Stone Coat’s dog. The dog came and the boy got on 
his back and rode home, saying, ‘““ Now my father will have a splendid 
hunting dog.” When the father saw the dog he cried out, “Oh! 
what have you done? Stone Coat will now kill us all.” “TI have 
killed Stone Coat. He will not trouble us any more,” replied the 
Potent One. 

“Now, my boys, you must never go to the southwest, to the 
gambling place,” said the father. The next day about noon the little 
boy started off alone. He came to a beautiful opening in the woods, 
at the farther end of which was a lean-to, under which was a man 
with a very large head (far larger than the head of a buffalo), who 
played dice for the heads of all who came along. Crowds of people 
were there betting in threes. When the game was lost the big-headed 
man put the three persons on one side in reserve; then he played 
again with three more, and when they lost he put them with the first 
three, and so on until the number was large enough for his purpose: 
then, getting up, he cut all their heads off. As the boy approached, 
a number who had lost their bets were waiting to be killed. Hope 
came to them al], for they knew that this little fellow had great 
orenda. Immediately the game began. When the big-headed man 
threw the dice the boy caused some to remain in the dish and 
others to go high, so the dice in the throw were of different 
colors. When he himself threw, all the dice, turning into woodcocks, 
fiew high and came down sitting, and all of one color in the bowl. 
The two played until the boy won back all the people and the big- 
headed man lost his own head, which the boy immediately cut off. 
The whole crowd shouted, “ Now, you must be our chief.” “Oh! 
how could such a little fellow as I be a chief. Maybe my father 
would consent to be your chief. I will tell him,” said the boy. So 
the boy went home and told his father, but the latter would not go to 
the land of gambling. 

“Now,” said the father, “ you must never go to the east; they play 
ball there; you must never go there.” The next day the boy, starting 
for the east, traveled until he came to beautiful plains, a great level 
country, where the wolf and the bear clans were playing on one side 
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against the eagle, the turtle, and the beaver clans on the other. The 
little boy took the side of the wolf and the bear; they said, “If you 
win, you will own all this country.” They played, and he won for 
them. ‘ Now,” they said, “you are the owner of all the country.” 
On reaching home the little boy said to his father, “I have won all 
the beautiful country of the east; you come and be the chief of it.” 
His father consented, and going to the country of the east with the 
two boys, there they lived. That is the story. 


35. Tur Farrutess Wire AND THE THuree Otp Men 


A man and his wife went into the forest to hunt. They built a 
lodge of hemlock boughs, in which they lived very happily. In 
the course of time a boy was born to them. They had plenty of 
meat, for the man was a successful hunter. While he was away 
hunting in the forests his wife would busy herself in dressing the 
meat, in bringing bark to keep up the fire, and in taking care of the 
child. Later another child, 2 girl, was born. 

Everything went well until the boy was large enough to do errands. 
Then his mother began to send him for water, which was at some 
distance from the cabin. For some reason unknown to her the child 
was much afraid of going to the spring. Whenever his mother 
ordered him to go he would complain and try to beg off; but, taking 
him by the hair, she would lead him to the door, push him out, 
throwing the water vessel after him. Then the child knew he must 
pick up the vessel and go. When he had brought the water into 
the lodge the mother would wash herself, comb her hair carefully, and 
after donning her best robe she would take the forehead strap and 
hatchet and go away, telling the boy that she was going for bark for 
the fire and that he must stay with his sister. 

This conduct was repeated at the same time every day for a long 
while. Then the mother began to be very cruel te the boy. She did 
not feed him properly, and neglected him in every way, seeming 
almost to hate him. At last the boy told his father that his mother 
did not give him enough to eat. The father had noticed that she 
was cross and cruel to the child, and had begun to think that some- 
thing was wrong. Finally as he and the son were lying down to- 
gether one night on one side of the fire and the mother and the 
little girl on the other side, the father began to question the boy 
about what took place at home while he was away hunting. Then 
the boy told him that about the same time every day his mother 
sent him after water to a place where he was afraid to go; that then, 
after washing herself and combing her hair, she would go off into 
the woods for bark for the fire, and remain a long time. 
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The next day when the father came home he asked whether the 
same thing had taken place. The boy replied, “ Yes.” Then the 
man determined to watch his wife. The following day he started 
out to hunt, as usual. After going some distance, he crept back to 
a place whence he could see what took place around the cabin. 
Shortly he saw the skin door open and his boy thrust out and the 
water vessel thrown after him. He saw the boy pick up the vessel 
and start off, crying bitterly. This made the father very sad. but he 
waited as patiently as possible to see what would happen next. 

The boy brought the water. Soon after this his wife came out in 
new garments, carrying her strap and hatchet. She walked away 
from the lodge in a bee line, her husband following cautiously. 
Walking down a little hill, she went on until she came to a dry black 
ash tree, from which the bark could be stripped easily. There she 
stood, looking up at it. Her husband drew as near as he could with- 
out being seen by her. After gazing up into the tree for a moment, 
she struck it with the back of her hatchet, making a beautiful sound. 
After waiting a while, she struck it a second time. Again the same 
musical sound was heard. The third time she struck it he heard a 
bird on the top branches. As she struck it the fourth time the bird 
flew down. As it alighted on the ground it became a handsome man. 
The husband saw how his wife and her lover dallied together. At 
that moment, drawing his bow, he shot an arrow. In the twinkling 
of an eye the lover, turning himself into a bird, flew upward and dis- 
appeared in the air. The woman sprang up, and seeing her husband, 
said, “It is you, is it?” “Yes,” he replied, “now I know why you 
abuse our boy.” “ Yes; I do abuse him, and I will abuse you, too,” 
she declared. Seizing a club, she beat him until he was helpless; 
then, leaving him on the ground, she ran home, put her children out- 
side the cabin, and set fire to the hemlock boughs composing its roof. 
These blazed up and S00n the lodge was in ashes. Then she said to 
her children, “ You stay here: everything will be all right.” Then, 
taking up a handful of ashes, she threw them into the air, saying. 
“Let there be a snowstorm and let the snow lie as deep as these trees 
are high.” As the snow began to fall, she said to the boy, “ Here is 
your dog; keep him with you, and take care of your sister.” Then 
she started off. 

The snow kept coming down. Soon the boy and girl were covered, 
but they felt as comfortable as if they were in a warm cabin. 

After a while the father, having recovered, dragged himself toward 
his home. When near, he saw there was no longer a lodge. He 
searched for his children and at last found and rescued them. Then 
he set about building a lodge of boughs. The boy told him what his 
mother had said and done, and he was very sad. When the lodge 
was finished, he said: “ You must stay here and take care of your 
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little sister and your dog, ‘ Beautiful Ears.’** You must always give 
him plenty to eat, as much and as good food as you have yourself. 
When you go out you must always carry your sister on your back. 
Never put her down nor leave her for a moment, and when the dog 
shows himself uneasy, turn around and go home. Now I am going 
in pursuit of your mother.” So saying, he started off. 

In the morning when the brother and sister and dog woke up they 
found breakfast already cooked. The boy first gave the dog his 
share and then he and his little sister ate. At meal times their food 
was always ready for them to eat. Some time afterward the boy, 
becoming lonely, said to his sister and the dog, “ We will go out to 
amuse ourselves.” He had a bow and arrows, but could not use them 
much, for he carried his sister on his back from place to place. The 
dog usually ran ahead, then it would run back, and it was in motion 
at all times. They kept looking around and enjoying themselves 
until the dog began to whine and tease, wishing to go home. Then 
the boy said, “I think our dog wants to go back home.” So they 
turned back, and when they got home their supper was ready. 

A few days later they went out again, a little farther than on the 
first day. Again on their return home supper was ready. The boy 
always gave the dog his share first. A third time they went out. 
They had already gone a considerable distance from the lodge when 
all at once the dog ran after some wild turkeys. The boy followed - 
the dog, which at last chased them into the bushes. The boy could 
not get into the bushes to shoot them, for his sister was strapped on 
his back. Thereupon he said to himself, “I will unstrap her for just 
a moment. Then we shall have a good fat turkey to eat.” So he 
took her off for a minute, but almost before he had reached the 
bushes she screamed, and he saw a great bear run off with her. The 
boy and the dog followed the bear for three or four days. The boy 
heard the dog bark as it ran on. At last it got out of hearing and 
he lost all track of both dog and bear; now he was alone in the 
world. He had nothing to live for and wished to die. He tried 
several times to destroy himself, but he could not. 

One day he climbed the high banks of a great lake. Mounting a 
rock, with the thought, “ Now I will end my life,” he leaped into the 
water. When he struck the surface he lost his senses. On coming to 
himself again he seemed to approach a beautiful country with the 
purpose to stay there, and he thought that he was very comfortable. 
But it turned out that a great fish had swallowed him when he had 
struck the water. 

After a few days the fish got into a small stream, on the banks 
of which two sisters had built a lodge; they had also made a dam 
to catch fish. One morning on going to the dam they were delighted 
to find a great fish there. The first said, “Let us dress it right 
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away.” “Wait,” the other said, “until we get the water boiling to 
cook it. We must cut it up carefully. Such a fish must have much 
roe.” 

When everything was ready they opened the fish carefully; in 
the place of roe they found a beautiful boy. For a moment they 
forgot the fish. They washed the boy and cared for him, and were 
rejoiced that such a gift had come to their door. They said: “ We 
will take good care of him. Perhaps he will become a great hunter 
and get meat for us when we are old.” The sisters and their son, 
us they called him, lived very happily together. He soon surprised 
them by killing large game and by becoming a great hunter. When 
they found, however, that while hunting he wandered off a long 
distance from home, they were alarmed and cautioned him to keep 
near the lodge and, above all, not to go near the setting sun. Finally 
he killed a great deer. While the sisters were pleased with his 
power and skill, they were afraid something might happen to him, 
since there were so many wicked people about. The fear worried 
them greatly. They kept warning him of danger, saying that he 
must never on any account go toward the setting sun.*? 

After a time the youth killed any kind of game he wished. One 
day he said to himself: “I wonder what there is near the setting 
sun? I will go to see for myself.” He had not gone far before he 
came to a clearing, in which he saw a cabin that seemed to be empty. 
Everything was quiet around it. Creeping up cautiously, he peeped 
in; an old man was sitting there with his head bent upon his breast. 
The latter instantly called out, “ Well, nephew,°* have you come?” 
Knowing that he was discovered (by sorcery), the boy answered: 
“Yes; I have come. I thought I would see what you are doing.” 
“ Well, come in and wait a moment. I will get my head up,” the 
old man replied. Taking up a mallet and a large wooden pin that 
lay at his side, he drove the pin down his spinal column. Up came 
his head, whereupon he said, “I have a rule that when one of my 
nephews comes I play a game with him, and we bet.” “What do 
you bet?” asked the boy. “I bet my head against his,” came the 
reply. “All right,” said the boy. The old man dusted off the fire- 
place and made it smooth; then he shook the bowl and plum pits. 
The agreement was that the first who turned the plum pits all of 
one color was to be the winner. The old man said, “ You must throw 
first.” “No,” said the boy, “you proposed the game; now you 
must play first.” At last the old man agreed to this. As he shook 
the bowl the six plum pits flew out of the smoke hole. When they 
got outside they turned into birds, which flew off out of hearing. 
By and by the boy heard them again; down into the bowl they rolled 
as plum pits. Bending over, the old man stirred and _ stirred 
them, repeating, “ Let them be white; let them be white!” But he 
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could not get them all of one color. At last he ceased his efforts. 
Then the boy threw his own dice, and, like the others, they went out 
of the smoke hole and, turning into birds, flew off. Thereupon the 
old man began to stir the dish, saying, “I wish this, I wish that.” 
Down came the birds as plum pits. Then both stirred them, repeat- 
ing, “I wish this, I wish that,” and they all turned to one color. 
When the old man saw that he had lost the game he wished to play 
once more. “Oh, no,” said the boy; “that is not the rule.” “‘ Well, 
let me smoke once more,” begged the old man. ‘ No,” the boy said, 
and, catching up a tomahawk, he cut off the old man’s forfeited head. 
Afterward he set the cabin afire. Later he went home, but said noth- 
ing about his adventure. 

After a few days he thought he would go again toward the setting 
sun. Passing the old man’s place, he soon came to another opening. 
in which he saw a second cabin. All around it the ground was very 
smooth as if it were a great playground. Seeing nobody, he walked 
up quietly and peeped into the cabin; an old man sitting within 
called out: “Is that you, nephew? Come in. I have been waiting 
for you now some time.” “ Yes, I was going by, and I thought I would 
look in and see you,” said the boy. “ Well, I have a way of passing 
time. I play a game when my néphews come,” declared the old man. 
“What is your game?” asked the boy. “ Playing ball,” 1-plied the 
old man. “I like that game,” answered the youth. “I bet my head 
against my nephew’s,” said the old man. “All right. Let us play, 
then,” was the boy’s reply. They went to the middle of the clearing. 
At each end was a stake. The young man said, “ Are you ready?” 
Counting, “ One, two, three,” they threw the ball. The old man beat 
the young man in throwing, but the young man struck the ball, and 
was the better runner. When he was getting far ahead, the old man 
threw a horn after him, which stuck into the middle of the boy’s 
foot. He had to stop, sit down, and pull out the horn. Just as he 
drew it out, the old man passed him. Spitting on his hand, the young 
man rubbed his foot, and it was healed. He then threw the horn, 
hitting the old man, who now had to sit down and pull the horn 
out of his own foot. The ball rolled on, passing between the stakes. 
At the next turn the result was the same, so the game was lost for 
the old man, who wanted to try again; but the young man said, * No; 
that is not the rule.” Thereupon with his knife he cut off the old 
man’s head, and, after burning his cabin, went home. 

A third time the youth went toward the setting sun, farther than 
before. Passing the first and second clearings, he came to a third, 
in which he saw a great pond covered with ice; near it was a cabin. 
As the young man peeped in, an old man sitting there called out: 
“Well, nephew, I knew you would come. I am glad to see you.” 
“Yes, I thought I would look in and see you. Now I must go,” 
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added the youth. “Oh, no! I have a rule that when one of my 
nephews comes I play a game. I run a race on the ice, and who- 
ever gets beaten to the end loses his head. No matter how he gets 
there; only let him get there first, he wins.” Just as he was ready 
to start, the young man, taking a ball off an oak tree, said, “ Let 
there come a high wind!” He got into the ball (which grows on 
the oak tree at a certain time of the year) and in a moment he was 
over the ice. The old man was scarcely halfway across. The young 
man then pulled out of his pouch a white flint. As he threw it 
toward the middle of the pond, he said, “ Let this stone melt the 
ice and boil the water.” In an instant the old man was sinking 
in boiling water and cried for mercy, but the young man said, “ No!” 
As the water boiled it melted all the ice; thereupon then the water 
disappeared, dry land appeared, and the old man was left in the 
middle of it, a great stone monument. After setting fire to the 
cabin the young man went home. He had never forgotten his father 
and sister, and he knew where they were. 

One day a runner came to the lodge of the two sisters, announcing, 
“JT have been sent by the chief to give notice of the marriage of a 
certain woman. The chief wishes all to come.” WKnowing that the 
boy had orenda (magic powers), the sisters were careful of him. 
When he said, “I want to go to the gathering,” they raised many 
objections, saying, “ Bad people will be there; all sorts of games 
will be played.” They were afraid to let him go. He replied: 
“You were afraid to have me go toward the setting sun. I have 
been there. I have destroyed the dice man,°* the ball man, and the 
ice-pond man.” The sisters~were greatly astonished. The youth 
added, “ Now, I am going to the gathering. My mother, father, 
sister, and dog are there.” Yielding at last, they told him how 
to find his grandmother, and said that she would tell him what 
to do. 

He set out; after traveling a long way he struck another trail; 
then he began to meet many people, and as they journeyed the crowd 
kept increasing. When night came they all camped together and 
were very hungry. Going out, the youth killed game, which he 
told the men to bring in; this the women prepared. The next day 
all went on. The sisters had said to him before starting: “ There 
will be one woman in the crowd who will seem to have power over 
all men. Do not notice her.” He saw the woman. for the men 
all crowded around her, and one after another she satisfied all their 
desires. He looked at her but passed on. 

At last he reached the place where his grandmother lived. She 
was very poor. He said, “Grandmother, I have come.” ‘“ Poor 
grandchild, I am sorry. I have so little to give. I am alone and 


poor,” murmured the grandmother. “Oh! do not mind; we shall 
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be all right,” said he, bringing in game until the old woman was so 
glad that she was almost crying with joy. She hurried around like a 
young girl to prepare food. Then he began to question her. She 
told him: “There is a great gathering at the Long Lodge. The 
chief’s daughter is to be married. She has been married before, but 
she nearly destroyed her husband, her daughter, and their dog. She 
had a son, but nobody knows where he is. Now she is going to tor- 
ture her husband to death. He is hung up at one end of the Long 
Lodge, and everyone can strike him with a burning brand; his tears 
become wampum beads. Her daughter is hanging on a peg over the 
fire, slowly roasting. The dog is at one end of the fire and everyone 
who passes gives him a kick. He has consumption and his hair is all 
singed off.” 

The boy was very angry. When night came he said to his grand- 
mother, “I am going to the gathering.” She warned him to beware 
of evil men and women who played games and tried to deceive people. 
When he arrived at the gathering he pretended to be a little boy, 
playing around with the children and going into the Long Lodge 
with them. There he saw his mother decked out gaily, perched on a 
high seat in the middle of the room, where she could be seen by every- 
body. He saw his father secured to a stake. Over the fire his sister 
was roasting, and he heard his dog coughing, barely alive. Then he 
told his grandmother what he had come for; that the woman was 
his mother and the man his father. “ Now, my mothers, the two 
sisters, told me to ask you to help me. Tell me what to do.” Con- 
senting, she said: “I know everything and am ready to help you. I 
have a pair of moccasins you must wear. At certain intervals your 
mother orders your father to be branded. Now, you must stand near 
the fire. The moccasins, being made of the skin of a woman’s private 
parts, have sympathetic power over them. When your mother calls 
out, ‘ Brand him,’ you must stick your foot into the fire.” The boy 
obeyed her, sticking his foot into the flame as the woman gave the 
order “ Brand him.” That instant his mother screamed with pain. 
All, wondering at this, questioned her, but she would not tell. She 
was ashamed. Then the boy ran out of doors, but when it was time 
for her to give the order again he was near the fire. As she was be- 
ginning to say “ Brand him,” again he put his foot into the fire and 
at that moment she screamed with pain. He tormented her in this 
way until she died. Each time she suffered his father and sister felt 
great relief. When she was dead, he took his father and sister and 
dog out of the building. Then he said, “ Let this building turn to 
red-hot flint.” Immediately the lodge was in flames. As some of the 
people of the lodge had magic powers, their heads burst, the pieces 
striking against the stone walls, while their spirits flew out through 
the top into the air in the form of owls and other birds of ill omen. 
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Spitting on his hands, the young man rubbed his father and sister 
and dog, and they became as well as ever. Then he said, “ Now, we 
will go home.” Thanking his grandmother, they started for the 
sisters’ cabin. When they came near, the sisters ran to meet them, 
saying, “ We will be your father’s wives.” And they all lived happily 
together. 


36. Tur DagwaNorNyentT (DavuGHTER OF THE WIND) AND Her 
HusBanpD 


There were a nephew and an uncle, who lived together in a bark 
lodge in the woods. The uncle gave the nephew nothing to eat, 
making him live on fungus. He told him he must not go north to 
collect fungus, but always south. The uncle himself went hunting 
every day but brought back no game. At home he lived on chestnut 
pudding and bear’s oil. The nephew could not find out for a long 
time how he made the pudding, but at last he discovered the process. 
The uncle had a little pot and a chestnut. He would put the least 
bit of chestnut into the pot, saying, “ Watchisgwengo, Swell, Pud- 
ding.” Thereupon the mush would increase in quantity. 

The next day after his discovery the boy did just as he had seen 
his uncle do, with the result that he had a good meal of chestnut 
pudding. He did likewise every day while his uncle was hunting. 
Then he began to wonder why his uncle forbade him to go north- 
ward. After thinking over the matter a few days, he determined to 
go in that direction notwithstanding his uncle’s injunction. 

The boy started on his journey, traveling until he came to a 
Long Lodge. In the lodge was a great supply of venison and bear 
meat, and skin bags of bear’s oil were hanging all around the wall. 
The only person within was a woman, who was sitting in the middle, 
of the room, with her head bent down. There was also a small boy 
toddling around, who clapped his hands and laughed when he saw 
the young man. The woman took no notice of him. The young 
man played a while with the child. After a time he started for 
home, taking with him a small piece of meat which he had filched. 
The uncle, returning home, prepared his pudding in secret as before. 

Thus it happened every day from year to year. It was the custom 
for the old man to set out to hunt and for the young man to go to 
the Long Lodge to play with the little boy. The woman never 
moved nor spoke. 

The little boy of the Long Lodge was about 15 when one day he 
said to the young man: “ You and I are cousins. Your uncle is my 
father and that woman sitting there is my mother.” The nephew 
then asked, “ Why does she never speak?” He asked her various 
questions, but she would not answer him a word. Thereupon with 
his bow and arrow he shot at a bag of bear’s oil which hung above 
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her head. The arrow pierced the bag and the oil flowing out fell 
upon the woman’s head and face. This made her very angry, but she 
did not speak. 

Now, all the meat in the lodge was the game which the uncle of the 
young man killed and brought in every day. He never came there 
until late in the day while the nephew went home early, so that in all 
these years they had never met at the Long Lodge. When the uncle 
came that evening he found the bag broken and the oil spilt over the 
woman. He suspected that his nephew had been there. On reaching 
his own lodge that night he asked, “ Have you been at the Long 
Lodge?” ‘Oh, yes,” said the nephew; “JI have been going there for 
the last 13 years. I have always eaten of the meat there. I 
have not eaten fungus for many years.” The uncle was very angry, 
and asked him whether he broke the bag containing the bear’s oil. 
“ Yes,” the young man answered. “Oh! you have destroyed us both, 
I fear. That woman is an awful witch. She can not be killed. She 
will ruin us both,” said the uncle. 

The next day the uncle went off again. But that time the nephew 
remained at home. During the day, raising the cover of his uncle’s 
couch, he found a great pot. This he filled with water, putting in 
also a good-sized piece of the chestnut, for he was very angry with his 
uncle. When the pot boiled, he began to strike it, saying, “ Swell, 
Pot! Swell, Pot!” When it came up as high as the bed, he climbed 
on the bed. On the pot rising higher, he climbed on the shelf, 
which extended around the side of the lodge. When it rose as high 
as that, he climbed out of the smoke hole on the roof, enjoying 
immensely the increase of the pudding, knowing how terribly angry 
his uncle would be when he returned in the evening. 

When his uncle came home he said to the boy, “ What have you 
been doing?” “Making chestnut pudding,” declared the nephew. 
“Oh! it is too bad,” exclaimed the uncle. “Oh! that is an old story 
with me. I have been eating chestnut pudding for 15 years,” de- 
clared the boy. “ By doing this you will destroy us both,” said the 
uncle, who was more angry than ever before. ‘“ You have enraged 
that woman. She will never stop her revenge until she has killed 
us both,” continued the uncle. 

They went to bed, the old man feeling very bad. Just at day- 
break the: next morning they heard a terrible noise away off in the 
distance. The trees began to moan. The sound grew louder and 
louder. The two anxious watchers heard the cracking of branches 
und the falling of trees. They said the most awful tempest they 
had ever heard was coming, with the woman right in the midst of 
the storm. Sweeping down on the lodge and tearing it up from 
the ground, she caught up the uncle and bore him away. The 
bephew had hidden, so she did not find him. 
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That day the boy, going to the Long Lodge as before, found the 
old woman sitting there, mute and motionless, as if nothing had 
happened in the meantime. He asked the other boy, ‘* What has 
vour mother done with your father?” “Oh! you will never see him 
again. She will come for you tomorrow morning. I do not know 
what she has done with my father, but she went off with him and 
‘ame back without him,” deciared the boy. 

The nephew of the man went home to prepare for the coming of 
the woman. He had a mole for his guardian. He got inside of the 
mole. which, instructed by him, went down into the ground under 
the lodge as deep as he could. The next morning the woman came 
again with terrible fury, raging worse than before. She uprooted 
all the trees in her path, but she could not find the nephew, so she 
had to go away without him. 

Soon afterward the nephew went again to the Long Lodge. There 
sat the woman, motionless as before. “Oh!” said the small boy. 
“she went for you this morning, but could not find you. Where 
were you!” “IT was right there.” replied the nephew of the man. 

Then the nephew went home. The next morning at daybreak a 
similar tempest came; but the boy was down in the ground, inside 
the mole, so that the woman could not find him. ‘Thereupon, making 
herself into a great whirlwind, and digging a deep hole in the 
ground, she lifted the earth to the sky, carrying the mole along in 
the dirt. The mole fell, but escaped, while the boy was killed. The 
old woman went home well satisfied. 

The mole went immediately to work, however, and by blowing the 
breath into the boy’s mouth and withdrawing it brought him back 
to life. 

After that the nephew set out to find where his uncle was, going 
northward. He went beyond the Long Lodge, traveling as fast as 
he could all day and night and carrying the mole with him. The 
next morning at daybreak the witch again came after him in a 
terrible tempest. Once more getting into the mole, he went into the 
ground, where she could not find him, so she went home to the Long 
Lodge. He traveled the second day as fast as he could. On the 
third morning the woman came still again in 2 roaring tempest. 
Finding that the nephew was in the mole, she made once more a 
whirlwind, which scooped up the earth, leaving a great hole, and 
carried him in the dirt far up into the clouds. The mole falling to 
the earth, the boy was killed. The witch went home satisfied. The 
mole, by again working over the dead nephew, brought him back to 
life. Whereupon the latter, putting the mole into his belt, ran on 
as fast as he could all the third day. That night he spent deep 
down in the great rocks of a mountain. 
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On the fourth morning at daybreak the woman came in a tempest. 
as before, but could not find the nephew. The same day he traveled 
until he came upon a lodge in an opening, like the other Long Lodge. 
which was supplied with everything; there, under the roots of a 
great elm tree near.the lodge he found his uncle. The tree was 
standing on his breast, and his feet were sticking out at one side and 
his head at the other. He was reduced to skin and bones. He begged 
for a smoke, exclaiming, “Oh, my nephew! if only I could have a 
smoke.” ‘ Poor uncle! I will get you a smoke,” said the nephew, 
and pushing the tree down he gave him a smoke. After smoking, the 
uncle arose, well. He and the nephew then went into the lodge, 
where they remained together two or three days. 

One morning at daybreak the tempest came again. By watching 
the young man had found that the witch came in a narrow path and 
that it was possible to get out of her course. So he told his uncle to 
run westward, keeping out of her path, for she was the wind. The 
nephew himself stayed at home to meet her, going into the ground 
again, and again she dug him up and killed him. She went home 
contented, but the mole brought him to life. Then he followed her 
immediately to the lodge, where he found her sitting motionless. 
Shooting an arrow at the witch, he killed her. Then forming a 
great pile of dry bark, wood, and bear’s oil, he burned the body 
thereon, throwing the bones far away in every direction. When he 
had finished this task he said to the small boy, “ We will go to my 
uncle, your father.” They went together to the old man and lived 
at the second Long Lodge for a few days. 

But the witch came to life, and suspecting that they were at the 
Long Lodge, she went there in a terrible rage. Now the nephew, 
determined to meet her alone, sent his uncle and the boy away. He 
himself kept out of her path, for he had discovered her habits and her 
strength. He had learned also that after a certain time her force 
was spent, so that she became weak and could not go fast. He kept 
swerving to one side, therefore, until she turned into a whirlwind, 
and even afterward. When all her strength was spent and she had 
not found him the witch turned to go home. She had to walk. for 
she could no longer go through the air. Then, following her, the 
nephew killed her with his arrows. Thereupon he called his uncle 
and cousin. They burned her body to ashes and taking all the larger 
bones to the second Long Lodge they there pounded them into pow- 
der. This powder the nephew divided into three portions, each one 
of which he put in one of three skin bags, which he tied tight. One 
bag he gave to his uncle, another he gave to his cousin, and the 
third he put into his own pouch, saying: “I will keep it here. She 
shall never come to life again. When we are in a storm we must 
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always keep apart, so that the force that is in these powders can not 
unite.” 

Then the three went to the first Long Lodge, where there was a 
large supply of every kind of dried meat, and they lived together, 
prosperous and happy. 


37. A Raccoon Srory 


An uncle and a nephew lived together in a lodge in the forest. 
The nephew was a fine hunter. One day when the nephew was off 
in the woods hunting for game, a handsome woman, bringing a basket 
of bread, came to the lodge and said to the old man, the uncle, “ My 
father and mother have sent me here to marry your nephew.” “Ts it 
true that they sent you?” asked the uncle. “ Yes,” said the young 
woman. “It is well,” said the old uncle. Lowering the basket. 
the girl set it before the old uncle. In it was the customary mar- 
riage bread. When the nephew came home, the old uncle said, “ You 
are married now; here is your wife,” showing him the young woman. 
“Tt is well,” replied the nephew, and he and the young woman be- 
came man and wife. 

Every day the nephew went out hunting, always returning with 
a- heavy load of game. 

One day while out hunting he came to a tree in the top of which 
was a large hole. In this he found a litter of raccoons. Climb- 
ing the tree, he threw one raccoon after another to the ground. All 
at once he heard a woman’s voice under the tree, saying, “ Come 
down! come down! you are tired.” With that, she ran off through 
the forest. When he reached home, he told what had happened. 
His wife laughed at his perplexity, but said nothing. 

Not long afterward, on a hunting trip, while packing up his game 
and making ready to start home, a woman came up behind him, and 
taking him by the arm, led him to a neighboring log. They sat down 
on it, whereupon drawing his head on her lap, she began to look for 
vermin. He was soon asleep from her orenda (magic power). Put- 
ting him into a basket, which she threw on her back, the woman 
went to the rocks in the middle of a lake. Then she took him out, 
and awakening him, asked. “Do you know this place?” Looking 
around, he replied, “ Yes. This is the place where my uncle and I 
used to fish,” and giving a sudden spring into the water, he became 
a bass and escaped in a flash. 

On reaching home, he told his wife what had happened to him. 
She laughed, but said nothing. He was so frightened at what had 
taken place that he remained at home for several days. At last the 
feeling of fear wore away and he started off to hunt. 
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As he was packing up his game to return home, a woman’s voice 
said, “Stop! Wait a while, for you must be tired.” They sat down 
on a log, and she, drawing his head on her lap, began looking for 
vermin. The man was soon asleep. Putting him into a basket. the 
woman carried him off to a great ledge of rocks, where there was only 
a small foothold. Taking him out of the basket, she asked, “ Do 
you know this place?” “I will tell you soon,” said he, looking 
around. But at that instant the woman disappeared. He soon saw 
some one farther along on the rock, and heard him say, “I am fish 
hungry. I will fish a while.” ‘Then, throwing out his line into the 
water below, he began singing while he pulled up one fish after 
another. At last he said; “I have enough. I shall take a rest now 
and have something to eat. This is what we people eat when we 
are out all night in the rocks.” Then he took a baked squash out of 
his basket. 

The young man said to the rock, “Stand back a little, so that I 
can string my bow.” The rock stood back. Stringing his bow and 
saying, “ Now boast again!” he shot the fisherman. The young man 

‘soon heard a loud noise, and looking in the direction from which it 
came, he saw an enormous bat pass a little to one side of him. Taking 
from his pouch a hemlock leaf, and dropping it over the rocks. he 
began to sing, “A tree must grow from the hemlock leaf.” Soon a 
tree came in sight. Then he talked to the tree, saying, “ Come near to 
me and have many limbs.” As the tree came to a level with the place 
on the rocks where the young man was sitting, it stopped growing. 
He had seen along the narrow shelf on the rocks many other men. 
He called to the nearest one, asking him to tell all to come. so they 
could escape. Slowly creeping up, one after another, they went down 
the hemlock tree. 

When all had reached the ground, the young man, taking a straw- 
berry leaf out of his pocket and laying it on the ground, said, “ Grow 
and bear berries.” Then he began singing, “ Ripen berries, ripen 
berries.” The vines grew, and were filled with berries, which ripened 
in a short time.®? When they had all eaten as many berries as they 
wanted the young man picked off a leaf and put it into his pouch, 
whereupon all the vines and berries disappeared. 

Then he said, “ Let us go to our wife” (meaning the woman). 
After traveling some distance the young man killed an elk. Cutting 
into strings the hide they made a “ papoose board,” but big enough 
for an adult; then they started on. Soon they came near a lodge, 
where they saw a woman pounding corn. When she noticed them 
coming she began to scold and, holding up the corn pounder, was 
going to fight with them. When the young man said, however, “ Let 
the corn pounder stop right there,” it stopped in the air, half raised. 
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Seizing the woman, they strapped her to the board, saying, “ You 
must be very cold.” Then they set the board up in front of the fire 
in order to broil her slowly. Just at this time the young man’s wife 
came. Finding that they were roasting the woman, she was angry 
and, freeing her, said, “ You are now liberated and I shall go home.” 
Making her way to the lake, she called on the bloodsuckers to stretch 
across it so that she could walk over on them. Each man went to his 
own lodge. When the young man came home his wife was there. 


38. Tue Seur-sacriricre or Two Docs ror THerr Master 


In a certain village lived a man who was very fond of hunting; he 
had two dogs, which were so very strong and fierce that they would 
attack and kill a bear. 

One day the man started off from the village to hunt. After he 
had traveled for two days he pitched his camp. The next morning 
he began to hunt. He was very successful for many days, killing a 
great deal of game. One night as he was going to sleep his dogs 
began to bark furiously. Not far away from the camp was a very 
large elm tree, whose top had been broken off. Hitherto the man 
had thought it might be hollow, although he had never examined it. 
One dog ran in the direction of this tree. The other dog followed it, 
and by the sound of its barking the man knew that it had stopped 
near this tree. 

After a time one dog came back to the man, saying: “ My brother, 
I believe that we are going to die to-night; we have seen a creature 
such as we have never beheld before. We think that it will come 
down from the tree to attack us. I will go and watch it; but first 
you must mark me with coal from the end of my mouth to my ear.” 
The man did as the dog wished. Then the dog said, “ Now, I will 
go to the tree and my brother can come to be marked by you as I 
am marked.” Off he ran. The other dog soon came and the man 
marked him in the same way. Taking a torch, the man went to the 
tree. There on the broken top he saw a terrible creature; its head 
and part of its body were protruding out of the hollow in the trunk; 
it had very long teeth, enormous eyes, and long claws. The man 
had never before seen anything so dreadful. He went back to his 
camp. One of the dogs followed him, saying: ‘“ We two shall be 
destroyed, but we will do what we can to save you. You must hurry 
back to the village. Do not take a torch or a bow with you; it will 
only be in your way. Put on a pair of new moccasins, and carry 
also a second pair. I will lick the soles of your feet to give you 
speed.” The dog licked the soles of his feet; then the man, putting 
on the new moccasins, started toward home. 
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He had been running a good while when he heard a sound, and 
one of the dogs, overtaking him, said: “Run as fast as you can! 
Our enemy has started in pursuit. It does not travel on the ground, 
but leaps from tree to tree. The only thing left for us to do is to 
get between the trees and spring at it as it leaps past. When you 
come to water, stick your feet in it, making it as muddy as you can; 
then drink that water. You have noticed that since we have been 
your dogs we have drunk such water; it is better for us.” The man 
soon got very thirsty. Coming to a place where there was water, 
he stirred it up with his feet; then, after drinking what he wanted, 
he went on. He had not gone far when a dog came up to him and 
said, “I think there is a hole in your moccasin.” (The man looked ; 
there was indeed a hole in his moccasin.) “Put on new ones.” 
Again the dog licked his feet and put on new moccasins. Then the 
dog said, “ My companion will come the next time.” Then the dog 
ran back and the man rushed on. 

Soon the other dog, rushing up, said to the man: “The enemy is 
coming very fast, and we are afraid it will overtake and kill you. 
When I go back my brother will come to aid you once more, where- 
upon the monster will kill him.” 

The dog disappeared. Listening, the man heard both dogs bark- 
ing. As he listened the barking of one ceased, and he knew that a 
dog was coming to aid him. On coming up this dog said: “I am 
here merely to speak to you and see you once more. When I go back 
T will attack our enemy and do all I can to defeat it, but it will kill 
me.” The dog returned. Then the hunter heard both dogs barking 
and then a howl; he knew by the sounds that a terrible fight was 
going on. The cry of one dog died out; this told him that that dog 
was killed. Now only one dog barked and howled. The man tried to 
increase his speed. It was still dark. The barking ceased, and 
presently the dog spoke behind him, saying: “ My brother is killed 
and I am left alone. You would better start the death cry; our 
village is not far away and the people may hear you.” The man 
began to scream out the death cry, Go’weh, as he ran. There hap- 
pened to be a dance at the Long Lodge that night, and some people 
were sitting outside. Suddenly a young man, hearing a voice of 
some one in distress, gave the alarm. 

Now, the dog came again to encourage the man with these words: 
“Do your best; you are near home, and perhaps you will escape. I 
will come once more. Then I will leap upon and draw the monster 
down and fight it.” The man heard the dog when the latter got back, 
and knew the monster was drawing near by the sound of the animal’s 
barking. Then the man ran on as fast as possible. The dog ceased 
barking and coming again said: “ This is the last time I shall see you; 
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I shall be destroyed now. If the people hear your cries and come to 
meet you, you will escape; if not, you will surely be killed.” 

The dog went back; he had but a short distance to go this time. 
As the man ran, screaming, he saw a torchlight ahead. The dog 
howled in distress; then his howl died away and the man knew that 
he was dead. Finally, seeing people coming to the rescue, he strug- 
gled on harder and harder. When he met the people he fell in a 
faint; he heard the sounds behind him as he fell, and that was all 
he knew. 

Holding up their torches the people saw a terrible animal; its fore 
legs seemed longer than the hind ones. They shot at it, whereupon 
it disappeared, and they returned to the village. The animal had 
made a journey during one night which it took the man two days 
to finish when he was going to hunt. As soon as he could talk he 
told the people what occurred from the time the dog first spoke to 
him. They decided to go to his camp and bring home the meat. 
Not far from the village they found the last dog torn to pieces, 
and farther on the other one. When they reached the camp they 
saw that the strange animal had eaten most of the meat; what 
remained they took home. They did not see the animal and never 
knew what it was. 


39. Tur Turee Younc Women, Daucurers or AWAEH YEGENDJI OR 
b) 
Moruer Swan 


There was an old woman who had three daughters, all of whom 
were young, good-looking, and clever. 

When the eldest was 16 years of age and the youngest 12, the old 
woman said: “ We want some venison and bear meat. We have lived 
here a good many years, and have had no meat—nothing but bread, 
and corn, and beans, and I long very much for meat. And now,” 
said she to the eldest, “you are old enough to be married to a man 
who can get us some,meat.” To the second daughter she said: “ You 
must go with your sister; perhaps you will have to stay all night on 
the way. There are an old woman and her son living in a broad 
field where you must go. The young man is handsome and a suc- 
cessful hunter. The old woman’s name is Big Earth.” 

Both girls were willing to go, so the old woman continued: “ To- 
morrow we must make marriage-bread.” After shelling and pounding 
*corn, they made marriage-bread and some cakes, which they baked in 
the ashes. They made twenty-four of these cakes, which were put 
into a basket. The old woman painted the elder girl, combed her 
hair, and dressed her well. Then she told her: “Carry this basket 
on your back. You must take no notice of anyone you meet, and do 
not stop to talk with any person no matter what is said to you. 
When night comes, do not stop at any lodge but camp in the woods.” 
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The girls started, going along in a narrow path. They saw no 
person and no lodges until the evening; when they noticed a man run- 
ning on ahead of them. He had a bow and arrows and was trying 
to shoot a squirrel in a tree. On seeing the girls he stopped them, 
saying, “ Put down your basket and watch my arrow; see where it 
goes,” adding that he was almost blind and could not follow its 
course. He was very pleasant, so the elder girl put down her basket, 
and both sisters ran for the arrow. When they got back the basket, 
which they had left on the log, was gone. “ Now,” said the younger 
girl, “we have disobeyed our mother. She told us not to answer 
anyone who spoke to us.” They had then nothing to do but to go 
home. 

On reaching home they told their mother: “ We met a man who 
begged us to bring his arrow. We put our basket on a log and when 
we got back it was gone.” The old woman did not scold much, 
although she was very sorry; she said that they could not love her 
or they would obey her words. Later she said to the youngest and 
to the second sister, “ You must go for the young man.” Then they 
made more marriage-bread. The mother told the youngest: “If your 
sister wants to stop, make her go on. Do not speak to or answer any 
man.” The sisters traveled until they met the same old fellow. 
Thereupon the elder, who carried the basket, wanted to ask how far 
it was to the place where Big Earth lived, but the younger cautioned 
her, repeating her mother’s words. As they came up to him, how- 
ever, he was so kind and pleasant and spoke so agreeably that the 
eldest asked how far it was to Big Earth’s lodge. “Oh,” he said, 
“she lives in the first lodge; it is not far from here.” Running 
around to the lodge, he told his wife to go to the other side of the fire 
with her child, as two girls were coming and he wanted the bread they 
brought, and, further, as he had informed them that Big Earth lived 
there. Then he threw ashes over his wife, making her look old. 

By and by the two girls came in and. as the old man was painted 
and looked fine, they sat down by him—they thought he was the young 
man they were seeking. In a short while they heard some one com- 
ing, who kicked the door, saying: “ Gesagwe! Gesagwe! They want 
you at the Long Lodge.” 

Turning to the girls, the old man said: “ My name is not Gesagwe. 
They always call me nicknames.” By and by the child cried out, 
“Oh, father!” Whereupon the old man explained, “The child’s 
father died yesterday and now he is calling for him.” After a time 
the runner came again, saying, “ Gesagwe, the people are waiting for 
you.” Again he said, “ They call me nicknames all the time.” The 
girls thought it was all right, and he told them to lie down and wait 
for him. 
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But the younger sister thought something was wrong. When the 
old woman lay down the girls went out. She said to her sister: 
“Something is wrong. This is not the man. He is the man we met, 
and our mother told us not to speak to anyone.” The elder said, “I 
suppose we have done wrong.” Then, putting into the bed two slip- 
pery-elm sticks and covering them up, they started on with their 
basket of marriage-bread. They heard dancing, and as they ap- 
proached the source of the sound they saw a Long Lodge. Peeping in, 
they saw Gesagwe in the middle of the floor. The singers sang to 

‘him. Then everyone, rising, threw corn into his mouth. He had a 
blanket around him. They threw what they had into his mouth. A 
woman and her son sat by the fire, and they, too, looked very at- 
tractive. The younger sister said, “ That is the young man we want.” 

Going into the lodge, they walked up to the old woman, Big 
Earth, and put down the basket. Big Earth was pleased. When 
the dancing was over all the people went home. The man who was 
dancing went home. Seeing what he thought were two girls in 
his bed, he said: “ Well, I must smoke. They have had a big coun- 
cil. They could not do anything. I was there.” Taking down a 
piece of deer’s tallow, he chewed it. Every time he spat it sim- 
mered on the fire. He lay down and one of the girls, he thought, 
pinched him. He said, “ Wait until I get ready to lie down.” 

Undressing himself, he started to get into bed, whereupon he 
found two rotten logs and a bed full of ants. Awfully angry, he 
scolded his wife and threw the logs out of doors. 

The girls lived happily with Big Earth’s son for two months. At 
the end of that time he got bear meat and deer meat, which he put 
into very small packages. He made two loads of the meat, one for 
each of his wives. Then they all started with the meat to visit 
his mother-in-law. She had been very uneasy, thinking that her 
daughters had been deceived again. When she saw them coming 
with their husband she was pleased. After they had lived there 
some time, Big Earth’s son said he was going to take his mother-in- 
law to his own home. They all went to his place, where they lived 
happily together. 


40. Hinon Anp THE Seneca Warriors 
(A TALE OF THE WARS OF THE SENECA AND THE CHEROKEE) 


Once a war party of Seneca while on the warpath against the 
Cherokee became very hungry. Seeing a bear, they chased it into its 
den, one of the party following it. When he had gone some dis- 
tance into the den he could no longer see the bear, but he saw instead 
a fire burning briskly and three men sitting around it. The eldest 
asked the Seneca warrior why he had tried to shoot one of his men 
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whom he had sent to entice him into the den. He continued, “I 
want to send word to the eldest man at your camp to tell him that 
his friend is here and wants some tobacco, and that tomorrow as 
many of his warriors as wish may come to see me here.” So the 
warrior went back to the camp of his comrades and reported what 
he had heard. 

The next day, accompanied by five of his companions, each bear- 
ing a pouch of native tobacco, he returned to the den of the bears. 
When they gave the tobacco to the old man, he was very glad, and 
said to them: “TI am thankful to you for this present of tobacco. 
I shall enjoy it a long time, for it will last me many days.” While 
in the den one of the warriors remarked, “Oh! I am very tired 
and sleepy.” Overhearing this remark, the old man said to him, 
“Lie down, then.” 

When the others also had laid themselves down the old man arose, 
and going over to the spot where the first warrior lay, rubbed his 
body from his feet to his head. Then setting down a vessel which 
he held in one hand he proceeded to dismember this warrior’s body 
joint by joint until he had taken him to pieces. Placing each piece 
in a mortar, with a pestle he pounded the bones to a jelly, which 
he poured into a bowl. Then he took the bowl and the other vessel 
into another part of the den, where he left them. Returning and 
sitting down, he began to smoke. 

After a while he called out: “My nephew, come out now. You 
have been there long enough.” When the young warrior came out, 
he appeared as light, fresh, and lithe as a boy. Then another of the 
Seneca warriors said, “ Can you do this for me, too?” The old man 
answered, ‘“‘ Yes, if you wish me to do so.” 

Then the warrior laid himself down, and the old man went 
through the same process as he had with the other warrior. After 
he had carried the two vessels into the remote part of the den, the 
old man, returning, began to smoke. Shortly he called out “Oh, my 
nephew, you have now slept long enough!” At once the warrior 
arose and came forth so fresh and lithe that he felt no weight in his 
body. Thereupon another Seneca warrior asked the old man to 
treat him in the same manner. The latter man consented and, after 
going through the same process as that which renewed the others, 
this warrior, too, was made young and as light as a feather, and 
consequently was very happy. 

Then a fourth warrior asked the old man to transform him like- 
wise, but the old man refused, saying: “ I have now done enough. I 
will tell you why I have taken the trouble to do this to four of your 
people. There is a large opening extending from one end of the 
world to the other. In this opening is a great rock, and in this rock 
is a man possessed of enormous horns. We have tried to kill him, 
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but can not do so. Now, I want two of you to try to crush this rock 
and so kill him; but first you must go out and try your strength in 
orenda ” (magic power). So, going out, they shot at a rock, which 
crumbled to pieces when they hit it. Then they shot at an enormous 
tree; this, too, they brought down when they hit it, leaving nothing 
but a stump. “ Now,” said the old man, “you may go to the open- 
ing and see what you can do with that enchanted rock. Your com- 
panions may remain here; they will not die, for we never die here. 
I always help my grandchildren. I cover your trail whenever you 
need to conceal it. It is I who cause it to rain.” 

The two transfigured warriors went to the opening, as directed, and 
seeing the great enchanted rock, they shot at it; then, returning to 
the old man, they told him what they had done. He quickly asked 
them, “ Did you use all your orenda?” They replied, “No. We 
could have struck the rock a harder blow”; whereupon the old man 
said, “Go back there and employ all your magical strength.” Re- 
turning to the opening where the great rock stood, the two warriors 
shot it with all their orenda. After waiting for some time, they 
heard a person coming toward them. Soon they saw that it was a 
man carrying the head of an enormous horned snake securely strapped 
to his back. This man was the old man who had transformed them. 
Returning to the den, the two warriors said, ‘“ Now our work is done; 
the great horned snake is dead.” Then they went back to their homes. 


41. HopapENoN AND YENYENT‘HWus °% 


There was a little boy, Hodadenon, who lived with his elder sister, 
Yenyent‘hwus, in a bark lodge. 

When the sister went out to plant, she would fasten the door of the 
lodge so that nothing might harm her brother. She did not allow 
him to go out alone. To amuse him she got 2 raccoon’s foot, and also 
brought him a bow and some arrows. In playing he tossed up the 
raccoon’s foot, telling the arrows to strike it, and the arrows always 
hit the foot before it fell to the ground. 

One day while Yenyent‘hwus was at home, a voice was heard in the 
upper part of the lodge, saying, “ Mush, brother! Mush, brother!” 
Hodadefion asked, “ How is this? I thought we were alone in the 
lodge?” The sister said, “It is our poor brother; he is only just 
alive.” ‘Well, my sister, make him some mush,” said the little boy. 

Uncovering a place under her couch, the sister took out a very small 
pot and a little fragment of a chestnut. Putting the least bit of 
meal scraped from the chestnut into the pot with water, she boiled it. 
While doing this she stirred the meal and tapped the pot, which in- 
creased in size until it became as large as any pot. When the mush 
was cooked the sister took it off the fire and put it all into a 
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bowl, saying to Hodadefon, “Go up the ladder and feed your 
brother.” Climbing the ladder, he found a man lying in the upper 
room or attic. The little fellow said, “I have brought you mush, my 
brother.” The brother, whose name was Hadjisgwas,®* took two or 
three mouthfuls of the mush and it was all eaten. Then, after ex- 
haling his breath two or three times and rubbing his arms and legs, 
he began to sing. 

Hodadenon heard the singing and the beating of time overhead. 
A little later they heard Hadjisgwas call out, “Tobacco!” and the 
little boy said, “ My sister, our brother wants to smoke.” “Oh!” said 
she, “ Our poor brother! he is barely alive; he lives on chestnut meal 
and tobacco.” Going aside, she got a big pipe, into which she put 
tobacco. Lighting it with a coal of fire, she gave it to the little boy, 
saying, “ Take this up to your brother.” Hodadefion went, with the 
words, “ My brother, I have come with a pipe for you.” “Thank 
you,” said Hadjisgwas, and with one puff he so filled the room with 
smoke that he nearly smothered the boy, who had to hurry down to 
escape. Soon they who were below heard a sound as though Had- 
jisgwas blew through the pipestem and rapped out the ashes from the 
pipe. After rubbing his arms and legs, he began to sing. They 
thought his voice was stronger. Then Yenyent*hwus went out plant- 
ing, having first fastened the door so as to keep in her little brother. 

When his sister had gone, Hodadefion thought he would like to 
make some chestnut mush for his brother in the loft and to sing and 
dance for him. Finding the little pot under his sister’s couch, he 
took from it the piece of chestnut, every bit of which he scraped into 
the kettle. As it boiled he tapped the pot, which grew as large as 
any vessel. When the meal was cooked he poured it out—a great 
bark bow] full of chestnut mush. This he took up to the loft, saying, 
“ My brother, I have made you another bowl of mush.” “Thank you, 
brother,” said Hadjisgwas, who ate the mush and, after rubbing him- 
self, began to sing. He was stronger now, so he could sing a regular 
song. After Hodadefion had come down and put away the kettle, he 
thought, “ My brother must have a smoke.” Therefore he cut up all 
the tobacco there was and put it into the pipe, which he carried to the 
loft, saying, “ My brother, I have brought you a pipe.” His brother 
said, “ Thank you.” “After you have smoked, I wish you would sing 
while I dance,” said Hodadefion. 

Hadjisgwas sent out such a puff of smoke that the little boy had 
to hurry down the ladder to escape it. He had not been down long 
before his sister came in. He said to her, “ Oh, my sister, I have made 
our brother some pudding.” ‘“ How did you make it?” she asked. 
“T cut up all the chestnut and boiled it,” he replied. “Oh, now he 
will die on your account,” she said. “After he ate the mush,” said 
Hodadenon, “I gave him a smoke.” ‘“ How did you do that?” asked 
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Yenyent‘hwus. “TI shaved up the piece of tobacco, put it into the 
pipe, and gave it to him,” said he. ‘ Now we shall surely lose our 
brother on your account,” said Yenyent‘hwus; “ you have done great 
mischief.” “ Well, my sister, where are the chestnuts? I will go and 
get more of them.” 

“Those chestnuts,” she said, “grow at the eastern end of the 
world; and on this side of them, where the tobacco grows, are many 
wizards. Before you come to the lodge of the wizards is a river, 
over which trees are thrown to walk upon. Just beyond the river 
are two great rattlesnakes, one on each side of the path, which attack 
every one who goes that way. If you pass them safely, you will come 
to a great rocky mountain, so steep that no mere man can climb it. 
There is but one pass through that mountain, and just beyond the 
pass stand two S‘hagodiyoweqgowa, each one half as tall as a tree. 
If you should succeed in passing these, going farther you would 
come upon two men at the edge of an opening or clearing, who 
give the alarm the moment they see anyone, whereupon the wizards 
run out to attack whomsoever they find approaching. If you should 
make your way past these men and reach a knoll from which the 
lodge of the wizards can be seen, you would find there a woman 
walking back and forth on a platform in front of the lodge, who 
begins to sing as soon as she sees a stranger; straightaway the 
wizards, rushing out, kill him who is approaching.” 

The next day when Yenyent‘hwus went to plant she fastened the 
door, shutting in Hodadefion. While she was gone, hearing some 
living thing outside, he tried to get out to shoot it. Then he heard 
2 noise on the lodge roof and, looking up, he saw some kind of 
creature—he did not know what—with its eyes fixed on him. Then 
he said, “ You are Odyaqgweonion,®* anyhow,” thinking to himself, 
“J will shoot at the game.” Drawing his bow, he said to the arrow, 
“T wish you to go straight to the game.” The arrow struck the 
creature, killing it; thereupon he rushed to bring it in. Not being 
able to open the door, he dug a hole in the earth close to the door, 
through which he got out. Bringing in the game, he put it into the 
corn mortar and covered it. When Yenyent‘hwus, his sister, came, he 
said, “ My sister, I have killed game.” “Well, where is it?” she 
asked. “ Here in the corn mortar,” answered Hodadefion. Running 
thither, he brought the game to his sister. “Oh! that is a chickadee,” 
said she. Having dressed and cooked the bird, Yenyent‘hwus began 
to eat it. Hodadenion stood there watching her eat, and asked, “ Is 
it good?” “Yes,” she replied. After looking on a while longer, he 
asked, “Are you not going to give me some?” “No,” she replied, 
“this is the first game you have killed, and you must not eat of it; it 
would not be right.” °° 
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The next morning the boy said to his sister, “ You will have to tie 
a belt around me now; I am going out.” She had to do what he 
asked, for she could not help doing it. Putting the belt on him 
and preparing him for the day, she said, “ You must not go north 
nor far away; stay near the lodge.” 

Yenyent‘hwus then went to her work in the field. Soon the boy, 
seeing a bird on a tree, said, “ You must be the bird they call 
Gwenhdaen nisedosyoden,” °° whereupon he killed it with his arrow. 
Carrying in the game, he put it into the corn mortar. When his 
sister came he said, “I have some game, sister,” showing her the 
bird. “Oh!” said she, “that is the Gwenhdaen nisedosyoden.” 
She dressed, cooked, and ate the bird, but did not give him a bite. 

The next morning, getting up early and making a fire, he called 
his sister to get breakfast, so that he might go hunting in good time. 
After breakfast he said, “ My sister, put on my belt and get me 
ready.” She girded him and made him ready for the day. Both 
went out, she to her planting and he to his hunting. After he had 
been out a while, seeing a bird, he said, “I do not know you, but I 
think you are Djeqgowa.”** He hit the bird with his arrow, killing 
it, and brought it home; putting it into the corn mortar, he covered 
it. When his sister came he said, “ My sister, I have game; here it 
is.” “Thank you,” said she; ‘ that is what we call a pigeon.” After 
dressing the bird she cut it into two parts, one of which she put 
away and the other cut into pieces, saying that she was going to 
make dumplings. She pounded corn meal and, mixing the meat 
with it, made dumplings, which both of them ate. 

The next morning before daylight Hodadefion, having made a 
good fire, called up his sister to cook. After they had eaten she 
warned him not to go north nor far away. She then went out to 
plant while he went hunting. 

He went farther than before, and seeing a new kind of bird 
running along, said, “ You look pretty well; you must be what they 
call Dyoyoqgwahacyon.” * He drew his bow and hit the bird with 
his arrow. It ran a while, and he called, “ Hold on; do not break my 
best arrow.” The bird stopped and died. 

He had all he could do to carry it home. He put it in the corn 
mortar. When his sister saw it she said, “This is a partridge.” 

She dressed the bird, took half and hung it up on a stick; the other 
half she cooked for herself and brother. : 

The next morning Hodadefion was up early. His sister put on his 
belt for him, and both went out. She told him to stay near the lodge. 
Then she went to plant and he to hunt. He went farther than he 
had gone the day before. He saw a creature coming toward him; 
after watching it, he said, “I think it is you they call Shanoons- 
dehon.” ** Looking again, he said, “ I think you are the one they call 
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Shadjinoqgyot.” ** The third time he said, “ I think it is you they call 
Osoont.” * At that moment the creature, seeing him, turned to run, 
but on Hodadefion calling out, “Stop!” it stopped right there. 
Drawing his bow, he shot it. As the animal struggled he called, 
“Look ont! do not break my best arrow.” Whereupon it stopped 
and died. Hodadeiion tried to carry the carcass, but could not lift it. 
Running to the place where his sister was planting, he said, “ My 
sister, I have shot big game. I can not carry it.” She went with 
him to the game; when she saw it, she said, “ That is what we call 
Osoont ” (i. e., a turkey). She carried home the turkey, and after 
dressing it put half away and cooked the other half. 

The next morning Yenyentthwus put the belt on Hodadefion. She 
warned him against going north, or far from the lodge. On going a 
few steps farther than the day before he found tracks, all pointing 
in the same direction; thereupon he said: “ My sister never told me 
that people lived here and that there was a path.” Putting his feet 
in the tracks, he found they fitted exactly. Just before him in 
the trail he saw a game animal coming. He said to himself: “This 
must be what they call Spotted Face, what they call Dyoyoqgwa- 
hacyon, or Striped Tail.” Drawing his bow, he pierced the creature 
with an arrow. As it went staggering along he called out: “ Here! 
do not break my arrow; that is my best arrow.” Running up to it, 
he pulled out the arrow. Finding he was not able to carry the game 
animal, he had to go for his sister. When she came she said, “ That 
is called Djoeaga.”*®® After thanking her brother, she seized the 
raccoon by one leg and, throwing it over her shoulder, went toward 
home. She told her brother that she was going to make corn bread 
to eat with this kind of meat. When they reached home they cooked 
part of the raccoon and made corn bread. While the meat was cook- 
ing she skimmed off the oil, telling her brother that she had wanted oil 
for a long time. This oil she rubbed into her hair. 

The brother and sister had more meat from this Djoeaga than they 
could eat, and some was left. The next morning, after breakfast, 
they went out, the sister to plant and the brother to hunt. At parting 
she warned him, as she had done every day before. Hodadefion went 
this time a few steps farther than before. When he saw game coming 
toward him, he said: “ You are the one they call Hustoyowanen.” 7° 
Then, looking again, he said: “TI think that you are the one they 
call Dodjenendogeni,” ** and as he looked, the animal, seeing him, 


turned to run. He called out to it: “Stop!” As it did so, drawing - 


his bow, Hodadejion pierced it with an arrow. The animal ran off 
out of sight, whereupon Hodadefion screamed: “Stop! Stop! You 
are breaking my arrow!” But the game animal was not to be seen. 
Still the boy cried: “Stop! Stop! That.is my best arrow. Stop!” 
Then he thought: “I have lost my arrow, but I will follow .a little 
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farther. If I can not catch the game animal, I shall go for my sister, 
who will find it.” 

Going on a short distance, he found the game animal lying dead. 
He ran for his sister, who came, and thanking him, said: “ This 
time you have brought me Onogengowa.”® She brought a strap 
braided out of hemp bark, so as to carry the meat home on her 
shoulders. Having skinned and cut up the deer, she divided it into 
pieces. Hodadefon wanted to carry a part, so his sister, cutting 
off the feet, tied them together, and gave them to him. She carried 
half the meat home at one time and then went back for the other 
half. 

The next day Hodadenon went a little farther than before. On 
seeing a game animal walking along, he said to it, “ You must be 
what they call Dasidowanes.”*° The game animal, seeing him, 
jumped, but he said, “ Keep still.” It stopped, whereupon, drawing 
his bow, he shot an arrow into the animal, which rushed through the 
woods and out of sight. Hodadefion cried, “ Look out! that is my best 
arrow.” Following, he found the animal dead, with the arrow point 
sticking out of its body. He said to it, “ You are Dasidowanes”: 
then he ran for his sister. When she came, she said, “This is 
Ganiagwaihe.”’* She skinned the bear and cut off the feet. She gave 
her brother the fore feet to carry, while she herself took half the meat 
home, and then went for the rest. They had a good supper that 
night, and the sister got more hair oil. 

The next day they went out again, as usual, Hodadefion to hunt 
and Yenyent‘hwus to plant. The brother went to the spot where he 
had killed the bear, but could see no game. Then he traveled in a 
circle, but could see nothing. As he looked toward the north it 
seemed very pleasant. There was an opening, or clearing, in front 
of him, and he thought he would go into it, hoping that he would 
find game there. In the middle of the clearing was a lodge. On 
peeping through a crack in the wall he saw a crowd of naked men 
of the Odjineowa ™ people, dancing. Very soon one of these men said, 
“Some one is looking at us,” and then another said, “Let us kill 
him.” 

Hodadefion ran back to the woods, the men chasing him to the 
edge of the opening, where they turned back. Hodadefion went a 
short distance toward home; then, taking a long stick of wood from 
a pile which his sister had made, he carried it to the edge of the 
opening, where he stuck it into the ground, saying, “ When the men 
in that lodge run after me with their clubs, do you fight against 
them to help me.” Then he brought another stick, which he put down 
by the side of the first, with the same words. He kept on in this way 
until he had a great many sticks standing in the ground. 
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Then, running to the lodge, he looked in again. The Odjineowa 
men, seeing him, said, “ Let us be sure to kill him this time,” and 
rushed out with their clubs. The boy escaped, however, to the woods, 
and when the naked men came to the edge of the woods the sticks 
of Hodadenon became people and fought, killing all the men. There- 
upon Hodadenon came, and after dragging the men one after another 
into their lodge, he set fire to it, burning them all up. 

Having taken the sticks back to his sister’s woodpile, Hodadefion 
went on until he came to the tall stump of a broken tree on which 
stood a man, who called out “Ogongaggeni hiwaden, My eyes have 
outmatched yours, my nephew,” but the boy thought, “ He does not 
see me,” so he passed by. The uncle did not see him. When the boy 
walked up, the uncle said: “ You have come to me. I am an Hodi- 
adatgon, a great wizard. What would you do if it should rain 
spears upon you?” “Qh,” said the boy, “I think my sister and I 
would be very glad, for we have no spears to fish with now.” Then 
he ran home with all his speed. When near the lodge he saw his 
sister go into it, whereupon he ran around it, saying, “ Let our lodge 
be stone,” and straightway it was stone. Just then he heard a 
terrible roar, and a great rain of spears came down; some broke on 
the roof, others fell on the ground. When the shower of spears was 
over, his sister said, “ You have gone toward the north.” “ Yes, but 
I shall not go again,” replied the boy. 

After a while he went out to play. While playing he thought, “I 
will go to my uncle and be the first to say, ‘ Ogongaqgeni, My eyes 
outmatch yours.’” So he went on until he came as near his uncle as 
he could without being seen. Then he called a mole and, entering 
his body, he traveled underground up to the roots of the stump on 
which his uncle was standing. Coming out, he cried, “Ogongaqgeni 
hawknosen, What would you say if a fire should come and burn up 
that stump and the woods and all else there is about here?” “Oh, 
nephew, that is too much,” answered the uncle. “TI did not say that 
is too much,” replied Hodadenon, “ when you sent a rain of darts on 
my sister and me.” At that moment thick smoke was seen coming, 
and soon the woods were in a blaze on every side. The fire spread to 
the spot where Hodadefion’s uncle was. He fell off the stump, and, 
his head bursting, an owl came out of it and flew away. 

Hodadefion thought, “ Now, I will go farther.” He had not 
traveled far through the woods before he came to another clearing, 
in which there was a lodge. Peeping through a crack, he saw within 
an old man with both eyes closed. All at once he called, “ Come in, 
nephew! come in!” When the boy went in the old man said. “T 
always play a game of dice with people who come here. If I win, 
T shall have your head; if you win, you shall have mine.” The old 
man brought out six night owls’ eyes (hihi ogas‘hoon) for dice, say- 
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ing, “If they all turn up the same color, the throw will count five; 
if not, it will count one.” The uncle wanted the boy to play first, 
but he refused; the uncle insisted, but the boy would not. At last 
the old man agreed. Putting the six eyes into a bowl of wood, he 
shook it, throwing them up; they went out through the smoke-hole 
into the air. When they returned, they counted but one. “Now,” 
said the nephew, “take your dice out of the bowl. I have dice of 
my own.” The uncle did not wish to take out his dice, but the boy 
insisted, so he had to do so. Then Hodadeifion put in his dice, which 
were woodcocks’ eyes, and threw them up. They went high in the 
air and came down, calling out, “I think she is not setting, 
Nondjoqgwen.” 78 The boy said, “ Let them all come one color,” but 
the uncle said, “ No, let them come in different colors.” All came 
alike in color, so the old man lost. “ Now, nephew,” said he, “let 
me have one smoke more.” ‘Oh, no!” said Hodadefion, “I can not 
do that.” Thereupon he cut off the old man’s head and went on 
farther. 

“ This is good sport,” said Hodadefion, “TI shall find another uncle, 
perhaps.” He traveled through the woods for a while until he 
came to a third opening. Far ahead in the center of it was a great 
rock, on which sat a Dagwanoenyent. Near the opposite side of 
the opening was a lodge. As Hodadenon went up to the rock, the 
Dagwanoenyent called out, “Oh! you are my nephew. I have been 
wishing for a long time that you would come to see me; now we 
will play hide and seek.” Hodadefion was to hide first. Dagwa- 
noenyent faced the other way, and at that moment Hodadefion, 
making himself mto a flea (dewagsentwus), jumped into the long 
bushy hair of Dagwanoenyent, where he hid. Then he called out, 
* “You can not find me, uncle; you can not find me.” Dagwanoenyent 
looked all around—up in the air, in the trees, everywhere. At last, 
noticing a weed with a knot on its stem, he said, “ Nephew, you 
are in that knot;” but the nephew was not there. Looking around 
a second time, he saw a knot on one of the trees. ‘“ You are in the 
knot on that tree, nephew.” “TI am not,” answered Hodadefion. 
When Dagwanoenyent saw that he had not found the boy he was 
terribly frightened. “There is danger,” said he, flying far away 
from the rock. Rising above the clouds, he sat on them. Then 
Hodadefion called out from the long shaggy hair, “ You van not 
see me, uncle; you can not see me.” “Oh!” said the uncle to him- 
self, “IT have come just by accident on the place where he is.” Then, 
flying off to an island in the sea, the old man stood there. Again 
Hodadenon called out, “ You can not see me, uncle; you can not 
see me.” He could not indeed see the boy, so he flew back to his 
place in the opening in the forest. Once more Hodadefion cried, 
“You can not see me, uncle.” Dagwanoenyent replied: “I have 
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lost the game, but I did not bet my head. Now, you may have 
control of these three witches,” pointing to three women who were 
pounding corn outside the lodge at the edge of the clearing. The 
. women, who were man-eaters, were very angry when they heard 
the words of Dagwanoenyent, their servant, and ran to strike him 
with their clubs. They had the clubs raised to give the blow, when 
Hodadenion willed their death, and they dropped lifeless. The boy 
and his uncle cut their heads off and burned their lodge. Now 
Dagwanoenyent and Hodadenon became friends, and the uncle said, 
“ Nephew, if ever you get into trouble, all you have to do is to think 
of me, and I will come and help you.” 

The boy thought, “I have had sport enough, and shall now go to 
my sister.” After he had come in and sat down he began to laugh. 
His sister asked, “ Why do you laugh?” “Oh, I laugh about what 
I have seen,” he said. “Ihave put an end to my uncle on the stump 
and my uncle who played dice; I have beaten my uncle Dagwanoen- 
yent and frightened him terribly; and I have killed the three witches 
and cut off their heads and burned their lodge. This is why I 
laugh.” “ Now,” said the sister, “ I thank you, my brother, for many 
people have been deceived and killed by these persons.” 

That night he said to his sister, “Make me parched corn meal 
and two dumplings with bear’s fat in them. Tomorrow I am going 
to get the chestnuts.” She did all that he wished. Setting out the 
next morning, he kept on his way until he came to the river over 
which the tree was thrown. When halfway across on the tree, two 
rattlesnakes began to rattle. Thereupon, going back, he caught two 
Tsohoqgwais.7* Returning by way of the tree again, when he came 
to the snakes, he gave a chipmunk to each, saying, “ You are free 
now. I shall kill you unless you leave this place.” The snakes ran 
away. 

Hodadenon went on until he came to the opening in the forest, at 
the farther end of which was the mountain wall. When he came to 
the wall he found the pass. As he was coming out on the other side 
he heard all at once ho” ho” ho” ho", and saw the two S‘hagodiyoweg- 
gowa, half as tall as the highest tree. “Keep still! Keep still!” 
said Hodadefion: “I have brought you dumplings. You like dump- 
lings.” So saying, he gave each one. Then he said: “ You are free 
now. You need not guard this place any longer.” Thereupon they 
ran away. 

Hodadefion went on until he saw two Djoasha.”*° Then, going into 
the woods, he dug up wild beans, which he brought as near as he 
could to the herons, calling out, “ Pur! Pur! Stop! Stop! Here 
are beans for you to eat.” So saying, he set them free, with the 
words, “Go from here and be free,” and they left the place. 
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Hodadenon went on until he came to the woman’s skin walking 
along on a platform. Turning back, he peeled bark from a slippery- 
elm tree. Marked off into small pieces, he made it turn to wam- 
pum. Then he called a mole and, getting into it, said, “Carry me 
to the platform yonder.” The mole took him under the ground to 
the platform, whereupon he put his head out and gave the woman 
wampum, saying, “‘ Keep quiet!” Leaving the mole, he went to a 
tree where there were great piles of chestnuts. Here he took up a 
nut and, splitting it, put one-half into his bag and hurried back. 
He had almost reached the woods when the woman on watch cried, 
“JT have seen some one!” One of the three sisters, running out, 
looked at the woman, who changed her words, calling, “I have lied, 
Ogenowent.” The three sisters were very angry and had a mind 
to kall the watch. When the latter called again, “I have seen some 
one,” then the mother said, “ Do your best, my daughters; do your 
best. It must be Hodadenon; kill him and finish his family.” 

The three sisters saw Hodadenon far off in the distance. The 
eldest sister ran ahead. As she raised her club to strike, Hodadefion 
disappeared into the ground and the woman, striking her kneepan 
with the club, fell and could go no farther. The next moment 
Hodadenon was up, walking along again slowly. The second sister 
came up enraged, but as she raised her club to strike he disappeared 
into the ground. She, too, striking her kneepan, fell. The youngest 
sister tried, but with the same result, and then the old woman. All 
four were disabled, while Hodadenon went back to his sister un- 
harmed. He gave Yenyent‘hwus the half chestnut, saying, “ Make 
plenty of mush for our brother, as much as he wants,.and give it to 
him often.” 

One day when Hodadenon was playing near the lodge, he cried 
out suddenly and fell to the ground screaming. His sister ran to him, 
asking, ‘“ What is the matter? Where are you hurt?” ‘“ Nowhere,” 
he answered. “ Why do you cry then?” she asked. “I heard my 
brother Hotgoendagqsais 7° sing a song and call on my name; he says I 
am his brother,” saidhe. “That is true,” said Yenyent‘hwus; “and he 
is in the east, at the place where the sun comes up. He is tied to a 
stake there and people burn him with firebrands and torment him to 
make him ery, for his tears are wampum, and when they fall the peo- 
ple run to pick them up.” “ Well, where does tobacco grow? ” asked 
Hodadenon. “On the other side of the world, where Deagahgweoses ** 
lives. This man stole our tobacco from us and carried it off. No one 
can conquer him, for he is a great wizard, i. e., Hotgongowa.” 

That night Hodadefion told his sister to pound parched corn and 
make meal for him. In the morning he got ready for the road. 
Yenyent‘hwus put the food in a bundle on her brother’s back. It was 
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so heavy that at noon he had only reached the edge of the clearing 
where their lodge was. Sitting down there, he ate his lunch. Yen- 
yent‘hwus, who was watching him all the time, said, “ Poor brother, 
TI think he will come back soon.” She looked again, but he was gone. 

In the evening Hodadefion looked for a hollow tree in which to 
spend the night. Having found one, he crawled in, and was lying 
there at his ease when in the early part of the night he heard a man 
coming up. When he reached the tree, the man called out, “ Hodade- 
fion, are you here?” “Iam,” answered Hodadefion. “ Well,” asked 
the stranger, “ what would you do if one of the Ganiagwaihe should 
come to eat you up?” “Oh, I should have fun with him,” said 
Hodadenon. 

The other went away and soon a very large Ganiagwaihe came. 
Pointing his arrow at it, Hodadejion shot the bear in the neek. Then 
away ran the bear. The boy said, “I will go to sleep now, for there 
is no use in being troubled by such creatures.” The next morning 
when Hodadefion came out he found that the trees had been torn 
up by the roots all along the track of the bear. At last coming to 
the place where the bear lay dead he thought, “TI shall have nothing 
to do with such an ugly creature,” and drawing out his arrow, he left 
the bear’s carcass lying there. 

The next evening he found another hollow tree, into which he 
crawled, prepared to sleep. But early in the night he heard some 
one come up to the tree and say: “ Hodadefon, you are now here. 
What would you do if a Sthagodiyoweqgowa should come to kill 
you?” “Oh! I should have sport with him,” replied Hodadenon. 
“Tt is well,” the other returned, going away. 

Very soon a S‘hagodiyoweqgowa, a very large one, came up to the 
tree. At once Hodadefion, drawing his bow, shot it with his magic 
arrow; then, retiring into the hollow tree again, he went to sleep. 
In the morning he saw a trail along which the trees were broken 
down and torn up by the roots. Following this trail he soon came 
to a point where he found the Sthagodiyoweqgowa lying dead. This 
being had a face of most terrifying aspect. Hodadefion, remarking 
to himself, “I will not have anything to do with a creature of so 
malign aspect,” drew out his arrow from the body and went on his 
way. 

During that day Hodadefion came to a great lake on the farther 
side of which was a village. He searched until he found an oak 
puffball, which he placed at the water’s edge. Entering this ball, he 
caused the wind to blow it across the lake to the village on the opposite 
shore. Hodadefion went through this village without stopping until 
he came to the last lodge on the side farthest from the lake shore, in 
which lived an old widow and her grandson. Addressing the grand- 
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son, Hodadefion said, “ Well, little boy, may I remain with you 
to-night?” The boy answered, “I do not know. I will speak to my 
grandmother.” Running into the lodge, the boy told his grand- 
mother what the strange man had asked him. The grandmother, 
whose name was Yeqsinye,’® directed the little boy to tell the visitor 
how poor and needy they themselves were. “Tell him that I have 
nothing to give him to eat except scraps of food, for we are, indeed, 
unfortunate people.” Going to Hodadefon, the little grandson re- 
peated to him what his grandmother had said. “Oh!” rephed 
Hodadenon, “all I want is a place in which to stay. I do not want 
food.” “ Well,” said the little boy, “I will tell my grandmother 
what you have just told me.” Answering the little boy further, the ~ 
old woman said, “ Let him do as he pleases; he knows, now, our 
circumstances and what he must endure while with us.” Having 
received this message from the little boy, Hodadenon decided to 
stay there. 

The next morning Hodadenon said to the old woman’s grandson, 
“Let us go to hunt game.” Agreeing to the proposition, the little 
boy made suitable preparations to accompany Hodadenon. After 
going a long distance into the woods they found a large hollow tree 
frequented by a bear. Hodadefion tapped the tree, saying to the occu- 
pant, “ Thou who dwellest in this tree, come forth.” At once the 
bear came out, whereupon Hodadefion shot it with an arrow, and the 
bear fell to the ground, dead. Together the two carried home the 
carcass of the bear. When they threw it on the ground in front of 
the door it made a great noise, causing the old woman to call out 
in fear, “ What is that?” But when she learned what it was she was 
overjoyed. Having carefully dressed the bear, they cooked enough 
meat to make a good meal for all. As they gathered around the 
steaming bark bowl of meat and broth a young girl came in. The 
old woman asked her to eat with them, and she willingly accepted 
the invitation. The boys ate together and the girl and the old woman 
by themselves, as was the custom. When they had eaten their meal 
the strange girl asked for a piece of the meat to take home, and the 
old woman gave her a generous portion for her mother. On receiving 
it, the mother said, “ Do you now give them corn bread and get some 
of the meat in exchange.” ‘The girl did as her mother requested, 
receiving two good-sized pieces of meat for the corn bread. Feeling 
that others might like to have meat in exchange for bread, Hoda- 
denon said, “ Let them have the meat for the corn bread, for corn 
bread is what we want now.” 

Toward evening a man came to the doorway, and kicking aside the 
door flap, said: “TI notify you to come to the Long Lodge, where the 
man sheds wampum instead of tears from his eyes. If you can pick 
up wampum after it has fallen to the ground, it is yours. If you can 
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gather more than other people, it is your good fortune.” The name 
of the herald was Hadyuswus.”® He then hurried on to the other 
lodges. 

Toward evening of the next day Hodadefion, with the old woman 
and her grandson, went to the Long Lodge, where Hotgoendagsais, 
tied to a post, was being tormented with firebrands. Before going 
inte the assembly hall the boys gathered a bundle of dry reeds for 
the purpose of lighting the pipes of those who desired to smoke. 
Hodadefien then said to his young companion, “ You go to one of 
the fires in the Long Lodge and I will go to the other.” Passing into 
the assembly hall they found that there were already many people 
inside.- When Hotgoendaqsais saw Hodadenon he smiled as he 
seemed to recall him to his mind. One of the old women saw this 
and said: “The bound man smiled when these boys came into the 
room. It would seem that one of them is Hodadenon.” After the 
old woman spoke Hotgoendaqsais turned his face away. At this time 
one of the chief men present said, “It is well that these boys have ° 
come in to bring coals for our pipes.” He said this because all the 
men who were smoking continually called the boys to bring them fire, 
and the boys carried the torches to all. 

In the Long Lodge were two women who had two firebrands, 
and it was they who took the lead in torturing the man. First one 
of these two women would burn Hotgoendaqsais on one side from one 
of the fires, and then the other would burn him on the other side from 
the other fire; and each time a brand touched the victim he would 
cry out, and thereupon wampum fell in showers from his eyes 
instead of tears. Then all the people would rush forward to gather 
as much of the wampum as they could; one and all struggled and 
fought for it. When all had enough for that day they were dis- 
missed by the chief, and then the chief herald would say, “ To- 
morrow you must all come and we shall have a much better time.” 

The boy friends went home together, and on their way Hoda- 
defion said to his companion, “The young man whom they are 
torturing is my brother. Tomorrow I shall destroy the place and 
all the people who are in it.” 

The next day, as he had done before, the herald Hadyuswus came 
with the invitation to the lodgehold (household) to be present in 
the torture chamber that evening; then he hurried away. There- 
upon Hodadefion told his boy friend to caution his grandmother 
with these words: “Do you go to the back part of the village to 
warn all our relations not to go to the Long Lodge this evening, 
for my good brother is going to destroy all the maneaters and their 
home this very night.” So, going forth, the old woman informed all 
her relations to remain at home that night, for her grandson was 
going to destroy all the maneaters and their home. In the evening 
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Hodadenion said to his little brother, “Do not go into the Long 
Lodge. I shall go in alone. You must remain outside.” 

When Hodadenon entered the torture chamber he heard the 
people saying that the two torturing brands would not burn, sur- 
mising that they were not dry enough. But the wizards knew wedl 
why they would not burn—they themselves were being overmatched 
by superior orenda (magic power). Finally the chief said: “ We 
might as well take a rest, and in the meantime the firebrands will 
get dry and burn again. So let us lie down.” MHodadefion then 
brought deep sleep on all who were inside the chamber of death. 
When they were all fast asleep, quickly unbinding his brother frem 
the post where he had been tied, he carried him out to his new 
brother—the old widow’s grandson; then, closing the door of the 
Long Lodge, he fastened it securely. Thereupon he ran around the 
lodge, saying aloud, “I want this Long Lodge to become flint, so 
strong that the greatest wizard can not escape from it, and then 
I want it to become red-hot at once.” 

Instantly the Long Lodge became flint. When it was red-hot 
the wizards ran around on the inside in an attempt to escape, but 
they could not. One said, “I shall go out of the smoke hole,” while 
another shouted, “I shall get out through the ground,” but not one 
was able to escape from his doom. After a while the roof fell in 
upon the devoted wizards, whose heads burst with the intense heat; 
from out the chief’s head there flew a horned owl; from the heads 
of others, owls of various kinds; and from those of still others, a 
red fox,'a gray fox, and a nighthawk. 

After the annihilation of the wizards Hodadefion took his brother, 
Hotgoendagqsais, to the old widow’s lodge. The old woman was very 
glad and said: “ He is my own grandson. I came for him years ago, 
but I was myself captured by the wizards and I have had to remain 
here in captivity.” 

The next morning Hodadefion said to his grandmother, “ Tell all 
the prisoners to come here, lest evil befall the innocent.” When they 
had all come to the lodge of the old woman, Hodadefion said, “ We 
will now go through the village and kill all the children of the 
wizards and anyone else who is left of the maneaters, for some of 
them may not have been present in the Long Lodge last night.” So, 
going forth they killed all the relations of the maneaters and burned 
their lodges. 

After that they went outside of the village, where they found great 
piles of bones which once belonged to persons whom the wizards had 
killed. These they collected near a great hickory tree. When all had 
been gathered together, Hodadefion pushed against the tree, crying 
out to the bones, “ Rise, my friends, or this tree will fall on you!” 
Instantly from the heap of bones living men sprang up. In the con- 
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fusion of the moment sufficient care had not been taken to put to- 
gether the bones belonging to the same persons, hence one had an arm 
too short, another a leg; but Hodadefion went around among them 
stretching and arranging these defective limbs. Then he said to their 
possessors: “ I have now brought you to life again. You must remain 
in one place for two days while I go to get meat for you.” 

So, selecting a comfortable spot, they patiently waited. Hoda- 
denon went out to hunt and killed a great quantity of game. He 
sent men to bring it into the camp. These were gone all day, but 
they brought in an abundance of meat. When all had returned, 
Hodadenion said: “ Now, my brother is tired. Stay here and rest. 
I must go away for a short time, for I have much work to do.” 

Thereupon Hodadefion started away. As he hurried along he heard 
the sound, “Dum, dum, dum!” This, he knew, was caused by the 
man whose name was Deagahgweoses, in making tobacco, which he 
pounded with a mallet. When he arrived at the lodge he found the 
old man sitting inside hammering tobacco and singing, He yondyen- 
gonni goyengwayen gens, signifying “ Wherever one makes tobacco, 
one possesses tobacco customarily.” And when the tobacco rolls 
were ready he would tie them with bark cords. Addressing him, 
Hodadefion said several times, “ Well, uncle, I have come to your 
lodge,” but the old man gave him no recognition. Then Hodade- 
fon struck the old man a blow on the head with a small mallet 
which was lying near, saying at the same time, “I have come to visit 
you, uncle.” But even then Deagahgweoses paid no attention to the 
visitor. Again Hodadefon struck him a blow, saying, “ Uncle, I 
have come to visit you.” Then the old man exclaimed, “I do think 
that the mice have thrown down the stone bowl,” but he kept on at 
work pounding his tobacco. So Hodadenon struck him still another 
severe blow, whereupon the old man raised his upper lids, which 
hung down over his face to his chin. Carefully tying them back 
with bark cords, he scraped out the filth from his eyes with a clam- 
shell, saying, “I think that some one has come into the lodge.” 
Then, looking around and seeing Hodadenon, he asked him, “ For 
what do you come here? What do you want?” Hodadejion re- 
plied, “I have come for tobacco.” The old man refused tobacco to 
his visitor, saying, ‘“ You will get no tobacco here.” Then starting 
up, exclaiming, “I will kill you!” he pursued Hodadefion with a 
large club out of doors and around the lodge. Hodadefion outran 
him and was soon far ahead of him. Finally, turning and facing 
the old man, he shot two arrows into his body. Thus died Deagah- 
gweoses. 

Then Hodadefion cast into the air toward the west a large quan- 
tity of tobacco, saying as he did so, “Go ye to the lodge of my sister, 
Yenyent‘hwus.” Far off in the west Yenyent‘hwus picked up the rolls 
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of tobacco which fell on her doorstep, with the words, “I thank you, 
brother; I am so thankful to you, brother.” When Hodadefion had 
sent home all the tobacco he burned up the lodge of Deagahgweoses. 
Then he went back to the place where he had left his newly recovered 
brother and the other men whom he had brought to life. Having 
arrived there, he told the men to go home if they so wished. Those 
who remembered whence they had come started, but those who did 
not know said, “ You must take us with you.” 

The next morning they set out for home. After journeying for 
some time, Hodadefion, halting the company, said to them, “ You 
have with you two of my uncles, who can show you the rest of 
the way, for I must go on by myself.” It was his desire to go on 
alone and thus to reach home first. When he arrived at the lodge of 
his sister, he told her that he had brought to life all their relatives 
who had been captives, and that he had also saved their brother from 
the tortures of the wizards. He informed her that these were com- 
ing with others who were not relatives. ‘“ Now,” said he, “ we must 
make preparations to receive them and to welcome them to our 
place.” 

Hodadefion thought that he would make a number of commo- 
dious lodges of equal size and of like appointments; so he marked 
out certain spaces with his feet, walking sidewise, each area being 
as large as the lodge he desired to stand therein. Then he wished 
for the lodge with suitable provisions and whatever else was needed. 
As soon as he wished it, the lodge came into being with everything in 
it as he desired. In this peculiar way he made a long row of lodges. 
He made his own lodge also in the same way, but he caused it to be 
larger than any of the others. When he had prepared everything 
he went to meet the people who were coming. Having joined them, 
he brought them to the place he had made ready, where he gave each 
one his own home. Hodadefion gave each of his relations a couch 
in his own lodge; but there were not people enough to occupy the 
place, so Hodadefion said, “All who belong here have not yet 
come home.” Here he referred to his father, mother, and sister, who 
had been killed at the chestnut trees, and it was his intention to go 
after them; but he could not mention this lest he should put those 
who had killed them on their guard. They would have heard his 
words and so would have learned exactly what were his intentions. 

After being home about a year Hodadefion began to‘hear again 
at frequent intervals the peculiar sound, “ Dum, dum, dum!” He 
thought how strange it was to hear this sound. Then he remem- 
bered about the agreement made by Yeqsinye Honwande * concern- 
ing the use of human flesh for food. He decided to learn this, saying : 
“JT shall go and see whether he keeps his word; see what he is 
doing.” 
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So he started, and as he went on he heard this same sound from 
time to time. Directing his course toward the spot whence came 
the sound, at last he reached the edge of a village. Entering the 
first lodge he encountered, he met nobody there. He then went to a 
second lodge, and that, too, was empty. Thus he entered every 
lodge until he came to the center of the village; there was no one 
in any of them. He stood looking on every hand, quite discouraged. 
At last, seeing smoke arising from the opposite side of the village, 
ke directed his way toward it. On reaching it he entered the lodge, 
where he saw an old man on ® couch. Raising himself and throwing 
off the skin mantles which covered him, the old man said to Hoda- 
denon: “ You must take my life at once, for you have caused all 
my pain and misery.” Hodadenon replied: “It is not I who have 
done this. It may be my companion, who looks exactly like me. I 
am here to see whether it is he who is making all this trouble.” The 
old man said: “ It is time for him to come now; and on this account I 
made my niece hide in that room yonder. We are now the only per- 
sons left in this place.” Hodadefion, going to the room indicated, 
said to the young woman in there: “I have come to see how that 
man keeps the agreement he made with me. If he has taken to eat- 
ing human flesh, he must kill me before he eats more, and to aid me 
you must do just what I tell you to do. So help me all you can. I 
shall fight with him for 10 days. We shall begin here, and shall con- 
tinue fighting westward. At the end of 10 days we shall return, 
fighting as we come. At that time there will be nothing left of us 
except our heads. You must kill your dog and try out its fat, and 
when the tenth day comes you must have it ready in a vessel, boiling 
hot. But you must not mistake me for him, for if you do I shall be 
lost and you will die.” 

At this moment he heard the old man cry out. Running to him at 
once, he found that the man whom he called friend, the old widow’s 
grandson, had already taken flesh from the legs and thighs of the 
old man. There he stood with his flint knife, ready to cut off 
more flesh, saying, “I do not know where to take off the next piece 
of flesh,” when Hodadefon came into the room. The latter at once 
declared, “ My friend, you agreed when we parted last that if you 
would eat human flesh you would first kill the person before eating 
him, and you have not kept your word.” ®t The other man defiantly 
replied, “ Let us go out and fight to decide who shall rule.” At once 
they went out, and they began to fight, going westward as they 
struggled, and soon disappeared in the woods. The young woman 
heard their cries and groans for several days. Killing the dog, she 
tried out its fat, and when the 10 days had passed and she heard them 
coming back toward the lodge she heated the fat and had it ready. 
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As they came out of the woods into the opening there was nothing 
left of them but the skeletons and the skulls—frightful to look at 
as they rushed at each other and then fell back exhausted. When 
they closed again the skeletons were gone; nothing remained except 
the skulls, naked and bloody. After the encounter one of the skulls, 
rolling up to the young woman, said, “ Now is the time to do what 
I told you.” Then the other skull, rolling up immediately, said the 
same thing; but she kept her eyes on the second skull, on which she 
poured hot dog fat. ‘“ Now you have killed me,” said the other skull. 
She paid no heed to this charge, but, taking up the skull on which 
she had poured dog fat, she carried it into the lodge. In a short time 
Hodadenon had regained his flesh and he was again in good health. 
To the young woman he said, “I thank you for what you have done 
for me, for you have faithfully performed what I asked and have 
thus saved my life.” 

The old man, recognizing an obligation to him, said to Hodade- 
fion: “ I have made up my mind to say that since you have delivered 
us from a horrible death you should have my niece for a wife if she 
suits you. What is your pleasure in the matter?” Without hesita- 
tion Hodadefion replied: “It is well. I accept your niece as a wife, 
but I must cure you first.” So, spitting on his hands to endue them 
with the healing power of his orenda (magic power), he rubbed the 
body of the old man where the flesh had been cut away, and 
immediately it was made whole and well. 

“ Now,” said Hodadefion to his two companions, “I want your 
assistance in what I am about to do.” Then he led them to the edge 
of the forest, where lay a great quantity of human bones scattered 
around on the ground. These they proceeded to gather together in 
some kind of order near a large hickory tree. When they had col- 
lected all the bones, Hodadenon pushed against the tree, shouting, 
“Oh, you dry bones! Behold, the great hickory is about to fall on 
those who sleep here. Arise, friends.” At that moment the bones 
arose as living men, and Hodadefion said to them: “ Be ye alive 
now, and go back to your several homes. There is now nothing to 
trouble you.” So each man went his way. 

Hodadefion took the old man’s niece for a wife, and they started 
for home. But after going some distance Hodadefon said, “I have 
one more thing to do. I must go after the chestnuts, so you go on 
and I will overtake you.” 

So starting off, he changed his course and continued his journey 
until he came to the ridge of ahill,near which was a woman on watch, 
whose task required her to walk back and forth on a kind of raised 
platform. Before going up to her and revealing himself Hodade- 
fon got slippery-elm bark, which he turned into wampum. Then 
hailing a mole, he said to it, “Take me to that woman on the plat- 
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form, but do not let her see us; so pass beneath the surface of the 
ground and emerge under the platform.” The mole, obeying, took 
Hodadefion, who had reduced his size by magic, into its body and, 
going underneath the surface, did as it was ordered. It emerged 
very near the place where the woman was passing to and fro. Com- 
ing out of the body of the mole, Hodadefion said to her, “ Friend, 
I give you this wampum as a reward to you not to give the usual 
alarm on my account.” She accepted the wampum. 

Then Hodadefion called on the moles to go into the lodge of 
the four women to discover their hearts, and he accompanied them in 
the search. It so chanced that he was able to discover the hearts 
fastened to a string under a couch on which slept the elder of the 
four women. Seizing them at once he fled out of the lodge. At that 
moment the woman on watch gave the alarm, shouting, “ Hodade- 
fion has come! Ho, there!” The mother of the witches screamed to 
her daughters: “ Hurry after him my children! Kill him! for he is 
the last of the family.” The eldest daughter outfooted the others 
and, as she was overtaking Hodadefion, he bruised one of the 
hearts on the string and she fell dead. When the second daughter 
came up, he bruised another heart, and she also fell dead; and a 
like fate befell the youngest daughter. Now the old mother alone 
was left of the brood of witches. She hurried up to him, whereupon 
be bruised the fourth heart, and she, too, fell lifeless. When the four 
were dead, Hodadefion ground their hearts to powder; then drag- 
ging the bodies to the lodge, he burned lodge, bodies, and powdered 
hearts. 

Now, the woman watch, who was walking to and fro on the plat- 
form continually, was the own sister of Hodadenon. At this time 
she was a mere pouch of human skin for her bones and flesh were 
wanting. Near this platform was a large heap of bones of dead 
persons. Hodadefion carried these bones to the foot of a very 
large hickory tree, and upon the pile he placed the skin of his sister. 
He then pushed against the tree shouting, “ Ho! friends and sister, 
arise, for the tree is about to fall on you now.” Instantly all leaped 
up alive, among them his sister. 

Then Hodadefon went to the chestnut trees and taking a nut, 
he threw it to his other sister in the west, telling the rest of the nuts 
to follow. They did so, and as they entered the end of the lodge his 
sister Yenyentwus collected and stored them away. 

Hodadefion now went home with his parents and sister and 
friends. When they had all taken their places it was seen that one 
of their number was missing, that there was still a vacant place. 

The next morning they found that they were living in a chestnut 
grove, for the trees were standing all around the lodge. 
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Later two men came to get some chestnuts for a person who was 
in danger of death. Replying to their request Hodadefion said: 
“Tt is well. I will give you a chestnut, but you must be very careful 
not to lose it. Give me your arrow and I will hide the chestnut in 
the arrow. Be very careful of a man whom you will meet not far 
from this place. He will say to you, ‘Stop, nephew!’ and then he 
will come toward you. At that moment you must say, ‘ Let us see who 
can shoot the farther,’ and before'he can come near you, do you shoot 
away your arrows as far as you can, and you will thus save the chest- 
nut. If you lose this one I will not give any more.” 

The two men went their way. Soon they saw a man who said to 
them, “Oh, nephews! I have waited long to see you.” Thereupon he 
started toward them, but they at once said, “Let us see who can 
shoot the farther.” Rushing forward the stranger tried to grasp 
their arrows, and nearly succeeded in doing so. On failing in this 
attempt, he was very angry, and said, “ You are not my nephews at 
all. Go your way at once.” Willingly they hurried away from him, 
and after finding their arrows, made their way home. 

The next day Hodadenon said: “ There is still one more labor for 
me to perform. There is yet one empty seat in our lodge. I shall 
go west this time. Now I go.” He had not gone very far on his 
journey before he saw an opening, or clearing, in the forest ahead 
of him. When he came out of the forest into this clearing, he saw 
a large lake before him, the opposite shore of which he could not see. 
Between him and this lake was a lodge from which smoke was issu- 
ing. Walking up to this and pushing aside the doorflap, he entered; 
within he found an old man mending moccasins. 

Raising his head, the old man said: “ Well, nephew, I have been 
looking for you a long time. I knew that you would come. I am 
ready to go home. I am from the same place from which you come. 
The first thing for us to do now will be to eat together.” The old 
man had a pot of corn and beans with plenty of bear’s meat for 
seasoning. After they had eaten, the old man said, “Now is our 
time. We will now go hunting on the little island.” 

Going to a canoe, they got aboard of it. The old man, whose name 
was Shagowenotha Onononda Sowek,** began to paddle the canoe, but 
he finally called the Onononda Sowek to come and do so. At once 
small white ducks with black heads came and paddled the canoe over 
to the island. During all this time the old man sang. When they 
landed the old man said, “ Let us land.” 

Then Shagowenotha said to his companion, “ Now you go to the 
lower end and I will go to the upper end of this island. Then we 
shall meet in the middle of the island, and shall see how much game 
each of us will have.” Hodadenon started for the lower end of the 
island, but in a short time he heard the song of the old man. , Turn- 
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ing around, he saw him sailing back to the mainland. Hodadefion 
called to him, but received no reply. The old man, however, called 
out to the creatures in the lake, “If the man on the island tries to 
swim, eat him at once,” and great hoarse voices out of the water 
answered, “ We will.” 

While standing and watching the canoe going over the lake, Ho- 
dadenon heard a voice near him, saying, “Oh, my nephew! come 
to me.” Hodadenon went toward the spot whence came the sound 
of the voice; when he drew near it, he found nothing but a pile of 
bones covered with moss. The bones asked, “ Do you think, nephew, 
that you are going to die?” “TI do,” answered Hodadefion. The 
bones, answering, said: “There is a maneater, a cannibal, coming 
to-night to lull you, but do me a favor, and I will tell you how to 
save yourself. Go to that great tree and bring me my pouch, and let 
me smoke, and I will explain all to you.” Going after the pouch. as 
directed, Hodadefion brought it to his uncle; then cutting up to- 
bacco, he filled the pipe and lighted it for his uncle. When the latter 
began to use the pipe, smoke issued from all the orifices in his skull— 
from the eyeless sockets, the nostrils, the ear openings, and the su- 
tures. When the uncle had finished he asked Hodadefion to take the 
pouch back to the place whence he had brought it, whereupon Hoda- 
denon returned it to the pile of bones. Then the voice from tthe 
bones said: “ You must go now to cut red willows for material for 
making manikins and bows and arrows. Run from here to various 
places on the island; put the manikins in crotches high up in the 
trees far from one another. Give each manikin a bow and arrow, 
and when you place each one, say to it, ‘Shoot the dog when it 
comes.’ When you have put up a number of these come back to me. 
Then you must go out with manikins a second time; and when you 
have set these up you must return to me; and you must go out a 
third time with manikins. When putting up these you must in- 
struct them to shoot the dogs; after doing this, you must return to 
me. From here you must go to the end of the island, where you 
must step into the water and walk along in it until you come to an 
overhanging cliff, which is opposite the landing place. There they 
can not find you.” 

Hodadenon did as his uncle, the bones, advised him to do. When 
the manikins were all completed and placed in their places he 
went to the overhanging bank and there hid himself. 

At evening came the Ongwe Ias** in a canoe; he landed on the 
island. He was accompanied by three dogs, which he urged at once 
to find the game, Hodadenon, who now heard the hue and ery of the 
pursuit. Starting from the bones, they went to the tree where the 
pouch was hidden and thence returned. Then they went on farther 
until they came to the tree on which was placed the first manikin. 
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The Ongwe Ias followed his dogs closely, singing as he ran, “ There 
are no dogs like mine; there are no dogs like mine.” Suddenly the 
dogs stopped, and the Ongwe Tas saw a boy in the tree pointing an 
arrow at one of them. At once shooting an arrow at the supposed 
boy, he brought him down. As the dogs sprang forward to seize the 
falling manikin, the Ongwe Ias shouted at them, “Do not eat the 
body! Do not eat the body!” But when he was able to see what 
he had killed, he found that the dogs were tearing nothing but red 
willow twigs. Then he was very angry and, calling off his dogs, he 
urged them to follow the tracks elsewhere. 

It was not long before the dogs found another tree on which there 
was a manikin with drawn bow and arrow. When Ongwe Ias saw 
it, he exclaimed, “ Oh! he will kill one of my dogs;” thereupon he 
shot an arrow, which brought down the manikin. The dogs, rush- 
ing at the falling body, seized it, but the Ongwe Ias shouted at them, 
“Do not eat the flesh! Do not eat the flesh!” as he hurried forward 
to take it from the dogs. When he saw that they were throwing only 
bits of red willow from their mouths he was indeed very angry; but 
he set the dogs on the trail again. 

They ran on with Ongwe Ias following them closely. After 
a while he heard them growling fiercely and found that they had 
stopped at a pile of bones. Seizing his club, Ongwe Ias pounded the 
bones, saying, “I have eaten your flesh long ago and still you try to 
deceive me.” Then, calling his dogs, he set them on the trail made 
by Hodadefion when he went to put up the second lot of manikins. 
The dogs ran around with Ongwe Ias closely following them and 
singing, “ There are no dogs like mine; there are no dogs like mine.” 
It was not long before they came to a manikin in the crotch of a 
tree. Seeing the drawn bow and arrow Ongwe Ias said, “ Oh, he 
will kill one of my dogs.”* At that instant the manikin shot an 
arrow and one of the dogs dropped dead. Then Ongwe Ias shot 
an arrow into the manikin, which fell to the ground. He shouted 
at the dogs, “ Do not eat the flesh! Do not eat the flesh!” Thereupon 
they let the body go, but he found that it was made merely of bits 
of red willow. 

Starting again on the trail, the dogs ran around for a long time in 
every direction over the island. Finally Ongwe Ias heard the two 
surviving dogs barking fiercely; they were at the bones again. Com- 
ing up, he shouted: “ Why do you deceive me? Long ago I ate your 
flesh. Why do you trouble me now?” and, seizing his club, he 
pounded the bones savagely. 

A third time he set out with his two dogs on a trail. The dogs 
followed this until they came to a tree in which was a manikin. 
This figure shot one of the dogs, killing it. Then Ongwe Ias shot 
the manikin, which fell to the ground a mass of rotten wood. 
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At this time day began to dawn. The Ongwe Ias said to himself, 
“T shall go home now. When it is night again I shall return and I 
shall be sure of the game.” So bringing his dead dogs to life and 
taking them into his canoe he sailed away. 

Hodadenon in his hiding place heard the chasing during the entire 
night, the barking of the dogs and the shouting of the Ongwe Ias; 
also the sounds made by the club striking his uncle, the bones. When 
daylight had come and all was quiet Hodadenon, emerging from his 
hiding place, returned to his uncle, who welcomed him with the 
words: “ Well, my nephew, you are alive yet. So will you now go 
to bring my pouch to me, and let me have a smoke, and I will tell 
you then what to do next.” Hodadefion quickly fetched the pouch 
and filled the pipe with tobacco and, lighting it, he placed it in the 
mouth of his uncle, who smoked with great pleasure, letting the 
smoke come out of every suture in his skull and through its eye sock- 
ets and nose and ear openings. The uncle said to his nephew, “I 
thank you for this smoke. Now take the pouch back, and when you 
return we will tall over our troubles.” Hodadenon carefully con- 
cealed the pouch, and when he returned to his uncle he was ready to 
hear what he must do next. 

The uncle then said to him, “Now go to the place where the 
canoe of Ongwe Ias usually makes a landing; there dig a hole 
in the shore and bury yourself in the sand, leaving only the tip of 
your nose out. When Shagowenotha lands and hurries away to the 
opposite side of the island, you must get up quickly and board the 
canoe and have the ducks paddle you back to the mainland. So, 
nephew, take courage and you will win.” 

While Hodadenon was covering himself he heard Shagowenotha 
singing to the ducks as they paddled him over the water. Soon he 
heard the canoe ground on the sandy shore and a voice saying, “I 
shall now go to the place where my nephew has spilled his blood.” 
Paying strict attention to the advice of his uncle, the bones, Hoda- 
denon knew exactly what to do next. As soon as Shagowenotha 
was out of sight Hodadenon arose quickly, and, calling the ducks, 
he pushed the canoe back into the water; then he began to sing, “ Now 
we paddle, my ducks; now we paddle, my ducks.” The ducks pad- 
dled so swiftly that the canoe fairly flew over the water. The canoe 
was far out on the lake when Ongwe Ias saw it. At once he rushed 
to the beach and called out, “Let me get aboard! Let me get 
aboard!” 

Hodadefion heard but paid no attention to this entreaty; on the 
contrary, turning to the monsters dwelling in the depths of the lake, 
he said, “If Shagowenotha should try to swim after me, do you 
devour him.” Then from the water came a confusion of voices say- 
ing hoarsely, “ It shall be done; it shall be done.” 
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Shagowenotha ran up and down the shore, but he could not make 
his escape. When night came he climbed a tall tree. With the com- 
ing of thick darkness the Ongwe Ias came with his three dogs—he 
had restored to life the two that had been killed by the manikins— 
and he began at once to chase around with them to find traces of 
Hodadenion, for he thought that he was still on the island. At last 
the dogs led him to the tree in which Shagowenotha had sought shel- 
ter. The dogs barked furiously at Shagowenotha in the tree. When 
Ongwe Ias came up Shagowenotha cried out, “ Oh, do not shoot me! 
I am Shagowenotha.” Ongwe Ias tauntingly replied, “ You may 
call yourself Shagowenotha, but you can not fool me,” and let fly 
an arrow at the Shagowenotha, who tumbled to the ground dead. 
Then Ongwe Ias carried off the body and cast it into the canoe, after 
which he paddled away. 

The next morning Hodadefion said, “ Now I shall go to the lodge 
of Ongwe Ias.” Pushing the canoe out from the shore, he began to 
sing for the ducks, which came and paddled the canoe until almost 
evening, when Hodadenon saw woods on the shore and a lodge stand- 
ing near the water. Bringing the canoe to the beach, he hid it under 
the water; then he said to the ducks, “ You may go your way until I 
call for you.” A woman came out of the lodge carrying two pieces of 
bark, and called to Hodadenon to remain in the water, where he had 
sunk the canoe. Going to him, she placed a piece of bark at the 
water’s edge, telling Hodadenon to step on it; then putting down the 
next piece of bark, she asked him to step on that. Then she put the 
first piece before the second, and then the second before the first, and 
Hodadefion kept stepping on bark until at last he reached the lodge 
without leaving a single track on the ground. When they were in the 
lodge Hodadefion said to the woman: “I have come after you. I am 
your brother. What will you do?” She replied, “I will go with 
you, but you must remain here until midday to-morrow.” Under her 
‘couch was a smaller one, in which she put her brother; then replacing 
her own over it, she sat on the top. 

Soon the yelping of the dogs told of the arrival of Ongwe Ias, and 
his footsteps were heard. When the first dog came in, with his mouth 
open, the woman threw a bone into it, and afterward hit him on the 
head. The Ongwe Ias at once shouted at her, “ Oh, you have killed 
my dog.” In reply she asked, “ Why,do they run at me as they do? 
I have done nothing to them.” Calling them off, he said, “I have 
had bad luck to-day. Ihave found nothing but a small cub.” There- 
upon he prepared his game, which he cooked with pounded corn. 
When he had finished eating it he said, “ My food was very tender 
and good, and now I shall take a smoke.” Soon he added, “ It seems 
to me, my niece, that you have two breaths.” She answered sharply: 
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“That is too much to say. You might as well kill me. You should 
not talk that way.” 

The next morning Ongwe Ias said: “TI shall not go hunting on that 
‘island again. I shall go to the other side of the country.” Then he 
went away, much to the relief of his prisoners. 

After he had been gone some time the woman said, “ He must be 
at his destination by this time, so you may come out.” Hodadefon 
came out from under the couch and went with the woman to the lake. 
There he raised the canoe; getting aboard, the two paddled away as 
quickly as possible. When they had reached the middle of the lake 
they suddenly heard Ongwe Ias shouting to them,“ You can not escape 
from me! You can not escape from me!” Running into the lodge, 
he seized a hook and line, which he hurled at Hodadefion, at the 
some time saying, “ Catch the canoe!” At once the hook did so and 
Ongwe Ias was pulling the canoe swiftly back to shore. Suddenly the 
woman saw that the forest on the shore seemed to be coming nearer 
and nearer, and then she saw the hook and line and Ongwe Tas at 
the other end of the line. She screamed to Hodadejfion to break the 
hook. This he quickly did and they were again free; thereupon 
they speedily paddled back to the middle of the lake. Then Ongwe 
Tas, in a great rage, screaming, “ You shall not escape from me,” 
started to run along the bottom of the lake toward his intended vic- 
tims; but at the moment he was at the bottom Hodadefion said, “ Let 
there be ice all over the lake so thick that nothing can break through 
it, and let our canoe be on the top of the ice.” 

When Ongwe Ias thought that he was under the canoe he sprang 
upward toward the surface with all his might, striking the ice with 
such force that it cracked all over the lake. The force of the blow 
crushed the head of Ongwe Ias, so that he died. 

At once Hodadefion willed that the ice melt away as rapidly 
as it had formed. When the ice was gone he and his sister paddled 
to the shore. On landing, they traveled on homeward. When they 
reached home they entered the lodge by the western doorway; then 
going around by the way of the south to the eastern side, Hodade- 
fion took his sister to the last couch, which was at the northwestern 
corner, where he seated her. The family was now complete and 


happy. 
42. Tue Uncir anp His NerpHew 


An uncle and his nephew lived together in a bark lodge in the 
woods. They had no neighbors. 

The uncle went every day to hunt and to dig wild potatoes. Dur- 
ing the day and evening the boy sat by the fire and parched corn to 
eat. Though the uncle brought home plenty of good potatoes, he 
gave his nephew only small, poor ones to eat. 
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The nephew wondered why they were always alone, so he asked 
his uncle whether there were other people living in that region. In 
reply the uncle said: “ Far off in the west there are people powerful 
in sorcery, who took all our tribe captive except us two. This is 
the reason we are alone and have no neighbors.” 

Then the boy wondered why his uncle gave him such small, poor 
potatoes to eat. He saw his uncle put large ones into the pot, but 
in the morning only small ones were left. So one night the nephew 
made a hole in the skin cover under which he slept, to watch his 
uncle. Toward midnight he saw his uncle get up and strike a light, 
and then going to an old couch in the corner of the lodge, in which 
no one seemingly slept, raise the top and call out a young man, who 
was beautiful to look upon, strong, and active. Both the uncle and 
the strange young man sat down by the fire. The potatoes, covered 
with moss, were simmering over the flames. The uncle uncovered 
them, picked out the best for his nephew, and brought him also 
meat and other food. After they had eaten heartily, the uncle sang 
and kept time for the young man with a turtle rattle while the latter 
danced. The little boy looked intently all the time at the young 
* man, saying to himself, “I suppose that is my brother; now we will 
have some fun.” After the young man had finished dancing the 
uncle put him under the couch again and, banking the fire, lay down 
on his own couch. 

The next morning, as soon as the uncle had gone to hunt and to 
dig potatoes, the little boy went to the couch, and raising the corner 
of the cover, said, “ Come out! come out here! brother, to me.” “ Oh, 
no!” said the young man, “I can not go out in the daytime; those 
women off there in the west, the Wadi‘oniondies, would hear me.” 
“Oh, never mind; they will not hear you,” said the boy. “Oh, yes; 
they will hear me, and the moment I come out they will carry me off. 
They do not know now that I am here, but the moment I make a 
noise they will hear it and will come for me.” The little follow teased 
and begged so hard, however, that his brother came out at last. 
After eating together, one danced and then the other, until at last 
the young man heard the women calling in the distance, “ Ween, 
Ween.” Instantly the elder brother, jumping under the couch, cov- 
ered himself. 

All this time the little boy kept shaking the rattle and dancing 
with all his might. Soon two women appeared from the west, sailing 
in a canoe through the air. “Oh! where is he?” cried they. “ Your 
brother! where is he?” said one of the women. “I have only an 
uncle, who is old. He is now off hunting,” said the boy. “There is 
somebody here with you in the lodge,” said one of the women. “ Oh. 
no!” said the boy, “I am alone.” “Oh! you little rogue, you lie,” 
said the woman. “If I should lie, that is my business,” answered the 
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child. “ Well, we will let you off this time, but you shall suffer if you 
he again to us.” 

In the evening when the old uncle came home, he inquired what he 
had been doing. “Have you found a brother?” he asked. “I have 
no brother, have I? ” asked the little boy. ‘“ Was not there anyone here 
to-day?” queried the uncle. “No,” said the lad. ‘“ Well, what did 
those women come for? I heard them,” said the uncle. ‘There was 
uo one here,” said the child. The uncle said no more. 

The next morning, when going off to hunt, the uncle said, “ You 
would better go out of doors to play, instead of turning everything 
upside down in the lodge; go out of doors to play.” His uncle had 
scarcely disappeared when the boy ran to his brother, begging him 
to come out, until at last he did so. Again they amused themselves; 
but in the midst of the dancing the elder brother heard two of the 
women coming. “ Now,” said he®“ I must go; there is no use to hide 
or to deny that I am here. I must go.” Presently the two women 
arrived in their canoe, which, grazing the top of the lodge, came to 
the ground. The elder brother got into the canoe, and away they went 
to the west. 

When the uncle came home at night he was bowed down with 
grief, for he knew what had happened. He sat down, crying bitterly. 
“Oh! do not ery so, uncle,” said his little nephew; “do not cry; I 
will go and bring him back.” Running out quickly, he gathered a 
Jot of red-willow twigs, from which he scraped the bark. On throw- 
ing this into the fire straightway a thick column of smoke rose and 
shot off toward the west. Jumping into the smoke, the boy was 
borne away after his brother. He overtook the canoe when it was 
about halfway to its destination in the west. The youth in the canoe 
knew that his little brother was following to rescue him. One of the 
women was sitting in the bow of the canoe paddling, while the other 
sat in the stern steering. The young man turned to look at his little 
brother, whereupon one of the women in the canoe struck him on the 
side of the head with the paddle, crying out: “ Sit still! do not look 
around.” As she struck him he turned his head slightly, so as to 
look again; he saw that his brother, on noticing the blow, sprang 
forward and jumped into the canoe, shouting: “ Do not strike my 
brother.” Then he cried: “ Let this boat turn around and take my 
brother home.” Instantly the canoe, turning around in spite of all 
that the women could do, sailed back faster than it had come. 

As they were nearing the uncle’s lodge the women begged the 
little boy to let his brother go with them, saying: “ We will give 
you whatever you wish, only let him go.” He thought of what he 
might ask in payment for Jetting his brother go again. Then the 
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young woman inquired: “Is there anything we might give to induce 
you to let him go?” He said: “ Yes; if each of you will give me 
her sexual organ for a moccasin, I will let him go.” On their con- 
senting, he cut out with his knife what he wanted and put the moe- 
casins on his feet; they fitted well. Immediately he was at home. 

In answer to his old uncle’s inquiry he said: “ I brought my brother 
home, but let him go again; the women gave me these beautiful 
moccasins to get him back. I can do everything with them.” After 
a. few days the little boy had such power because of his moccasins 
that he told his uncle how the women were tormenting his brother, 
and that he was resolved to rescue him. Bringing a lot of red- 
willow twigs, he scraped off the bark, which he threw on the fire. 
Then jumping into the rising smoke, he shot off toward the west, 
where he came down at the edge of a clearing in a great wood. 
Just opposite, at the other end, was'a Long Lodge, and at the right 
hand, at the edge of the wood, was a small lodge, in which a grand- 
mother lived with three grandchildren, a boy and two girls. 

After thinking a while, he said, “I will go over to the little lodge.” 
Going there he met a boy of his own age and size, just like himself 
in every way; half of his hair (the crown) was black and half (the 
sides) red. “Oh! how do you do?” said the strange little boy. 
“Who are you? You must be my brother?” The boys looked at 
each other, and seeing that they were just about the same size they 
became brothers. ‘“ Now, you will come and live here with me, little 
boy,” said the lad; “TIT have two sisters and a grandmother; my 
grandmother has gone out.” 

When the old woman came home the little boy said, “I have a 
brother here; he is going to live with us.” “ How could he live with 
us, We are so poor?” said the grandmother. “T think he can; he is 
poor himself and will be satisfied with what you have to give him,” 
replied the lad. At last she consented to let him stay. The other 
boy, drawing near the old woman, asked: “Are you going to the chief’s 
lodge? Have you heard what is going on there?” “Oh, yes!” 
said the old woman; “the chief’s two daughters brought a man from 
the east, from that great wampum people; they hung him up last 
night and made him cry. His tears are wampum. Tonight they will 
do the same thing.” “Can we not go over there?” asked the boy. 
“T suppose so,” said his grandmother; “TI will get some wampum.” 

When evening came the old woman, her grandchildren, and the 
little boy went to the Long Lodge. The people had already assem- 
bled, and the man was hanging from a post. The two sisters were 
sitting on couches, one on each side. The boy said to his friend, 
“Now we will get some dry rushes to light the pipes of the chiefs 
and of the people standing around, if they will let us in.” 
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When the old woman came to the Long Lodge she asked whether 
she might not have a chance to get some wampum. They asked the 
chief, who said, “ Yes; she is a good woman. Let her have a chance, 
too.” “My little grandson and his friend,” said the old woman, 
“will come in and carry lights to those w #9. want to smoke.” ‘ Oh, 
yes,” said the chief, “ let the little boys come.’ 

As they went into the lodge the young man who was tied to the 
post smiled when he saw his brother. All who saw him wondered 
what the man wassmiling at. Presently the chief gave orders to apply 
the firebrands. Thereupon they burned him on one side and then 
on the other; he cried bitterly, and as the tears fell they turned into 
wampum beads, falling in a shower. All the people ran to collect the 
wampum, and the old grandmother got some too. After the man had 
cried a while they rested and smoked.** When the order was given to 
begin the torture a second time, the little brother gave one moccasin to 
his friend and kept the other himself. As they were about to begin 
the burning he said to the boy, “ Now stick your foot into the fire.” 
When he did so, one of the sisters screamed, as though in the agony 
of death, and never stopped until the boy took out his foot. All the 
people wondered what was the matter, but she would not tell. 

Again, as they were going to apply the fire to the man, the little 
nephew put his foot into the fire and the other sister screamed in 
terrible pain. After they had gotten some wampum and rested, the 
boy said, “ Let them all sleep soundly.” His grandmother and the 
little boy went outside with his friend, and the grandmother said, too, 
“Tet them all sleep soundly.” When all were asleep the lad cut 
down his brother, whom he took outside; then, walking around the 
lodge, he said, “‘ Let this lodge be turned into flint and let it become 
red-hot.” At once this came to pass and all within the lodge were 
burned up. “ Now,” said the boy, “I think you would better come , 
home with me, grandmother; ; you would be a good wife for my 
uncle.” 

All went to the uncle’s lodge, where they found him crying for his 
lost nephew. He had been tormented by foxes, who had knocked at 
the door, saying, “ We have come, uncle.” After the nephews and 
the rest of the company had come into the old unele’s lodge, a fox 
who did not know of the new arrivals knocked at the door, saying, 
“Uncle, I have come.” “Let him in,” said the boy, while all hid 
themselves. On coming in the fox ran toward the fire to get ashes 
to throw into the old man’s face, but the boy caught him. Saying, 
“Oh, you rascal! I will fix you now,” he tied together the fox’s fore- 
legs with a bark rope and hung him up; thereupon the tears came 
out of his eyes, his face and—| Here the story ends abruptly. ] 
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43. Hinon Saves 4 WoMAN FROM SUICIDE 


In a certain village a young man and a young woman were mar- 
ried. Soon after their marriage they set out on a hunting expedition. 
After traveling some distance they came to a dense wood, where they. 
stopped and built a brush lodge. Every morning the young man, 
leaving his wife at the lodge, always with the warning not to sleep 
during the day, went out in pursuit of game. 

One afternoon, coming back earlier than usual, the young man 
found her asleep. He saw a great rattlesnake among the skins on 
which she lay. While trying to pull the snake away, it disappeared 
into her body through her pudendum. When she awoke the young 
man, without saying anything of what had occurred, proposed that 
they should go back to the village, as he was tired of hunting. On 
reaching home, he told his wife to go her way and he would go his. 

Not long after this she married another man. On the following 
morning her new husband was found dead. She soon married still 
another man, who was also found dead on the morning after the 
marriage. Her people then resolved to find out from the first hus- 
band why he had put her away. After much persuasion he told 
them why, saying, “ While hunting I often asked her never to sleep 
in the daytime, but one afternoon on returning to my camp I found 
her asleep; there was also a rattlesnake in the bed, which, when I 
tried to drive it away, disappeared into her body.” 

The mother of the young woman told her what they had heard 

from the first husband. She was so ashamed and troubled that she 
determined to Ixll herself by going over Niagara Falls. Getting 
into her canoe a mile or so above the Falls, she pushed out into 
the middle of the river. The mother followed her, but too late to 
stop her daughter. As the canoe neared the Falls the latter, lying 
down and covering her face with her mantle, disappeared over the 
brink. But Hinon, who dwells*under the Falls, taking the young 
woman from the water, carried her to his home, where he prepared 
medicine which he gave to her; then, looking at her, he raised her 
by the shoulders and let her down on her feet. The second time he 
did this a dead snake dropped out of her person on the ground. 
Hinon said, “I am glad to see this snake. Now I shall have some- 
thing to eat.” Roasting the snake on the hot coals of his hearth he 
ate it. 

The young woman lived with Hinon for some time. As she could 
not eat his food, he often brought ears of corn, saying, “ Here is some 
corn from your mother’s field.” Then he would bring a roasted 
squash with the words, “I brought this from your mother’s coals,” 
having taken it from her fireside. 
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They lived in this way until the woman was far advanced in 
pregnancy. Then Hinon said to some of his companions, “ It is now 
time to deliver this woman to her mother. You must take her 
only to her mother’s field.” So, taking her to the field, they left her. 
Soon she heard some one crying, and then she saw her mother. The 
mother was frightened, but she stopped crying and called out, “Are 
you in your natural life?” The young woman assured her that she 
was, and together they went to the mother’s lodge. Not long after 
her arrival there the young woman gave birth to a boy. 

When the boy was large enough to run around they often heard 
Hinon coming, and then it would rain very hard. The boy would 
go out into the storm and he would be gone some time, but when he 
came back he would be perfectly dry. At last he said, “ The next 
time my father comes I shall go away with him, and not return.” 
So he went and he was never seen again; but he is always with his 
father, and it is he who thunders in the sharp voice of a young man. 


44. Tue CRAWFISH AND THE Raccoon 


The chief of the Crawfish settlement one day told his people that 
he was going about to inspect things and to see if the Ongwe Ias 
was around. 

Starting out, he went to every lodge; he found that every one was in 
and well. On his way home, as he was walking along the edge of the 
water he found what he judged to be the body of Ongwe Ias. “Oh! 
this is good luck,” said he; “I will go and tell all the people to come 
to see Ongwe Ias lying here dead.” So he invited all to turn out 
and see their enemy, whom he supposed was dead. 

The whole multitude came and saw the Ongwe Ias lying on the 
ground with his face black and covered with flies. One of them 
went up and pinched his lips hard, but he did not move. Then 
saying, “ We will sing a song of rejoicing,” they formed in a circle 
around the Ongwe Ias to dance. While they were dancing and sing- 
ing, all at once their enemy, the Ongwe Ias, springing up, ate the 
whole tribe except two or three who escaped. The Ongwe Ias knew 
the fondness of the Crawfish for dead meat of any kind, so his ruse 
was successful in providing him with a meal. 


45. Tur Race Berween THE TURTLE AND THE Brar 


There was once an old man going along slowly but surely by him- 
self. After traveling some distance he met another man, who asked 
him, “ Where are you going?” “Oh, I am going east to see the peo- 
ple,” the old man replied. “ You will never get there; it is so far 
away, and you are too fat for the road,” answered the stranger. 
Thereupon they parted company. 
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Soon the old man met another person, a slender young man, wlro 
asked, ““ Where are you going?” “I am going to the east to see 
how people live in that region,” answered the old man. “ You 
can not get there; you are too fat, and so you can not travel so far,” 
said the young man. ‘“ How do you keep so fat?” ‘“ Well, when I 
come to a village and find people lying around, I bore a hole in each 
one I like and suck the fat out; that is the way to get fat,” said the 
old man. “I must try this plan. I am so lean that I must try to 
get fat,” said the other. 

Each went his own road. Soon the thin man came to an opening, 
or clearing, in the forest, where he found an animal lying asleep at 
the edge of the woods. Crawling up to it carefully he tried to make 
a hole in its body near the tail, in order to suck out the fat. But the 
animal, springing up, hit him a great blow with his heels and ran off. 
“T shall pay that old man the next time I meet him,” said the slim 
man. 

Going on farther he met the fat old fellow again. “How do you 
“+get so fat?” asked the slim man. “Oh, I do it by eating fish,” said 
the old man; “I put my tail through a hole in the ice, and when a 
fish bites I pull him out and eat him. That is how I get fat.” “I 
will try that plan,” said the slim young man. He went on until he 
came to where there was a good place to fish. Making a hole in the 
ice, he stuck his tail through and waited until it was frozen in; then 
he pulled until his tail came off. 

The young man went on his way and was magically changed into an- 
other kind of person through losing histail. He traveled around until 
the next summer, when again he met the old man. ‘“ Where are you 
going?” he asked of the latter. “Iam going east,” said the old man. 
“You will never get there; you are so fat you can not travel fast 
enough. You would better run a race with me.” “ Very well,” said 
the fat man; “ you may run on land but I will run on water. We will 
run to-morrow.” 

The fat man collected a great number of his people, whom he 
posted in the river all along the course to the starting place, telling 
each one to stick up his head when the land runner had come almost 
up to him. As was customary in the contests of great sorcerers, the 
wager in this race was the head of the loser. 

The racers started. The slim young man ran with all his might, 
but every little while the fat man, as he thought, stuck his head out 
of the water in advance of him. When he returned to the starting 
place the fat man was there before him. ‘“ You have won the race,” 
said the young man. “Of course I have,” said the fat man, and 
seizing the young fellow by the neck he led him to a stone where he 
cut off his head. 
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Then the fat man’s friends, all coming out of the water, went to the 
starting place. When they looked at the dead land runner they said: 
“Oh, what a fool! Oh, what a fool!” 

Now, the old man, the water runner, was a mud turtle. The land 
runner was a bear, but he had been a fox until he lost his tail in the 
ice. Bears are all stub-tailed since the fox lost his tail in the ice. 


46. Toe Woman Wuo Became a MANEATER THROUGH THE ORENDA 
or Her: Huspanpn’s Dogs 


There was once a man who, in company with his wife and little 
daughter, went hunting in a distant region. Having arrived at his 
destination, the man built a brush lodge in the woods. Every day he 
went in pursuit of game. 

The man had three dogs, who were his brothers, and of whom he 
was fond. He shared his food with them and felt bad if they were 
ill-used. When he left them at home he always told his wife to feed 
them well and to take good care of them, but in spite of this she abused 
the dogs; no matter how long he was away, she would give them 
nothing to eat. At last, the smallest of the three dogs told the man 
how badly they were treated, saying, “ Our sister-in-law never gives 
us anything to eat; whatever she cooks, she herself eats; if you will 
watch her, you will see how it is.” When her husband was around 
the woman was kind to the dogs in order to deceive him. The little 
dog, however, told him all that happened in the lodge while he was 
away hunting. 

Now, the little dog was fond of good things; so one night he said 
to his brothers, “I will get some food without asking, if only you 
will help me.” He had noticed that the woman kept food for her- 
self, which she hid under the skins on which she slept, and had seen 
her hide there a skin bag of roasted corn. He said further to his 
brothers, “ You are large and strong and can get it while she is 
asleep.” ‘No,’ said the large dog; “we are heavy and awkward, 
and we would only awaken her; but you are light and small, and so 
can lie down by her without being noticed.” “ Very well; I will 
try,” was the little dog’s answer to this. 

So at midnight, when all were sound asleep, the little dog, making 
his way to the bag of roasted corn hidden under the woman’s head, 
pulled it carefully until he got it out. The large dogs had drawn 
the door flap aside for him, and all three, well pleased, ran off toward 
the spring, where they could obtain water to wash down the roasted 
corn. The little dog said to one of his brothers, “ You can carry the 
bag now.” In taking it he tore it open, when they found it was 
merely a pouch of roots, bark, and leaves instead of a bag of corn; 
so they had got into trouble for nothing. Then the large dog said, 
“The safest way for us is to carry this bag back, and you who got it 
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must return it.” So, taking it back, the little dog placed it with the 
torn side down, near the woman’s head. The next morning when the 
woman shook the skins she found the pouch torn and laid the blame 
on the mice. 

A few days after this the little dog said to the man, “ We are going 
to punish our sister-in-law for the bad treatment she gives us.” The 
man decided that he would say nothing, and that they might punish 
her if they wished. The next morning he said to his dogs, “ You 
must stay at home, for I shall be away all night.” After he had 
gone the woman began cooking, and the little dog watched all her 
movements. When she took the meat down his mouth watered for 
a piece of it. The dogs sat around watching her as she cut it up, 
but she did not give them even a mouthful. It so chanced that she 
cut her finger badly and was not able to stanch the bleeding. In at- 
tempting to do so she even thrust the finger into her mouth and begau 
sucking it. She found that she liked the taste of her own blood, and 
later even the meat she was cooking did not taste so good. So she 
sucked all the blood out of that finger; then she cut another finger 
and sucked that, for she had forgotten all about the cooking. Next 
she cut one arm and sucked it, then the other; then one leg and then 
the other. Finally, when she had sucked all the blood out of her 
body, she cut off her flesh, piece after piece, and ate it. The dogs 
sat around watching her, and her little girl also was looking on. 
After she had eaten all her own flesh she seized her daughter and, 
though the child cried and begged for mercy, the unnatural mother, 
paying no heed to her pleadings, killed her and ate her. 

Then the woman ran off in the direction her husband had taken. 
Suddenly the hunter heard something behind him. Turning, he 
saw the little dog, who said to him: “I have come to tell you that 
your wife has become a man-eater; she has eaten the flesh off her 
own body and has eaten your child, and is now on your trail. We 
must run for our lives. We will go to the settlement and you must 
tell the people to leave the place and run, for one is following us who 
will devour them all. Those who believe you will escape, but those 
who do not will die. We must run with all speed, for she is following 
us fast.” 

Now, it was through the orenda of the dogs and their influence 
that the woman had become a man-eater. 

When they reached the settlement, the man told the people of 
their danger. Some escaped, but the woman quickly ate ali who 
remained. Again she followed on her husband’s trail. The little 
dog told the man when the woman reached the settlement, and soon 
after said, “ Now do your best, for she is coming with greater speed 
than before; we are near a large river.” The fugitives reached the 
river and the man, making a small raft, quickly got on it with his 
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dogs. He was in the middle of the stream when the woman reached 
the bank and called out, “ Your flesh is niine. I am going to eat it.” 
Thereupon she made a great leap with the intention of landing on 
the raft, but missing it, she was drowned. After the fugitives had 
crossed the river and had given thanks for their escape, the little 
dog said, “ We shall soon come to a village, and you must do my 
bidding.” 

When they came to an opening or clearing in the forest they saw 
near by a wretched-looking lodge, and the little dog said, “ We are 
going there; a couple ef poor old people live in that lodge.” On 
entering, the hunter asked the old man of the lodge whether he could 
stay with him for a short time. The old man answered: “ It is diffi- 
cult to grant your request. We have as much as we can do to live 
ourselves.” “It is true,” said the man, “ you are very poor; so are we. 
I am not in search of a good home. I am looking for people in my 
own circumstances.” ‘“ Very well,” said the old man, “you can stay 
with us, but the chief of the place knows already that you have 
come; he has great magic power and I am afraid that he will take 
your life.” i 

Some time passed. Every night the old man would spend a long 
time in relating the history of the chief and the people. As the 
visiting man was a good hunter, he brought in much game and 
soon the old man’s lodge was full of meat. After a while the old 
man said, “ We have decided to adopt you, and you shall be one of 
our children.” 

The chief knew that there was a stranger in the place, and the 
old man said: “ He will be here in two days; he is coming to see who 
is with us. He will tell you that he is your uncle, and will challenge 
you toa foot race. You must ask for two days’ time for preparation.” 
“Very well,” said the man, and as usual he started off to hunt. His 
dog seemed to know where all the bears were. When he had killed 
as many as he wanted he went home. The old man said, “ The chief 
has been here, and he challenges you to a foot race.” 

When the time came for the race, the old man and his wife and 
granddaughter started for the race course. The man had said to 
him, “I will come as soon as I can make my preparations.” The 
second dog volunteered to take the man’s place in the race, but the 
little one said, “ You stay at home and I will do the hunting”; and 
to the man he said, * Take off your garments and let me have them.” 
When the dog had put on the garments, he looked just like the man. 
The other dog said to the man, “ We will go off hunting while he is 
doing the running.” The hunter and the dog were very happy, for 
they knew that their little brother would win the race. 

When the people had assembled on the race course and the old man 
saw his supposed son coming, he said, “See how well our son is pre- 
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pared for the race.” They saw no difference whatever between the 
person before them and their adopted son. There were many people 
present, for the village seemed to be very large. Meanwhile the 
hunter who had accepted the challenge was off in the woods. One 
of the dogs said to him, “They are now ready to start. They have 
started.” Though far off in the woods, the dogs seemed to see every- 
thing. All at once they called out: “ Owe! Owe! Our brother has 
won the race. Did we not tell you that he would never be outrun? 
Now we may as well go home.” So they started homeward. They 
had been at the lodge but a short time when the runner came in, and, 
taking off the garments of the hunter, who then put them on again, 
the three dogs laid down by the fire. 

It is said that during the race the chief, seeing that he was out- 
stripped, threw a horn after the dog-man, which stuck into his foot. 
While the dog-man was trying to pull out the horn, the chief passed 
him, calling, “ What are you doing there? Get up!” By the time 
the deg-man had drawn the horn out of his foot, his enemy was 
near the goal. But, springing up, he threw the horn at his enemy; 
it stuck into the chigf’s foot, causfng him to fall to the ground. 
Then the dog-man ran ahead, calling out, “ Why do you not get up? 
You can not sit there and beat me.” But before the chief could pull 
out the horn, the dog-man had passed the goal. 

When the old man came home he said to his son, “I thank you for 
outrunning your enemy; there has never beer anyone to outrun him; 
all have been beaten. Since the wager was heads, you can take his 
life whenever you wish.” Then he asked the man whether he had 
done his best. ‘“ No,’ said he, “I used about half my strength.” 
* Very well,” said the old man; “he has another game to propose; 
he will never stop proposing trials of strength, skill, or speed until 
he has taken your life. To be beaten this time makes him very angry ; 
in two days he will challenge you to play ball with him.” “All right,” 
replied the man, “ I am ready to meet him.” 

In two days they saw the chief coming, and as he entered the iSidisd. 
he said: “I am sick for a game of ball, and I challenge you to play 
a game against me; you won in one game, so now try another. I will 
wager all I have, and if you win, you shail be chief in my place.” 
The man replied: “I also am sick from lack of amusement and I 
accept your challenge. I have never met the man who could beat me 
in a game of ball. But give me time. You have come unexpectedly, 
and I must make a ball club.” ‘“ Very well,” said the chief, going 
away. 

The bent ball club the hunter hung up to season, and the old man 
made strings; the next day they netted the club. They were ready 
just in time to go to the ball ground. The time appointed for the 
game was at midday, and the old man and woman said, “ We shall 
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now start.” “Very well; I shall come soon,” said the adopted son. 
‘Then the little dog said, “ Let it be our eldest brother who shall take 
part in this game.” So the man removed his garments, and the dog 
put them on; there he stood, looking just like the man. The little 
dog said, “ We shall surely win the game.” The hunter and the other 
dogs went to the woods to hunt, while the dog-man went to the ball 
ground. 

The chief was on the spot watching impatiently for the man. At 
last he saw him coming, with his long hair tied back; he carried 
his club well and looked splendid. The old man, supposing it was 
his son, said: “ Now, you must use all your strength and must not 
be beaten.” The dog-man saw that his antagonist was walking 
around in the crowd, with a very proud and haughty manner. The 
dog-man seemed very mild and without strength enough for the 
game. 

Seeing that it was time to begin, the people fell back and gave 
room to the players. When the word was given the players came 
forward, and the chief said: “I will take my place on this side.” 
“No; you shall not,” said the other; “ you gave the challenge, and I 
will choose my place.” The chief had to yield, the dog-man choosing 
the side the chief wanted. They then began to play. ‘“ Now,” said 
the little dog to the hunter in the woods, “our brother has begun 
the game, which will be a very close contest.” Soon he said: “ The 
chief’s ball has missed the goal; they play well; our brother 
has caught and sent the ball back. Oh! now he has won an inning. 
They will play one more inning.” All at once he called out: “ They 
have begun again. It is a very close game. Our brother is having 
all he can do. We may be beaten, however.” ‘hen he called out: 
“ Owe! Owe! Our brother has won the game. You are chief, and 
all the old chief has is ours.” 

As the dog-man had won two straight games, he caught the chief 
by the hair and cut his head off. Many of the people thanked him. 
They said that the old chief had never spared them; that when he 
had been the loser he had always given the people up to slaughter 
and saved his own life. ‘The winner seemed to have won many 
friends among those who witnessed the game. The little dog said: 
“Now we shall go home.” They had been there but a short time 
when the ball player came in; giving back the man’s garments, he 
immediately became a dog again. 

When the old people came into the lodge they thanked their son, 
saying: “ You have done more than anyone else was ever able to 
do before. You are the chief now.” As they praised their son they 
did not know that it was a dog that had done the work. 

The next morning the little dog said: “ Let us go to live in the 
chief’s lodge.” So the hunter, with the old man and his family, 
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moved into the new lodge. All the old chief’s things had been left 
in their places, as they were part of the wager. Now, as the dogs 
were so full of orenda, he became a great chief and had much power 
and influence among the people. 

[The narrator of the foregoing story said: “It is true that when- 
ever a person loves a dog he derives great power from it. Dogs still 
know all we say, only they are not at liberty to speak. If you do not 
love a dog, he has power to injure you by his orenda.”’| 


47. Ganyabsicowa *° 


There was a man named Ganyadjigowa who lived in a lodge on 
a bay opening into a lake. One morning he went out im a bark 
canoe to fish, but catching no fish he came home and put the canoe 
away. Soon after this he said, “ Well, I must go somewhere,” so he 
walked along the shore of the lake until he came to its outlet, where 
he saw a lodge, which he entered. Finding no one at home and 
seeing plenty of meat, he ate what he wanted, and was starting off 
with a supply when he saw somebody with a big load of meat com- 
ing up from the lake. This was an old man named Twentgowa. 
They met and greeted each other, Ganyadjigowa saying, “I came 
to visit you; I have been in your lodge.” ‘“ Well, come back with 
me,” said Twentgowa.®® ‘No, I must go on,” said Ganyadjigowa. 
“Come again,” said Twentgowa. 

Ganyadjigowa did not go back, because he had stolen some of the 
meat. He swam across the outlet of the lake, and, keeping along the 
bank, he soon saw another lodge. Peeping into it he saw a large 
family—two old people and their children; these were Hongak 
people. After standing a while he thought, “I will go in,” and he 
did so. The inmates greeted him with, “ Where de you come from? ” 
“ From the other side of the lake,” answered Ganyadjigowa. ‘“ What 
do you come for?” they asked him. “Oh! to look around; it is so 
pleasant to-day,” Ganyadjigowa replied. “ How far will you go?” 
he was asked. “Around the lake,” he answered. 

The two men became good friends. Then Hongak * said, “ I must 
go with you, my friend.” “Very well,” said Ganyadjigowa, and 
they started along the shore. At midday they came to the mouth 
of a river and Ganyadjigowa asked, “ How can we cross the river? ” 
“Tet us swim,” said Hongak; “I suppose you know how to swim.” 
“Very well, indeed,” ‘said Ganyadjigowa. So they swam across the 
river and then walked on till they saw a rock, then many rocks. 
As they went along the path grew narrower and narrower. Hongak 
was ahead. Ganyadjigowa picked up a stone, and tying a bark string 
around it hung it on Hongak’s back, so that he could not walk, for 
he kept slipping back. Ganyadjigowa said to him, “Go on! I am 
in a hurry. I want to get home before dark.” ‘“ Let me go, then,” 
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said Hongak; “ do not pull me back.” “Tam not pulling you back,” 
replied Ganyadjigowa; “I will go ahead if you like. Wait and I 
will pass you.” 

When Ganyadjigowa got ahead, he said, “Now, come on 
Hongak could not go, for he was unable to walk. Ganyadjigowa 
went on, leaving him behind. The path grew narrower and nar- 
rower until he came to a place where there was not room to walk, 
and he thought, “ How am I to get by these rocks?” The name of 
this place was Heiosdenoon (“the rocks go to the water”). 

Here Ganyadjigowa’ resolved to go back, but there was not room 
to turn around. Then he said, “I must go backward.” After a 
few steps in this way, he fell into the water and went under. When 
he thought he was past the rocks he came out of the water and 
walked on again. The sun was near the horizon and he thought, 
“When shall I get home?” It was soon dark. Finding a hollow 
tree, he crawled into it. 

Not long after this Ganyadjigowa heard footsteps in the leaves 
outside. The seund stopped at the tree. Ganyadjigowa kept very 
still. A voice said, “ Well, you are sleeping in here?” ‘“ Yes; I am,” 
replied Ganyadjigowa. “I want you to come out and talk with me,” 
was the challenge. Ganyadjigowa crawled out. There stood Hon- 
gak, the man he had left behind. ‘ Well,” Hongak asked, “do you 
know who I am?” “Why are you angry? I thought you wanted 
to stay. I urged you to come but you would not,” said Ganyadji- 
gowa. Hongak said: “No. You did something to make me stop. 
Look-at my back.” The feathers were all off where the stone had 
been secured. 

Now Hongak began to fight with Ganyadjigowa, who soon ran 
away, for he did not want to fight. Speedily overtaking him, Hon- 
gak began to fight again. Ganyadjigowa now grew angry. They 
fought till dark the next day. “Let us rest,” said Ganyadjigowa. 
“Well, you stay here; I will be back to-morrow,” said Hongak. As 
soon as Hongak was out of sight Ganyadjigowa ran away. Coming 
to a river he decided to try to swim, but the water ran too swiftly. 
He was carried downstream into rough water, where he could not 
help himself. In the water was a stone against which he was driven; 
he thought, “Now I am going to die.” He was on the stone all 
night. 

Hongak came back in the morning and, not finding his enemy, 
tracked him to the water. Then, saying, “I will catch him,” he 
went into the water and tried to swim. But the water ran so fast 
that it carried him down to the stone where Ganyadjigowa was. 
Hongak said, “I am going to die this time.” Ganyadjigowa heard 
someone talking, and he knew who it was. Now he tried to get 
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away. After struggling a long time he freed himself and came to 
shore. Hongak became filled with water and died. Then his body 
floated to shore, whereupon Ganyadjigowa said: “Oh! there is my 
friend. Did he think he could kill me? I have more orenda than he 
had.” Traveling on, Ganyadjigowa soon got home. 

One night he dreamed he was on the way to the west. Coming to 
a large opening and looking around, he saw a Ganiagwaihe approach- 
ing from the southeast. He thought, “I am going to die. That bear 
will eat me.” It came nearer and nearer. He went back and farther 
back. Soon from the northwest came a Djainosgowa.** Ganyadji- 
gowa continued going backward as fast as he could. At last the two 
animals met and began to fight. He stood and watched them, wonder- 
ing which would overcome his antagonist. As they fought they drew 
near him. He began to go backward again until he fell into a hole 
in the ground, with the two animals on him. Then he screamed: 
“Hurry up! Help me! I am going to die under these terrible 
creatures.” Awaking,he found himself alone with his skin blankets 
wrapped around him; he had rolled off his couch to the floor. He 
said, “ What a bad dream I have had!” 

Falling asleep again, again he dreamed of the same creatures, but 
thought they were in the woods and belonged to him. He made 
them stand near each other, and, laying a stick across them, he sat 
on it. Then he told the animals to go westward; they did so, where- 
upon he said, “ Oh, this is fun.” They reached the end of the earth 
very quickly. Then he jumped off, saying, “ Stay here until I come 
back.” He went south till he found a lodge; going in, he saw a 
fine-looking old man. “TI have come to see you; I am traveling 
around the earth,” said Ganyadjigowa. “Where do you come 
from?” asked the old man. “TI came from the Great Lake,” replied 
Ganyadjigowa. “ What do you travel for?” queried the old man. 
“Oh, just to see how the earth is and what people are living on it,” 
said Ganyadjigowa. “What is your name?” asked the old man. 
“ My name is Ganyadjigowa,” was the young man’s reply. “ What is. 
yours?” “My name is Djothowandon.*® My master lives not far 
away. You must see him before you visit me,” was the old man’s 
reply. 

Going in the direction pointed out, Ganyadjigowa came to a lodge 
standing on a big rock. He stood by the rock, thinking, “ How am I 
going to get up there?” Then he saw a narrow ledge running around 
and around; following this, he came to the lodge. On looking about 
he saw an old man sitting by the fire. They greeted each other, the 
old man saying, “ Why did you come here?” “Just to see all the 
world,” said Ganyadjigowa. ‘“ Where do you come from?” said the 
old man. “I came from the Great Lake,” said Ganyadjigowa. 
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* What is your name?” continued the occupant of the lodge. ‘“ Gan- 
yadjigowa,” the young man declared. ‘“ What is yours?” Ganyad- 
jigowa asked in turn. “I am called Dagwanoenyent,” said the old 
man. Then Ganyadjigowa said, “ Will you let me visit you?” “Oh, 
yes! you can stay with me as long as you like,” said the old man. “I 
will stay several days,” said the visitor. 

One morning Dagwanoenyent asked, “ Would you like to go down 
to see my servant?” “ Yes; I should like to go,” said Ganyadjigowa. 
They soon came to Djothowandon’s lodge, when Dagwanoenyent 
said, “ This is my servant’s lodge. Let us go in.” On going in Dag- 
Wanoenyent said, “ My servant is not at home. I believe he has gone 
to the southern end of the world.” Dagwanoenyent said, “A very 
cross people live there. My servant is trying to make them peace- 
ful.” ‘“ Now you would better go home. Something will come and 
chase you if you are down here at midday,” said the old man. “ Very 
well,” said Ganyadjigowa, starting after his animals. 

Soon, on seeing Dahdahwat °° approaching, Ganyadjigowa tried to 
hide, but he could find no place of concealment. Dahdahwat chased 
him, and, seizing him, threw him down and began to bite him. 
Ganyadjigowa could not get away. He tried so hard that the sweat 
came out like rain. Then he awoke. He was all wet and the sun was 
pouring in on him. He felt sad and worried about his dreams. 
About noon, becoming hungry, he said, “I must take my canoe and 
try to catch some fish.” He went far out into the lake, keeping a 
sharp lookout for fish. Seeing one, he jumped overboard after it, 
but could not find it. On seeing another he dived again—once 
more, no fish. He looked down again. Yes; there it was. He 
looked and looked. Then he found that there was a fish on the 
right side of his canoe, the shadow of which was visible down in 
the water. He caught the fish, and after eating it started to go home, 
but he was far out in the lake and did not know which way he had 
come. He made way very fast, however, in the right direction, as he 
thought, and reached the shore, but saw no lodge. 

Leaving his canoe, he walked toward home, as he supposed. He 
walked all day until night. Then he saw a hut in the woods. Going 
near it, he stood and listened. There was a man talking in the hut, 
who said: “ This is the way to get great magic power. I know all 
about what to do to get great magic power, and I can show anyone 
who comes here. I know the whole world and I can give magic power 
to whomsoever wants it. I wish Ganyadjigowa would come. I 
could show him how strong magically I am. He thinks he is the 
strongest man under the Blue Sky.” Ganyadjigowa thought, “ Why 
does he say this? Does he know that I am the strongest? I have been 
all over the world” (he had only dreamed that he had been). He 
still listened. Gaasyendiet‘ha™ (for this was the name of the old 
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man) continued: “I am the greatest runner and the greatest flyer in 
the world. I can make light go through the world. I have greater 
strength magically than anyone else. For several years the Duck 
people tried to chase me. I killed them all. I am the man ap- 
pointed many, many years ago to be chief of all the people under the 
Blue ‘Sky.” Ganyadjigowa said: “I would kill that man if he 
followed me. He must be crazy. He talks to himself all the time.” 

Then Ganyadjigowa, entering the lodge, said, “ You are talking 
about me, are you not?” ‘Oh, no,” replied the strange man. ‘“ Well, 
I will go. I thought you were talking about me,” repeated Ganya- 
djigowa. 

Going outside the hut, Ganyadjigowa picked up two stones and 
striking them together, said, “I would do that way with that man 
if he came after me.” Gaasyendiet‘ha, coming out of the hut, asked, 
“What are you saying?” “Oh, I was saying this is the best friend 
I have,” declared Ganyadjigowa. ‘“ What did you say about the 
stone?” asked Gaasyendiet*ha. ‘I said when my friend traveled he 
had to carry these stones, and if he went into the water he had to 
throw them away,” declared Ganyadjigowa. 

Half believing what was told him, Gaasyendiet‘ha went back into 
the lodge. Ganyadjigowa laughed and laughed, thinking, ‘“ Oh, what 
a fool he is! He believes what I say.” Then he went into the hut 
again. Gaasyendiet‘ha said, “ Why do you come here?’ Why do you 
not go home?” “Oh, I want to visit you until to-morrow morning,” 
said Ganyadjigowa. “No, I do not want such a man as you are 
around,” declared Gaasyendiet‘ha. “I will not trouble you. I will 
not chase you,” said Ganyadjigowa. “Goon home! I do not like 
you. You are too mean,” Gaasyendiet‘ha declared. Ganyadjigowa 
answered, “Oh, no! I am not.” Gaasyendiet*ha said, “ Well, stay 
then; but you must not talk to me.” ‘“ Very well,” said Ganyadjigowa. 

Night came. Sitting down by the fire with his pipe, Gaasyendiet‘ha 
put coals into it and began to puff clouds of smoke. Ganyadjigowa 
said, “ How do you get tobacco?” Turning around, Gaasyendiet*ha 
looked at him. ‘Do not speak to me,” commanded Gaasyendiet‘ha. 
Soon Ganyadjigowa asked, “ Does it taste good?” Gaasyendiet‘ha 
did not answer, but kept onsmoking. Soon afterward Ganyadjigowa 
spoke again, saying, ‘“‘ How strangely the smoke is rolling around the 
room.” Gaasyendiet‘ha said, angrily, “Go out of this hut! I tell 
you I do not want you here.” “But you said I might stay until 
morning,” pleaded Ganyadjigowa. “I will be quiet now; do not put 
me out.” ‘“ Very well,” said Gaasyendiet‘ha, and smoked on. 

Ganyadjigowa laughed. After a while he said: “I want to ask 
you a question. What is the world made of?” Gaasyendiet*ha turned 
around, feeling cross, but he did not answer. Then Ganyadjigowa 
continued, “ Do you believe people who say a man lives up in the Blue 
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Sky?” Gaasyendiet‘ha looked at him but did not answer and kept 
on smoking. Then Ganyadjigowa said, “ Do you believe this world 
stands on the Turtle’s back?” Gaasyendiet’ha, now angry, said, “ Did 
I not tell you not to talk to me?” Ganyadjigowa said, “ Yes; I am 
going to be quiet now.” Gaasyendiet‘ha kept on smoking. Then 
Ganyadjigowa said, “ Do you believe Hawenniyo *? made the things of 
the world?” There was no answer. Ganyadjigowa spoke again, 
saying, “ Well, do you believe the old folks who say that Dagwa- 
noenyent is still alive?” Gaasyendiet‘ha said nothing; he merely 
turned and looked at him, then he turned back, still smoking. Gan- 
yadjigowa said once more, “ Do you believe the old folks who say that 
wind goes everywhere?” Gaasyendiet‘ha sprang up, saying, “I will 
throw you out. I told you not to talk to me.” Ganyadjigowa said, 
“JT am going to be quiet now; do not throw me out.” Believing him, 
Gaasyendiet‘ha sat down. But after a while Ganyadjigowa began 
once more, “ Well, do you believe the old people who say that Hinon 
makes rain?” He received no answer. Soon again he asked, “ Do 
you believe the old folks who say that trouble comes to those who do 
not answer? Do you believe the old people who say that Hanisheo- 
non *’ is alive?” Picking up a club, Gaasyendiet‘ha began to strike 
Ganyadjigowa, who begged off with promises to be quiet. “No! get 
out! I do not want you here,” said Gaasyendiet‘ha. Ganyadjigowa 
begged hard. Gaasyendiettha became cool and quiet again. Gan- 
yadjigowa, laughing, said, “ Whenever I say anything people get 
cool.” In the middle of the night Ganyadjigowa spoke again. While 
Gaasy endiet*ha was still sitting by the fire smoking, he asked, 
“Do you believe old folks who say that water runs day and 
night?” Gaasyendiet‘ha did not answer. After a while Gan- 
yadjigowa said, “Do you believe that trees grow?” Gaasyendiet‘ha 
stood up; he was very mad. Ganyadjigowa said, “Oh, do not be 
mad. I merely want to know things.” Gaasyendiet‘ha asked, “ Do 
you believe Hawenniyo is alive?” “No,” replied Ganyadjigowa. 
“T do,” said Gaasyendiet‘ha. “Do you not believe he made the 
woods?” Gaasyendiet‘ha asked. “No; Hawenniyo does not make 
anything because he is not alive,” declared Ganyadjigowa. “Do you 
not believe the wind goes everywhere?” asked Gaasyendiet‘ha. “He 
goes only just outside of my person,” said Ganyadjigowa. “Oh! 
what a fool you are; the wind blows all over the world,” said 
Gaasyendiet‘ha. Ganyadjigowa said, “Oh, no; it goes merely 
around this lake.” Gaasyendiet‘ha said, “ You can go way off there 
to that high mountain (pointing toward the east). You can not 
stand there.” “Oh, yes, I can,” said Ganyadjigowa. “Do you not 
believe water runs all the time?” Gaasyendiet‘ha persisted in ques- 
tioning. “Oh, no,” said Ganyadjigowa; “when it is night, water 
stops.” Gaasyendiet‘ha said, “ Well, what do you believe?” 
94615°—18——_16 
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Now, Ganyadjigowa began seemingly to believe just as Gaasyen- 
diet‘ha did. Then Ganyadjigowa inquired, “ Do you believe trouble 
will come if I tell you something, and you do not mind me?” “ How 
can you make trouble for me? You have to die before I do,” declared 
Gaasyendiet‘ha. “I do not want to make trouble for you. Other 
things will do that,” said Ganyadjigowa. Gaasyendiet‘tha replied, 
“Go to sleep. I do not want to talk all night.” Gaasyendiet‘ha still 
sat by the fire smoking. Soon Ganyadjigowa said, “Do you know 
anything when you are asleep?” No answer. Again he asked, 
“What would you do if Wind should come here?” Flashing up, 
Gaasyendiettha said, “ Now go! I do not like you.” Ganyadjigowa 
began to beg, but Gaasyendiet‘ha, seizing him by the hair, pushed him 
outside. “Oh! Jet me go in. I will stop talking now,” pleaded 
Ganyadjigowa. Gaasyendiet‘ha would not listen. “Go away! or I 
will kill you,” he said. Ganyadjigowa started off. Then he thought: 
“ That man did me ill. I wish I had magic power to blow down his 
lodge”; but he kept on. Gaasyendiet‘ha began to follow. Ganya- 
djigowa heard somebody coming. Looking back and seeing Gaasyen- 
diet‘ha, he went into a hollow tree. Gaasyendiet‘ha knew where Gan- 
yadjigowa was, but to fool him he went back a short distance and 
hid himself. Thereupon Ganyadjigowa said: “ That is the kind of 
man Iam. He did not see me.” So he started on. Gaasyendiet‘ha 
followed again, and seeing Ganyadjigowa, said, “ Now I have you, 
and I am going to kill you.” “Oh, no! I do not want to make trouble 
for you,” replied Ganyadjigowa. “ Yes, you do!”—and they began to 
dispute. Gaasyendiet‘ha said: “TI will ask you a question. How can 
you make Wind blow down my lodge?” Ganyadjigowa answered, 
“Oh! I do not know how.” “ Well, why did you ask the question, 
‘What will you do if a heavy wind blows away your lodge?’” 
inquired Gaasyendiet‘ha. “TI did not say that,” declared Ganyadji- 
gowa. “What did you say?” demanded Gaasyendiet‘ha. “I said 
there was a wind around the lake,” was Ganyadjigowa’s reply. 

“ To you believe that the earth can go down into the water? ” asked 
Gaasyendiet‘tha. “No; the earth is always on top of the water,” said 
Ganyadjigowa. “Do you believe the earth is on the Turtle’s back? ” 
inquired Gaasyendiet‘ha. “No; the Turtle is not strong enough to 
keep it up,” declared Ganyadjigowa. “ How is it kept up?” came 
the question. “Oh! the earth is very thick; nobody knows how 
thick,” asserted Ganyadjigowa. “I believe the Turtle is strong 
enough to keep the earth up, and when he gets tired the earth will 
sink down,” Gaasyendiet‘ha said. ‘“ Why, that is just what I believe,” 
Ganyadjigowa said. “No; it is different. You do not believe as I 
do.” declared Gaasyendiet‘ha. ‘“ Well, do you know what I believe? ” 
asked Gaasyendiet‘ha. “The old folks used to say that you believed 
the earth never goes into the water,” was Ganyadjigowa’s rejoinder. 
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Gaasyendiet‘ha asked, “ Well, do you believe that I can kill you?” 
“ Yes, yes!’ said Ganyadjigowa, while he kept backing away. Gaasy- 
endiet‘ha threatened, “I will kill you now.” “What have I done 
that you'should kill me?” demanded Ganyadjigowa. “ You told me 
that I believe the earth is very thick,” said Gaasyendiet‘ha, turning to 
go home. Ganyadjigowa kept on laughing, and said, “That is the 
kind of a man I am.” Now, Gaasyendiet‘ha, on hearing this, came 
back quickly, and shaking him, threw him on the ground, whereupon 
he cried out: “Oh, my friend! do not kill me. I am always on your 
side.” “No; I will not stop until I kill you,” said Gaasyendiet‘ha. 
Then he thought: “Why do I kill this man? Soon Hanisheonon 
will come around and punish me for it,” so he let Ganyadjigowa go. 
Ganyadjigowa, laughing, said, “ That is the kind of a man I am.” 

Now Gaasyendiet‘ha grew very angry, and caught him by the neck, 
saying, “Go far away west.” Going through the air, Ganyadjigowa 
fell just where the sun sets. As he fell he said: “Oh! what fun to 
be in the air. Now, where is that man? He does not believe any- 
thing.” Gaasyendiet‘ha heard him, and, flying through the air, came 
to the spot where he was and asked, “ What were you saying?” 
“Oh! I was saying what a nice place this is,” replied Ganyadjigowa. 

Gaasyendiet‘ha now caused Ganyadjigowa to become S‘hodieons- 
kon. Then Ganyadjigowa traveled north, saying, ‘ I must go and see 
where my friend lives.” Seeing a great rock on which stood a lodge, 
he thought, “This must be the place I dreamed of.” He went to a 
hut near by. A man sat there, who greeted him with, ‘ Where do 
you come from?” “I come from the Great Lake,” said Ganyadji- 
gowa. Then the man asked, “ Why did you come here?” “Oh! I 
was lonely at home,” answered Ganyadjigowa. ‘“ Very well; what 
is your name?” he was asked. ‘“ Ganyadjigowa,” he replied. “ What 
is your name?” demanded Ganyadjigowa. ‘ Djothowandon,” was 
the answer. “Can I visit you?” he was asked. “No; you must go 
to my master first,” said Djothowandon. ‘ Where does he live?” 
inquired Ganyadjigowa. “ You will see his lodge on a great rock 
not far from here,” was the old man’s answer. 

On reaching the rock Ganyadjigowa saw the lodge that stood on 
it. Looking in he saw an old man sitting by the fire; he thought to 
himself, “‘ This is the same man who threw me off west.” The man 
turned, and, looking at Ganyadjigowa, said, “ Well, who are you?” 
“T am Ganyadjigowa,” replied the visitor. ‘“ What is your name?” 
asked Ganyadjigowa. “I am Dagwanoenyent,” replied the man. 
“Will you let me stay with you a few days?” asked Ganyadjigowa. 
“Oh, yes! you may stay as long as you like. I am always glad to 
have somebody with me. I am lonely sometimes,” said the old man. 

One morning Dagwanoenyent said, “Do you not want to go to see 
my servant?” “Oh, yes!” said Ganyadjigowa. They went to 
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Djothowandon’s. Dagwanoenyent, looking around, said: “ My ser- 
vant is not at home. I think he has gone to the southern end of the 
earth. A very churlish people live there. He is going to try to make 
them good and quiet. If they do not obey him, I must go to eat them 
all.” “ How far is it from here?” asked Ganyadjigowa. “Oh! you 
would not get there in fifty winters,” declared Dagwanoenyent. “If 
that is true,” retorted Ganyadjigowa, “it will be a hundred winters 
before your servant will come back.” ‘Oh, no!” said Dagwanoen- 
yent; “my servant travels very fast. He will be in a place as soon 
as he thinks of it.” “I do not believe that,” said Ganyadjigowa. 
“Get out of here!” said Dagwanoenyent; “some people are coming 
this morning who will bewitch you if you are around here.” 
Ganyadjigowa started off. Soon he saw Dahdahwat coming. 
When Dahdahwat came near he was going to strike Ganyadjigowa, 
but the latter said, “Do not kill me. I am not strong enough in 
orenda to fight you.” Dahdahwat chased him and kept biting him 
until he was dead. . Then said Dahdahwat, “I have killed S‘thodieon- 
skon,** who has great power magically. I will go home now.” While 
on the way he saw a man coming toward him. When they met 
Dahdahwat greeted him with, “ Where are you going?” “Oh! Iam 
going to see the man who was killed this morning,” said the stranger. 
“Well, what is your name?” said Dahdahwat. “ My name is Djoii- 
aik,” replied the stranger: “ What are you going to do when you get 
there?” asked Dahdahwat. “Oh, nothing!” and they passed on. 
When Djoniaik came to the spot where Ganyadjigowa lay and saw 
how Dahdahwat had bitten him, he dug many kinds of roots, and, 
making a powder of them, began to doctor Ganyadjigowa; he rubbed 
the powder over his body, and soon Ganyadjigowa was alive again. 
Ganyadjigowa said: “ That is the kind of man I am. Where is the 
Dahdahwat?” Dyjoniaik answered: “Do not say that. He must be 
near by.” Ganyadjigowa. would not stop, but kept scolding and 
scolding, getting more angry all the time. Djoniaik went off. 
“Now, I must go to my friend, Dagwanoenyent,” said Ganyadji- 
gowa. When he got to his friend’s lodge Dagwanoenyent laughed, 
saying, “A man came here to notify me that I should go to see the 
spot where you lay dead.” “Oh, pshaw!” said Ganyadjigowa; “I 
shall never die. Have you never heard the old folks say that if 
S‘hodieonskon died he would soon come to life again?” “ Yes,” said 
Dagwanoenyent, “I have heard so. Is that why you came to life?” 
“ Yes,” declared Ganyadjigowa. ‘“ Well,” said the old man, “I want 
you to go where the churlish people live. My servant has come, and 
he says they will never be quiet. I have heard old men say that S‘ho- 
dieonskon can make churlish people quiet.” “Al right, I will go,” an- 
swered the young man. When he came down from the rock on which 
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Dagwanoenyent’s lodge was built, S‘hodieonskon, taking hold of the 
rock, tried to turn it over. Dagwanoenyent, feeling his lodge move, 
declared, “This must be my friend who disturbs me.” Ganyadji- 
gowa kept at work, and at last over went the rock, breaking the lodge 
to pieces. The old man, who was wounded on the head, cried, “ Oh! 
my dear friend; I must kill him now”; and, getting up, he tried to 
run after him, but his head was so dizzy that he soon fell. Ganyadji- 
gowa came around the rock, and seeing the old man with blood flow- 
ing from his head, began to laugh, saying: “ What does he think? 
Does he not know that I am stronger magically than he is?” Having 
rolled the rock over on Dagwanoenyent, he went on. 

When he came to the place where the churlish people lived, he stood 
near the earth lodge in which they all dwelt, thinking, “TI will roll 
this lodge over.” Taking hold of the end, he lifted it up. The peo- 
ple ran out, and, seeing a man standing there holding up the end of 
their lodge, they began to bite him. Then Ganyadjigowa ran with 
all his speed to get outside of the crowd. The people pursued him, 
but he escaped. “That is the kind of a man I am,” S‘hodieonskon 
exclaimed. 

He walked westward until night, when he came to a cliff. De- 
scending a short distance on one side, he saw a hole in the cliff wall. 
“Somebody seems to be living here,” thought he; “I will go in and 
see.” Inside he found a large room in which sat an old man; then 
another room, and another, until he saw seven. ‘“ Well,” asked 
Ganyadjigowa, “what are you folk doing in the cliff?” “Why do 
you want to know?” they demanded. “Oh! I go around the world 
to make all quiet and happy,” said the young man. “We do not 
believe you, and we do not want you here,” they continued. These 
were all brothers—seven Sigweont. “Do you believe that Hani- 
sheonon is alive?” asked Ganyadjigowa. “Oh, no!” they said. 
“ What do you believe?” the young man inquired. “ We believe that 
Hanisheonon is Hayadagwennio.”®* Then Ganyadjigowa said, 
“ Well, do you believe that the earth is thin and stands on a Turtle?” 
“No; the earth is thick,” they declared. “ Do you believe that Hani- 
sheonon made the earth?” asked Ganyadjigowa. ‘No; we believe 
that Hayadagwennio made the world,” they replhed. “ Did you ever 
hear of anyone living covered up in the earth?” the young man 
asked. “No,” was the response. “ Now we will tell you that we are 
the fathers of Hanisheonon,” said Sigweont.*® These old men would 
not believe Ganyadjigowa, who, becoming discouraged, said, “I am 
going away.” 

While turning around Ganyadjigowa saw a lodge in the woods. 
Disdis*? lived here. Hearing a thumping noise from within, Ganya- 
djigowa, looking through a crack, saw an old man who had a thin 
piece of wood into which he was pounding something. Then he would 
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put the wooden object into his face. “ Well, I have never seen such a 
man as that. He is making a mask,” thought Ganyadjigowa. “I will 
take the roof off his lodge and afterward make it rain.” Getting 
into the lodge he threw off the roof. The old man did not know the 
roof was off. Then going into the spring near by, Ganyadjigowa 
shook his wings so that the water flew high and came back just to the 
spot where the old man’s lodge was. “ My lodge is getting old,” said 
the old man; “the rain comes into it. I must go to sit where it is 
dry;” but he could find no dry place. ‘“ Well, what is the reason of 
this?” thought he. Then he left his work, saying, “I will go to find 
somebody to make a new cover for my lodge.” He heard a noise at 
the spring and saw somebody standing in the water. Going to the 
spring, he asked, “ Well, what are you doing?” “Oh! I am trying © 
to fish,” replied Ganyadjigowa; “ when I get the water away it will 
be easy.” “Get out!” said the old man; “that is my spring. If you 
do not go I will kill you.” “Oh! Iam not afraid of you. You are 
too old. You are not strong magically now,” was the young man’s 
answer. “ Well, I can kill you quickly,” retorted the old man. ‘“ No; 
you are too old,” Ganyadjigowa declared. “Say, old man, I want 
to ask you a question. Do you believe Hanisheonon is alive?” “Oh, 
no! I am Hanisheonon myself,” said the old man. “Oh, no! you are 
not. Do you believe the earth is resting on the back of a Turtle?” 
inquired Ganyadjigowa. “No; I am holding up this earth myself,” 
said Disdis. “Do you believe water always runs? ” demanded the 
young man. “ That is not true; when it gets to the lake it stops,” 
said the old man. “If that is what water does, the lake would 
be more than full,” asserted the young man. “Oh! the water goes 
into the ground again and comes out in the springs,” replied the old 
man. “Oh!” said Ganyadjigowa, “I told you the water was always 
going.” The old man held his head down. Ganyadjigowa asked 
again, “If mud goes into swamps will it stay there?” “No; I do 
not think so,” said the old man. Then Ganyadjigowa said: “T will 
give you another question: Do you believe what the old folk say— 
that they went all over the world?” “Oh, no!” answered the old 
man; “I do not think so.” “ Well, I must go away,” said Ganyadji- 
gowa; “I do not think I can do anything with you.” 

After traveling a long while, one morning Ganyadjigowa came to 
a lodge. Looking in, he saw an old man, Ganenaitha,** sitting by the 
fire. Soon the old man said: “It seems to me that my nephew is 
around here. Yes, I think my nephew is around here somewhere. 
Well, my nephew, come in. Why do you stay outside? I suppose 
you have come to visit me.” Come in.” “ Well,” answered Ganyadji- 
gowa, “this is the first time I have found my uncle. I will go in, 
for my uncle wants me to do so.” Entering the lodge, he asked. 
“Well, uncle, what do you want?” “Oh! I just want to see you to 
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to visit me. We wager our necks. I have splendid canoes made of 
white flint with which to race on the waters.” ‘“ Very well,” said 
Ganyadjigowa, “that is what I used to play with.” The old man 
started to get the canoes, and bringing them all out, said, “ Now, 
take your choice.” Looking carefully and seeing a poor old canoe, 
Ganyadjigowa said, “This will do for me.” “Oh, pshaw!” an- 
swered the old man; “that is the worst one I have; you ought to 
take something better. That canoe can not help you. It will tip 
over when you sail it.” This was, however, the boat possessed of the 
greatest power, which the old man wanted to use himself. ‘ Well,” 
said the old man, “let us go there.” Now the lake was a little way 
inland. When at the edge of the lake, they put the boats on the 
water, the old man saying, aw onen. The two canoes started. 
Ganyadjigowa’s canoe having the greater magic power, the old man 
was left behind. When Ganyadjigowa got to the other end of the 
lake he said, “‘ Where is my uncle,” and sat waiting. After a great 
while he saw the old man coming, away behind. When the latter 
came up, he said, “ Let us rest until to-morrow.” After a while Gan- 
yadjigowa pretended to go to sleep. The old man looking at him, 
said, “ He is asleep now;” so getting into Ganyadjigowa’s boat, he 
said to it, “I want you to go where the sun goes down.” Ganyadji- 
gowa heard all. The boat rushed off through the air. Ganyadji- 
gowa, getting up, looked at his uncle’s boat. “ What a mean boat my 
uncle has,” he said, then exclaiming, “I want you to go where my 
uncle has gone.” Thereupon with a white flint stone he struck the 
bow of the boat. The canoe, becoming alive, went very fast, faster 
than his uncle in the old boat. While flying Ganyadjigowa com- 
menced his song, “ Now we are in the race of my uncle—Onen daon- 
diyentadon nhaknosen.” 

In a little while he saw a small speck ahead. As he drew nearer, 
the speck became larger and larger. At last they arrived at the place 
where the sun goes down, and the old man reaching there first, 
Ganyadjigowa said: “ You cheated me. I am going to cut your head 
off.” The old man answered: “ Oh! I have not cheated you. I tried 
to wake you, but I could not, so I let it go.” “ Why did you come 
so far? You live way back at the other end of the earth,” declared 
the young man. “Oh, that is nothing; I came to see how the sun 
goes down,” was the reply. “No; I think you tried to get away 
from me,” said Ganyadjigowa. “No; I was going back soon,” re- 
torted the old man. “ Well, let us go,” said Ganyadjigowa. “ Very 
well,” said the old man. Soon they went back, whereupon Ganenaitha 
said: “ Now go to sleep. I want you to stay until morning.” But 
Ganyadjigowa did not sleep, but watched the old man until morning. 
Then he said, “ Now, let us start. Wait until I say ‘Go.’” Having 
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gotten into their canoes, the old man said “Go!” They both went 
very fast—the new boat faster than the other. Getting back to the 
starting place first, Ganyadjigowa looked back—away off was a 
speck; this was the old man returning. When he came in the latter 
asked, “ Do you know what this lake is called?” “No,” said Gany- - 
adjigowa. “Its name is Ganyodaigowane, ‘Great Lake.” Taking 
out a basswood knife, Ganyadjigowa thereupon cut off the old man’s 
head. 

Then Ganyadjigowa went northwestward in his own boat until he 
came to the edge of some rocks, where he saw a lodge. Soon a man 
came out and greeted him. “ Well, what are you living around here 
for?” asked Ganyadjigowa. “Oh! so I can see down the valley 
where people live. When they kill game I go and steal some of it,” 
came the reply. “I will give you a name,” said Ganyadjigowa; “I 
will call you Gaga.” *® “Very well. I like that. I can steal better 
now,” replied the man. 

As Ganyadjigowa walked along the edge of the rock he saw a 
great hemlock forest. While standing among the trees he heard 
some one saying Hihi. “ Well, who is Hihi? ”?°° he wondered. Soon 
he saw someone in a tree. “Oh! what an evil-looking man you are,” 
said Ganyadjigowa; “shall I give you a good name?” “ What can 
you call me? My name is good enough,” said the man. “TI will call 
you Hihi.” Hihi laughed, for he was glad he hadaname. Ganyadji- 
gewa came to a brook with rocky banks, and, going down to the water, 
he saw an ugly-looking old man, who said: “I am glad you are here. 
T am very hungry, so I will eat you.” “Oh! I am not good eating. 
I taste very insipid. Do not kill me,” replied Ganyadjigowa. “Why 
do you come here, then?” he demanded. Ganyadjigowa answered, 
“What would you do if the rocks should fall upon you?” “Oh! I 
should be glad. I have wanted for a long time to be covered up,” 
was the rejoinder. “Do you believe that Hanisheonon is alive?” 
asked Ganyadjigowa. “ Yes,” he responded. Ganyadjigowa’s next 
question was, “ Do you believe the earth rests on the Turtle’s back?” 
“Yes; I am standing on the Turtle,” the man answered. “TI didnot 
ask you where you were standing,” said Ganyadjigowa. “ Well, 
then, what did you ask me?” said the man. “Nothing. I tell you 
that Hanisheonon was killed last night,” said Ganyadjigowa. The 
man began to ery. He cried louder and louder until many of his 
people, hearing him, came and asked, “ Did that man make you ery? ” 
“Oh! I heard that Hanisheonon was dead,” he replied. Now all 
began to cry. Ganyadjigowa said: “Why do you ery? You are 
free now. I should be glad.” “ Well, I am not glad,” said the man. 
“JT will give you a name,” said Ganyadjigowa; “1 will call you 
Genonsgwa (“Stone Giant ”). 
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Ganyadjigowa started off, after saying to Genonsgwa and to his 
people, “I should be glad if you caught me.” The Genonsgwa, who 
were angry, followed him. They ran hard but they could not catch 
him. Ganyadjigowa began to fly, going up, up, up, until he reached 
the clouds. There he saw people. ‘“ Well, who are living here? I 
never before heard that people were living here,” he mused. Soon a 
man came near him who wore beautiful, downy clothes. He greeted 
Ganyadjigowa with, “ Where are you from?” “ From below,” was 
the answer. “How did you come?” was the next question. 
“Through the air,” was the response. “I suppose you bring news? ” 
“No; I came for amusement,” said Ganyadjigowa. “What is your 
name?” he was asked. “Ganyadjigowa,” he replied. “I will give 
you a name.” ‘“ Very well,” said the man. “TI will call you Sthadah- 
geah. This place where you live is strange,” declared Ganyadjigowa. 
“Yes; I can see all over the world,” came the answer. “ Well, how 
can I see?” said Ganyadjigowa. “ Look right straight down,” the 
man said. Ganyadjigowa, looking straight down, saw all over the 
world. It did not seem far down. Ganyadjigowa asked, “Do you 
know the man who lives by the side of the lake down there? He is 
a very mean man.” “ You must not do anything to that man,” re- 
sponded S‘hadahgeah;** “he has great orenda (magic power). He 
is chief of all gods. We are afraid of him. You must go now. The 
Wind is coming. It will kill you if you stay here.” 

Thereupon Ganyadjigowa went straight down. Then looking 
around, he saw somebody coming out of the ground. Going to the 
spot, he said: “What are you doing? Why do you live in the 
ground?” “Oh! I have always lived there. You need not bother 
me,” came the reply. “I will not bother you,” said Ganyadjigewa; 
I came merely to ask you a question: Is Hanisheonon alive?” ‘No; 
Hanisheonon is, I think, not alive. I believe Hanisheonon is mag- 
ically a great power,” said the man. “ Well, do you know where 
Hanisheonon lives?” inquired Ganyadjigowa. “ Yes,” was the re- 
ply. ‘“ Where is the place?” continued Ganyadjigowa. “ Right in 
the ground. That is why I live in the ground,” said the man. 
“Well, do you think you have the same power as Hanisheonon? ” 
he was asked. “Oh, no!” he replied. ‘Can you lll the people?” 
again queried Ganyadjigowa. He answered, “ Yes.” “Have you 
a name?” asked Ganyadjigowa. “I do not want a name,” he said. 
“Well, I will give you a name anyhow. I will call you Onoqgont- 
gowa,”?°? said the young man. The man hung down his head; then, 
raising it again, he said, “ Can you call me another name?” “ No; 
that is the name that suits you best. You are bad-looking,” said Gan- 
yadjigowa. The man cried (i. e., buzzed )—he was a winged Djihons- 
donqgwen.1 ‘“ Well,” said Onoqgontgowa, “ when they talk about 
me, they shall say Onoqgontgowa.” 
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Traveling on, Ganyadjigowa came to the lodge of Gaasyendiet‘ha, 
in which he saw an old man asleep. Ganyadjigowa went in. The 
old man, waking up, began to sing, “ Now he has come.” Ganyadji- 
gowa thought, ‘“ Why does he sing about me?” Gaasyendiet‘ha said 
to himself: “Oh! I have the backache. Why have I got it? Where 
is my friend, Ganyadjigowa? I would like to see him—he is such a 
strange fellow.” Ganyadjigowa looked around the room, and seeing 
a mallet, began to hit the old man on the head with it. The latter 
said, “ I believe mosquitoes are biting my head,” whereupon Ganya- 
djigowa hit him again. “ Well, it seems to me I hear Ganyadji- 
gowa talking,” said the man. He turned over—sure enough there 
was Ganyadjigowa. The old man said: “ What are you doing to 
my head? Why did you hit me? Do you suppose I will let you 
pound me?” “Oh, no! I did not strike you. I will call you my 
grandfather, and we will be good friends,” said Ganyadjigowa. 
“Very well; sit at the other end of the fire and be quiet,” replied 
Gaasyendiet‘ha. Ganyadjigowa sat down. After a while he asked, 
“To you know who planted the trees?” “Yes; the man in the 
blue sky,” was the reply. “ Oh, no! I planted them all,” said Ganya- 
djigowa. The men talked along as they had done the first time at 
Gaasyendiet‘ha’s house. At length Ganyadjigowa asked, “ What can 
kill you?” “Oh! a flag stalk that grows in swamps. If you strike 
me with that it will kill me,” answered the old man. Ganyadji- 
gowa went out to hunt for the flag and found a stalk. When he 
came back, the old man was eating wild cranberries. Ganyadjigowa 
hit him with the flag, which he thought went into his body, for the 
old man’s face was all red from the cranberries. Turning, Gaasy- 
endiet‘ha asked: “ Why do you strike me? You hurt me.” Ganya- 
djigowa, laughing, said, “The old man’s mouth is all bloody.” 
Thereupon he ran away because he thought the old man was going 
to die. 

Soon Ganyadjigowa saw a lodge in the side of a high rock. He stood 
before it, thinking, ‘‘ How can I throw that lodge down?” Soon 
the man living there came down and they greeted each other. Gan- 
yadjigowa asked, “ Why do you live in the rock? Will it not fall?” 
“No,” the man replied. ‘“ What would you do if a hard rain should 
come? Can you live on the level land?” was Ganyadjigowa’s next 
query. “No; I always live on the rocks. When I talk everybody 
hears me,” said the old man. “Go up and let me hear you talk,” 
commanded Ganyadjigowa. Going up, the man said, Wéiahah. 
Ganyadjigowa replied: “That will do. Come down. I am travel- 
ing and giving names. I will give you one, so whosoever speaks of 
you hereafter will call you Gwiyee.2°%* Now I want you to be quiet 
and not chase the people.” This is why Gwiyee never chases others. 
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Ganyadjigowa now went home. He was proud and said: “TI 
killed the old man who was called so powerful magically. I must 
go to-morrow to see him.” The next morning he went to Gaasyen- 
met‘ha’s lodge, where he heard singing. ‘ What kind of man is he? 
I thought I killed him,” mused Ganyadjigowa. The song ran, “I 
shall kill Ganyadjigowa as soon as I see him.” In a little while the 
old man, ceasing his song, began to talk. ‘“ Now I will go to see 
Ganyadjigowa and kill him.” Thereupon Ganyadjigowa said, “ My 
grandfather means to kill me, but I will burn his lodge,” and piling 
up a great quantity of brush, he set the lodge on fire. The blaze 
mounted very high. Gaasyendiet*ha said: “I believe the lodge is 
burning. I think Ganyadjigowa is doing this.” He was very angry, 
and sprang through the fire. The first thing Ganyadjigowa knew 
there was the old man, who asked, “ Why did you make this fire? ” 
“Oh! I did not make it. I came to blow it out,” he answered. 
Gaasyendiet‘ha continued, “ Who made it?” “Idonotknow. Ihave 
just come,” said Ganyadjigowa. They kept on talking, but the old 
man did not believe Ganyadjigowa and pounded him to death. 
Thereupon Gaasyendiet*ha whooped: “ That is the kind of a man I 
am. I am the most powerful man under the blue sky because I 
have the most powerful orenda.” The people all over the world, 
hearing his outcry, exclaimed, “ Ganyadjigowa is dead! ” 


48. HapenT‘HENI AND HAaNIGONGENDAT‘HA 2° 


In old times two young men living in a village were great friends, 
and on this account everybody disliked and shunned them. They 
could find no lodge in which to live, hence they said to each other: 
“ Since everyone dislikes us, the sooner we get out of this place the 
better.” So at last they went toward the south. 

On the way, whenever night overtook them they looked around for 
some place where dry leaves had fallen, so that there they might 
rest comfortably. All they had to eat at first was evergreens and 
lichens. Having made bows and arrows, they killed small birds. 
The young men were at this time about 20 years old. After they 
got out of the thick woods they came to marshy ground, but they 
still kept on. Occasionally one would say to the other, “I am afraid 
we shall never get through this rough place,” but his companion 
would encourage him, and on they would go. 

One day about noon they came to a large hemlock tree. “Climb 
up and look around,” said one; “ Seeif there are any people in sight.” 
The limbs of the tree came almost to the ground, hence he climbed it 
easily. From the top he saw a beautiful trail leading from the 
tree through the air. He called to his companion, “Throw down 
your bow and arrows and come up to see what a splendid trail I 
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have found.” The latter went up, and looking at the trail, said, 
“Tet us try it and see where it leads.” They looked in every direc- 
tion but saw no woods in any direction. It had been necessary that 
in whatever they undertook to do they should be of one mind. As 
they were now of one mind, they started off. The trail proceeding 
from the tree seemed as solid as if on the earth, and it extended as 
far away as they could see. 

The young men traveled on without knowing that they were going 
up until they had reached another world, which seemed very pleas- 
ant. The leader said, however: “ Do not stop. Let us go on and see 
where the trail will take us.” On the road there was plenty of game, 
but they gave no heed to it. After a while they came to a bark 
lodge out of which smoke was rising. One of the young men said, 
“Tt is customary for travelers to call at a lodge on the road and find 
who is living there; let us look in here.” The elder went in first. 
The lodge was of bark with a piece of bark suspended for a door. 
Pulling this aside, they saw an old man sitting within, who saluted 
them with: “I know the trouble you have had to undergo and how 
people disliked you; it is I who have called you. You shall stay 
with me a short time. You have come from the lower world. When 
there, you often spoke of the higher world, and I influenced you to 
follow the trail that leads up here. Now, come into my lodge and 
make a short stay, for I have promised to go elsewhere. As soon as 
you are gone, I shall go.” The young men went into the lodge. The 
speaker, who seemed about middle-aged, continued: “ You people 
down there often speak of an Elder Brother in the sky. I am he 
who makes light for you. Iam Kaahkwa, the Sun. Hawenniyo com- 
mands me, saying that I must give you light. This is my resting 
place, but I can stay here only a short time. Whenever you come 
this way, you must stop. I am always here at midday.” Thereupon 
he started toward the west, saying, “I go under the earth and come 
out in the east, and when you reach the next lodge you must stop.” 

They parted, and the two men soon came to the second lodge. 
One said to the other, “ We must call at this lodge, as the Sun told 
us to do.” The lodge looked exactly like the other. Entering, the 
young men saw an old woman, to whom they said, “ How do you 
do, grandmother?” “T am thankful that you have come,” said 
she; “it was your brother who sent you here. It is now time for 
you to eat. You have been long without food.” In one part of 
the room they saw a bark bowl containing boiled squash, which 
was evidently just out of the pot. They sat down, and the old 
woman gave each of them half a squash and a quarter of a loaf of 
corn bread, saying, “This will be enough for both.” “No,” 
answered one of the young men; “there is not more here than I 
can eat.” The old woman replied: “ It is enough; when you return, 
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stop and I will give you more. It is 1 whom people down below 
call the Moon.” When they entered her lodge, she was sewing 
skins. She continued: “It is the order of Hawenniyo that I make 
light for people on the earth, so that they can see at night. It is 
only at certain times that you see me completely. I tell you now 
that you must be on your guard, for the path before you is full of 
danger and difficulties. You must be brave and must never look at 
anything not in your path, for your enemy is outside of it; never 
heed anything you see or hear, for if you do, you are lost. You 
will soon pass this dangerous path, but remember my advice.” 

As the young men traveled on they saw all kinds of fruit and game. 
The first would call out, 1° “ Stop! come and eat; this is very good.” 
But keeping in mind the old woman’s words, they paid no heed. 
Each fruit had a phrase of its own, with which it begged the young 
men to come and eat it. After they had passed this place, they said, 
“ Perhaps we are out of trouble now; we shall soon come to the lodge 
where the old woman told us to stop.” 

After passing the first place they came to another. The first fruit 
was full of witchcraft or enchantment; if they had eaten of it, they 
would have become bewitched. At the second place, however, after 
eating plums and huckleberries they felt refreshed. The old woman 
had told them that animals were numerous along their path, but they 
passed these without harm. 

After a while they saw another lodge in the distance, whereupon 
one of the young men said: “ We are now in the place where we shall 
meet the greatest difficulty. We have no idea of our own except to 
follow the advice g:ven; since we have set out to come and are here, 
we must endure what we meet.” They talked in this way until they 
came to the lodge. Finding a man who called himself their uncle, 
they saluted him. He said: “I am glad that your brother has sent 
you. You are going to a large assembly, but you can not join it 
unless I transform you.”?°? One of the young men responded: “ How 
so? Weare men. Why should we be transformed? We have come 
here in our proper forms. Why should we change?” “ You have 
come here as you are, but it is my duty to prepare you to enter the 
assembly of this upper world,” replied the man. 

The other young man, looking steadfastly at his uncle, was not 
frightened nor discouraged. The old man, going to another part 
of the lodge, brought a long strip of bark, which he laid out length-- 
wise, saying, “ The first that came shall be transformed first.” There- 
upon he called him to come and lie on the bark. When the latter 
had done so, the man asked, “Are you ready?” “ Yes,” was the 
young man’s reply. At that moment the uncle blew through his hand 
on the young man’s head, separating the bones and flesh, which fell 
in two heaps. The other nephew, who stood looking on, saw that the 
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uncle separated the parts of every bone, and after wiping them, put 
them aside, cleaned; and he thought, “* My luck is hard. I am alone 
here; my friend is gone. That must have been very painful.” After 
every bone had been wiped and put in place, the old man said to the 
one yet unchanged, “ Now, be ready.” Then he blew through his 
hands on the head of the skeleton with force sufficient to send the 
skeleton a long distance. Thereupon the skeleton again became a 
man, ready for the assembly. This was the way in which each man 
had to be purified. 

The second nephew, not wishing to be treated in that manner, did 
not go forward willingly. But when the uncle was ready he gave 
the word, when it seemed that the nephew could not hold back. 
Lying on the bark, he was treated as his friend had been, while the 
latter in turn looked on. Because he was not so willing to submit, 
the body of the second youth was more difficult to clean. The old 
man washed and wiped each bone. The flesh remained in a heap by 
itself. The uncle took more uncleanness from this nephew than from 
the first. After he had finished the cleaning, he put the bones in 
place again, and saying, “Take care,” blew on the skull with such 
force that the skeleton was shot off a long distance. becoming a 
beautiful young man. The uncle said: “Sit down. You are now 
transformed. Now let us go outdoors and I will try you.” 

Going outside the lodge, the three stood in the clearing. At that 
time a deer was feeding on the grass, and the uncle told one of the 
young men to catch it, while to the deer he called out, “ Be on your 
guard; my nephew is going to kill you.” The deer sprang off, but 
had made only a few bounds when the young man seized it. Seeing 
how he caught the deer, and knowing that if he could catch a deer 
he was fit for any race, the uncle said, “ You are now ready to join 
the people of this world.” Then he told the second nephew to catch 
the deer, at the same time calling to the deer, “ Look out! if you 
are caught, you will lose your life.” The deer sprang off, but the 
young man, soon overtaking it, brought the animal to the old man, 
who said: “ You also are ready. You can now go to this great 
assembly and see what you can do.” 

They started but had not gone far when they saw a man approach- 
ing. They saw him go down into a little hollow ahead and come up, 
walking very fast. As they met he said to them: “ You have come, 
brothers, and the object of your mission shall be accomplished. Your 
Elder Brother wished you to come, so now you shall go with me to 
this great assembly. He who has charge of it is the same person who 
made the lower world, from which you have come. As you can not 
well go alone, I have been sent to conduct you.” They went at what 
seemed to the young men incredible speed. Soon they could hear a 
noise as of a great many voices, which increased continually. The 
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man said: “It is the sound of mirth from the assembly.” When they 
drew near there seemed to be a large settlement. The man said: 
“ Your sister has her lodge off at one end of the settlement, and your 
brothers are there, too; but you can not go into their lodge. You 
have not died *°* yet, so you must pass through the same change as 
they have done in order to enter their dwellings.” As they went along 
they felt a great desire to go in but knew they would not be ad- 
mitted. They inhaled the odor of every flower on their path. After 
a while their guide pointed to a Long Lodge, saying: “ That is the 
lodge of Hawenniyo,’®® who made the world below and’ who allowed 
you to come here. We will sit on the threshold, and afterward we will 
goin.” The Long Lodge, which was built with very low walls, was 
hung inside with boughs, which gave out a delightful odor. As the 
air moved a perfume came from the flowers and herbs Within. Onen- 
tering they saw a great many people who had come to praise Hawen- 
niyo and to have part in the Green Corn dance. These people never 
noticed that two beings of human flesh and form were present, be- 
cause the young men had been purified. A man came out of the as- 
sembly and proclaimed from a high place what things were to be 
done. The guide said: “ This is the one whom you call Hawenniyo.” 
The young men looked on with great wonder to see so many dancing 
together. During an interval in the dance the guide said: “ You un- 
derstand, probably, why you have been allowed to visit this place. It 
is here that those who are good in the other world come when they 
die. Now, I will go back with you. When you reach home you shall 
tell your people what you have seen since I first met you.”"1° The 
guide then turned back, and the young men went on alone. 

The youths traveled very swiftly, calling at each place at which 
they had stopped when coming, but only to return thanks, as they 
were now on the way home. On reaching the Sun’s lodge, the Sun 
said: “ You are going home now. It is I who caused you to come 
hither. You have been traveling 10 days. What we call one day 
here is a year in the other world. Ten years ago you started from 
your home below.” When they got back to the lower world they 
were 30 years old. The 10 years seemed no longer than the interval 
between going in the morning and coming in the evening. The Sun 
took them as far as the hemlock tree from which the trail began, 
where they found their bows and arrows sticking in the ground, coy- 
ered with moss. As the Sun took them in his hand he wiped off the 
moss, and immediately they were as new as if just made. He said 
that the people of the place where these travelers lived had moved 
away, adding: “I will direct you to them.” In those times a mile 
was as far as a man could see, and it was 12 “looks” from the 
hemlock tree to the site of the settlement. When they came to the 
end of 12 “ looks” the Sun said, “ This is where you started.” Here 
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clearings and little hillocks where corn had grown were still to be 
seen where formerly grass was growing everywhere. The Sun said: 
“You will find your people 12 ‘looks’ farther on; when you come 
to the first lodge you must ask the old man whether he had heard 
years ago of two boys who were lost, and learn the number of years 
from that time until the settlement moved. If he gives you no in- 
formation, go to the next lodge, where you will find an old woman; 
ask her the same questions. Now we must part.” 

The Sun turned back and the boys went forward. After a time 
they came to a clearing, in which they saw a village. As the Sun 
had commanded, they entered the first lodge. They called the old 
man sitting there grandfather and talked with him about many 
things. At last one asked, “Do you remember that in times past 
two young men went from your village and were lost?” The old 
man held his head down for a long time as if thinking; finally, 
raising it, he said: “ For what reason you ask me this question I do 
not known, but two young men did disappear. It was said that they 
were lost, but it was never known in what way.” “ How long ago 
did this happen?’ the young men asked. “At the time they were lost 
the settlement was forsaken; it is 10 years ago,” said the old man. 
The old chief told the young men that they must not stay any longer 
in that place because their grandchildren might suffer the same kind 
of loss. The old man continued, “There is a woman in the next 
lodge who can tell you more than I can.” The young men went 
there. ‘“ How do you do, grandmother? We have come on a visit,” 
said one of them. Their first question was, “ Why .did the people 
leave the old village?” “Two young men did not die, but they dis- 
appeared,” replied the old woman; “the country was blamed for it; 
the people thought it must be inhabited by some evil thing, which 
took off their children.” The young men listened, thinking they 
could perform what had been giveri them to do. Then they said, 
“We are the two whom you lost then, and now we have returned.” 
“How far did you go, and where?” asked the old woinan. “It is 
against our orders to tell you alone, but let an assembly be called, 
and we will tell there all that we have seen. Let the people know 
this, and that there will be dancing; then they will be sure to come. 
There was nothing but mirth where we went.” The old woman said: 
“Tt is the duty of the man who lives in that lodge yonder to notify 
the people of such gatherings. I will go and tell him.” “Very 
well,” replied the young men; “the account of our journey is very 
important, for none of our people will ever see what we have seen 
and return to tell the tale.”141 | Thereupon the woman told the old 
man that two men had entered their village with important news, 
and that a meeting of the people must be called. The old man 
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started out, and on coming to a certain spot he called, Go’we! Go’we! 
and continued to call thus until he reached the end of the village. 
Soon all the people assembled, whereupon the chief went to the 
two strangers. Entering the old woman’s lodge, he said, “ Let the 
work be done.” As they came to the place of the gathering, the 
people looked upon the young men, who seemed to them a different 
kind of people. They did not recognize them. The chief said: 
“These men are here with messages. Whence they have come no 
one knows, for we are not aware of any people living in the world 
but ourselves ” (this was true, for they did not know that other people 
existed, and therefore were surprised). The chief having sat down, 
one of the men rising, said, “ Listen all.” (He was the one first trans- 
formed, had been first in all things, afterward, and so was now first 
to speak.) After thanking the people for assembling, he said: “I 
wish to ask you a question. Did you, while living in the old village, 
lose two young men?” Then he sat down. An old woman, rising, 
replied: “TI will answer that question. Two young men, despised 
and shunned by all, disappeared and have not been seen since,” and 
she took her seat. Then the old man whom they had visited rose, 
but he could not say much. The young man last transformed, stand- 
ing up, said: “ We are the two who disappeared. No one cared for 
us; we felt grieved and we departed. We have been to the other 
world, and also in the southern world, and we have now returned. <A 
guide came with us to our starting place. It was through your 
wickedness that you left your old homes. You are like animals of 
the forest; when their young are old enough they are left to them- 
selves. As soon as we were large enough, we were left alone and 
desolate. The birds build homes for their children but soon leave 
them; you will see that whenever the young bird meets the mother it 
will flutter its wings, but the mother passes it by. We, like the young 
bird, were happy to meet you, but*you did not want to see us. At the 
time we went away we were young, but we are now men. What is 
your opinion of what has happened? Will it be customary hereafter 
to desert homeless children?” (It appeared that the two wanted 
to be received into the gens.) His companion, having listened to 
his speech, said: “ Let this be the starting point. Whenever a poor 
family are rearing children and the parents die, never forsake them.” 
The men then told all their adventures to the great assembly; that 
they had visited the Long Lodge and had seen Hawenniio; that they 
had been directed to describe to their friends in the lower world all 
that they had seen. Then they told the people that they must learn 
the dances which Hawenniyo wishes his children to know, namely, 
the Green Corn dances. One young man was to sing the songs he 
had heard in the upper world, while the other was to teach the people 
94615° —18——17 
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how to dance to the songs. The second one to be transformed became 
Hadent‘heni, the Speaker, and the first, Hanigongendat*‘ha,* he who 
was to explain the meaning of everything touching Hawenniyo. 
The transformed said further, “ Let it be that whatever was done 
in the upper world shall be done down here.” So they danced, and 
the people adopted the rules laid down for them at this time. Thus 
their religion was formed and the people grew prosperous. 

After a time the two young men said, “ Let us continue our jour- 
ney.” Going on, they found many villages, and spoke to their 
people. This is why the people are religious today. These men 
were good, doing right in all things that the people might follow 
their example. At length they said: “ We have finished our work, 
for we have been over the entire land. We have spoken righteous- 
ness and justice to all the tribes.” 

After returning to their birthplace they said: “ Let us go south- 
ward—south of the hemlock tree. All the people north of it have 
been visited.” On the journey they said, “ Our food must be game.” 
They built a fire after deciding to camp and to go out to hunt. 
Then they hunted in many places. On one of these expeditions the 
speaker saw among the trees a strange being dodging around some- 
what like a man. As he approached, the stranger stopped, saying, 
“T am glad to see you, grandson; let us sit down. (The stranger 
was very youthful in looks, though he thus indicated himself as 
grandfather.) I have been sent to tell you that you and the other 
people are in great danger. This is all I am permitted to tell you; 
but come!—we will visit an old man, who will answer all ques- 
tions.” The speaker, arising, followed the stranger, for he was 
curious to know whether there were really people so near. On com- 
ing to a cliff, the stranger said, “ We live down there.” Looking 
closely, the man saw an almost invisible trail, which they followed 
to the bottom of the ravine, where they came to an opening in the 
rocks. When about to enter, the stranger said, “Leave your bows 
and arrows as you do when you go into other lodges.” They went 
through the first opening, then through a second. In the second 
room they found sitting an old man and woman, to whom the 
stranger said, “I have brought your grandson.” The old man 
answered: “ We have met several times, but you have never been 
able to know it. I wish now to caution you, for you and your people 
are in great danger. The danger comes from your companion, 
who has gone far into the forest. The Ganiagwaihegowa is on his 
trail, and is coming to devour you. You are in my lodge new, 
so I may tell you to defend yourselves. Tomorrow at noon the 
enemy will be at your camp. He is filled with powerful orenda 
(magic power), and we shall have to suffer on your account. If 
you do not act as I tell you, we shall all die. We have tried many 
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times to destroy this Ganiagwaihegowa, but he isso filled with magic 
power that we can not kill him. My advice is this: ‘Go home and 
make some basswood manikins; your friend has returned to camp 
and will help you. When the manikins are finished, put them at 
the door in front of your brush lodge, each holding a bow and 
arrows. When Ganiagwaihegowa approaches you will know the 
creature by his roar. Be ready with your bows and arrows; you must 
have trees felled in the path in front of the manikins. Ganiagwai- 
hegowa’s life is assailable only in the soles of his feet. When he 
comes near, he will be raving with anger. As he raises his foot 
in crossing the log piles, you will see a white spot in the sole; there 
is his heart. Strike it, if you can, for there only will a shot take 
effect.’ ” 

Going back to camp, the man cut down a basswood tree, from 
which, with the aid of his friend, he made two manikins, obeying 
the old man in everything. They sat in their brush lodge until noon 
the next day. Then they heard Ganiagwaihegowa roaring far off in 
the ravine, whereupon they grew weak. Gadjiqsa’* had told them 
to keep on the leeward of Ganiagwaihegowa so that he might not scent 
them. They were frightened but said: “ We can not run away; we 
can not escape, as the only chance we have for our lives is to kill the 
bear. If he.overcomes us, he will scent the way te our village and 
kill everybody.” As the bear came in sight, he looked frightful. 
Whenever he came to a tree, he would jump at it, tearing it to pieces. 
The smaller trees fell merely at his touch. Eyery time Ganiagwai- 
hegowa roared the men, losing their strength, were ready to drop to 
the ground. When, however, he passed their hiding place on his way 
toward the manikins, in a terrible rage, and raised his feet in cross- 
ing the logs, one of the men shot at the white spot, and as he was 
going over the second log, the other man shot him through the other 
foot. The pain made Ganiagwaihegowa rage fearfully. He bit the 
manikins through the body; then, turning, he went through the 
lodge, tearing it to fragments, but a little farther on he fell dead. 
Coming out from their hiding place, the men cut off his hind legs. 
Gadjiqsa had said that if they failed to do this, Ganiagwaihegowa 
would come to life again. As they cut off the feet, they saw that the 
whole body was quivering. The ribs were not like those in other 
animals but formed one solid bone. After skinning the bear, the 
men cut his hind quarters into pieces, which they burned to ashes 
together with all the bones, for the old man Gadjiqsa had said, “ If 
even one particle of bone is left, Ganiagwaihegowa will come to life 
again.” He had said also, “The hide must be smoked thoroughly 
over a fire, otherwise it will retain life and become Ganiagwai- 
hegowa himself again.” The youths did exactly as they had been 
told. 
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After this adventure the young men continued to hunt. While 
one of them was out he met a man, who said to him, “ Come with me.” 
Going with him, he found that the stranger was one of the Gadjiqsa 
people. The old man who had told him how to kill the great bear 
had said: “ You have saved all the people; after killing you the 
bear would have killed us and would have gone to your village and 
destroyed everybody. Hawenniyo has given us power to aid men; 
it is my wish that you and your people should prosper. If this bear 
had destroyed you, he would have destroyed all the people in the 
world. If I had not told you, we should all be dead now. It is for 
you to thank us, as well as for us to thank you.” He added: “ But 
there is another enemy to conquer. When you leave your present 
camp you will go on until you come to a river. There you will camp 
again, but be on your guard as you travel.” 

The young men soon set out again. When they reached the river 
they put up a little lodge. As one was building a fire the other went 
to look for game. The man making the fire could hear someone talk- 
ing very loud, as though making a speech. Going in the direction of 
the sound, when he came near he saw the speaker in a valley below 
the hill. He looked cautiously, so as not to be seen by those below. 
There were many people. In the center on an elevated place stood 
the speaker, who said: “ Tomorrow we start on the trail leading to 
the place from which the two men have come. At the journey’s end 
we shall have a great feast.” The man on the hill listening under- 
stood that these people were Stone Coats** and that they were going 
to his village to eat all the inhabitants; he drew back, frightened at 
the great number of them. Scattering the brands of the fire, he put 
it out. When his friend, on coming back, asked why he had no fire 
he said: “ Do not talk so loud. There are many people down under 
the hill; they are Stone Coats, who intend to destroy us. We must 
get out of their way.” Peeping over the hills, the hunter was so 
frightened that he said, “ We must hurry home,” whereupon, making 
a start, they went as far as they could that night. Soon they heard 
the sound of the approach of the Stone Coats—the noise was like 
thunder. It was evident that they traveled faster than the two men, 
for when they camped that night the men were but a short distance 
ahead of them. The chief of the Stone Coats said, “ Tomorrow we 
must be at the village.” One of the men said, “ Run with all speed 
and tell the people what is coming.” The other, hastening to the 
village, said, “ The Stone Coats are coming and you shall surely die, 
but do not die without a struggle.” Returning, he reached his com- 
rade that day, so fast could he run. The comrade said, “TI shall stay 
near the Stone Coats, stopping when they stop. They have but one 
more halting place, and at each place they hunt.” That night the 
Stone Coats’ chief said, “ No one must go far; if he does and is away, 
he will lose his share of the feast.” The two men were listening and 
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heard what the chief said. They could devise no way of saving 
themselves or their people. The people in the settlement, bewildered 
with fright, ran from place to place, not knowing what to do. The 
Stone Coats were near the village, when the chief said, “ Let us halt 
and rest a little.” 

The two friends sat on the bank of the river, on the leeward side 
so that they could not be scented. All at once they saw a man 
with a smiling face. When he came up, he said: “I will help you; 
I will save your people. I will conquer the Stone Coats, for Hawen- 
niyo has sent me to aid you. I will go alone and fight for your 
people.” Telling the people who were running for their lives not 
to be afraid if they heard a frightful noise, with a smiling face he 
went down the bank into the valley where the Stone Coat army had 
halted to rest. Soon a terrible noise was heard, as of a desperate 
battle, and the two men, who had been commanded not to move, but 
to sit and listen, could see steam rising above the hill from the sweat 
of the Stone Coats.4° Then the sounds came only at intervals and 
were not’so loud, and finally they ceased altogether. The watchers 
saw the stranger with the smiling face coming up the hill. He said: 
“Tam thankful that I have destroyed them. The Stone Coats are 
all dead, and the people now alive will live in peace. I am ap- 
panted by Hawenniyo to open the way and the paths to his peo- 
ple on earth. Wherever there is sorcery among your people, I am 
always sent against it. We are sure to kill all we pursue. If a witch 
crawls into a tree, we shoot the tree until it opens and the witchcraft 
comes out. It is I whom you always hear called Lightning or 
Hinon,” i. e., Thunder. 

He left them, whereupon the two men went to the place where 
the Stone Coat army had been. Only piles of stone remained. The 
stones found all over the earth are remains of this battle and the 
killing of the Stone Coats. Thus, it was through the two trans- 
formed young men that our forefathers were saved from death and 
enabled to-live to a great age. They foretold what was to be as it 
is today, and at the present time we hold to the teaching of these 
men, who had their religion from the upper world. 


49. DAGWANOENYEN'’ 


Once some men in a village were preparing to go on a hunting 
expedition. Now, in the old times, as far as can be traced back to 
the forefathers, some men had luck and others had not. 

Now, in the village in which these men lived was a young man 
who was somewhat foolish—not strong in mind—as people thought. 
Knowing that the men were getting ready, he went to one and an- 
other asking leave to go with them, but no one would let him go, 
for they considered him foolish, and hence unlucky. 
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After all had left, a young woman, who took pity on him, went 
to him and said, “ Let us be married and go hunting.” They got 
married and went to hunt, camping in the woods. The man could 
not kill any big game; only squirrels and such creatures. He made 
traps to catch deer, which he placed around so that the deer might 
get their feet into them. One morning when he went to look at his 
traps he heard some one crying like a woman. The sound came 
nearer and nearer. At last he saw a woman coming with two little 
boys. She was crying, and as they came up she said: “ Help me! 
for we are going to die. One of my little boys stole a feather, which 
he pulled to pieces. Now we are going to die for that feather. I 
want you to kill that hawk on the tree over there, and when'the per- 
son whose feather my little boy took comes, throw the hawk at him, 
saying, ‘ This is your feather.’ ” 

The man killed the hawk, and had no sooner done so than he heard 
a terrible roar and noise, and the trees fell, and a man came and stood 
on one of them. This man had terrible eyes and long hair; that was 
all there was to him—just a great head without a body.1#® The young 
man flung the hawk at him with the enjoined remark. Catching it, 
the latter said, “ Thank you,” and was satisfied. This woman was a 
panther and the children were her cubs, but she seemed to the man 
to be of the human kind. She said that she lived among the rocks 
and that Dagwanoenyent lived near her, being her neighbor. Once 
while he was away from home her little boy went into his place, and 
getting his feathers, spoiled them. When Dagwanoenyent came 
home he was very angry and chased them. Then the panther told 
the man that she knew he was poor and that no man would hunt 
with him, adding, “‘ Now, I will help you, and you will get more 
game than any of them. I do this because you helped me.” After 
that he killed more game than any other hunter in the woods. 


50. Tur SuHamMan Anp His Nerpuew 


In times past a noted shaman and his nephew dwelt together in 
a lodge in the forest. 

One day, when the nephew had grown to manhood, the uncle said 
to him: “ Now, my nephew, you must go to the lodge of the chief, 
who has two daughters whom you shall marry. When you go you 
must wear those things endowed with orenda (magie power) which 
I wore when I was a young man.” The shaman here referred to a 
panther-skin robe, a pouch of spotted fawn skin, and a pipe deco- 
rated with a manikin. Among other things the uncle brought out 
these, bidding his nephew: “ Now, test your ability to use them. See 
what you can do with them.” First the nephew placed in the bowl 
of the pipe red-willow bark which had been dried for the purpose. 
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Then he took out the manikin, which at once ran to the fire and, 
bringing an ember, put it into the pipe. Now the nephew began to 
smoke, and as he smoked he expectorated wampum, first on one side 
and then on the other. The uncle said to him: “ That will do very 
well. Now you must don the feather headdress that I wore when I 
was a young man.” On the top of this headdress was a duck which, 
when the headdress was not worn, drooped its head, seeming not to 
be alive, but which, as soon as the headdress was put on, held up its 
head and became alive. After the nephew had put on the head- 
dress the uncle said to him, “ Now you must tell the duck to speak.” 
Addressing it, the nephew said, “Oh, my duck, speak!” and at.once 
the duck called out in a loud voice. Thereupon the uncle said: 
“ Nephew, the two young women are thinking of you at all times, 
for they feel that they will prosper if you marry and live with them. 
When you are at their father’s lodge you must go on a hunting trip 
and must take one of the young women with you. When you are 
out in the woods the woman must lie down and must not see any- 
thing. She must lie with her head carefully covered. Then you 
shall sing, and all the wild animals will come around to listen to your 
singing. You may kill only such as you desire.” “ But,” he added, 
“the young woman must not look at them; if she does, something 
evil will happen.” "77 

The nephew, wearing his uncle’s garments and feather headdress, 
started for the chief’s lodge. It was night when he drew near the 
village in which lived the chief, and thinking it would not look well 
tor him to arrive at the lodge after dark, he decided to camp for the 
night in the forest. For this purpose he chose a fallen tree, near 
which he kindled a fire. Early in the night a man came to the fire, 
saying: “ My nephew, I am traveling. I am going to the village 
near here, but it being now late, I think I will stop with you at your 
fire. In the morning we can go on together. So I will remain on 
this side of the fire, opposite you, and I will relate stories of what 
has happened to me during my life to pass the time away.” The 
voung man unwarily agreed to this proposition of the stranger. 
Then the man who called himself uncle began to tell stories, and 
the young man would respond at times. But at last, growing sleepy, 
the latter stopped making responses, whereupon the self-styled uncle 
remarked. “ Nephew, I think that you are asleep.” The young man 
did not make reply. Then the stranger stirred the fire, and blow- 
ing sparks from it on the young man, called out, “ Nephew, I think 
that sparks of fire are falling on you.” But as the young man did 
not move, the uncle saw that he was fast asleep. Going over to 
the side of the young man the stranger shook him, saying, “ You are 
asleep and sparks of fire are falling on your clothes; so you would 
better remove them so that they will be safe.” This awakened the 
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young man, who arose and undressed himself, and laying his gar- 
ments in a safe place, carefully covered them with hemlock boughs. 
The stranger had an old skin robe with the fur all worn off, which 
he told the young man to use as a covering for the night; this he did. 
Returning to his side of the fire, the self-styled uncle began again 
to tell stories, to which the young man responded for a while, after 
which he again became silent. Knowing that the young man was 
asleep, the stranger went to the place where he had concealed his 
garments and, after removing his own, put them on, leaving his own 
soiled things in their stead. The stranger knew where the young man 
was going, and knew also the orenda (magic power) of the garments 
and pouch belonging to the latter, so he had determined to secure 
them for his own use. In the morning when the young man awoke 
he discovered that he was alone, that his garments and pouch were 
gone, and that in their stead remained the well-worn and soiled 
things of the wily old stranger who had visited him the night before. 
Naturally, he was sad and deeply humiliated, but he determined to 
don the shabby garments of the stranger and to finish his journey 
to the lodge of the chief. 

When the old man was dressed in the garments and headdress of 
the young man, he looked well, so when the sisters saw him coming, 
they said, “At last, our man is coming to us.” But on looking more 
closely at him, the younger sister, becoming suspicious, decided that 
he was not the man they had expected. Hence, when he entered the 
lodge, leaving the side of her sister, she went over to the other side 
of the fire. The man took his seat beside her elder sister, who said 
to her: “ Why do you leave me now? You have been wishing that he 
would come, and now that he has come, you leave and go to the other 
side of the fire.” The younger sister, however, remained firm in her 
conviction that he was not the right man. The chief notified the 
people to go to the lodge of public assembly to meet his new son-in- 
law and to see him smoke. In response to this invitation all the peo- 
ple assembled. The man arrayed himself in the stolen garments for 
the purpose of convincing the people and the chief that he was pos- 
sessed of great orenda; but for him the times were out of joint and 
ill-omened. <A beautiful piece of buckskin was spread on each side 
of him to receive the expected wampum. But the duck that sur- 
mounted the stolen headdress appeared to be lifeless, for its head 
hung limp. Drawing the pipe out of the pouch and filling it with 
dried red-willow bark, the man told the manikin to bring an ember 
to light the pipe. The manikin, however, did not move. He spoke 
to it a second time, but it did not move. Then he said to the people, 
“My manikin is shy because of the great concourse of people.” 
Reaching out, the man took an ember which he placed in the hand of 
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the manikin, but without result; finally he himself put it into the 
pipe. Then he began to smoke, but he spat no wampum, and merely 
soiled the piece of buckskin. 

After the people had left the assembly lodge and returned to their 
homes, the chief’s younger daughter went out to gather wood. While 
walking leisurely along looking for fuel, she saw smoke arising in 
the distance. When she reached the spot, she found there what was 
apparently an old man, who was fast asleep with his head drooping 
against a log. Spittle was flowing from his mouth, which, when it 
fell on the ground, became wampum. Astonished, the younger 
daughter ran home to tell her father what she had seen. He at once 
sent her back to bring the strange man to the lodge. Carefully 
gathering the wampum, she informed the man that her father had 
sent for him, and that he must therefore accompany her to the lodge. 

Soon after the elder sister and her husband reached home from 
the assembly lodge, they seated themselves on one side of the fire. 
In a few moments the younger daughter and the man,‘old in ap- 
pearance, entered the lodge and took seats on the opposite side of 
the fire. Then the husband of the elder daughter said to his wife, 
“ Your sister should be ashamed of herself for having that old man.” 
Thus all spent the night together. The next morning the husband of 
the elder daughter went to hunt. In the evening he returned with a 
dead bloodsucker rolled up in leaves, which he told his wife to cook. 
Slicing it into small bits, she did so, and prepared some burnt corn- 
meal to go with it. Her husband told her to take the fat from the 
top of the kettle and pour it on the meal. This she did, and then 
passed some of the meal to her sister; but as the latter was taking 
it, the elder sister drew it back, with the remark, “ I would willingly 
give it to you, but I do not like the looks of your man.” 

In the morning of the next day the husband of the younger daugh- 
ter said to the other man: “I should like to change garments with 
you. I shall wear them only part of the time, and you part of the time. 
Hereafter you shall be called by my name.” The other person agreed 
to the proposition. As soon as the change was made, the husband 
of the younger daughter became a fine-looking man. He told his 
wife to have her father assemble the people in the lodge of assembly, 
tor he was going to smoke. All the people gathered at their accus- 
tomed place of meeting. The floor was swept clean, for there was no 
buckskin to put down, as the other husband had soiled such pieces 
us were available, which were still hanging up to dry. The husband 
of the younger daughter sat down, with his wife on his left side and 
with his pouch leaning against the seat. As he threw back his 
head, his pouch came to life and held up its head, and he said, 
~ Speak, my duck!” At once the duck came to life, and, holding up 
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its head, began to sound its usual note. Then, taking his pipe from 
his pouch and filling it with dried red-willow bark, he sent the mani- 
kin to bring him an ember for a light. The manikin brought the 
ember, and after the pipe was lighted, the young man smoked. 
While doing so, he spat first on one side and then on the other; the 
spittle at once turned into beautiful dark wampum, which rolled all 
over the floor. The people scrambled after it, picking up as much 
as they could. 

When the husband of the elder daughter, who had gone on a hunt, 
returned, the young man said to him, “I shall keep the garments, 
for tomorrow I shall take my wife and go to hunt.” So in the 
morning he went into the woods. After reaching his destination in 
the forest, he said to his wife, “I will show you something.” Hav- 
ing found her a fine place for a shelter, he bade her lie down and 
cover her head, and refrain from looking out at what was going on; 
for if she did so, something evil would certainly befall him. Obey- 
ing her husband, she covered her head. Then he sang, “ Now, all 
you wild beasts, come here to this place.” In obedience to his song 
they all came—bear, elk, and deer—jumping, hurrying, and rushing 
on. All the young man had to do in order to kill them was to 
point his magical finger at any one he desired to secure, whereupon 
it fell dead. Then he sang another song, “ Now, all you wild beasts, 
go to your homes’”—all vanished as quickly as they had come. 
When they had gone, he said to his wife, “ Now you may arise and 
uncover your head.” On getting up and looking around she saw 
on every side all kinds of game lying dead. Her husband said to her, 
“ Now, let us go home. You may tell the people that they may have 
as much meat as they desire.” 

On their return home the younger daughter informed the people 
of her husband’s invitation to take all the meat they required. So 
many people went to the place of the hunt, where after skinning and 
cutting up the game which the young man had killed, they carried 
it home. Seeing every man in the village carrying meat and venison, 
the elder daughter asked her sister, “ How does your husband kill so 
much game?” Her sister answered, “ Your husband stoie his gar- 
inents, but now he has recovered them, and you see what he can do 
with their aid.” The elder sister replied, “I will turn my husband 
away and marry yours.” So when her husband returned she charged 
him, saying: “ You stole this young man’s garments. Are you not 
ashamed of your conduct?” Then, taking a pestle used for pounding 
corn, she drove him out of the lodge. 

When the people had eaten the meat the young man again went 
to hunt. The elder sister said, “I must go with him,” but the 
younger sister answered: “You are too careless; you would not 
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obey him. You are too foolish. You took the other man when I 
knew that he was not the right one. So you should not go.” But 
when the young man was ready to start she cried like a child to be 
permitted to go; and finally her younger sister said, “ Go, if you will 
obey him in everything.” Although he did not accept her as his 
wife, she followed him into the forest. He chose the place of their 
lodge. When it was ready he told her to lie down and cover her 
head, and not to look out until he should call her. Then he began 
to sing, “ Now, all you wild beasts, come here to this place.” With 
a terrifying sound they came from all directions, leaping and gam- 
boling as they rushed onward. The young man sang all the time. 
But the woman, becoming afraid of being trampled to death, peeped 
out to see what was going on. As she did so one of the larger ani- 
mals, running up to the young man, said Ho, ho, ho! and then 
carried him off on its back. Frightened, the sister-in-law leaped up 
and ran home. When she arrived there her younger sister said, 
“Where is my husband?” “The animals carried him off,” came the 
answer. Thereupon the younger sister replied: “I told you that 
you are too foolish to go to such a place, and I did not want you to 
accompany him. Now see what you have done.” 

Distracted with grief, the young wife hastened to the place where 
her husband was wont to hunt. There she could see the tracks 
around and could also hear her husband’s voice far in the distance 
singing, “I'am deceived by my sister-in-law.” Knowing just what 
she must do, she called the white deer to come to her aid. Obeying 
her pleading, the white deer*!® in a moment was at her side. Ad- 
dressing it, she said, “I wish to borrow your coat at once.” The 
white deer answered, “If you will place my body in a safe place and 
take good care of me, I will gladly lend it to you.” The young wife 
consenting willingly to the conditions, the white deer lent her its 
coat. Thereupon she placed the deer’s body in a safe place, covering 
it carefully so that it could not be found. Quickly putting on the 
coat, she became at once a beautiful white deer; then she ran swiftly 
after the animals, passing first the hedgehog, a slow runner; then 
one after another. As she passed each would call out, Hai, hai, 
hai! It would seem that they were becoming tired. They thought 
that she was a deer, and that she would help them. Her husband 
was carried first by one, then by another animal. It was while he was 
on the bear’s back that she overtook him. Leaving the bear, the 
young husband leaped on the back of the white deer, whereupon off 
she ran ahead of all the other animals. Making a large circuit, she 
returned to the place where she had left the body of the white deer. 
There she became herself again, and giving back the deer its coat, all 
returned home in good condition and lived happily. 
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51. Tue Hornep SNAKE AND THE YouNG Woman 


A woman living near Cayuga Lake had been asked many times 
by young men to marry her, but she would never consent. The 
knowledge that she was good-looking made her very proud and 
haughty. 

During the warm weather the family slept out of doors. One 
night, however, the young woman remained inside the lodge. As 
was customary in those days, a skin mantle was hung up for a door. 
In the night the young woman, awaking, saw some one looking 
through the doorway, whose face glistened and whose eyes shone. 
The face disappeared and a man walked into the lodge; coming to 
the bed, he sat down at the side of the young woman and began 
to talk. His conversation was very enticing, and she could not 
help listening to him, but she did not answer. Thinking she was 
asleep, the strange man, shaking her, asked, “Are you asleep?” She 
did not answer. After putting sticks on the fire to make a light, he 
again asked, “Are you asleep?” She could not longer resist, and 
drawing the mantle down from her face, said, “ No.” She saw that 
he was very handsome and that even his raiment glistened. He 
spoke of taking her for his wife, promising to give her all he had, 
and saying, “ You will find plenty of fine things in my lodge and 
you shall have them all.” While he talked she was fast becoming of 
his mind, and at last she consented to be his wife. One man after 
another had failed to win her, but this stranger was so engaging that 
she was willing to go to him. When he left her, he said, “I will 
come for you in two days.” 

The next morning the young woman’s family wondered why they 
did not see her, for she was usually the first to be up. Her mother 
said, “I wonder what the matter is.” Going to the lodge, she found 
her asleep. She shook her but could not arouse her. Her people 
came to see her from time to time, but still she slept. At last, on 
looking in, they saw her sitting with her head down, as though in 
deep thought. They wondered what her trouble was—had she had 
evil dreams? Finally she got up, but seemed sad, not as cheerful 
as usual. They saw that something serious was on her mind. 

As the time approached for the husband to come, the young woman 
thought, “TI will put on my best clothes that I may look as nearly 
as possible like him.” When the time came he appeared before her, 
saying, “I have come for you.” Arising, she followed him without 
hesitation. Pointing to a hill, he said, “I live on the other side of 
that hill.” On the way the young woman thought that she might 
be possessed of something evil and almost resolved to go back. The 
man seemed to know her thoughts, for looking at her he said, “ You 
are mine, and we are on our way home.” So she continued to put 
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her feet in his footprints. At last he said, as if in answer to her 
thoughts: “ You have become my wife; you can not help yourself. 
My home is near.” They descended the wall of a precipice until they 
reached a large opening in the rocks. She was glad at any rate to be 
so near the lodge. Stopping again, she took council with herself and 
almost resolved to go back, but an inward feeling that she must keep 
on prevailed. 

As they entered the hole in the rocks, which led into what seemed 
to her to be a lodge, she saw many fine things which she thought 
would be a comfort to her. In one corner was a beautiful skin 
couch; her husband said to her, “This is your couch.” She was 
well pleased with her new home. 

Some time passed. She did not discover that the man was differ- 
ent from other men. As soon as the sun rose every day, he went 
away. 

One day he told her that he was going a long distance, where- 
upon she thought: “ Now he will be gone a good while. I will 
look around and see where I am.” On going out she found that she 
did not know where the place was, nor in what direction they had 
come. She went on and on, more for amusement than anything 
else, thinking perhaps that she should find the way out, and that 
then she could reach home. At last she decided to go back into 
the lodge. She had not gone far when she heard some noise behind 
her, at which she was greatly frightened. “ You need not be fright- 
ened,” said a man; “I was looking for you. Stand still, my grand- 
child, and do not be afraid of me; I am sent to tell you of your dan- 
ger; you must do my bidding, for I pity you. Your husband is a 
great horned snake. I am going to kill him and destroy his lodge. 
You must go up in that high place yonder; sit down and watch. 
Nothing will happen to you. When you see your husband, keep 
your eyes on him and learn to know what he is.” On going up into 
the place indicated and looking around, she could see no clouds in 
the sky—all was bright and clear. Suddenly, however, she saw 
beyond the place a large body of water rising, and soon it was as 
high as the hole in the rocks which led to her home. Then she 
saw approaching the rocks a great horned snake with glistening 
face. She was frightened when she looked on this creature and 
knew it was her husband. Just as its head was inside the rocks, 
she heard a terrible thunder clap; lightning struck the rocks and 
they were all blown to bits. Then the water subsided. After a 
while the old man came, saying: “ Your husband is killed. There 
are three of us. We know that you are under evil influences now, 
but we will try to save you. You can go home, but you must be 
purified first.” While he was talking the other two came. The 
old man told her to take off her clothes. She knew that she had 
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to do as he had requested. Taking up a small vessel, he gave her 
to drink a portion of what it contained, and then rubbed the rest 
of the contents on,her back about the loins. In a short time three 
large snakes passed from her reproductive organs, whereupon the 
old man remarked, “ You are now saved from the evil orenda with 
which you have been aftlicted.” To purify her further he gave her 
a beverage which caused vomiting. The matter which she threw 
up consisted of worms, ants, maggots, and all kinds of foul creeping 
things. While living with her husband her mind had been so much 
under his spell that she had believed that the food which he gave 
her was good and wholesome. The three men, now satisfied, said 
to her: “ You are at last thoroughly purified and freed from the 
evil power of your husband and his people; so you can return to 
your home, which is seven days’ journey from here” (when she made 
the journey with her husband it seemed to her but a short distance). 
Then the old man said to her: “I am he whom your people call 
Hinon. You must marry one of your own people, one who is older 
than you are, for the younger ones are filled with witchcraft; and 
you must tell your friends all that has happened to you, for if you 
do not do so, you will undergo the same misfortunes again.” There- 
upon they took her home; while on the way it seemed to her that they 
were flying through the air. 9; 

The morning after returning home her people found her lying 
in the lodge. Her family were all delighted that she had returned 
to them safe. When they had found she was missing they had 
searched for her everywhere, but had never been able to find even a 
trace of her. She related to them her adventures, telling them how 
she had become the wife of a great horned snake, and how she had 
been rescued from it by Hinon, their grandfather. 

When her grandfather, Hinon, had left her at the lodge doorway 
he had given her a basket, telling her to fill it with native Indian 
tobacco, saying, “ For with this plant we cleanse ourselves.” He told 
her further that from time to time she should leave a small quantity 
of the tobacco in the woods, which he would get as a grateful offer- 
ing to him. 


52. Tur Man Porsvep sy His Sisrer-1n-Law 


Two brothers lived together in the forest. Every day the elder 
went out to hunt, but he never brought home game or flesh of any 
description. The younger brother noticed, however, that his broth- 
er’s back bore bloody stains just as if he had been carrying freshly 
killed game; so he decided to watch him, that he might see what he 
did with the game he killed. 

One day while the younger brother was watching he found that, 
when returning with game, a woman approached from a side path 
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and took from the elder brother the game, which she carried away. 
So the next day the younger brother started off in the direction the 
strange woman had taken. He soon came to a lodge, and on entering 
he found a young woman, who smiled and began talking to him. 

In the afternoon he started for home; but after he had gone some 
distance he saw that he was returning to the lodge which he had just 
left, and was greatly disturbed about himself. Thereupon he went 
in an opposite direction. While he was walking along, his elder 
brother, coming up behind him, said, “ My brother, it is strange that 
you do not know that there is a fishhook caught in your neck.” Hav- 
ing removed the fishhook and fastened it to a near-by bush, the elder 
brother said to his younger brother: ‘“ Your only safe course now is 
to escape from this place as quickly as possible. I will aid you to 
escape.” Then the elder brother, causing the younger to become 
small, after opening one of his arrows introduced him into it, and 
after securing him there, told him, “ When the arrow strikes the 
ground, quickly get out of this arrow and then run for your life.” 
Then he shot the arrow off into the air. 

When the young woman drew on the fishhook she found that she 
could not pull it to her; following along the line, she found that the 
hook was fastened to a bush. This caused her to get very angry, and 
she said, “ Young man, you can not escape from me; this world is 
too-small for that.” Thence she quickly went to the young man’s 
lodge but he was not there, so she tracked him to her own lodge and 
back again to the bush. There she found the trail of the arrow, 
which she followed to the spot where it fell. On finding there the 
tracks of the young man, she pursued his trail with great speed. 
As she approached the young man he heard her footsteps and, pull- 
ing off his moccasins, he told them to run ahead to the end of the 
country ; ‘'® further, he transformed himself into a stump right where 
he stood. The pursuing woman soon came up to the stump. Halt- 
ing there, she looked up and said,“ Why, this looks like a man”; but, 
as the tracks of the young man apparently passed on, exclaiming 
“Why do I waste time here?” she ran on. When she reached the 
end of the country, behold! there stood the young man’s moccasins. 
Then she hurried back to the place where she had seen the stump, but 
it was no longer there. Finding, however, fresh tracks made by the 
young man, she followed them. Soon the young man heard her ap- 
proaching again, whereupon he cast a stone behind him, with the 
remark, “ Let a high rock extend from one end of the country to the 
other.” As soon as he had spoken the words the great ridge of rock 
was there. 

When the young woman came to the rock she could go neither 
through it nor over it. Finally she said, “I have never heard of 
this high rock; surely it can not extend across the country. I will 
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go around it.” So she ran to the end of the country without success; 
then she ran to the other end of the country, but with no greater suc- 
cess in getting around the ridge of rocks. Coming back to the spot 
whence she had started, she stepped back a short distance and then, 
rushing forward, she butted her head against the solid rock to 
break it down; but she fell back seemingly dead. After a long time 
she recovered consciousness and, looking around her, Lo!—the rock 
ridge had disappeared; only a small stone lay there. “Oh! he is 
exerting his magic power,” she exclaimed, and again she hurried on 
after him. 

When the youth once more heard her footsteps and knew that she 
was fast gaining on him he took a pigeon’s feather out of his pouch, 
and casting it down back of him commanded, “ Let there be a pigeon 
roost across the country and let there be so many pigeons in it that 
their droppings shall be so deep and high that nothing can get 
through them.” Soon the young woman came to the roost and started 
to go through it, but could not do so; then she drew back, saying, “I 
never heard that a pigeon roost could extend across the world. I 
shall go around it.” Thereupon she followed the roost, first to one 
end of the world, then to the other, but was not able to go around it. 
Returning to the spot whence she had started she attempted to break 
through the mass of droppings by butting her head against it, but 
she fell back seemingly dead. After a long time she regained con- 
sciousness, and on opening her eyes found a small feather lying on 
the ground. The roost had disappeared. She was now very angry 
and took up the pursuit with great speed. 

In his flight the young man came to a lake where he saw people 
bathing and playing in the water. Stopping there he said, “ Let one 
of those men become just like me and let me become an old stump.” 
Presently the young woman came up to the stump, but hearing the 
laughter of the bathers she saw on looking at them that the man 
farthest out in the lake was the one she was following. Seeing her 
standing there the people called to her, “Come! help us catch this 
man who outswims us.” Quickly springing into the water, after a 
long chase she caught him, but the moment she had done so he took 
his own form, whereupon she knew that she had been deceived again. 
Going back to the shore she found that the stump had gone. 

Again she followed the tracks of the young man. Just as he heard 
her approaching, a man stood before him who asked, “ What is the 
trouble?” The young man replied, “A woman is pursuing me.” 
The stranger answered, “I will try to aid you.” Stooping down, he 
added: “ Get on my back. I will throw you on a hillside. You must 
run along the hill until you are forced to descend.” The young man 
stepped on the back of the man Nosgwais,° who stretched his legs to 
an enormous length, throwing the young man off to a great distance 
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on a side hill. The young woman came to the trail, where she found 
the ground soft and resilient. As she tried to advance it would 
fly up, throwing her backward. On looking around she found that 
she was standing on a toad’s back. She made great circles in search 
of the tracks of the young man. At last she reached the hill. When 
the young man reached the hill he ran along its top for a considerable 
time until he slipped and fell. Being unable to help himself, he slid 
down the hill with great rapidity, so fast that he did not realize 
anything until he struck a lodge, a voice within which said, “I think 
there must be something in our trap.” 

A young woman came out and, seeing the young man, lifted 
him up and took him into the lodge. “ What is the trouble?” asked 
an old woman. He replied: “A woman is following me. I have long 
been trying to escape from her.” “ Keep out of sight and I will help 
you,” said the old woman. Then the old woman, filling a kettle with 
bear’s oil, set it over the fire. Soon it began to boil, whereupon she 
said, “ Let this young man’s face be looking up from the bottom of 
this kettle.’ At that moment they heard a noise outside of the 
lodge door, which opened. In came the young woman, who asked, 
“ Where is the man I am following?” The old woman said, * He 
ran into the kettle.” Looking into the kettle and seeing the face of 
the man, she exclaimed, “I knew I should conquer you at last;” and 
plunged into the boiling oil in order to seize him. But the boiling 
oil killed her. Then the old woman called the young man, saying, 
“The woman who was pursuing you is dead.” The daughter said 
to her mother, “I will have this man for my husband.” 

In the course of time twin boys were born to the young people. 
When they were large enough to run around, their father said to 
them, “ You must now go after your uncle.” After traveling a very 
jong distance they reached a lodge, in which they found a man. One 
of the boys said, “ Uncle, we have come for you.” The old man, 
after making ready, accompanied them. When they arrived at the 
home of the boys, the younger brother greeted his elder brother 
with, “I am glad we are able to see each other again.” Then one of 
the boys said, “ Grandmother, we want you to marry this man, our 
uncle.” She replied, “So it shall be.” So they were married and 
all lived happily together. 


53. Tur Srory or Broopy Hanp 


According to tradition several tribes of the Iroquois claim the 
honor of having produced a great man, whose name was Bloody 
Hand, and whose fame as a hunter was not less than his reputation 
as a bold and resolute war captain. 4 
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Now, Bloody Hand had great love for the birds of the air and the 
animals on the earth that eat flesh. He greatly respected them and 
paid them marked attention. When he had killed a deer while out 
hunting he would skin it and cut the meat into small pieces; then 
he would call Gaqga‘** to come to eat the flesh. When he killed an- 
other animal, he would dress it in ike manner and call Nonhgwat- 
gwa'*? and his people to come to eat the flesh which he had given 
them. Sometimes he would carry home a portion of the game he had 
killed, but generally he gave it all to the various birds and animals 
whose chief food is flesh. 

According to a Seneca legend a number of Seneca warriors went 
on a warlike expedition against a tribe which was hostile to them, 
and it so happened that Bloody Hand was one of this warlike band. 
In an encounter with the enemy he and a number of others were 
killed and their remains were left on the ground. The body of 
Bloody Hand lay in the forest stark naked; the enemy, having 
scalped him, had borne away the scalp as a great trophy. 

The birds of the air, having seen Bloody Hand killed and muti- 
lated, held a council at which they bemoaned the death of their 
hum’in friend. Finally one of the assembly said: “Let us try to 
bring him back to life. But before we can begin to resuscitate his 
body we must recover his scalp, which hangs before the door of the 
chief of the enemy who killed him. Let us send for it.” The as- 
sembly after agreeing to what had been proposed with regard to the 
preparations necessary to bring their friend back to life, first. sent 
the Black Hawk to secure the scalp. Having arrived at the place 
where hung the scalp, Black Hawk was able by means of his sharp 
and powerful bill to break easily the cords that held the scalp; 
thus securing it, he bore it in triumph to the council of the birds. 
Then one among them said, “Let us first try our medicine to see 
whether it has retained its virtue or not. We must try first to bring 
to life that dead tree which lies there on the ground.” ‘Thereupon they 
proceeded to prepare their medicine. To make it, each representa- 
tive placed in the pot a piece of his own flesh. (These representatives 
were, of course, birds of the elder time, not such as live now.1#*) In 
experimenting with their medicine they caused a stalk of corn to 
grow out of the ground without sowing seed. In this stalk there was 
blood. After noting the efficacy of the medicine they broke the stalk, 
and after obtaining blood from it, caused it to disappear. With this 
medicine is compounded the seed of the squash. 

When the medicine was made they held a sanctifying council, in 
which part of the assembly sat on one side of the tree, and the other 
part on the opposite side. The wolves and the snakes attended, also 
other animals and birds of great orenda (magic power). The birds 
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sang and the rattlesnakes rattled; all present made music, every one 
in his own way. 

Above the clouds and mists of the sky dwells a bird who is the 
chief of all the birds. His name is Sthadahgeah. This assembly of 
bird and animal sorcerers chose the chief of the crows to notify him 
of all that was taking place. This is the reason, according to the 
tradition, the crow today sings the note “caw, caw.” The eagle is 
another chief who is under this great bird that dwells above the 
clouds and mists of the firmament. 

When the leaders of this assembly saw that the trees and plants 
were coming to life and putting forth green leaves and waxen buds,!** 
the presiding chief said to his associates: “This is enough. We have 
sung enough. Our medicine will now act, and we mast select some- 
one to put it into the man’s body.” For this purpose they chose the 
chickadee. This canny bird first drank the medicine; then going by 
way of the man’s mouth into his stomach, it emitted the medicine. 
While this was taking place the others were engaged in rubbing the 
body of the dead man with the medicine. When his body was well 
anointed they all sat down and began to sing. For two days and two 
nights they did not cease from singing, until they perceived that the 
body was becoming warm again. After his resuscitation '*° the man 
reported that he felt suddenly as though he had just been aroused 
from a sound sleep; he heard the singing of the birds and the various 
sounds made by the beasts around him, and finally came te life again. 
Remaining silent, he merely listened to the singing of the songs of 
orenda that arose on all sides. He listened because he could under- 
stand the words that were used in these chants of the sorcerers. As 
soon as his body began to show signs of motion the birds and the 
beasts drew back a little, but continued to sing and chant. 

When the chief of the assembly saw that the man had fully re- 
covered his life, he said to him: “ We bestow this medicine on you 
and your people. Your people shall have it for their healing. If it 
so happens that one of them is injured by a fall, by a blow, or by 
an arrow shot, he must have recourse to this medicine. You must 
make use of it at once. You must also from time to time strengthen 
and renew this medicine by giving a feast in its honor.'?° When you 
make use of it you must burn tobacco in our behalf and turn your 
thoughts toward us. As long as you shall have this medicine, you 
shall assemble at intervals at appointed feasts to strengthen it, and 
for this purpose you shall burn tobacco of the old kind. While doing 
this you shall say, among the other things: ‘ Let all the birds and the 
beasts on the earth and above the earth share this fragrant smell of 
the tobacco.’ As long as people live and are born this ceremony 
must be maintained to fix the use of this medicine.” Thus, after 
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the birds and beasts had brought the man to life, they taught him 
how to make use of the medicine and how to sing the songs that put 
it in action. Then they dismissed him, telling him to go to his home. 
where he must inform his people, through their appointed authori- 
ties, what he had learned for their benefit and welfare. Thereupon 
the man went to his home. 

The men who had seen him scalped and killed had related the story 
to their people, who believed him dead. So, when they saw him 
return alive, they quickly gathered around him, asking, “ How has 
it come to pass that you have returned alive?” Then.the man gave 
them, in detail, an account of how he had been killed, and how the 
birds and the animals, in return for the kindness which he had 
shown them at all times, had concocted the medicine which had 
brought him back to life. Then, selecting a small number of wise 
men of great experience, he taught them how to use this medicine 
and confided its preservation to their custody. He strictly enjoined 
them not to make lght of the songs which belonged to it; 
should they so far forget themselves as to do so, they would sufler 
great misfortune, for the songs possessed great orenda, which would 
become active against them. He told them, further, that no one 
should sing the songs unless he had some of this powerful medicine 
(which is called nigahnegahah, “small dose”). This medicine is 
still held in great repute among the Iroquois. (See Medical Note, 
p. 491.) 


54. Tur Seven Strars or THE Dipper 


Long ago six men went out hunting many days’ journey from 
home. For a long time they found no game. One of their num- 
ber said that he was sick (in fact he was very lazy), so they had to 
make a litter of two poles and a skin, by means of which four men 
carried him. Each man had his own load to bear besides. The 
sixth member ef the party came behind, carrying the kettle. 

At last, when they were getting very hungry, they came on the 
track of a bear, whereupon they dropped their sick companion and 
their burdens, each running on as fast as he could after the bear. 
At first the track was so old that they thought merely, “ We shall 
overtake the bear at some future time anyway.” Later they said, 
“The track can not be more than three days old,” and as it grew 
fresher and fresher each day, they finally said, “ Tomorrow, it 
seems, we shall overtake the bear.” Now, the man whom they had 
carried so long was not tired, and when they dropped him, knowing 
that he was to be left behind, he ran on after them. As he was 
fresher than they were, he soon passed them, and overtaking the 
bear, he killed it. 
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His companions never noticed in their hurry that they were going 
upward all the time. Many persons saw them in the air, always 
rising as they ran. When they overtook the bear they had reached 
the heavens, where they have remained to this day, and where they 
can be seen any starlit night near the Polar Star. 

The man who carried the kettle is seen in the bend of the Great 
Dipper, the middle star of the handle, while the only small star near 
any other of the Dipper stars is the kettle. The bear may be seen 
as a star at the lower outside corner. 

Every autumn when the first frost comes there may be seen on 
the leaves of the oak tree blood and drops of oil—not water, but 
oil—the oil and blood of the bear. On seeing this the Indians say, 
“The lazy man has killed the bear.” 


55. Tur Srory or tHe Two Broruers 


Two brothers living by themselves in the forest believed that they 
were the only persons in the world. They were greatly devoted to 
each other. The younger did the thinking and the planning for 
both, for whatever he said the elder brother did. 

One day the younger brother exclaimed, “ Go yonder and kill that 
turkey, for I want its feathers.” “I will,” answered the elder. 
So going to the point indicated, the elder killed the turkey and 
brought its carcass to his brother, asking, ““ What do you want to do 
with its feathers?” “TI want to wear them, because it will be a 
pleasure to know that I have them on my head,” declared the younger 
brother, plucking two feathers from the body of the turkey, fior he 
required no more for his purpose. Then he ordered his brother to 
fasten these in a socket attached to a chin band, so that they would 
turn with the wind when worn on the head. Having done this, the 
elder brother placed the socket so fastened on his brother’s head. 
This gave the younger brother a distinguished aspect. 

Every night before retiring the younger brother would remove the 
chin band with the socket containing the two plumes and hang it 
on the side of the lodge. When daylight came the first thing he did 
was to fasten on his head the chin band with the socket with its 
latchet of buckskin thongs, exclaiming, “I take pleasure in these 
feathers, for I am going to have a festival in their honor.” 

One day the younger brother went into the forest adjoining the 
lodge. His brother, watching from a distance, saw him go back 
to a fallen tree. In a short time the elder brother heard sing- 
ing and the sound of dancing, whereupon he said, “I verily be- 
lieve that my younger brother is crazy,” for he had never seen such 
things done before. When the younger brother returned to the 
lodge his brother asked him bluntly: “ What were you doing? Were 
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you not dancing behind the tree? Why do you go so far away from 
the lodge? You should have your dance right here in this lodge. 
Why should you go off alone?” “ You do not know the tune I sing, 
and so I must sing alone,” was the answer. The elder brother re- 
plied, “ I should learn the tune, too, so that I could take part in the 
singing of the song.” “No,” declared the younger brother, “I 
know the tune, and if you want to take part with me, you may 
dance.” The elder brother rejoined: “No; it is not right that I 
should dance while I have no feathers in my headgear.” Answering, 
the brother said: “ You may change places with me if you wish. 
Then you shall hunt the smaller game. I kill birds, and it is from 
them that I learn the songs. The animals which you hunt and kill 
do not sing; but, perhaps, I could not kill the large game because I 
am so small, and it may be that you could not kill the birds because 
you are so large.” “ Well,” replied the elder, “you may have it all 
to yourself, and I will merely watch you sing and dance.” 

So the elder brother continued to hunt large game, and at times 
he would hear the singing and the dancing as he came near their 
home. When the younger brother would hear him approaching he 
would pretend to be doing something quite different from dancing 
and singing. This conduct caused the elder brother to wonder and 
to fear that something peculiar was about to happen to both of them. 
Often he would say to his brother: “ Why did you stop hunting? 
You do not go to hunt any more.” The younger brother answered: 
“T listen to the singing of the birds and so learn their songs; this 
is why I do not shoot them.” “It is well,” rejoined the elder brother, 
who continued to hunt such game as he required. But one day his 
younger brother said to him, “ My feathers are nearly worn out, and 
T want you to kill another turkey for me.” So the elder brother 
killed the largest turkey he could find, and then said to his brother, 
“Skin this turkey instead of plucking its feathers.” He did as re- 
quested, and the elder brother having made a pouch of the skin, 
asked his brother, “ Do you like this robe?” “T like it very much, 
and I am thankful to you, brother,” was the answer. As the skin 
of the turkey began to dry, the younger brother, getting into the 
pouch, would walk around looking just like a turkey, and he seemed 
to enjoy greatly this new form of dress. When he walked into the 
lodge, he would come out of the skin, which he would hang up among 
his belongings. The elder one said to him: “ Brother, you must not 
go far from the lodge; it will not be safe for you to do so.” “No,” 
said the younger brother, “TI will stay at home and take care of our 
things.” Matters continued thus for some time. 

One day the younger brother said: “ You must stay at home, not 
going to hunt today. Instead, you must learn to sing my songs. 
What I do now shall be the practice of our people hereafter, if we 
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ever have any people or kindred; hence you must learn these songs.” 
So he made a rule that people of his tribe should wear feathers as 
insignia. The elder meditated on this matter, wondering how the 
younger brother could have such prophetic thoughts. ‘“ Now,” said 
the youth to his brother, “I am going to sing, and you must listen 
and must learn what I sing.” So he sang a war song. His elder 
brother asked him, “ What kind of a song is that?” The youth re- 
plied: “It is a war song.” 

From the time that the youth had commenced to study the singing 
of the birds he had begun to grow wise and had become experienced 
in the ways of the world (i. e., of the world of daimons). He kept 
saying, “ These are songs which the people shall sing, and they, too, 
shall wear feathers on their heads.” ‘The people had never heard 
anyone else sing, but the youth had studied out the matter from hear- 
ing the birds sing. He declared to his brother the dangers connected 
with singing the songs, saying, “You must be very careful about 
singing this song; if you are not, it will bring you senseless to the 
ground.” Then he added: “I am singing praises, for I have learned 
to sing from the birds. I give thanks as I have heard them given in 
my hunting expeditions. I dance to my own songs because I hear 
the birds sing, and I see them dance. You and I must do the same, 
for it will rouse a feeling of joy in our hearts.” * Thus, the youth was 
the wiser of the two brothers. ; 

Once when they were out hunting the younger brother saw a large 
bird sitting over them on a large tree. When the bird began to 
sing the elder brother knew that his brother must have learned a 
song from this bird, for he recognized a song which had been taught 
to him. “ You are wise,” said he to the youth, “and now I shall be- 
lieve that a higher magic power directs the birds to teach us songs 
which possess powerful orenda (magic power).” Thereupon he be- 
gan to sing a song of his own. which was different from that of his 
brother. “Do you think that I can dance to your song?” asked the 
youth. “I shall try, at any rate.” Instead of singing it, the elder 
said, “I will tell you the words of the song, namely: ‘I am glad to 
see the day dawn. I am thankful for the beautiful sunbeams.’” “T 
know what that song is,” said the youth; “it is different from mine, 
and it has not so much joy in it;.whenever we are sad we will draw 
eur words from it; we will sing it and gain courage and strength 
thereby.” 

Then the youth said, “ You would better go to your hunting, and 
T will go to mine.” As the elder brother was starting off, the youth 
leaped into his turkey-skin pouch, saying, “ Brother, let me go with 
you.” “I go so far away,” he replied, “that it would tire you out, 
so I do not think you should go.” But as the youth insisted on 
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going, finally the elder said, “I will let you go part of the way, but 
i can not let you go all the way, for that would be too much for you 
to undertake.” So they started, the youth dressed in the turkey- 
skin garb following his brother far into the forest, whereupon the 
elder said, “I think this is as far from home as you should go; now 
you would better return thither.” So the youth, prancing around 
like a turkey, went home. The elder brother had noticed that lately 
the youth never removed his turkey-skin robe, wearing it even at 
night. Not liking to have the little fellow wear this robe all the 
time, he asked him to take it off when retiring for the night. But 
the youth replied, “ You made it for me, and I like to wear it con- 
stantly.” He always gave this same answer. As he dearly loved his 
younger brother, the elder did not order him to take it off. 

The youth played just as turkeys play, and when he saw wild 
turkeys he would imitate the noises made by them; he was learning 
all the habits of the turkey, and no longer wore feathers on his head; 
his voice began to change and it did not sound to his brother as it 
formerly had. The elder brother wondered about and worried over 
this conduct of the youth. At last he commanded the younger one 
to remove his turkey-skin robe. He replied, “I can not take it off, 
so you will have to take it off of me.” On trying to do this, the 
elder brother found he could not remove the robe, which had grown 
to the little fellow’s body, so.he let it alone. 

The brothers always ate together when encamped in the same lodge. 
One day the brother with the turkey-skin robe declared, “ I will now 
go with you, but you must be strictly on your guard, for something 
strange is about to happen.” ‘The youth was very wise; his counsel 
and advice seemed superior to the opinions of any other man and 
beyond the comprehension of his elder brother. Once when the elder 
brother, returning, failed to find his brother at home he went to 
bed. But in the morning he heard his brother on the roof of the 
lodge making the noises which turkeys make at the break of day, 
whereupon he was convinced that the youth had really turned into a 
turkey. This conviction made him feel very strange. Soon he heard 
his brother jump to the ground and come into the lodge. On enter- 
ing he exclaimed: “ Brother! brother! a woman is coming. I think 
she desires to see you, but you must be exceedingly cautious, for 
something may happen to us. By all means you must not accom- 
pany her if she asks you to do so; but if you do go I shall follow 
you.” That day when the woman came she saw in front of the 
lodge what she took to be a turkey, and eyed it carefully. Thereupon 
the youth acted as much as possible like a turkey in order to deceive 
her the more completely.. On entering the lodge the woman found 
the elder brother, whom she had come to take away, and said to him, 
“T have come purposely to have you accompany me home.” In reply- 
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ing, he said, “I shall ask my brother, to learn what he will think 
about this matter.” Going out, he consulted with his younger 
brother, who had in appearance become a turkey, saying, “That 
woman has come. What is to be done?” The answer came: “Have 
I not told you that she would come? She is a great sorceress whose 
purpose is to destroy us. You must tell her that you are not ready 
to go today, but that you and your brother will go tomorrow. I 
foresee that if we go something evil will happen to us if we are not 
very cautious.” Going into the lodge, the elder brother said to the 
woman, “ We will start as soon as we can get ready.” She did not 
once suspect that what she had taken for a turkey was the other 
brother. The brother with the turkey-skin robe decided to remain 
in the lodge that night, lest something evil might befall his elder 
brother; so he placed himself on a convenient perch, the woman 
thinking he was a tame turkey. The next morning neither of the 
brothers thought of eating anything. The elder said, “I think that 
I shall have to accompany this woman,” to which the Turkey Brother 
replied: “It is very wrong of you to go. She.is.a great sorceress, 
and we can not overcome her orenda.” 

The woman had come from the west, where the two brothers had 
never been. When the Turkey Brother saw the woman and his 
brother leave the lodge together, he followed them for some time, 
noting that they went westward. He said to himself, “I do not see 
why you agreed to go.” The Turkey Brother was now alone. Toward 
evening he felt very lonely, and he spent an anxious night. In the 
morning he mused with a heavy heart, saying, “ My poor brother! 
The woman has taken him away; and if anything happens to him, 
I shall dream of it.” After the lapse of some time he said, “ Well, I 
must go after my brother.” Traveling westward, the Turkey 
Brother came to an opening in the forest in which stood a lodge, 
whereupon he said, “This must be the place.” The old woman of 
the lodge said: “ There is a turkey outside. Perhaps it has come to 
stay with us; it is very tame.” The elder brother now knew that his 
Turkey Brother had come after him, and going out of the lodge, he 
met him. The sorceress took a fancy to the Turkey Brother and did 
not think of killing him. Toward night one of the women sought 
to place the Turkey Brother by himself for the night, but he perched 
on an open gable end of a lodge in order to be able to see and hear 
what was taking place on the inside. After the two women had gone 
« short distance from the lodge, the Turkey Brother said: “ Brother, 
how can you endure the abuse which these women heap upon you? 
They never give you a mouthful to eat, for they intend to kill you. 
1 have come to tell you this, for I have discovered what they are 
going to do. I am going home now, but I will take you away from 
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them.” So saying, he started eastward. As his captive brother 
watched him, he remarked, “It is fortunate that he can go where 
he likes.” 

On the way homeward the Turkey Brother became so anxious 
avout his brother that be grew enraged at the woman. When he 
reached home he thought of some scheme by which he might be able 
to cast off his turkey-skin robe, for he had definitely decided in his 
own mind that he had worn the disguise long enough. But how to 
get rid of it was the question, for it had grown to him. At last, 
however, he was able to free himself from the garment. Hanging it 
up, he put his plumed chin-band on his head. While eating his 
meal he kept thinking of his brother. Finally, he exclaimed, “ Now 
is the time! ” and being in his human form, he called on his tutelary. 
the Moose, for aid. The words of appeal had scarcely left his mouth 
before the Moose stood before him, awaiting his pleasure. He said to 
the Moose: “ You must go westward to the place where live the old 
woman and her daughters, who hold my brother captive. This is 
the time of day that he goes out of the lodge. I want you to save 
him—you can do so by carrying him in this way (jumping on the 
Moose’s back)—and when you have him on your back, you must run 
with all your speed, being careful not to let my brother fall off. 
You must also take off your plumes (meaning his horns), put mine 
in their place; yours are too heavy for running swiftly.” Thereupon 
the Moose said, “ Let us try it,” and after running with the little 
fellow on his back and completing a large circle, the Moose returned 
to the starting point. Then the Moose held down its head and the 
little fellow, taking off the horns, placed in their stead his own 
plumed chin-band, saying: “ When you return I will put back your 
plumes. Now, my brother has come out of the lodge and is looking 
for a place in which to die, for he has determined not to die in the 
lodge of the old woman. So go!” With a bound the Moose was off 
in the direction of the lodge, and the little fellow remarked to him- 
self, “ The Moose will soon be back with my brother.” Before very 
long he heard a noise outside his lodge, and looking out, saw his 
brother hanging on the neck of the Moose, so weak that he could 
searcely get him off. The little fellow pulled him by the feet until 
he dropped to the ground. Although he landed on his feet, he 
could not stand, but the younger brother managed to get him into 
the lodge. Coming out, he gave back to the Moose his horns, receiv- 
ing in return his own plumes; thereupon he dismissed the Moose 
Then he chided his brother, saying: “I told you not to go with that 
woman, but you would not listen to me. Now you have suffered a 
great punishment, but I am glad that you are back home. Your 
journey has caused me great trouble. We are now free from the 
woman and can now live happily together.” 
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56. Staopreonskon 17 (THE TricKsTER) 


S‘thodieonskon went on a journey to distant places in visits of ad- 
venture. In the first place he came to he found a large number of 
lodges. Here he told the people that in his village everyone was ill 
of a certain disease; that the same disease would come to them, too; 
and that his people had discovered but one cure for it—all persons 
who were married slept with other men’s wives and other women’s 
husbands, and this saved them. Believing this, the people did as he 
had told them. 

Then S‘thodieonskon started off in another direction. When he came 
in sight of the second village he began to call out according to the 
custom of runners, Go’weh! go’weh! so the people knew that news of 
some kind was coming. <As they gathered around him after his ar- 
rival, he told them that a plague was upon the place from which he 
had come, and that if they wished to prevent or cure this plague they 
must cut holes in the bark walls of their lodges and close these by 
putting their buttocks into them, and that all the families must do 
this. Going home, the people defecated into their lodges through 
these holes in the walls, whereupon S‘hodieonskon mocked them for 
being fools, and thrust his walking-stick through the holes as he 
went, jeering at them, from lodge to lodge, before his departure. 

In the next adventure he met a crowd of men; this time he wore 
long hair reaching to the ground. All looked at his hair, wondering 
how he got it. When they asked him, he said that he had climbed a 
tree and, after tying his hair to a limb, jumped off. In this way the 
hair became stretched as much as he wanted. Further, they could do 
likewise if they wished. After Sthodieonskon had gone his way one of 
the men, saying, “ I am going to make my hair long,” climbed a tree 
and, having tied his hair to a limb, jumped down. His scalp was 
torn off, and, falling to the ground, he was killed. The other people, 
enraged, said, “That man is S‘hodieonskon; we must overtake and 
kill him.” Running after him, they soon came in sight of a creek, in 
which they saw a man spearing fish. Every little while, raising his 
foot, he would pull off a fish, for he had sharpened his leg and was 
using it for a spear. They watched him take several fish from his 
leg. When they reached the bank he came up out of the water. They 
were astonished at the number of fish he had caught and asked him 
how he had taken so many. “ You ean all see,” he replied, “I have 
sharpened my leg and use it for a spear; when I get all the fish I 
want I spit on my leg, and it becomes as well as before.” Then he 
showed them how he did it. He put the fish he had speared on a 
string. Then the men wanted to spear fish, so they asked him, “ Can 
not you sharpen our legs, so that we may spear fish?” After he had 
sharpened their legs, entering the water, they went to work, while he 
disappeared. Presently they began to feel sore and had caught noth- 
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ing. So they all came up, and sitting on the bank, they spat on their 
legs and rubbed them, but this treatment was of no efficacy in heal- 
ing their wounds. Meanwhile S‘hodieonskon was far out of sight on 
his way to a new village. ‘ 

When S‘hodieonskon drew near to the third village he called out, 
Go'weh! go’weh! The people gathered around him, asking what 
had happened. He told them that in the place whence he had come 
the young men were killing all the old ones, who could be saved only 
if the women would give themselves to the young men; so the 
women did so, and nothing happened to the old men. 

S‘hodieonskon then hurried to another place. When he arrived 
there, all asked what the matter was in his place. “Another sick- 
ness,” he said, but he had the medicine to cure it. This medicine 
was bear’s oil, which he carried in a bark bowl (it was his urine). 
He sold it to the villagers to be drunk with their food. When 
warm it crackled like salt. Although they knew it was not oil, they 
drank it. As he left the village he said that he had never seen such 
stuff eaten before, and ridiculed them. 

Continuing his journey, S‘hodieonskon met a man, and they sat 
down by the trail. He offered the man a cake which corresponded 
to the oil he had just sold, but the man refused to eat it and went 
his way. 

S‘hodieonskon, not to be baffled, called up a couple of bears. When 
they came to him he said: “ I want you to carry me. I will rest one 
foot on one of you and the other foot on the other. We will go in this 
direction, running around until we meet a man. I will tell this man 
that I will give you to him to mount, and when he places one foot 
on each of you his feet will become fastened to your backs, where- 
upon you must go in opposite directions, tearing him apart.” Havy- 
ing agreed to do this, they soon ran around ahead of the man, to 
whom S‘hodieonskon said, “ I have ridden these bears so long that 1 
am tired of them; if you would like, I will give them to you.” They 
seemed so tame and were so fine-looking that the man gladly took 
them and jumped on their backs, whereupon his feet grew fast to. 
them in a moment. After running together a little way the bears 
ran in different direetions. The man, badly injured and half dead, 
finally became free from the bears. He said to himself, “ Well, I 
have found S‘thodieonskon.” f 

S‘hodieonskon, having journeyed farther, met a party of young 
women. Stopping them, he said: “It is not best for you to continue 
on that road—it is dangerous, for when you meet a man dressed in 
hemlock boughs you must not be afraid, but must do everything he 
wants you to do, so as to keep on friendly terms with him.” Going on 
through the woods, the women soon saw something moving in front 
of them, which they noticed was covered with hemlock boughs. They 
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were frightened, but after a while one of them, saying “I will not be 
afraid,” went straight up to him and talked with him some time be- 
hind a tree. Then she came back, telling the others to go, that there 
was nothing to be afraid of. So they went, one by one, and after all 
had been there he went away. One of the women whistled out his 
name and called him, but he had gone after fooling them all. S‘ho- 
dieonskon and the man in the hemlock boughs were one. 

Sthodieonskon went on again, soon coming to an opening where 
there was a number of bark lodges. Going into the lodges he said, 
“There is a man coming to destroy all the people, and to escape him 
they must cover all the smoke-holes, for he has a long spear which 
he thrusts into them to spear the people.” Then he invented a name 
for the man. All went to work covering the smoke-holes of their 
lodges. The chief of the village had two beautiful wives. Stho- 
dieonskon coveted them and did not tell the chief the story of the 
man with the spear. When all the other lodges were covered and 
full of smoke, Sthodieonskon ran over the roots, frightening every- 
body almost to death; not daring to go out,.all remained half stifled 
in the smoke. At last Sthodieonskon, climbing the roof of the chief’s 
lodge, speared him to death and took his wives and all he had. 

In due time the funeral of the chief was held, and all came to bury 
him. S‘hodieonskon, appearing among the mourners, cried, saying: 
“Tam sorry for the chief; he was a friend of mine, and now he is 
dead and gone. Iam so sad. Ido not wish to live. You must bury 
me with him.” So they put Sthodieonskon in the ground beside the 
chief. The next day some boys who were out at play heard a man 
calling for help, his voice seeming to come from the graveyard, 
whereupon they went to the spot. The voice seeming to come out of 
the grave, they ran and told the people. The people agreed to dig 
him up. When they had done so S‘hodieonskon, standing on the 
ground, said: “ There isa very important thing to be done. I came 
back because the chief had two wives; they mourn for their husband, 
and I feel sorry for them. I am sent back to marry the two widows.” 
After talking over the affair the people said it was a great thing that 
a man should be sent back from the other-world to marry the widows 
of their chief, so they consented to the arrangement, and S‘hodieon- 
skon, having married them, settled down. 


57. Tue Cannipat Uncue, His Nepuew, anp tHe NEPHeEWw’s 
InvisipLte BrorHer 


An uncle and his nephew dwelt together in a forest, subsisting by 
hunting. They lived in a lodge which had a partition through the 
middle and a door at each end. Neither one ever entered the part 
occupied by the-other, all communication between them being held 
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by means of conversation carried on through the partition. Each’ 
went in and out of his own part of the lodge whenever he liked, but 
rever dared to cross the threshold of the other’s room. 

After a time the nephew, a handsome young man, discovered his 
uncle’s true nature—he was a man-eater, an Ongwe Ias. 

One day a woman came to the nephew’s room. ‘The next morning 
at dawn the uncle exclaimed, ‘“ My nephew has two ways of breath- 
ing.” The young man, speaking to himself, said: “ My uncle is mis- 
taken. I am only talking to myself.” “Oh!” said the old man, 
“ My nephew can not deceive me. There are two in his room, and I 
am glad that some wild game has come to visit him.” 

The old man then said that he was going out to hunt. When the 
uncle had gone the young man said to his wife: “ My uncle knows 
that you are here, and now you must heed my words, or he will kill 
and eat you. Three other women have been here before you. He 
killed and devoured them all, for they disregarded my warnings. 
Now, before I go, I will bring water and wood and everything else 
you want, so you will not need to go out. I will also get a vessel 
for your use. If you go out you are lost; my uncle will surely kill 
you. As soon as I leave the lodge, he will come back, for he knows 
you are here.” After he left the door, the young man turned back 
and again warned his wife not to disobey him. 

The moment the husband was out of sight in the woods the uncle 
came to the door. Having the power of commanding things to be 
done which he did not see, the uncle said, “Let it be necessary for 
the woman to go out.” When he saw that she did not come out he 
vaid, “Let the water with which she is cooking boil away.” The 
water boiled away, but as she had plenty more she did not. go out. 
Seeing this, the uncle became terribly angry, and said, “I will get 
her out in one way or another.” Now the old uncle was a man-eater, 
and the nephew had discovered that instead of hunting beasts and 
birds he hunted human beings, and that every man or woman he 
met, he killed, and having brought home the body on his shoulders, he 
cooked and ate the flesh. The nephew hunted game, for the uncle 
had always made him find his own food. 

This day, as the young man was returning, he saw smoke rising 
from his end of the lodge, whereupon he thought, “All is well; my 
uncle has not been able to kill my wife.” When he entered he 
thanked her for her obedience. In the evening about dusk they heard 
the old man come in and knew that he had brought nothing. He 
called out: “ What luck has my nephew had to-day?” “I have had 
good luck,” replied the nephew. ‘The uncle said, “ I found nothing.” 
Now he muttered to himself about his nephew, blaming him for hid- 
ing his uncle’s game in his part of the lodge, and saying that he 
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would have his own. He heard the two breathing and could not be 
deceived. Determined to have something to eat, the old man pounded 
bones into small pieces and putting them into a large kettle which 
he filled with water, he made soup. The husband and wife on the 
other side of the partition did not talk. 

The nephew decided to leave the place. As he had been thinking 
of doing so for some time, he had his plans well laid. Unobserved by 
his uncle he had walked in circles around the lodge, going farther 
and farther each day. When he had made paths three days’ journey 
in circuit he told his wife what he intended to do. That night the 
uncle said: “I am going to be absent two or three days. I can find 
no game in all this country about here.” ‘“ Well,” said the nephew, 
“hunters go where they can find something to kill, and are often 
gone many days. I, too, am going farther. Game is getting scarce 
in our neighborhood.” 

The young man, being possessed of orenda (magic power), had 
caused a lodge to be built in a place distant six days’ journey. He 
told his wife that he had an invisible brother in that lodge, to 
whem he would send her; that this brother. was then under the 
lodge, and that no stranger had ever seen him. Hitherto this in- 
visible brother had always accompanied him, but in the future would 
assist her. Taking an arrow from his quiver he removed the head. 
Then, after shaking his wife until she was only a couple of inches 
long, he put her into the arrow and replaced the point, saying, ‘“ In 
three days I will follow you.” Then sending the arrow toward the 
east, at the same instant he heard the calling of the Gwenhgwenh- 
onh 8 (the feathers on the arrow were taken from this bird), and 
all the way the arrow sang with the voice of the Gwenhgwenhonh. 
He could see the trail of the arrow as it went through the air. 

The nephew remained in his part of the lodge, waiting, and in 
three days: the old man appeared without game. When he came 
in, talking with himself, he said: “What luck has my nephew had? ” 
“Very good. I have plenty to eat,” answered the nephew. The 
old man continued: “T found nothing; this hunting ground is bar- 
ren, and my eyes see no more game. But though I have no fresh 
food, I have plenty of bones here in this pile, which I shall break 
up and have a soup.” Then the young man heard his uncle break- 
ing up the bones; there was a terrible racket and crushing. At last 
the young man said, “ My uncle makes too much noise.” “My 
nephew would not find fault if he were in my place. I am trying 
to get something to eat,” came the retort, and the old man, paying 
no heed to what his nephew said, kept hard at work. The next 
morning at daybreak he said, “I am going to hunt, and I shall be 
away for three days.” “T am glad,” thought the nephew; he was 
very angry with his uncle and ready to fight. 
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Taking the trail he had made, the nephew followed it for three 
days before he made a straight line for his new ladge. Glancing 
up, he saw the arrow’s trail,!?® which looked like a rainbow in the 
sky. He took a long leap, and as he leaped he ran up in the air, 
far over the woods and on a level which still kept him in the air. 
As he was going along, he looked back to see whether he could dis- 
cover his own trail. The trail of the arrow, which was in the form 
of a rainbow, seemed to roll up and dissolve in a mist as he passed 
along, ending in the dooryard, where he had told his wife the arrow 
would strike. Entering the lodge, there he found his wife. 

One day the invisible brother saw an arrow come into the door- 
yard; striking the ground, it burst asunder and a woman came out. 
She went into the lodge, where she saw her bother-in-law, who 
said: “I knew you were coming. I am glad you obeyed your hus- 
band, for your obedience has enabled you to accomplish this great 
journey.” 
one but my brother has ever seen me, and he only two or three 
times. I know what will come to us from the wrath of our uncle; 
he will pursue us and if possible will destroy you.” The husband 
was six days making the journey to the lodge where his brother 
was, which was situated near-a lake. 

When uncle got home and was talking to his nephew in the other 
room he received no answer; at this he grew very angry. Making 
up his mind that his nephew was not at home, he went out to look 
for his trail in order to learn which way he had gone. Finally, on 
striking the trail, he found it was some time since he had left; the 
footprints looked about as old as his own made three days before. 
Going back to the lodge he muttered: “ I will follow him tomorrow ; 
the world is so small that he can not escape me. I will follow him 
everywhere.” Now, the invisible brother, though a great way off, 
heard the uncle talking to himself, heard his threats: “ My daughter- 
in-law will never get out of my reach. I will go to the outskirts of 
the world very quickly. I do not see why he takes her away, thinking 
she can escape; he will never succeed, for I will have her flesh.” 
The invisible brother told his brother what the uncle said. 

The next morning the uncle set out. After following the trail until 
night he determined to go home, trying again the next day. Looking 
up, he saw his lodge was near. He had been going round and round. 
At this he was angry, and said, “'Tomorrow I will get on the trail 
again.” As soon as it was daylight he started. As he went on he found 
the trail was almost extinct, but he continued to follow it. He kept 
on until midday, when he found that he had not made much progress. 
He was near his lodge again. “ Be it so,” he said; “let my nephew 
be possessed of the sorcery of all the animals, I will have his wife’s 
flesh for all that.” The uncle followed the trail three days more 


He continued: “ You have never seen me before; no _ 
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until at last he reached the end, whereupon he cried out exultingly, 
“ My daughter-in-law’s flesh is mine.” Looking up in the air, he dis- 
covered his nephew’s trail. While the trail of the arrow was lost, the 
footprints of the nephew remained on the clouds.**° 

After the old man had traveled one day, the nephew said to his 
wife: “ Now, we must go; our uncle is on our trail, and he is deter- 
mined to have your life. Therefore be cautious. Do exactly as I 
bid you.” As the uncle followed on the ground the trail that he saw 
jn the air, he muttered to himself. The invisible brother heard him. 
All started for the beach, the woman taking the lead, and the husband 
stepping in her footprints. As they looked across the lake they 
could see smoke. The husband said, “ We will go yonder to that 
lodge and stop there for the night.” As they were going along the 
beach he halted, and, taking a clamshell from his bosom, threw it 
toward the other side of the lake. At once the banks came so close 
together that the woman could step over. After they had crossed, 
on looking back they could scarcely see the other shore. The nephew 
had crossed to a new lodge in order to delay his uncle, thinking that 
when the old man came to the water he would be long in crossing 
and would lose the trail. Telling his wife to say nothing, the young 
man left her, to hunt. ° 

Soon the uncle appeared on the opposite bank, running back and 
forth searching everywhere. Feeling sure that they had crossed, 
he called out, “ Daughter-in-law! daughter-in-law! how did you 
cross the lake?” As he labored up and down the woman stood 
watching him from the other bank. Taking pity on the weary old 
man, though knowing he wished to devour her, she said in her mind 
(she did not speak), “ Why does he not throw the shell?” ***_ As she 
thought this, he heard distinctly what she said in her mind. So he 
stooped, and picking up a shell, threw it. The banks came together, 
and when she looked to see where he was, she was terrified to find him 
at her heels. Catching her by the hair, he said: “I knew that I 
should eat you.**? My nephew had no right to keep the game from 
me. He took my game and held it as his wife.” With one blow the 
old man cut her head off. She had been left alone, as her husband 
was hunting, and the invisible brother was not near to warn her, so 
she was lost. 

The lake had now expanded to its proper width. Taking off her 
raiment, the old man threw it into his nephew’s lodge, saying, 
“Be you a helpmate to my nephew.” He then cut the body open, 
finding that it contained twins. He hid the children with the head 
and breast of the mother in a hollow tree, and gave thanks that his 
nephew had preserved the game so long, for he would have a second 
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meal at another time. After washing the bloodstains from the body 
in the lake he put the body on his back and then threw the shell. 
When the banks closed together, he stepped over, and as he looked 
back, he saw the lake spread out again. 

On coming home soon after, the nephew expected to see smoke 
rising from his lodge, but saw none. ‘There! my word has come 
true; she has forgotten my warning.” Looking around, he saw his 
uncle’s tracks, whereupon he said, “Such is my luck. I can not help 
it.’ Then he began to cook his meal. Shortly he discovered his 
wife’s clothing. Having become accustomed to his uncle’s behavior, 
he was not much astonished, nor did he feel very badly because his 
uncle had now killed his fourth wife. While cooking supper he had 
to go for water. As he stooped down to get it, he heard a voice say, 
“Your uncle has killed me. Your uncle has killed me, has killed 
me.” On looking toward the willows out of which the voice came, 
he saw them bespattered with his wife’s blood, whereupon he knew 
that she had been murdered. He had two proofs now—his uncle’s 
tracks and the speaking blood. Becoming disheartened, he decided 
never to go back to his uncle’s lodge. He continued hunting with 
two dogs, and being successful, took pleasure in doing this. On re- 
turning to camp one day he discovered tracks around his fire—two 
little trails. For some time he paid no attention to these, though he 
found them whenever he came home. They looked like children’s 
tracks, but he could not believe they were such, thinking that perhaps 
some little animal had gotten into the lodge. At last, looking at his 
store of meat, he saw that one of the pieces was gone from the row; 
he thought some animal must have taken it. Things continued in this 
way until finally the meat was carried away at such a rate that he re- 
solved to find out what was going on at home. The next day still 
more meat was taken. He found that the stolen piece had struck the 
ground, and having been dragged out of doors, had been drawn 
along. He followed the trail until he came to a big hollow log, at 
the opening in which the trail disappeared. While sure that some 
animal lived in the tree, he made no further discovery. 

The next day the nephew started off to hunt, but after goimg a 
short distance into the woods, he stopped to watch his lodge. Look- 
ing down from a hill near by, he saw two little children run into the 
lodge. Thereupon, hurrying back, he continued his watch. He soon 
saw them come out, dragging a piece of meat. (They used to go to 
where the meat was hanging, and climbing up as best they could, 
throw it to the ground.) They had all they could drag, for two 
pieces were tied together. Going straight to the farther end of the 
log, they disappeared, dragging the meat after them. He thought, 
“Tomorrow I will catch them.” He had learned that they could 
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talk, for as they pulled the meat along, he heard one say, “ Hurry up; 
father will soon come.” 

The next morning, after going a short distance, he hid himself 
and waited. The time seemed long. At last the children came from 
the log, and entering the lodge, closed the door. Then the father ran 
up and went in himself, fastening the door after him. The moment 
the children saw him, they began to ery. “ Why do you ery,” he 
asked, “I am your father. Do not cry.” At this they stopped 
erying. Then he said, “ You will stay here with me.” As he had 
overheard them calling him father, he asked, “ How do you know 
that I am your father?” As he questioned them, sitting by the 
fire, he on one side and the two children together on the other, one 
of them, who was slightly larger than the other, said: “ Your uncle 
came over here and killed our mother, cutting off her head and her 
breasts. Then he threw her intestines into a hollow log. We were 
among the intestines, and as the breasts were there, we drew milk 
from them and so were able to live. Her head is there with us now. 
As the boy answered readily, the father asked him what they did 
with the meat they took from the lodge. ‘* We come,” said the boy, 
“to get the meat to feed our mother.” The father said, ‘“ You must 
now live with me.” He then made little ball clubs and a ball for 
them to play with in the dooryard; he was so kind that they were 
willing to stay. 

Whenever their father went hunting they would go and feed their 
mother. Once when the father came home, one of the boys said 
to him, “ Our mother is very hungry, for we have not fed her today.” 
The father replied: “ Feed her; give her all she will take. I have 
no objection. As you know, we always have plenty of meat, so 
you may take as much as you please to feed your mother.” He 
was very kind to the children, because he loved them, and to keep 
them from running away, he let them do as they liked with what 
was in the lodge. He soon discovered, however, that his stock of 
meat was disappearing very fast, faster than he could bring in more. 
This continued until he began to feel discouraged and frightened. 
The boy said to his father when the latter returned one day, “ My 
mother eats all the time,” telling how much she ate, and asked his 
father to go and see her. The father went to the tree with the boys, 
and on looking in, saw two great eyes in a skull from which the 
teeth were projecting and the flesh had disappeared, and the bones 
of which were somewhat bruised. 

The boys asked, “ Now, father, what do you think?” “T am 
afraid,” he answered, “that after she has eaten all our meat she 
will eat us.” 

“Tet us go to some other part of the world, so she will have to 
travel far to overtake us,” said one of the boys; “we can not feed 
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her any longer, for she never gets enough now, and we are tired.” 
The man saw that, do what they might, she would not be satisfied. 
The boys said, “ We will go away first if you like.” The father 
answered: “ You may go. Your mother has become a man-eater. 
You may escape.” The next morning the boys started westward 
with the dogs. The father said he would not go just then, but 
that he would follow. He had to go in another direction and 
therefore would go southward first. When the children were a 
short distance from the lodge the dogs looked at them, and thinking 
how hard it was for them to trudge along, the larger dog said to 
the larger boy, “Come! get on my back;” and the smaller dog said 
to the smaller boy, “Come! get on my back.” Both mounting the 
dogs, away they went. The dogs ran so swiftly that the hair of 
the boys’ heads streamed backward, and they enjoyed the ride so 
much that the woods were full of their laughter. After they had 
gone a long distance, for the dogs went like the wind, they saw 
traces of human beings. There were places where the trees had 
been cut down. The dogs said, “ Now you would better slip off 
and go on foot to the settlement.” The boys were unwilling to go, 
but the dogs were determined, and shaking themselves, as if they 
had just been in water, the children tumbled off. Telling the chil- 
dren again to go on to the settlement, the dogs went back to their 
master. He had told them that he would leave in two days, for 
then the Head would come out of the tree and go into the lodge; 
then climbing up to the place where the meat was kept, the Head 
would eat it all. 

The boys had told their father that by going southward he would 
find uncles who might help him escape, for they were just such 
powerful men as his old uncle was. When the dogs got back to their 
master they said that he must make every effort he could to escape; 
that they would remain until the last piece of meat was gone, but that 
he must go at once. The lives of all were in danger, for when the 
meat was all eaten the Head would fly in the direction of her people, 
although they (the dogs) would stay and detain the Head as long as 
possible. “In three days all the meat will be devoured: flee for your 
life; go south toward your other uncles, for she will follow you,” the 
dogs said. 

The man did as the dogs advised, starting off southward and go- 
ing with great speed, for he was a good runner. Two days after he 
had left, home one of the dogs overtook him and said: “ The meat is 
all gone and she is now trying to find the trail of her children. She 
can follow it as far as they walked, but no farther, for we took them 
on our backs at a certain distance from the lodge and carried them 
far away. They are now in the west. Be on your guard. She will 
soon strike your trail and pursue you. Follow me! The Head is 
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very angry.” As the dog looked back he said: “ The Head has startea 
and is coming. We have never seen so great witchcraft as she has, 
although we have seen much, but this we are not able to comprehend. 
As you have always said, there is no one living who can outrun you; 
now use all your strength.” 

When the Head started, the dogs left behind did all they could to 
delay her, biting her whenever she turned to pursue them, and dodg- 
ing into the ground. As the Head went on again they would spring 
at her; and when she turned on them they would again escape into 
the ground. Her track could be seen plainly, for the bark was all 
bitten from the trees, where the dogs kept her back and prevented 
her from flying ahead. 

All at once, one of the little boys, far off in the west, said to his 
brother, “Our father is to be pitied; our mother has turned into 
some strange being and is pursuing him.” Soon a second dog came 
up to the man, saying, “ Your wife has changed into a Flying Head 
and is possessed of such power that we do not know how to detain 
her any longer. My brother dog and I are doing all we can, but you 
must hurry; you must keep straight ahead. Go always toward the 
south.” The man ran with all his might. Seeing a lodge at a dis- 
tance he ran up to it, and entering, said to an old man sitting there: 
“Uncle, help me! Something is after me that is going to take my 
life. Help me!” “AIl right. Although I do not know what it is, I 
will help you all I can; but hurry on to the next lodge; there you will 
find your aunts,” replied the old man. The man had got about 
halfway between the two lodges wnen he heard a terrible noise. 
Looking back, he saw that the Flying Head had reached his uncle’s 
lodge, and that they were fighting with all their strength. There 
was a terrible struggle about the lodge. Soon he saw that his uncle 
was killed, and that a great black cloud rose up into the sky from the 
spot.'** The uncle had told his nephew that after the Head had killed 
him a dark cloud would go up to the very heavens. At thet moment 
the dog came up again, saying, “ Your uncle is killed; he was never 
beaten before in his life.” When she had killed his uncle the Head 
rushed after the husband, for she had eaten every bit of the uncle’s 
flesh in a moment. “ Hurry!” said the dog; “ we are sure to die; we 
have but two places of refuge left. 1t is through your uncle who 
killed her that she has become a witch.” 

As the man ran on, nearly exhausted, he saw a lodge, and running 
into it, he called to ‘is aunts, “ Help me! Help me! Something is 
after me to take my life.” “ Poor man,” said his aunts, “ hurry on; 
we will do what we can to delay the Head. Go to the next lodge, 
where your mothers live; if we can not detain her, peruaps they will 
be able to help you.” He was not out of sight when he heard his 
aunts call to their children to have courage, and then he heard a 
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great tumult. When the Head flew into the lodge, it bit at every- 
thing with which it came in contact, tearing it to pieces. The women 
attacked the Head with clubs, and there came to his ears the sound of 
the blows of the clubs on the skull. When halfway to the other place, 
all was still at his aunts’ lodge. 

Suddenly he heard his brother calling out, “ Run! or we are lost.” 
The invisible brother who urged him forward pushed him by the 
neck whenever he was near, and then they seemed to run faster. 
They were in a great hurry to reach the lodge, and he pushed him 
on until they were there. Thereupon the man called on his mothers, 
saying, ‘“ Mothers, help me! help me!” “Oh, poor son! you are in 
trouble; go on—we will do what we can.” He hurried through 
the lodge. The Head came in as he went out, and the dog, running 
around the lodge, urged him on. The brother was invisible when 
they passed through the lodge. The mothers called out to all their 
children, “ Kill the Head if you can!” All got their most deadly 
and potent weapons, and the two brothers heard the old mothers 
urge their children to fight with all their strength. The dogs 
remained outside the door, ready to fly at the Head when she came 
out. One of the women stumbled and fell, whereupon the Head, 
after catching and hurling her out, devoured her in an instant. 

The old mothers now cautioned their children again to take great 
care and make no missteps. Now the youngest one thought of some 
bear’s fat they had in the lodge, and the idea came to her that the 
only way they could kill the Head was by use of this. After the 
Head had eaten the first girl and was chasing the others through the 
lodge the bear’s oil began to boil.‘%* As they threw the boiling oil, 
jt singed and burned the Head, killing it (the animated Head was 
merely the skull with long projecting teeth). 

All wishing to give thanks, the mothers said: ‘“ We ought to have 
a game of ball. Your brother is free. It is our duty to give thanks. 
The ball shall be this Head.” Picking up the Head, she carried it 
out, calling in a loud voice, “ Here, warriors! is a ball you can have 
to play with.” Soon a great crowd of people came together with 
their netted clubs and began to play. All the players were wild 
beasts of the woods. The man stood near and saw the wild beasts 
playing ball with his wife’s head. All tried to get the ball, and in 
this way they wore it out. 

The dog now came up to his master and told him that his wife 
was dead; and when it said “ Your wife is dead,” his strength 
seemed to leave him; his arms dropped down, and he was sad. The 
invisible brother said: “ You feel grieved; for my part I am glad. 
T do not see why you should be sad; she would have devoured you 
if they had not killed her. Now there is nothing to harm us Your 
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old uncle has gone back to his own home and will not trouble us now 
that he has eaten your wife’s flesh.” He added: “ Your children 
are living in this direction (pointing westward) ; be of good courage, 
and go after them. I shall return. You will continue in one direc- 
tion with your dogs until you reach the boys. You need never fear 
to suffer such hardships again.” So saying, he went home, and 
when the brother looked after him he had disappeared. 

The man and his dogs went toward the west. The dogs had left 
the children in a place near a village where an old woman lived with 
her granddaughter. While the young girl was in the woods gather- 
ing fuel she heard the sound of voices. On listening, as the wind 
came directly to her, she discovered that they were human voices, 
and thought, “I will ask grandmother what to do.” When she 
reached home with her wood she told the old woman that she had 
heard children crying and asked her to go to the woods to hear for 
herself. The old woman asked: “In what direction were the 
voices? It is a pleasure to know that there are children yet alive; 
they must be for us.” They went to the place. “ Now listen!” said 
the girl. “True,” said the grandmother. ‘“ Look everywhere and find 
these children; they may be sent to us, as we are alone.” The girl 
followed the sound, which she could hear distinctly as coming from 
the ground. She kept on until she found the two children, seem- 
ingly a year old, one slightly larger than the other. Going up to them 
she told them to stop crying: that she would be their mother. As 
she stood there talking her grandmother came, who pitied the chil- 
dren; she found that they were clothed with skins. The grand- 
mother said: “ Now stop erying. You shall be our children. I will 
be your grandmother and my granddaughter will be your mother.” 
The girl added: “All we have shall be yours. I will love you as a 
mother.” The boys stopped erying. Each had his little bow and 
arrows and ball club. The children went home with the women. 
The old woman said: “ We will take care of these children. There 
are many people in the village, but not a child among them all. I 
lived here a long time, but have never seen a little child.” The chil- 
dren soon seemed larger and sometimes would go to hunt birds. 
They were never gone long at a time, and never went out of sight 
of the lodge. “ Grandmother,” called one of the boys one day, “ come 
and see what we have killed; it is all spotted and lies yonder in the 
weeds.” ‘“ Where is it? Where is it?” she asked. The boys led the 
way, but she could hardly keep in sight of them, as the weeds were 
tall. On reaching the spot she found a fawn, a few hours old, which 
they had killed. She carried it home, saying to herself: “I am 
thankful to have these children; they will be great hunters in time; 
their game is getting larger. First they kill birds, now a fawn.” 
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When they did not feel like hunting they would play out near the 
lodge and then go in and sit down. 

One day one of the boys said, “ Our father is coming.” ‘The other 
said, “I hardly think our father is alive.” The old grandmother 
overhearing this, told the boys to go out and shoots birds, for she 
wanted some to roast and eat. The next day while the children were 
out a man came into the lodge. The invisible brother had told him 
where he would find his children, and that he must say when he came 
to the old woman’s lodge, “ Grandmother, I am thankful to see you,” 
and to the girl, “Sister, Iam very glad to see you.” As he went in 
he saw the old woman and saluted her as grandmother; to the girl 
he said, “Sister.” One of the boys outside said, “Our father has 
come.” The other replied: “I do not believe this is he, for our 
father had two dogs. There are no dogs with this man.” As the 
boy was bound to know, raising the doorflap slightly, he saw his 
father sitting with his elbows on his knees and his face in his hands. 
Noticing a red spot on his jaw, the boy said further: “ Look for 
yourself; see, he has a mark on his face; it is really he. Let us go 
and see which way he came; we can tell his trail, and we will follow 
it and see whether we can find the dogs.” 

They had gone but a short distance when they found that the dogs 
had gone in another direction, whereupon one of the boys said: “ Let 
us follow their tracks; father loves those dogs; let us find them.” 
In the evening they found one dog sitting on a fallen tree. The 
larger boy said: “ There sits one of the dogs.” “ Let us go and see if 
it is really father’s dog,” said the other. On hearing the children’s 
voices the dogs were as much pleased to see them as the boys were to 
see the dogs. The boys now said, “ Let us all go home.” The boys 
did not know the way, however, so the dogs took the lead. It was 
late at night and very dark, and the people at home were frightened 
and very anxious about the children, not knowing where to look 
for them. When the boys came back, the grandmother asked: “ Why 
were you gone so long? Why did you frighten us so?” ‘“ We were 
looking for our father’s dogs,” said they. Thereupon they went into 
the lodge, the dogs following. The man was lying down, so all went 
to sleep. All were now together again. 

The young woman was the man’s own sister and the grandmother 
was his grandmother. They all lived very happily together. And 
this is the story. 


58. Doononeass !*° AND TsopIQ@GWADON 


Doonongaes, who lived at one end of Ganyodaes,** or Long Lake, 
had such orenda (magic power) that no one in that region could 
influence or control him. He claimed the lake and all that lived in 
its waters. 
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Doonongaes had a servant, Skahnowa,'*? who lived at the other end 
of Ganyodaes, which was so long that one end of it could not be 
seen from the other. Skahnowa’s work was to patrol the lake and 
keep off intruders. One morning early he jumped up, saying, “I 
must be on my rounds, for if I do not I shall be punished.” So he 
hurried along the shore; soon he saw some one with a pole, evidently 
fishing. Skahnowa approached and, seeing him eating a fish, he 
asked, “ What are you doing here?” “Oh! there is a great deal of 
fungus ** growing on the hickory trees here,” replied the intruder. 
“Tf you are getting fungus from the trees, why do you go to the 
water?” asked Skahnowa. “ You see,” said the man, who was Djid- 
jogwen,* “the fungus is sandy and I go to the lake to wash it.” 
“ Well,” said Skahnowa: “I think you have stolen something, and you 
better give up one of your own people as a gift in payment **° for 
what you have taken. The owner of this lake will come soon and 
he will settle with you. I am going on.” Djidjogwen stood on the 
bank and kept thinking: “Can this be true? It is very strange if it 
be true that one person owns this lake.” Going to his master, Skah- 
nowa said: “I have news for you. There is a man yonder at Dedio- 
steniagon ‘! who is getting fish out of the water very fast.” “I 
will stop him. I like to amuse myself in this way,” said Doonongaes, 
who got his kettle ready at once and,.taking his club, started for 
the place. 

Skahnowa continued his journey around the lake. When Doonon- 
gaes came in sight of Dediosteniagon, looking around carefully, he 
saw a man?*? some distance off. “Oh! that is the one,” thought he, 
and diving under the water he came out right in front of Djidjogwen, 
who had pulled out a great fish a moment before. “ What are you 
doing?” asked Doonongaes. ‘“ What business have you to meddle 
with my game animals?” “Oh! you are mistaken. I am not med- 
Wing with them. Iam merely eating the fungus ** that grows around 
here,” replied Djidjogwen. ‘Then how came that fish here? ” asked 
Doonongaes. “As I stood here a small bird flew along above the 
water, and a fish, leaping up to catch the bird, perhaps, jumped out 
here on the shore,” said Djidjogwen. “Oh! that is not true; I will 
punish you,” snapped Doonongaes. Dyjidjogwen started to run. 
Doonongaes followed and, striking him on the head with his club, 
killed him, remarking, “That is the way I treat intruders on Ganyo- 
daes.” He then threw the body of the dead man over his shoulder 
and, after reaching home, cooked his flesh. When the flesh was cool 
he ate the meat, which he enjoyed much, and thanked Skahnowa for 
what he had done. 

-One morning Doonongaes said to his servant: “I am going on a 
long journey, and I want you to be faithful in the performance of 
your duty. If you find a trespasser, kill and eat him.” “ Very well,” 
replied Skahnowa, “it shall be done as you say.” 
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Doonongaes went westward, traveling day and night for a month. 
He traveled till he came to a broad opening.‘** In the middle of the 
opening he saw a lodge, which he could not reach without being 
seen. “ Very well,” thought he, “I will go underground.” He went 
into the ground, and going forward until he thought he was at the 
right place he came out. Peeping through a crack in the lodge wall, 
he heard singing, and saw that there were two very old women in- 
side. The words of the song were, Onen waongi’ons ne ganio. 
“That does not sound well,” thought Doonongaes; “I may get killed 
here. I will see whether I can not steal this lodge.” So he pushed 
his horns under the lodge; then lifting it on his head, he rushed 
away, carrying it on his horns. He came very soon to the edge of 
the woods and ran into it. Finally he heard a noise in the lodge. 
“Well,” said a voice, “it seems to me that there is a terrible wind 
blowing.” (He went at such speed as to give the impression of wind 
blowing past the lodge.) The other woman said: “ You must do all 
you can to stop it. Let us stand, you in one corner and I in the other 
and sing our wind song.” ‘Taking their places, they said: “ We beg 
you who have care of us to stop this wind. Our lodge is so small that 
we are afraid it will blow away.” Then they sang Gaintho, Gain- 
tho.*° One of them, seeing the lodge moving, called out, “wu? 
our lodge is moving.” “ Well,” said the other, “maybe Doonongaes 
has come; he always troubles poor people; hurry up, go out and see.” 
So she went out through the smoke-hole, and, looking around, saw that 
they were far out in the dense woods. On taking an observation to see 
whither the wind was going, she saw a long black body moving, and 
she saw that their lodge was on it. Going in, she said, “As I looked 
down the wind I saw a very black thing, which was so long that I 
could not see the end of it.” “It is just as I said to you,” said the 
other woman; “ this is Doonongaes, who is making sport of us. Now, 
do your best to punish him.” 

These two old women, who were Gwidogwido "48 people, and sisters, 
were possessed of such very powerful orenda (magic power) that 
it was hard to conquer them by sorcery. Taking their clubs, there- 
fore, they went out of the smoke-hole. Then the elder of the two 
said: “Go to the end of his tail; something is sticking out there. 
Strike it, and I will try to cut its head off.” While the younger sis- 
ter went to the tail, the elder went to the neck joint. The younger 
sister, seeing objects which resembled fins sticking out, began to 
pound these; soon she saw that she was driving them in. ‘“ What 
shall I do,” thought she; “ my sister said these things would crumble 
to pieces.” She kept on pounding, however, until she saw that 
something like milk began to come out. She stopped striking them, 
whereupon the milklike fluid turned into foam and came out stronger 
and stronger. At last, becoming frightened, she ran to her sister, 
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whom she found lying down, doing nothing. She said, “Oh! my 
sister, what is the matter?” “Oh!” said the elder, “I can not do 
anything; he has overpowered me by his orenda (magic power) ; do 
the best you can.” The younger, driving their flint knife into the 
neck joint, began to hammer it; finally the knife went out of sight. 
Then she asked her sister, “ What shall we do now?” “Our only 
safety is to run away,” was the answer. The younger sister, going 
down the smoke-hole, got a narrow strip of the skin of Djainosgowa. 
This was the container of their magic power, or fetish. Com- 
ing back to her sister, she said, “Now I am: ready.” The elder 
answered: “Take hold of one end of the skin and I will take the 
other. Then let us run to the end of Doonongaes’ tail, where we 
will jump off and get away as fast as we can.” It was a good while 
before they came to the end of the tail. Then jumping off, they 
hurried along, not on the straight trail but somewhat to one side 
of it. 

Doonongaes, who was running all this time with great speed, said 
at last, “I do not hear anyone talking.” Then his neck began to feel 
tired, and he said, “ This lodge wearies me,” and jerking his head, 
off went the lodge, falling some distance away. On going up to it he 
found it empty. “ Very well. We shall soon see about this,” thought 
he: “No one has ever been able to get away from me. I will put 
these two out of the way.” Thereupon he ran back as fast as he 
could, saying, “ When could they have escaped?) Oh! my neck is 
sore.” As he went he snuffed the air to find the women. Halting and 
looking around he saw tracks where they had jumped from his tail, 
for the earth was torn up. “Ha, ha! you think you are going to 
escape me,” he said, starting with lightning speed on their track. 
He ran until night. Toward morning he said: “ The pain in my neck 
is increasing. I wonder if I should better go back. No; I can not 
give up this chase. I have always thought I could allow no one to 
overpower me, so I will keep on.” At midday he came to the end 
of the women’s trail, and could track them no farther. Now, he 
thought, “ What shall I do, for I am determined to put them out of 
the world?” 

Standing up, he became taller and taller until at last he stood on 
the tip of his tail with his head high in the air. He saw a smoke far 
off on one side, so he came down and shot off in that direction, reach- 
ing the place in a few moments. Halting by the lodge, he thought: 
“T hear some one inside. Very likely magically powerful people 
tive here.” On peeping in, he saw a very old man sitting down smok- 
ing, with his head bowed. Doonongaes watched him for some time; 
at last the old man, looking up, said: “Hwu, my nephew has come! 
Well, nephew come in. Why do you stand outside?” ‘This is my 
uncle’s lodge; it seems he knows me,” thought Doonongaes; so he 
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went in. ‘“ Well, nephew,” said the old man, “I am glad to see you. 
T have been expecting you for a long time.” “ Well, I have come. 
What do you want?” said Doonongaes. “Oh! you and I will fight 
against each other,” replied the old man. “That suits me exactly,” 
answered Doonongaes; “it is the very game I amuse myself with.” 
“ We will wait until noon tomorrow, when the fight will begin; you 
can stay here with me until then,” said the old man. This old man 
was the grandfather of the two women who were trying to escape. 
His name was Gwidogwido. The next.day the old man said, “ Now, 
let us go.” They went through the woods until they came to an open- 
ing, whereupon the old man said, “ Here is where I always fight.” 
Seeing the ground was covered with bones, Doonongaes became 
greatly frightened and asked, “Is there not some way to annul our 
pact, for I want to continue my journey?” “No,” replied the old 
man, “we have agreed to it.” “ What would happen if I should 
refuse to play?” said Doonongaes. “ Well, if you do not want to 
fight, give yourself up to me, and I will do what I like with you,” 
answered the old man. “If I do that I suppose you will kill me; so 
we may as well fight,” replied Doonongaes. 7 

Thereupon the fight began. Doonongaes had a basswood club, 
while the old man had a mallet. As they fought they moved around 
the opening until they came to the farther end, striking at each 
other all the time. At the end of the clearing they began to tear up 
trees, which they hurled at one another. They opened a broad road 
through the forest, uprooting the trees as they fought. They ad- 
vanced until they came to another clearing, at the farther end of 
which they saw a village. Doonongaes now got another basswood 
club, for they had thrown away their weapons when they began to 
hurl trees. The old man had to defend himself with his hands and 
arms until they reached the village. There he picked up a lodge, 
which he threw at Doonongaes, whereupon Doonongaes threw an- 
other lodge at the old man. Thus they continued throwing lodges 
as they went along, until a great cry was raised by the people as they 
saw their lodges smashed on the heads of the combatants, and so all 
attacked the two men. 

The people of the village were Djihonsdonqgwen**® people, who 
were great fighters. They determined to punish the two men, so with 
their flint knives they killed the old man Gwidogwido, but Doonon- 
gaes ran out of sight, shouting, “I have always said that nobody 
could conquer me.” He added: “It seems to me that there is some- 
thing in my neck. Can it be that a limb fell on it, and a splinter 
stuck into my neck? ” 

Doonongaes went on until he came to a new lodge. ‘“ Perhaps,” 
thought he, “another uncle of mine lives here. I will have a look.” 
Peeping through a crack, he saw two little boys playing with a 
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man’s head, and heads all around the lodge with flesh on them. He 
wondered where the boys got these for they were too small to go out 
to hunt. “ Perhaps they will beable to cut my head off,” thought he, 
running away. A few moments later one of the boys said to the 
other, “ Did not you think some game came to the lodge just now? ” 
“ Yes,” replied the other. ‘ Well, let us hurry out; we will soon bring 
it back,” said the other. Taking their knives, they ran out and 
around the lodge. Seeing the trail, they ran along it until they 
were at Doonongaes’s heels. When he turned and saw the two boys 
behind him, each with an uplifted knife ready to strike, he seized the 
first boy and threw his knife away. Then he did the same with the 
other boy, and putting a boy under each arm, he hurried on. As he 
went along, he saw a high precipice, whereupon he said, “ Perhaps 
I had better throw these boys over, for they annoy me.” After throw- 
ing them over the precipice, he walked on. Presently he heard “ Zeu/ 
Tcu! that man walking over there falls (is about to fall).” Doo- 
nongaes turned around to see where the voice came from, with the 
remark, “ This sounds as though they meant me.” He stood looking 
around; soon he heard some one laughing, and saw a man high up 
on the cliff. “It is absurd that he should make sport of me,” said 
Doonongaes; “I will punish him.” Doonongaes hurried toward the 
man, who was ahead. When he came to the spot where he thought 
the man was, he could not find him, and could see no one. Soon he 
saw far ahead the man peep from behind a tree, then dart back and 
peep out again. Doonongaes ran to the tree, and going around it, 
said, “ Now, I will punish you, you scoundrel”; but he found no one 
there. He looked everywhere. At last he saw another tree far ahead 
with the man peeping from behind it. He hurried to the place, 
saying as he ran after the man around the tree, “ I have caught you”; 
but when he got around, he could see no one. “This is provoking,” 
said Doonongaes, “he is making sport of me; I must punish him 
without fail.” 

Doonongaes sat down under the tree to rest from the chase and 
closed his eyes; in a little while he was sound asleep. The man came 
back and, seeing Doonongaes asleep, said, “I thought this man said 
he was going to beat me.” As he stood looking at Doonongaes he 
resolved to kill him. Taking out a flint knife he cut his throat. At 
first foam came from the cut but no blood; then it seemed as if 
Doonongaes blew a great breath, whereupon out came the blood 
streaming in every direction. Then Doonongaes died. “I did not 
have much trouble,’ thought the murderer, who was one of the 
Djoniaik*°° people, “ though he called himself powerful ”; and sitting 
-on the tree above the body he continued to laugh. 

When Doonongaes was killed his blood ran down the precipice. 
‘The people who lived in the ravine below said they saw it. “ This 
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looks like the blood of our people, like the blood of our great chief.” 
They all gathered at the place where the blood was coming, and one 
of the tallest men said, “I will try to look over.” He stretched him- 
self up, but could see nothing except the bare cliff. Then another 
man got on his shoulders, a third on the shoulder of the second, 
another and another doing likewise until in this way they reached 
the top. Djoniaik saw men coming, and noticing that they were the 
same kind of people as Doonongaes, he said, “They are so many I 
will run away.” So, slipping down from the tree, he was off. 

The men looked around—there lay the great chief of their people. 
One of them, who became chief for the time, said: “ Every one of 
us must do his best (in the exercise of orenda). We will try to make 
him alive again. Let two of you build a very large fire and two of 
you go to the end of a lake fora thing that has been of great aid to 
our people—the white pebble. Go quickly; and two more go to 
Doonongaes’s lodge at the end of Ganyodaes, to get his fisher-skin 
pouch and bring it here; and two of you go to the end of the earth 
and notify our grandfather, who lives there. Tell him what has 
happened and find out what he thinks about it. Let two go to the 
place where the rocks are the highest in the world, for in that place 
lives a man who is master of the thing that has the greatest power 
in the world. Let two get on the trail of the man who killed our 
chief, Doonongaes; when they overtake him, let them kill him if 
necessary, but if not let them bring him here and we will do what 
we like with him.” In a short time the two appointed to make a fire 
had an enormous one burning. The two sent for the white pebble 
reached a lake surrounded by a hemlock forest that seemed to grow 
on rocks without any earth. On looking around, the two men saw 
many stones of the kind for which they were sent. Having picked up 
the right one, they went back immediately, saying on their return, 
“We have brought what we were sent for.” The new chief thanked 
them. Now all the people waited. 

The two men sent to Doonongaes’s lodge reached the lake, and 
as they went along the bank, one of them said: “ I am getting hungry. 
Let us have some fish.” “ Very well, we will catch some,” replied 
the other. Soon they had a number of fish, and sitting down on 
the bank, they began to eat them raw. Skahnowa saw these men 
eating fish, so he came near and asked: “ What are you doing? You 
are stealing my fish.” “Oh, no!” replied the men; “this lake does 
not belong to you.” “Well, to whom does it belong?” asked 
Skahnowa. “It belongs to the Controlling Power,” was the reply. 
“No, the man who owns this lake has ordered me to watch it,” 
said Skahnowa. “ What is his name?” he was asked. ‘“ His name 
is Doonongaes,” he replied. “ Well,” said the two men, “ Doonon- 
gaes was killed some time ago.” “Are you sure of that,” asked 
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Skahnowa. “Yes; we have just come from the spot where his body 
is,” they said. ‘“ Where is that?” asked Skahnowa. “At Broken 
Land, where the laughing man lives. You know where that is,” 
they said. “Oh, yes,” answered Skahnowa; “I will go and see. 
If he is dead, I suppose I shall get possession of this lake and own 
it myself.” “Take the trail we came on,” said the men. Then they 
went their way, while Skahnowa took the trail along which they 
had come. 

The two men searched Doonongaes’s lodge, but for a long time 
they could find nothing. At last they found in the smoke hole the 
pouch they wanted. They took it out with them, and running 
very fast, they overtook Skahnowa when he was almost at Broken 
Land. The three went on together and in time came to the place 
where Doonongaes lay. Skahnowa, looking at the remains, said, 
“Tt is true that he is dead, and yet he thought no man could kill 
him, so greatly did he esteem himself.” The two men delivered 
the pouch, and then sat down, waiting for the others to come. 

The two men who went to their grandfather arrived at the place 
they thought was the end of the earth, whereupon one of them 
said: “ We are here. Now how are we to find where our grandfather 
lives?” The other answered, “I wonder if this is really the place? ” 
They went along the edge of the water, which was only a small lake, 
not the end of the earth. Keeping on, at length they went around 
the lake. Seeing their own tracks ahead, they said: “The other 
two men have passed here. Let us go this way.” After going 
around again, they said: “Two more men have come up. Now let 
us hurry and overtake them.” The two had not gone far when one 
of them fell down with a great ery, saying: “I can not go any far- 
ther. There is something in my foot. You finish the journey alone. 
On the way back you can stop for me.” ‘“ Very well,” said the 
other. On running around the lake still again, he said, “ There are 
six men running; now I will do the best I can. Why! there is a 
man sitting ahead on the bank. Well, I thought I would overtake 
those people soon.” The man who was sitting down, on turning 
to see who was running up, saw his friend. The runner said to 
himself, “ Why, it looks like my friend who hurt his foot.” On 
coming to him, he asked, “ What are you doing here?” “TIT am 
resting; my foot is nearly well now, and I -will start at once. Did 
you go around and come back?” he asked. “Oh, no! I was on the 
trail all the time,” came the reply. They set out together. One 
said: “This must be a small lake. When we come to the other end 
we will go on in a straight line.” 

They now watched the sun, and when it was at the other end of the 
lake, they took their course from it, and then traveled a long time 
straight ahead. Again they reached the limit of the land. Once 
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more they said: “It seems that we have come to the end of the 
earth. Let us look for our grandfather’s lodge.” They saw an 
opening or clearing, and on the farther side smoke arising. They 
found a lodge there, and on looking in saw an old man, at which 
they said one to the other, “I wonder whether that is our grand- 
father.” While they were looking, the old man, straightening him- 
self up, called out: “Come in, grandsons. Why do you stay out- 
side?” They looked at each other, saying, “ How did he see us, for 
his back is toward us?” Going around the lodge, they entered. 
The old man said, “ You have a message, otherwise you would not 
have come; but let me get my pipe first.”?°* Taking his pipe and 
beginning to smoke, he said, “ Now I am ready.” “ Well,” said the 
two men, “ our people are assembled in an important condoling coun- 
cil, and they said to us: ‘Go to our grandfather; tell him that our 
chief has fallen and that we want to make him alive again.” “ Very 
well,” replied the old man, who was one of the Ganos (Spring-frog 
people) ; “ you have come on a very important errand and I will give 
vou something that will be of great use to you, in fact the only 
thing that can bring your chief to life again.” Going into a hole 
in the ground, the old man returned with a white flint in the form 
of a canoe, about as long as a finger. In one end of this white flint 
canoe was some black paint and in the other end was a powder—a 
medicine of some mysterious kind. The old man said: “ When you 
go to use what I give you now, color your faces with this paint. 
then paint your dead chief’s face with it also; and after that, put 
this powder on the edges of the wound and wash his face with cold 
water. Then blow on him and he shall come to life. When he 
opens his eyes, put this powder into water and give it to him te 
drink.” Hurrying off in the boat, they arrived at Broken Land 
without delay. They said: “ We were hindered by the lake.1°? We 
kept going around it.” The new chief replied, “ People seldom get 
away from that lake, which is called Ganigonhadontha Ganiodae **? 
(the delirium-making lake) ; it puts men out of their minds.” 

The people now waited for the next two men. Those two went 
ahead till they came to an opening lengthwise in the trail. On look- 
ing around, they could see people sitting here and there. One of the 
men said: “I wonder what they are doing. Are they watching and 
guarding the opening? We must pass.” They passed by unharmed 
and traveled till night, when they came to a hollow tree lying on the 
ground. They crawled into this and had been there only a short time 
when some one rapped and said, “ Well, are you here for the night?” 
One answered, “ Yes; we are.” “ What would you do if the Ganiag- 

vaihegowa should come?” was asked them. “Oh! we should like it; 
we should play tag and have a good time,” they replied. Soon they 
heard a voice saying: “ Come out as quickly as you can. I have come 
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to help you, for this is a very dangerous spot. The magic power 
(orenda) of the man you are looking for extends to this place, and 
he has a great many other places under his control. You must fol- 
low me, or you will not live through the night.” They went with 
the owner of the voice, seeming to rise in the air as they journeyed. 
After a while the guide said, “Stop here and see what would have 
happened to you if you had stayed in the tree.” As they looked back, 
they saw Ganiagwaihegowa?® tear the tree into bits, which flew 
around in every direction. Ganiagwaihegowa looked for the men, 
saying: “ He who notified me said that two men were here. He al- 
ways disappoints me, but if he does this once more, I will cut his 
head off.” Then Ganiagwaihegowa went away. The guide said, 
“ Ganiagwaihegowa has gone home, and you are now safe.” 

They spent the night in another hollow tree. The next morning 
they hurried on and at midday came to the place where the rocks 
were high—the highest rocks in the whole world—on the summit of 
which lived the old man. As they stood at the foot and looked up, 
they said, “ How is it possible to get up where that old man 
lives?” but they went. They searched until they found a ledge that 
seemed to ascend in a spiral; this they began to climb, one ahead of 
the other. Sometimes they slipped, almost falling off. At length 
the man ahead slipped on a round stone, and over he went, striking 
on the rocks as he fell and going down out of sight. ‘“ Well,” 
thought the other man, “my friend is dead;” thereupon he kicked 
the round stone from the ledge. In falling it struck the fallen man, 
who was just regaining consciousness, on the top of his head, killing 
him. 

The man above went on until he reached the top of the rocks. 
At the lodge of the old man, whose name was Has‘honyot (i. e., “his 
back is turned”), of the Odjieqdah *** (Crayfish or Lobster) people, 
he stood a while, thinking, “ this man is at home, I suppose.” Looking 
down among the rocks, he said, “See where I would fall if he were 
to kill me.” Peeping into the lodge, he said: “Sure enough, he is 
at home; he is looking toward me and must have been looking at me 
ever since I came up. I wonder where that thing is for which f 
have come. I wonder whether that is it hanging up there. How 
shall I manage to get inside? Perhaps I would better turn the 
lodge over and let it fall among the rocks.” He overturned the 
lodge—down it went over the precipice, whereupon he thought: 
“What will happen when it strikes? I will go and see. I have 
overturned the lodge of the most magically powerful person in the 
world, and did not have much trouble in doing so.” When the man 
got halfway down he slipped. The farther he fell the faster he 
went. At last, slipping over the edge of the rocks, he fell till he 
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struck on the topmost limbs of a great hickory tree; the limbs threw 
him upward, so that he landed on a ledge on the side of the preci- 
pice. Not knowing how to get down, he said: “TI must die anyhow. 
I may as well jump.” So jumping off, he came down the same 
hickory tree, to the branches of which he clung; then he slipped to 
the ground, where he found his friend’s body with the skull crushed. 
“T think it was I who killed him by kicking off that round stone,” 
he said; “well, I could not help it.” 

The old man’s lodge stood all right on level land. He peeped into 
it—there sat the old man. “This is dismal. I will burn the lodge,” 
said he; so he piled up sticks until he had it covered, whereupon he 
set fire to it. After the fire was well started, the old man said: “It 
is getting rather hot here. I wonder what is the matter.. Perhaps 
S‘hodieonskon ?*° is playing tricks with me. It seems there is fire; it 
feels like that. I wonder whether he is burning my lodge?” After 
a while, hearing the noise of burning timbers, he was sure that there 
was fire. “Very well,” said he; “if that is the case, I will call on 
Hasdeaundyet‘ha.”*®* Then, taking native Indian tobacco out of a 
basket made of corn husks, he began to burn the tobacco and to call 
on Hasdeaundyet‘ha, saying, “ I ask you to make it rain so hard that 
the rain shall put out every spark of fire around my lodge.” The 
moment he finished speaking rain began to fall. It rained so hard 
that the man outside had to run for safety. In-a few moments the 
sky cleared off, the fire was out, and no traces of rain were left. 

“T wonder how things are where I set the fire,” thought the mes- 
senger. On returning to the place he found everything quiet—no 
fire; all in order. ‘“ Pshaw! what can I do?” said he; “I might take 
the lodge along, as it is not very heavy.” Picking it up and putting - 
it on top of his head, he started for Broken Land. Traveling with 
great speed, he soon came near to his destination; but before coming 
in sight of it, taking the lodge off his head, he said, “I will leave it 
here and let the new chief say. what shall be done with it.” After 
setting it down, he went to Broken Land. “ You have come, but 
where is your companion? ” asked the chief. ‘ He fell from the rocks 
and was killed,” he replied. “Did you bring what you went for?” 
he was asked. ‘“ Yes,” he answered. ‘“ Where is it,” was the next 
question. ‘“‘ Not far from here, and I want you to say what shall be 
done with it.” The chief replied, “ Well, let us all go there.” There: 
upon all went to the spot where Has‘honyot’s lodge was left. The 
chief said, “ You stay outside while I go into the lodge.” When 
inside he looked at the old man, who sat there smoking with his 
head down. The chief thought “ He is a very magically powerful 
man; he could kill me in a moment if he liked;” then he said, “ My 
friend, I have come to your lodge.” The old man kept on smoking, 
not seeming to hear. The chief called again louder, when the old man 
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said, “It seems as though semeone is talking.” Then scooping the 
matter out of one of his eyes with half of a clamshell, he threw it 
away; then he cleaned the other eye in the same way. Having done 
this, he looked up, and, seeing the man, said: “ What are you standing 
there for? Go out! I do not want you in my lodge. I live on the 
top of these rocks so as to be alone,” said the old man. “TI came out 
here,” answered the other, “in a friendly way. Come out, look 
around, and see where you live.” On going out and looking around, 
Has‘honyot saw that he was in a level country and that many people 
lived about him, and he wondered how he got there. “ Did I bring 
it,” thought he, “from where the wind blows, or not? I wonder 
whether my lodge was moving when my head was moving and bump- 
ing here and there.” ‘“ Well,” he finally said to the chief, “ what do 
you want?” “TJ came,” replied the chief, “ to see whether you would 
lend us that thing which has so great and wonderful magic power?” 
* What do you want it for? ” the old man asked. ‘ Our chief has been 
overpowered and killed. We want to bring him to life,” said the 
chief. “I can bring him to life,” said Has‘honyot, “in a very short 
time.” ‘ How shall we pay you?” the chief asked. ‘“ Find two of 
your best-looking women and send them to me. I ask no more,” 
he replied. “I will talk with my friends,” answered the chief. 
Thereupon the chief went out and told his people what the old 
man said. They talked together a good while, saying: “ The most 
beautiful women are married; how can they be given away? Per- 
haps we should never see them again?” At last the people said: 
“Let them go. If their husbands are angry, we will settle with 
them.” They told the women that the old man would have control 
of them thenceforth. The women said: “ We all want to have the 
chief come back to life. We must consent. Perhaps it will turn 
out to be all right.” The chief went back to Hasthonyot and said: 
“All is settled. The women are willing.” ‘“ Bring them here, then,” 
said the old man. The women were brought to him. Now Has‘hon- 
yot had five bloodsuckers as attendants, and he said to them: “ Tie 
these women. Do not let them go farther away than your own 
length.” The old man carried these bloodsuckers under his tail. 
They fastened on the women at once, but still held to Has‘honyot’s 
back. “ All right now,” said Has‘honyot; “ your chief will be alive 
tomorrow, but in the meanwhile I do not want any of your people 
around here.” The people dispersed, but stayed around at a safe 
distance to see whether the chief would come to life. During the 
night the old man went to the spot where the body of Doonongaes 
lay, and as the women were tied to him, they had to accompany 
him. He said, “There is no need of bringing this terrible-looking 
man to life.” Nevertheless he went to work, cleaning and washing 
the wound and putting upon it a certain weed pounded soft. Then 
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reaching down for water, he poured it on the mouth of the corpse 
(there was no water near by, and the women never knew where he 
got it) ; then he blew into Doonongaes’s mouth and talked to him (the 
women could not understand what-he said). Having done this, he 
built a small fire and told one of the women to run to the lodge and 
get what was under his couch. As she ran along the bloodsucker 
stretched out, but as soon as she picked up the bark basket of to- 
bacco and started back, the bloodsucker began to contract. Has‘hon- 
yot took the tobacco and burned it, saying, “I burn this to you, the 
Complete Power, and ask you to bring this man to life.” Then he 
sang, “Onen donda’we né diiohego" (what keeps alive is coming 
back here).” When he had finished singing he sat a good while 
watching. Doonongaes did not come to life then. The old man sent 
the woman again for tobacco, which he burned, repeating the same 
words. Then he sang, Onen sagaion ne honhehgon, da onen den- 
shadat hehioendjade.*® When he had finished singing he blew into 
the mouth of the dead man,’*® who thereupon came to life. “ You are 
well now,” said the old man. Doonongaes did not speak. Again 
the old man said, “ You are well now.” Then Doonongaes answered, 
“T believe I am well.” Has‘honyot said: “I will go home. You 
stay here until your people come in the morning.” Has‘honyot went 
home, and the women went to bed with him. 

The next morning the people came to Doonongaes and found him 
alive. They were very glad. ‘“ How did you bring me back to life? ” 
he asked. “ We sent a man to Has‘honyot’s lodge and he brought back 
the lodge and the old man, who promised to restore you to life if we 
would give him the two most beautiful women of our people. There- 
fore we gave them to him.” “That was not right,” said Doonongaes; 
“J will kill that old man.” The people said: “ Do what you like. 
You are alive now, and we will go home.” 

Going to the old man’s lodge, Doonongaes cried out, “ Hallo, old 
man! what are you going to do with these women—keep them for 
life?” ‘ Of course I will; they are mine now,” Has‘honyot replied. 
“T wish you would let them go,” said Doonongaes; “why should 
you keep them?” “TI got them as pay for bringing you to life,” was 
the answer. “No matter; you must give them up,” replied Doonon- 
gaes. “Oh, no,” replied Has‘honyot. ‘“ You must,” said Doonongaes. 
“Well, then you must get out of my lodge,” retorted the old man. 
“No, I will not go until you free the women,” answered Doonongaes. 
Has‘honyot rejoined: “ You must go at once; if you do not I will kill 
you. I did not think you would annoy me, if I brought you to life.” 
“Well, why did you bring me back to life?” asked Doonongaes. 
“Go out of here,” said Hos‘honyot. “I will not go. I want those 
women,” said Doonongaes. The old man, springing up, drew his 
flint knife. ‘“ Now, I say you must go,” said he. Doonongaes, draw- 
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ing back slightly, thought, “ Pshaw! what a coward Iam! I can 
play tricks on the old man.” Going outside, he put his horns under 
the lodge—up it flew in the air and then fell to the ground. (The 
lodge was of stone.) “ Very well,” said the old man, “I will kill 
you.” So he went out. “ What are you doing?” he asked; “I think 
you are trying to throw my lodge over. Do you want me to cut your 
head off again? I can do it very easily,” he added. “All I want,” 
replied Doonongaes, “is that you release the women.” “I will not 
release them,” declared Hasthonyot. ‘ You must,” said Doonongaes, 
and taking a reed, called owl’s arrow, he hit him on the back; the 
blow glanced off without hurting the old man a bit. Again Doonon- 
gaes asked, “ Will you let me have the women?” “No,” exclaimed 
Has‘honyot. “ Well, Iam going over there a short distance. I will 
come back soon,” said Doonongaes. 

Going into the lodge, Has‘honyot asked his attendants, the blood- 
suckers: “ What shall we do? I think he intends to kill us. Do 
you think he can do it?” “Yes; we think he has gone for help,” 
they rejoined. Doonongaes had gone to find the Djihonsdonqgwen * 
people. He came to the place in which they all lived, one great 
lodge—a mound lodge. Peeping in, he saw a great many people 
walking around. Immediately one spoke to the others, saying, 
“Hurry up! we have some game here.” Straightway there were 
great confusion and crowding and rushing to and fro. There 
seemed to be rooms all over this immense lodge, above and below 
and on every side. Entering, Doonongaes said: “ Let us have peace. 
I came here to lead to a work which you will lke; I know you 
will. I have come to hire you to kill a man over there.” They said 
to one another, “ Let us get ready to go.” Their chief lived on a hill 
near by, but they did not notify him. Doonongaes led them to 
Has‘honyot’s lodge, saying, “I want you to kill this old man, but do 
not harm the women.” A great many went into the lodge, filling it, 
and there was a vast crowd outside. Some time passed, and then 
Doonongaes heard the old man scream and saw him run out. When 
outside the crowd around the lodge caught him. They released the 
women. They hurried home, accom anied by Doonongaes, who left 
the Djihonsdonggwen to fight with the old man until they thought he 
was dead. When the women reached home they said, “ We are now 
the wives of our great chief, Doonongaes.” “Thank you, my daugh- 
ters,” said their mother; “he has saved you, and it is right that you 
should live with him.” So Doonongaes went to the lodge of the two 
women and did not return to Ganyodaes. 

After a long time had passed both women had children, and he 
continued to live with them until one day he said, “I am going to 
the place where my friend, Has‘thonyot, used to live on the high 
rocks.” When he reached the foot of the rocks, he saw something 
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lying on the ground, whereupon he said, “ He looks like some of our 
people.” It was the man who had fallen over the precipice while 
climbing up to Has‘honyot’s lodge. At last Doonongaes, having 
found the ledge on which the men had climbed, reached the summit 
where the lodge had been; there he saw the footprints of the man 
who had overturned it. On looking around, he could see to the end 
of the earth,!® in all'directions. He looked toward the west. Seeing 
far off a man killing people, he exclaimed, “ Pshaw, that man is a 
fool!” Descending the cliff, he hurried to the place, where he found 
a great many people. To the man who was killing them, he said, 
“What are you doing?” “Oh! I am guarding the land under my 
control,” was the reply. “Yes. What is your name?” asked Doon- 
ongaes. “ My name is Tsodiqgwadon,” *° was his answer... “ You and 
I belong to the same people, then,” said Doonongaes; “ we will there- 
fore decide the matter of supremacy ** in this way: Whichever one of 
us has the orenda (magic power) to command the great rocks of the 
cliff on the south side of this village to fall, shall own this place.” 
Then Doonongaes said, “ Let the rocks fall and fall this way.” He 
had barely spoken when the rocks began to fall toward him. “ Only 
half the rocks have fallen,” said Tsodiqgwadon. “ Now command 
them to go back to their places.” It was done. Now it was the turn 
of Tsodiqgwadon. He said, “I command every rock of the cliff to 
fall,” and every stone fell with a great noise, only a mound of earth 
remaining where the cliff had just stood. Then Doonongaes said: 
“You have won. You have more orenda than I have. You are more 
magically powerful than I. I can do nothing more. Now, tell me 
what I can do to satisfy you.” 1°" Tsodiqgwadon said, “ I want you to 
let women alone. Every woman living is mine.” Going home to his 
wives, Doonongaes said to them, “ You are not mine any longer.” 
“Why not,” they asked; “ have you sold us, or have you been beaten 
in a game in which you wagered us?” “No; I met a man who 
claimed you,” he replied. “Who is he?” they persisted. “Tsodiqg- 
wadon!” exclaimed Doonongaes. “We do not know him; how can 
we be his wives?” they asked. ‘“ Well, that is what he said. T did all 
I could but he magically overpowered me. Now, I will go.to my 
old home, where I shall be better off,” answered Doonongaes. 
Thereupon Doonongaes went to Ganyodaes and, after seeing: that 
all was in order, he began to cook. When he had finished he heard 
footsteps. A man kicked at the door, and in came his servant, Skah- 
nowa, who said: “ What are you doing in my lodge?” “ How came 
this lodge to belong to you? ” asked Doonongaes. ‘“ Get out of here!” 
said Skahnowa; “I do not want you.” “I wish,” said Doonongaes, 
“you would tell me by what right you claim this lodge.” “My 
master, the former owner, was killed, and I took possession of it after 
his death,” replied Skahnowa. “Ah! that is it. Do you not know me? 
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I have come back,” said Doonongaes. ‘ You Doonongaes? No; I 
am sure my master was killed and that his body has decayed by this 
time,” said Skahnowa. “No; it is I. I have come to life,” answered 
Doonongaes. For a time Skahnowa was silent; at last he said: “ We 
will test this matter. Go to my lodge and bring the hind quarter of 
a bear.” “ Very well,” replied Doonongaes, and he started, disap- 
pearing in the water of the lake. Coming out at a distance from the 
lodge, he killed a bear and, without having gone to Skahnowa’s lodge, 
brought a hind quarter. Skahnowa said: “ You went quickly. Did 
you bring what I sent you for?” ‘“ Yes. Here it is,’ replied Doon- 
ongaes. “This is fresh. All the bear meat I had home was roasted. 
You are not Doonongaes. Go out of this lodge,” said Skahnowa. 
Beginning to cry, Doonongaes went out. Skahnowa then started on 
his round of the lake. Doonongaes had not gone far when he said, 
“What a coward Iam! It would be stupid of me to give up my 
lodge.” He went back but did not find Skahnowa there, so he took 
possession. The next day at noon Skahnowa returned just as Doon- 
ongaes was ready to eat. “ What are you here for?” asked Skahnowa. 
“T told you to go away.” ‘“ Why should I give up my lodge?” asked 
Doonongaes. “If you do not go away, I will beat you,” said Skah- 
nowa. They began to quarrel, and then, going outside, began to 
fight, moving along the lake. They fought the rest of the day and all 
night. The next morning Skahnowa said: “ This is a hard task. It 
may be that he is my master. The only thing that makes me doubt 
it is that he did not do what I asked him to do. He did not go to my 
lodge.” Finally he said to Doonongaes: “ Let us give up fighting.” 
“No,” replied Doonongaes, “let us have it out. A man has to be 
killed, one way or another.” ‘“ Very well,” said Skahnowa, so they 
fought again in good earnest. Being of equal magical strength, they 
fought day and night for one month.**® Then Skahnowa said: “ We 
would better stop fighting. I think neither of us can conquer.” 
“ Yes,” replied Doonongaes, “it is useless to fight longer; but I want 
you to promise not to order me out of my own lodge again.” “ Very 
well,” answered Skahnowa, “ you may keep the lodge; the owner of it 
was killed long ago.” Doonongaes asked: “ Do you not really know 
me?” ‘“T know my master is dead,” said Skahnowa. 

Doonongaes now went back to the lodge, thinking: ‘ How can I 
get possession of my lake. I must manage to control it again.” 
The next night as he lay thinking, he fell asleep and had a dream, 
and in the dream a man said: “I have come to say that® you have 
been fighting with your servant Skahnowa. We people of orenda, 
or magic power,’*? know immediately what is going on. , All the peo- 
ple of magic power are stirred up now, and if you wish to live, you 
must go to Tsodiqgwadon. All these people fear him. You must 
get up and go now, for these people will be here exactly as the sun 
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comes up in the east. Start immediately, and try to be there before 
daylight.” Doonongaes was astonished at his dream, but said, “I 
want to live, so I will go.” Starting about midnight, and going to 
his wives, he slept with them. Then he arose very early in the 
morning and journeyed on. He found Tsodiqgwadon at the same 
place where he had seen him killing people. He had barely sat 
down when a man, kicking aside the door flap, asked: “ Have you 
seen Doonongaes?” “What do you want of him?” asked Tsodiqg- 
wadon. ‘We want to have a trial of our orenda, or magical 
strength,” came the answer. “ Yes; I have seen him, but it was a 
good while ago,” said Tsodiqgwadon. “There are fresh tracks com- 
ing here. Why do you try to hide him?” said the stranger. “T am 
not trying to hide him, and do you go out of my lodge,” replied 
Tsodiqgwadon. “I want to see Doonongaes,” said the other. ‘“ Have 
T not said that I have not seen him? Do you understand me?” 
declared Tsodiqgwadon. ‘“ Well, I did not come with any evil in- 
tent,” said the other. “ But why do you insist, when I tell you I 
have not seen him?” retorted Tsodiqgwadon. ‘“ But the tracks made 
by him are fresh,” was the other’s reply. “ Pshaw,” said Tsodiqg- 
wadon, “do you not know what kind of man I am?” The visitor, 
who was a Dagwanoenyent,'®® ran out, screaming: “ Oh! do not toueh 
me. I do not want to fight.” “ Well, if you do not, then go home,” 
said Tsodiqgwadon. The man then started for home. 

This man was barely out of sight when they heard a second man 
coming. Kicking aside the door flap and jumping in, he inquired 
for Doonongaes, saying, “I will eat him should I find him.” This 
was Niagwaihe.1® Tsodiqgwadon said, “I have not seen him.” 
“That is always the way with this man,” muttered the other; “he is 
always hiding bad people. How comes it otherwise that his tracks are 
here?” “TI have not seen him. What do you come for? I do not 
want you in my lodge,” declared Tsodiqgwadon. “ Why do you hide 
Doonongaes?” rejoined Niagwaihe. “I told you I have not seen 
him,” said Tsodiqgwadon. “ His fresh trail comes in at your door,” 
replied the other. “Well, perhaps he came in and went off another 
way,” said Tsodiqgwadon. The man went out to look; then, coming 
back, he said, “ No; it is as I told you; his trail comes in here.” “ Do 
you want to fight him?” asked Tsodiqgwadon. ‘No; I merely came 
to see him,” was the reply. “If you do not go away I will kill you,” 
said Tsodiqgwadon. “ You know what sort of person I am; the 
best way for you and me is to have it out.” Tsodiqgwadon then 
went outside, whereupon Niagwaihe screamed: “ Do not beat me. I 
did not come with any ill feeling.” “ Well, go home or I will fight 
you,” said Tsodiqgwadon. Niagwaihe disappeared. ‘ Now,” said 
Tsodiqgwadon to Doonongaes, who was standing just behind him, 
“come out of your hiding place.” 


—— 
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They had barely sat down in the lodge when footsteps were heard 
again and Djainosgowa '” rushed into the lodge, saying, “ Yes; this 
is the man for whom I have come.” Seizing Doonongaes by the hair 
he pulled him out of doors. Tsodiqgwadon followed them. When 
outside he saw Djainosgowa walking off with Doonongaes on his 
shoulder. “He has taken away my friend, who came to live with 
me. Never mind,” said Tsodiqgwadon to himself, going back into 
the lodge and beginning to smoke. Then he thought: “ Perhaps I 
would better go to help him. They may kill him.” So, following 
Djainosgowa’s trail, he found him sitting down talking with Doonon- 
gaes, and asking, “ How did you come to think that you have orenda ? 
Why did you want to kill your servant?” Tsodiqgwadon listened. 
Doonongaes answered, “ Let us have peace. Why should we fight?” 
“No,” replied Djainosgowa; “I am going to try your strength in 
orenda.” Tsodiqgwadon was there, but had made himself invisible 
to them. All at once Tsodiqgwadon seized Doonongaes and, putting 
him on his back, said, “ Let us go home. What is the use of being 
here?” 

After Tsodiqgwadon had gone a few steps Djainosgowa found, 
on looking around, that Doonongaes had disappeared. He searched 
everywhere for him. At last he said, “ Pshaw! I think Tsodiqg- 
wadon took him away,” whereupon he started back. When 
Tsodiqgwadon reached home, he said to Doonongaes, “ We will sit 
right down here. Djainosgowa will be back soon.” Almost im- 
mediately Djainosgowa came in and asked, “ Have you seen Doonon- 
gaes?” “No; you jerked him out of my lodge. That is the last I 
have seen of him,” declared Tsodiqgwadon. Djainosgowa said, “I 
believe you are playing tricks on me. Where did you leave him?” 
“Why do you accuse me? Go home! I am tired of you,” said 
Tsodiqgwadon. “TI want to see Doonongaes,” replied Djainosgowa. 
“ Go out of here!” exclaimed Tsodiqgwadon. “TI will not go until I 
am satisfied,” persisted the visitor. “TI tell you to go. Can you not 
understand?” said Tsodiqgwadon, getting up and going toward 
Djainosgowa, who jumped out of the lodge, saying, “ Oh! do not be 
angry. I did not come with any bad feelings.” “Go home,” replied 
Ysodiqgwadon, “or I will beat you.” Djainosgowa had to go, for 
he was conquered by superior orenda. Then Tsodiqgwadon said to 
Doonongaes, “ What have you done to all these people that they 
come here after you?” “TI had fought with Skahnowa, who had 
taken my lodge,” replied Doonongaes. ‘“ We fought for one month, 
and because we fought so long all the people having magic power 
around the world are excited; that is all.” “Let us go to your 
lodge,” said Tsodiqgwadon. “I should like to see your servant who 
is so powerful in orenda.” 
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Thereupon they went directly to the place. Skahnowa was on 
his daily rounds. “Where has he gone?” asked Tsodiqgwadon. 
“Oh! he has gone around the lake. He will be here soon,” said 
Doonongaes, who began to cook. Just as they were sitting down 
to eat, they heard footsteps, and a man sprang into the lodge, calling 
out, “ What are you doing in here? Go out!” “Oh! be quiet,” 
said Tsodiqgwadon. “ Well, what right have you in my lodge?” 
answered Skahnowa. “Be reasonable,” said Tsodiqgwadon. 
Skahnowa dropped his head; then, raising it again, he asked: “ What 
are you doing? Are you on some errand of importance?” “ We 
lave come to see what you have been doing with your master,” re- 
plied Tsodiqgwadon. “It is a great annoyance to have people come 
to try the strength of Doonongaes since your fight with him took 
place.” “Is that man there my master?” asked Skahnowa. “ Yes; 
he is,” replied Tsodiqgwadon. ‘“ How came he to be alive again?” 
Skahnowa asked. “That is nothing strange among us people of 
great magic power—persons who are possessed of potent orenda. We 
die and become alive again;1" that is the way it was with Doonon- 
gaes,” said Tsodiqgwadon. “Now I understand,” said Skahnowa. 
“J will not quarrel with him; he can have his own lodge. I willnever 
trouble him again.” 'Tsodiqgwadon said to Doonongaes, “ Let us go.” 

So they went along the lake shore and were soon at home. The 
ground about was covered with tracks. Everything had been eaten; 
not a scrap was left. ‘“ What are you going to do now?” asked 
Tsodiqgwadon. “The best I can do,” said Doonongaes, “is to go 
home with you and you can give me a couple of women to live with. 
Skahnowa will forget his promise and will attack me if I stay here.” 
“Very well; come along and I will take you to a woman,” Tso- 
diqgwadon said, so he brought him to a filthy, ugly-looking creature 
of the Hanondon’” people. “ Here is a woman—I want you to stay 
with her,” said Tsodiqgwadon. Doonongaes replied, “I want an- 
other.” “ Well, let us go on a little farther,” declared Tsodiqgwadon. 
They soon came to a lodge in which was a woman of the Hawiq- 
son(t)*7* people, dirty, and so badly deformed that one of her feet 
was on her forehead. ‘“ Well,” said Doonongaes, “I suppose I shall 
have to live with these women. You are the ruler here.” 

Tsodiqgwadon left him. Night came and Doonongaes hung his 
head, saying: “I think my friend Tsodiqgwadon has treated me 
badly. I will not stay with these women. I will go away.” He trav- 
eled all that night and the next day; he traveled southward 10 whole 
days and nights. When i0 days had passed Tsodiqgwadon went to 
the place where the women, Hanondon and Hawiqson(t), lived. say- 
ing, “I will see how my friend Doonongaes is getting on.” He asked 
the women, “Is Doonongaes at home?” “No,” they replied. 
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“ Where has he gone?” asked Tsodiqgwadon. “We do not know,” 
said they, “he did not stay here; he went off the first night you left 
him.” ‘“ Pshaw! let him go,” said he, and Tsodiggwadon went home. 

At the end of 10 days Doonongaes came to a large village in which 
all the people wore feather headdresses. The chief of the village, 
Gasaisdowanen,'** asked Doonongaes, “* What did you come here for ¢ ” 
“To make a visit,” replied Doonongaes. ‘* Who will take this man 
to his lodge?” asked the chief. “He may go with me,” called out 
one man, so Doonongaes lived with him. After a few days news 
came to the chief that the people from the far west were going to 
make war on him; then a challenge came. The chief asked his peo- 
ple to volunteer to fight the western people. In two days he had 
500 volunteers, among whom was Doonongaes. They started, women 
going with them until the night of the first day. The next morning 
when the warriors went on the women returned to their homes. The 
warriors continued their journey until they began to see signs of 
danger and to hear war whoops here and there in the distance. 
When they stopped for the night the chief said, “ Let one man be on 
guard all night.” Doonongaes volunteered to do this sentinel duty. 
He kept the fires burning and watched. About midnight he heard a 
great war whoop and, saying to himself,“ I do not want to die,” he 
ran off. The western people, who were Dagwanoenyents, came to 
the spot where the people were asleep and killed and scalped every 
one of them. After getting away to a safe distance Doonongaes lay 
down and slept. In the morning he said, “I will go and see what 
has happened to my friends.” He found them all dead and scalped, 
whereupon he thought, “I will go to the wives of these men and 
take them all.” 

When Doonongaes returned to the village he called the. women 
together, and said, “I wish to tell you that your husbands are killed, 
and that I will marry all of you.” After talking the matter over 
all the women except one were finally willing to accept the proposal. 
Doonongaes said, “ Very well; I will settle with the unwilling one.” 
He stayed one night at each woman’s lodge. When he came to the 
unwilling one he said, “If you do not marry me, I will cut your 
head off.” ‘“ Well,” she answered, “ you will have to overpower me 
first.” She was a great woman; her name was Diagoisiowanens.!7* 
Doonongaes continued, “JI am magically the most powerful man in 
the world,” referring to his orenda, or magic power. “ Well. 
you must try me,” said she. Thereupon he went out, saying, “I 
will be ready in the afternoon,” but he never returned. 

Going southward, Doonongaes traveled until evening. That 
night he spent in a hollow tree. He went on for eight days. The 
ninth night he said, “ Diagoisiowanens thought she could over- 
power me, but I am too far off now.” He was just going to sleep 
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when he heard someone walking on the leaves who, coming to the 
opening of his camp, said: “ Doonongaes, are you here? What 
would you do if Hononeowanen **° should come here?” “ Oh! ITshould 
like it,” answered Doonongaes. The man went off, as it seemed, and 
soon a great noise of falling trees was heard—a terrible noise—the 
earth was torn up on every side. When Hononeowanen reached the 
tree he said, “Come out! ” Turning himself into a snake,” 77 Doonon- 
gaes went out. When the other one saw him, he said, “ Why, you 
are one of my people.” “ Yes, I am the chief of our people, the 
most powerful person on earth,” was the reply of Doonongaes. “I 
think not,” said Hononeowanen. “ Yes, I am. In the west lives a 
man of our kind, pretending to be the most powerful person mag- 
ically in the whole world. I met and overpowered him (Doonon- 
gaes lied; he meant Tsodiqgwadon). ‘“ Well,” said Hononeowanen, 
“that man has more orenda than I, so if you have more orenda than 
he, I do not want to meddle with you, so I will go away.” So say- 
ing, he went off. Doonongaes stood a while thinking: “ Why did 
Hononeowanen come over here? I suppose he forgot that I am sec- 
ond in magic power among my people. Well, I will go back to my 
wives, but there is no use in doing that, as Diagoisiowanens might 
kill me. I will go southward.” 

Doonongaes then walked two nights and days without sleep, until 
he came to a great plain on the eastern side of which there was 
smoke arising. Thereupon he turned himself into a man.17® Soon he 
reached a village, but he saw no one, though smoke was rising from 
every lodge. Entering a lodge, he found a kettle full of meat over 
a good fire, but there was no one at home. Going around the vil- 
lage, he waited. Just at noon he thought, “I would better go again 
and see whether anyone has come back.” He found no one. “This 
is very inysterious.” said he. “I will go away—perhaps this is a 
place of the arts of scorcery.” 

Doonongaes next went westward. In the evening he saw another 
“opening” and smoke arising, as before. “If I do not find anyone 
here,” said he, “ I will go back to the two women whom Tsodiqgwadon 
gave me.” He reached the place, where he had been but a short 
time when he saw coming toward him a splendid-looking man with 
great feathers on his head. This was Hostoyowanen,!™ the chief of 
the village. Doonongaes greeted him with, “ Do you know the vil- 
lage off there in the east? Where have all the people gone?” “They 
are ded,” answered the man. ‘“ Niagwaihe has eaten them all. To- 
morrow, perhaps, he will come here and destroy us.” “TI should like 
to stay here a few days,” said Doonongaes. “ Very well,” replied the 
chief, “tomorrow I will show you my village.” The next day they 
went all around. Doonongaes saw that the people had beautiful 
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things—wampum, shells, and valuable skins; there were many people 
and lodges. After they had seen all the village, Hostoyowanen said: 
“Now, you must not stay any longer. I do not want you to die 
here. Run southward and you may be saved.” The chief went home 
and Doonongaes went southward. He ran fast, and when night came 
he slept in a hollow tree. The next morning he said, “I am going 
westward. I do not mind what that chief said.” Toward midday 
he was hungry. He said: “ Oh! my neck is sore; it has been sore for 
a long time and feels as though something were in it. How ean I 
eure it?” Having found a spring, he lay down to drink from it, but 
saw the reflection of someone in the water. “Oh! that looks like my 
wife, Hawiqson(t). Why is her face reflected in this water? I am 
far from her now. ‘This is strange,” mused Doonongaes. Being 
frightened, he did not drink but, jumping up, he ran toward the 
south, forgetting which way he was going. He ran all night. Just at 
daylight he fell down from weakness. ‘“ Why,” thought he, “am I 
getting so heavy and weak? Is it because I am hungry?” He lay 
there and could not rise; he was too hungry, for he had not eaten 
anything for a whole year.’*° He thought: “ Well, there is no need of 
my standing up. I ama snake.” Changed from a man into a great 
snake, he went on, saying, “ Well, I am traveling again.” At noon, 
coming to a village, he went into the last lodge, in which lived an 
old woman and her granddaughter, who were very poor. “I want 
to stay with you a few days,” said Doonongaes. “TI have nothing to 
eat,” answered the old woman. “JI want merely to sleep; I do not 
care for eating,” Doonongaes replied. “Then you may stay,” said 
the old woman. The next morning, before she was out of bed, Doon- 
ongaes asked, “ Had you a family long ago?” “ Yes,” she answered, 
“a long time ago I was married and had a large family, but only two 
ere living now.” “ Well,” said Doonongaes, “ you must have kept a 
bow and arrows.” “ Look around,” said the old woman to her grand- 
daughter, “and see whether you can find a bow and arrows.” After 
hunting for them, at last she found a bow and arrows. Doonongaes 
straightened the arrows and strung the bow. Then he shot through 
the smoke hole, saying to the arrow, “Go for a large bear.” Soon 
they heard the sound of approaching footsteps and then of some- 
thing falling in front of the door, at which the old woman said: “I 
think that man Dagadiye has come again, for he is always rushing 
through the village. He does not kill, but he chases our people.” 
Doonongaes laughed at her words. ‘Why do you laugh?” asked 
the old widow. “I laugh at what you say,” replied Doonongaes. 
“Well, what do you think the noise was?” she asked. “I do not 
know,” said Doonongaes. “Go and see.” Going to the door, she 
exclaimed, “ Hwu/ Hwu! There is a great bear here!” The old 
woman made a hole under the jaw of the bear and, putting her 
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thumb into the incision, she tore off the skin. Then cutting open the 
body, she took out the intestines, after which she hung up the meat. 
Then she began to think: “ Why did this bear come? Who sent it?-” 
Finally she asked, “ My grandson, can you tell me why this bear 
came?” Doonongaes said, laughing: “ Did you not see me shoot? I 
told the arrow to bring a bear and the bear came.” 

Doonongaes staid there all day, while the grandmother cooked. 
‘The next morning he heard a noise. A messenger came in, saying: 
“JT have come to notify you that the daughter of our chief, Deyene- 
gonsdasden,'*! is to be married to the man who can shoot the black 
eagle perched on the top of a pole that reaches to the clouds; the 
shooting begins at midday.” Doonongaes said, “I can marry the 
chief’s daughter, for I can kill any one of the eagles, even when 
flying high.” He straightened his arrows and strung his bow as 
he lay by the fire. Looking through the smoke hole, he could see the 
eagle on the pole.**? At midday all the people were around the pole, 
when the chief said, “ Now, do you begin.” Doonongaes saw through 
the smoke-hole how the arrows flew. Each man tried twice, but none 
of the arrows went near the target. He watched until night, and 
then the chief said, “ Tomorrow we will try again.” The next morn- 
ing Doonongaes said, “None of these men can kill that eagle.” 
Stringing his bow, he shot an arrow through the smoke-hole, which 
he saw go straight to the eagle and pierce it. The eagle fell, while 
the arrow transfixing it stuck into the ground, taking root so deep 
that no one was able to pull it out. Every man said, “I did it.” 
But the chief replied, “Then take the arrow out.” Each tried but 
could not draw out the arrow. Now Doonongaes said to the old 
woman’s granddaughter :'** “Go after my arrow. Somebody may 
break it.” She went to the place, saying, “A man at our lodge sent 
me to get his arrow.” Thereupon, taking hold of it, she pulled it out 
easily. : 

“ My daughter is married now,” said Deyenegonsdasden, so he sent 
two men for Doonongaes. They found him by the fire at the widow’s 
lodge. When they told him to come to the chief’s lodge, he asked, 
“Why does the chief send for me?” +84 “ He wants you to marry his 
daughter, for you killed the black eagle on the top of the pole,” he 
was told, “Oh! I do not want any more wives. I have more 
than 100 now,” returned Doonongaes. They insisted, but he re- 
fused. On their return this was told to Deyenegonsdasden, who said, 
“ Now let 8 or 10 of you go, and if he won’t come willingly, tie him 
and bring him here.” Going back, they said, “ You must come.” 
*T will not,” replied Doonongaes; “I am not going there for noth- 
ing,” declared Doonongaes. ‘“ Well,” answered the men, “it is not 
for nothing. The chief wants you to marry his daughter.” “Is 
she good looking?” asked Doonongaes. “Oh, yes! she is very beau- 
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tiful,’ the men replied. “Well,” said Doonongaes, “it would 
be a shame for me to marry her; I am too nasty a man.” They tried 
hard to persuade him, but he would not go. Then they tried to tie 
him, but he hurled them away. Even after trying all day they 
could not bind him. When night came they said. “ We might as 
well give up and go home.” When they went back they told the 
chief, * We can do nothing with him.” Then the chief said to his 
daughter, “ You must go to him.” As her father told her that she 
must go, the girl went. She entered the old woman’s hut, but 
Doonongaes paid no attention to her. After a while she said, “I 
came to stay with you.” ‘Where do you live?” asked Doonon- 
gaes. “TI live in the center *** of the village,” the girl replied. “Who 
is your father?” he asked. “The chief,” she said. “Oh! I will 
not marry you,” said Doonongaes. “Are you sure you will not 
marry me?” asked the girl. “Yes; I have too many wives,” he 
replied. “Are you married at home? Where do you live?” she 
inquired. The reply was: “ Sixteen '** davs’ journey from here I have 
more than a hundred wives. Farther on I have two more.” ‘“ Where 
did you come from?” she continued. “I think you know the place,” 
he said; it is called Dedyosdenhon.” 187 “ Yes,” he replied, “I know 
where that place is; it is far away, near the end of the earth. I 
suppose you will not go back there. It is too far, and you will 
marry me.” “No, I am not looking for a wife here. Such people 
as you are*®* would not help me.” The beautiful girl began to cry. 
Doonongaes, looking at her, asked, “‘ What is the matter?” Where- 
upon she cried harder and harder. Now Doonongaes himself began 
to cry. The old woman asked: “ What is the matter? Why do you 
cry?” No answer. Then she herself began to cry. Her grand- 
daughter, coming in and seeing that all were crying, began to get 
lonely and to cry, too. Now all were crying, and they cried louder 
and louder. Just as it became dark the chief heard the sound of 
crying, and sent men to find out where it was. They went through 
the whole village, but found no one crying. At last one said, 
“Let us go over to the old widow’s hut.” On nearing it they heard 
the sound of crying, so they returned to the chief and said, “The 
crying is at the lodge of the old widow, Deienensowanens.” 1° Hear- 
ing this, the chief said: “ My daughter is at that lodge. I must 
go over there.” When near, he, too, heard the sound of crying, at 
which his heart grew weak, and he thought to himself, “I can not 
go into that poor hut.” So he remained outside, and soon he also 
began to ery, and he cried until he forgot everything. When he 
eame to his senses he was sitting at the side of the old widow, 
* Broad-Shoulders.” He did not know where he was. He was not 
crying, merely thinking why the others were crying. After a while 
he said, “Let us all be of good cheer and stop crying.” Now the 
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old woman thought, “ Who said that?” and, on looking up, she saw 
the chief of the village, whereupon she asked, “ Why are you here? 
I never saw you near me before.” “I came to cheer you up,” he 
replied. “ Very well,” said the widow, “but tell your daughter to 
stop crying. I thought it was the rule to cry, for when she got here 
she began to do so.” The chief said to his daughter: “ Stop crying! 
It is not right for you to ery. If you do not stop, I will cut your 
head off.” Being afraid, she stopped. Doonongaes cried on as 
before until finally the old woman said, “ My grandson, every one 
has stopped crying; so do not cry.” He paid no heed. The chief 
tried to stop him, but he cried the more, and continued to cry until 
morning. He was sitting on a block with his elbows on his knees 
and his head resting on the palms of his hands. In the morning 
his companions saw a great pile of wampum in front of him. All 
his tears were beautiful wampum. The chief asked: “ What are 
those things? Are they not good for something?” “ Yes,” replied 
Doonongaes, “if they are strung together. If a man is sad and 
cries, and a string of them is given to him, all will be well again.” 
Doonongaes had now stopped crying. The chief said, “I want you 
to be the chief of this place, and I will be the second, or vice, chief.” 
Doonongaes sat with drooping head for a while, after which, look- 
ing up, he said: “I do not want to be a chief. I am great enough 
now. Iam known everywhere. I am second in magic power in the 
entire world—that is enough for me.” The chiet asked, “ Do you 
know who is first in magic power in this world?” “I do,” he re- 
plied. “Who is he?” was the next question. “'Tsodiqgwadon, who 
lives at Dedyosdenhon,” he answered. ‘ Very well,” said the chief, 
“T can say no more. I will go home, taking my daughter with me.” 
“Yes; go! Ido not want you here,” Doonongaes added. 

The chief and his daughter then returned home, whereupon Doon- 
ongaes began to laugh. The old woman asked, “ Why do you 
laugh?” “Oh! I am laughing at the chief, for his daughter very 
much wants to get married.” The old woman replied, “ You would 
better stop laughing and appoint some one to marry her instead of 
yourself” ‘“ Well, grandmother, you must go and find some poor 
man to marry her,” said Doonongaes. “ Very well, grandson. I will 
go to a ‘Shabby Man’ who lives on the other side of the village 
and speak to him about it.” When she got to the place she said to 
the “ Shabby Man,” “ I have come to have you marry?” “ Who would 
marry me? Nobody wants me,” said the man. “Oh, yes! I can 
tind you a wife, a beautiful one, too,” was her answer. The “Shabby 
Man” said, “All right,” and went home with the old woman. Doon- 
ongaes asked: “Are you the man? Do you want to marry?” “ Yes. 
I should like to marry, if anybody would have me,” replied the man. 
Doonongaes said to the widow’s granddaughter, “ Go to the chief and 
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say that Doonongaes will marry his daughter now.” So she told the 
chief what he said. “ Very well,” he answered, sending his daughter 
to the old woman’s hut. Doonongaes asked her, “ Do you want to 
marry me?” “ Yes; for you killed the eagle,” she replied. “ Would 
it please you if I should appoint a man to marry you?” Doonon- 
gaes added. “ Yes,” was the girl’s answer. “ This is the man I ap- 
point,” declared Doonongaes. Turning to the “Shabby Man,” the 
girl said, “Come, we will go home to my father’s lodge.” At this 
the man laughed for gladness. 

Doonongaes spent a whole year with the old woman. One morn- 
ing he said: “ Now, I am going to the southern end of the earth. I 
want to know how things.are there.” ‘“ Very well,” replied the 
grandmother. “Come in on your way back,” she said. “I will,” said 
‘Doonongaes. He left all the wampum with the old woman, for if 
he wanted any he had only to cry in order to get it. After traveling 
all day and all night, in the morning he came to a great opening in 
the woods. As he stood looking around the place, he saw some dark 
object in the west. Looking: very sharply, he said: “ What is that 
dark thing? Is some one watching?” He stood there a good while. 
Just at midday, seeing that the object was lying down, he thought: 
“What can that be? I must go there and see.” He ran thither as 
swiftly as he could, and on coming to a piece of smooth ground, 
there he found one of the Djainosgowa family. The one that had 
been standing up was the old man who guarded the opening; he was 
now lying down to sleep, for it was just midday. There were two 
old Djainosgowa persons and five children. Doonongaes, frightened, 
‘an into the woods, thinking: “I must go home. I do not want these 
Djainos people to kill me.” 

So Doonongaes ran a whole month, day and night, until he reached 
the lodge of Tsodiagwadon, whom he found sitting by the fire with 
his head hanging down. When he looked up and saw Doonongaes 
he said, “ Oh, my friend! are you alive?” .* Yes; I have been trav- 
eling,” said Doonongaes. “ Why did you leave your two wives?” 
asked Tsodiqgwadon. “Oh! I do not think those women good 
enough for me; they are too ugly,” was his answer. ‘ Why did you 
tell me you wanted them?” he was asked. “I did not want them. I 
wanted good-looking women,” he said. “ Well, you can not have two 
beautiful women,” declared his questioner. Soon they heard a noise, 
at which Tsodiqgwadon said, “Sit down behind me.” A stranger, 
entering, asked, ‘“ Have you seen Doonongaes?” “I have not,” an- 
swered Tsodiqgwadon. “ Well, I have tracked him to this lodge,” 

‘ame the reply. “ What of it? I have not seen him” was the reply. 
“You must have hidden him,” persisted the stranger. “No: I tell 
you I have not seen him.” The stranger, who was Djainosgowa, and 
94615°—18——21 
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who had followed Doonongaes from the great opening, now said, 
“T must go home.” “ You would better do so,” replied Tsodiqgwa- 
don. <As he started off, Tsodiqgwadon said to Doonongaes: “ Come 
out here. I want you to go to the northern end of the earth and see 
how my father is getting on. He lives at the edge of the earth. Ask 
him if he will not come here. Tell him we are to have a great council 
at Broken Land. All the people of the world are to meet there.” 
“What is your father’s name?” asked Doonongaes. Tsodiqgwadon 
said, ‘ Deanohdjes.1°° He is of the Geia‘®* people.” 

Doonongaes immediately started on the journey. He traveled day 
and night for a whole year,!*? but could not reach the northern end of 
the earth. One morning he said, “I do not believe I shall ever get 
to the place where Deanohdjes lives.” Sitting on a large stone he 
wondered what he should do. At last he thought, ‘“ Well, I must 
go on; if I do not Tsodiqgwadon may kill me, for he is greater in 
sorcery than I.” So he traveled on for another whole year. Then he 
thought again: “‘ How much farther must I go? I am very far away 
from Hanging Rock.” (Tsodiqgwadon was so magically powerful 
that he caused Doonongaes to lose his course, and hence to go round 
and round without ever drawing nearer the place to which he was 
sent.) One morning Doonongaes heard a voice from some village 
near by. There sat Tsodiqgwadon, who turned, and, looking at him, 
asked, “ Well, have you come back?” ‘“ Yes,” said Doonongaes. 
“Have you seen my father?” continued his questioner. “No; I 
could not find his lodge,” replied Doonongaes. ‘“ Well, you have been 
gone a long time. Where have you been?” said Tsodiqgwadon. To 
this Doonongaes rejoined: “I thought I was on my way north, and 
that I was a great distance from here, and I wanted to know how 
far I was from your father’s lodge.” Tsodiqgwadon began to laugh 
and to make sport of him, saying, “I want you to go straight ahead 
this time, not in a circle.” 

Doonongaes now set out the second time. He traveled northward 
for 10 days and nights, when he came to a narrow opening which 
was so long that he could not see the farther end. This was called 
Nitgendasadieha.*** He started to cross this opening. At night he 
slept soundly on the grass. The next morning he traveled on. He 
was 101 days in crossing this opening. Going on farther, he came 
to a second opening, through which he saw a lodge at the farther end. 
Peeping through the cracks in the wall, he saw sitting inside by the 
fire with his head down, smoking, an old man. The old man, who | 
was of the Osigweon *”° people, raising his head, said: ‘I smell a hu- 
man being. My nephew must have come. Well, nephew, come in. 
Why do you stand outside?” Thereupon Doonongaes, thinking, 
“How did he know I was here?” wentin. Theold man continued: “ f 
have been wishing for a long time that you would arrive, for I knew 
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you. were coming. Now, nephew, I have a game which I always 
play when anyone visits me—it is a foot race. We run from one 
end to the other of the narrow opening.” “I have nothing to bet,” 
replied Doonongaes. “Oh!” replied the old man, “bet your head.” 
“ Very well,” said Doonongaes. ‘“ Wait a while,” said the old man; 
*T will tell you when I am ready,” and he went into another room. 
Doonongaes, making himself invisible, followed him. The old man 
had a bark canoe there, in which was a living thing that seemed to 
be without bones, being a mass of flesh about 2 feet long, in the 
shape of a lizard. As the old man rubbed his hand over it, a fluid 
resembling milk came out of the living object, with which the old 
man rubbed his hands and his whole body. Deoonongaes also rubbed 
himself with the juice before going out. Then the contestants placed 
themselves at the end of the opening, whereupon the old man said, 
*T will start just as the sun comes to the middle of the sky.” They 
stood watching until the sun was exactly in the middle of the sky. 
Then they started. The old man, throwing out his arms, pushed 
Doonongaes far back. The latter, springing up, however, soon 
overtook the old man, and catching him by the neck, threw him 
back, saying, “ That is what I do when I want to win.” They ran 
on until the middle of the afternoon, when they reached the other 
end of the opening. At sunset Doonongaes was back at the starting 
place, where he staid all night. In the morning the old man came, 
and Doonongaes said: “ IT have won. Now I will take off your head.” 
“ Well,” said the old man, “TI will have a smoke first.” 1°° “ Oh, no,” 
said Doonongaes, cutting off the old man’s head at once. 

Then Doonongaes continued his journey northward, traveling for 
two days and nights. When he tired of walking he turned into 
a long horned snake. Soon, seeing a great black cloud coming with 
rain and thunder, he thought, “‘ Hinon *** wants to kill me ”; hence he 
went down into the earth so far that Hinon could net reach him. 
After staying there a good while, he said, “I must go on”; so he 
changed himself into a man again on account of his dread of Hinon. 
He soon came to a river, on the bank of which he stood, wondering 
how he was to cross. He went along the bank to the point where the 
river entered a lake. There he thought, “ I must change myself into 
a snake and go into the water.” After crossing he became a man 
again so Hinon would not pursue him. 

Doonongaes journeyed on a whole month. One morning he came 
to an opening called Gendagwen(t) ,1°° where he saw nothing. Having 
passed through this he saw a woman. He ran forward swiftly, but 
could not overtake her. She went with such speed that they were 
the same discance apart at night, when he thought, “I can rot catch 
her, so I may as well camp.” Picking up some dry sticks, he made 
a fire. Op looking around he saw that the woman had camped just 
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ahead. “Oh, pshaw!” thought he, “I will go there.” He started, 
but as he advanced so did she. When he came to her fire there was 
no one there, so he said, “I will stay here.” Soon he saw another 
fire ahead, which he knew to be the fire of the woman whom he was 
following, whereupon he said} “I am ashamed to stop here, so I will 
go on.” He reached the second fire, but no one was there. Then 
he said, “I will go back to my own fire and stay there.” When he 
reached his camping place the woman was back again at her first 
fire. He followed her all the next day, always at the same distance. 
On reaching an opening she went into a lodge. Follcwing, he 
found her sitting on one side of the fire, and an old man on the 
other side with his head bowed. Seating himself near the woman, 
Doonongaes asked her, “Do you not want to marry me?” She 
made no reply. He asked again, “ Will you marry met” He 
asked three times, but received no reply. Then the old man, who 
was a Dagwanoenyent (i. e., Cyclone), raising his head, said to the 
girl: “ You have brought home game. Wash my big kettle, grand- 
daughter, and boil some water, and I will kill the game.” At this 
he began to sharpen his flint knife, whereupon Doonongaes ran 
out. with the old man following him. Doonongaes mused: “ What 
trouble comes to «ie: I shall die aow. This is because I tried to 
catch the girl.” fhe old man was close upon him now, and as he 
lifted his knife to strike, Doonongaes stepped aside, so the old man 
cut his own knee. He fell down on accorent of the pain, but spitting 
on his hands, he rubbed the wound, thus cumng it instantly. Then 
springing up, he ran on. All day he fotiowed Doonongaes. Many 
times he cut himself as he did the first time, but always healed the 
wound with spittle. At sunset Doonongaes said. “ ‘Vhat a shame! 
4 ought to lall that man” Turning himself into a snake, he tore 
him to pieces. As he threw off the less, he said, “I want you to 
become owls,” and away they dew, owls. He made the old man’s 
flesh into all kinds of birds.1% 

Then he said, “ Now, I will go back to the girl; it may be that she 
will marry me.” Reaching the lodge just at midnight, he went in and 
said to the girl, “ Your grandfather is dead.” “Is that true?” she 
asked. ‘“ Yes, I have killed him,” said Doonongaes. ‘ Well, what 
do you want?” she demanded. “TI want to live with you,” said Doo- 
nongaes. “ Very well,” she replied; “TI was afraid of the old man— 
this is why I did not answer your questions at first.” Doonongaes 
stayed with Ganos,*? for that was the girl’s name, a whole month. 
Then he said one morning, “I must continue my journey.” 

So Doot.ongaes set out, and after traveling northward for 16 days 
and nights, he came to the edge **' of the earth. It was very cold 
there. As he looked around, he saw a lodge in which he found a very 
old man with white hair reaching to the ground all around him as he 
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sat there. Doonongaes said, “I have come to visit you.” The old 
man did not hear. Thrice Doonongaes spoke but received no answer. 
Then he looked for a club. Finding one, he hit the old man on the 
top of the head, saying, “ Do you not hear me?” The old man never 
moved, vut muttered, * Mice must have fallen from above my head. 
No matter.” Doonongaes, thinking what kind of man is this, 
struck him again. Thereupon the old man, lifting up his hair and 
tying it back so that he could see, asked, “ What are you here for?” 
“T came to visit you,” said Doonongaes. “I do not want a visit from 
you. Be off!” he commanded. Doonongaes, who was nearly freez- 
ing to death from the extreme cold, retorted: “ Be quiet! do not get 
excited.” “Oh! I do not care for other people,” said the old man. 
“What did you come here for?” “I came to ask a question. Do you 
know where Deanohdjes lives?” asked Doonongaes. ‘“ Yes; he 
lives in the middle of the ice lake over yonder,” said the old man. 
“Do you know whether he is at home today?” said Doonongaes. 
* Oh, you could not go to him today ; it used to take me 10°? days and 
nights to go to his place,” said the old man. “Is there a trail?” in- 
quired Doonongaes. “ Yes, you will find my tracks,” said the old 
man, who was a white bear. 

Now it grew colder and colder while Doonongaes traveled half a 
day before he reached the place where Tsodiqgwadon’s father lived. 
He found an open space in the ice. After standing there a while he 
saw a man with great teeth rismg from the water. The man said 
to Doonongaes, “ What do you come here for?” ‘“ Your son sent me. 
There is to be a great council at Broken Land. All the people of the 
world will be there,’ answered Doonongaes. ‘ What is the council 
for?” asked Deanohdjes. “I do not know; your son has not told 
me,” replied Doonongaes. “ Well, I will start in 20 days from now,” 
rejoined the elder man. 

Trembling with cold, Doonongaes turned back without delay. In 
10°? days he was at Hanging Rock. Tsodiqgwadon asked,“ Have you 
seen my father?” “ Yes,” replied Doonongaes. “ Well, what did he 
say?” was the next question. “He said that he would start in 20 
days,” answered Doonongaes. “Let us go to Broken Land,” said 
Tsodiqgwadon. They started, but as they had 10 days’ time and it 
was only one day’s journey to Broken Land, they went southward 
to look around. The next day near sunset they saw a man coming 
toward them. “Who is that coming?” asked Tsodiqgwadon; “he 
looks like a chief. What a great headdress he has! [He had long 
feathers and much wampum.]| He looks like a great man, for his 
face is painted red and black.” Doonongaes said, ‘ Let us chase 
him.” “ What shall we do with him if we catch him?” asked 
Tsodiqgwadon. “I will take hold of his head and you of his feet, 
and thus we will stretch him,” answered Doonongaes. ‘“ Very well,” 
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said Tsodiqgwadon. When they met, Doonongaes asked the stranger, 
“ Where are you going?” “To the north, to see the place where White 
Hair lives,’ was the reply. “What would you do if I should 
wrestle with you?” inquired Doonongaes. “Oh! I should like 
that,” he said. So they began to wrestle. Doonongaes threw his ad- 
versary; and then, taking hold of his head and Tsodiqgwadon of his 
feet, the two began to pull, and they pulled until his legs and arms 
were stretched out to a great length. Thereupon Doonongaes said, 
“We will call you Gaisonhe.” *°* 

Leaving him, the two traveled on. The second morning they saw 
some one ahead, an ugly-looking man who had a great deal of 
wampum wound around his body. He was shooting arrows as he 
sat on a stone. Doonongaes and Tsodiqgwadon looked in the direc- 
tion his arrows were going and saw many deer standing there, but 
they noted that his arrows never struck one of them. Going up to 
the man, Doonongaes asked, “ What are you doing?” “TI am trying 
to kill deer. I have tried all the morning, but I can not kill one,” 
said he. “Such a shot as you are can never hit anything even if he 
were to shoot 10 days,” said Tsodiqgwadon, adding, “I will help 
you.” As the man shot, Tsodiqgwadon blew on the arrow, which went 
into the ground, at which Tsodiqgwadon said, “ You will never see 
that arrow again.”. Immediately it took root and turned to Ohohwa 
Ohnoh.2°° Tsodiqgwadon changed the man into an owl, after which 
they went on. 

Just at midday the two came to a cliff. As they stood on the 
edge, looking down, Doonongaes said, “It seems as if some people 
live down there.” Tsodiqgwadon replied: “JT think so. Let us go 
down.” When they reached the bottom, they saw that under the 
cliff was a plain, or opening, with the cliff hanging over one side of 
it. The plain had three points—a northern, a southern, and an east- 
ern. At each point there was a lodge. Doonongaes went south and 
Tsodiqggwadon went north. Looking into the lodge that stood on 
the southern point, Doonongaes saw an old man working at some- 
thing. ‘“ What is he doing making such a noise?” thought Doonon- 
gaes. The old man, looking up, said: “This odor is like that of a 
man. How could anyone get in here, for my master guards the 
entrance to the cliff?” The old man, who was of the Odjieqda *°* peo- 
ple, was making a wooden bowl. He went to work again, saying, 
“T will not waste time smelling.” Doonongaes heard him, and, say- 
ing “TI will make him waste his time,” he thrust his horns under 
the lodge, and, lifting it into the air, threw it down so that it broke 
into pieces. The old man, however, still sat on the ground in the 
same place. Doonongaes laughed. The old man thought to him- 
self, “ Who is that laughing?” and, looking up, he said: “ Oh! that is 
S‘hodieonskon.?°* Well, I will not do anything. I will go and tell my 
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master”; with this remark he started toward the entrance, while 
Doonongaes hurried off to the lodge at the eastern point of the 
opening. There he heard the sound of pounding, and peeping into 
the lodge, he saw four Odjieqda women pounding Odauhdjah °° in 
stone mortars. ‘The eldest asked, “ Do you not smell the flesh of 
man?” “Yes,” replied the others. “Well, hurry up, take your 
clubs and try to kill him,” she continued. Doonongaes ran off, 
frightened. The women came out, but could see nothing but tracks. 
The old woman, whose name was Deiehnies,?° said, “ Never mind; he 
will come back.” “That is a strange place,” thought Doonongaes; 
“T will go back and see what they will do”; so saying, he returned 
to the lodge. The women immediately knew of his return, and old 
Deiehnies said, “Make haste, my daughter, and kill the game.” 
When they came out they saw a man standing near the lodge. Then 
the old woman changed her mind, saying: “ Do not bother him. It 
must be that he wants to marry—that is why he comes.” One of the 
girls added, “ Yes; let him alone,” but the eldest said, ‘“ No; let us 
kill him.” The two younger girls returned to the lodge, but the 
eldest, running up to Doonongaes, lifted her club to hit him; he 
dodged, however, with the result that she struck herself*#° on the 
knee, whereupon she fell down crying. At this the old woman came 
out, and taking hold of her by the hair, shook her, saying: “ What 
are you doing? If you want to kill the game, run after it.” Then 
the old woman ran up to and struck at Doonongaes, likewise hitting 
her own knee and falling down crying. Doonongaes now went to 
the lodge where the two younger girls were and they stood up near 
him, for they liked him. As old Deiehnies and the eldest girl came 
in, the women began to fight. Going outside, Doonongaes watched 
the fight. They fought long and hard, but had not finished when 
Doonongaes set fire to the lodge; before the women knew it, the 
flames were so fierce that they could not escape, so all were burned to 
death. Thereupon Doonongaes said to himself: “ Why did they try 
to kill me? They did not know what kind of a man I am. Every- 
one ought to be kind when I come. I will go to find Tsodiqgwadon.” 

Doonongaes now went to the lodge in the north, but he found no 
one. He heard, however, a sound as of ball-playing. Following the 
sound he came to an opening, where he saw his friend playing ball 
with two old men of the Dagwennigonhge*"! people. It was a close 
game, and Doonongaes stood watching it. Soon they ran past him, 
and Tsodiqgwadon called out, ** Why do you not help me? There are 
two against me”; so Doonongaes joined in. The old men played well, 
but Doonongaes and Tsodiqgwadon won. Then Tsodiqgwadon said, 
“Take the wager. Cut their heads off.” “ Very well,” replied Doo- 
nongaes, “ that is what I like.” So he cut off their heads, and throw- 
ing them into the lodge, then burned it up. The heads burst and 
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Dagwanoenyents *?? rushed forth. Now the cliff began to crumble, at 
which Doonongaes exclaimed : “ Let us go quickly! This cliff may fall 
and bury us under it.” Doonongaes and Tsodiqgwadon ran out as 
quickly as possible and were barely outside when down came the 
cliff. Doonongaes said, “The man from the first lodge ran out at 
this opening.” As they stood there looking carefully around they 
saw a lodge, in the doorway of which sat a man, whereupon Tsodiq- 
egwadon said: “ That man’s name is Hahnyusdais.*** He is the master 
of the dwellers under the cliff, and he kept them as prisoners.” “ Let 
us go up and see the fellow,” answered Doonongaes. When they 
went to the lodge, Hahnyusdais asked, ‘ What did you come here 
for?” “T came to ask you a question,” retorted Doonongaes. “ Well, 
wait until I smoke,” Hahnyusdais replied, and taking out a stone 
pipe. he began to smoke. Doonongaes continued, “I came to ask 
you what has become of the men you had under the cliff which has 
just fallen in?” “T will go and see,” replied Hahnyusdais. As the 
place was full of earth he could not look in, and he said to Doonon- 
gaes, “ Do you not belong to the Dagwennigonhge people?” “No, I 
do not,” was the answer. The old man then inquired: “ Why is this 
place full of earth? I went in some time ago, but I can not go in now. 
A man named Deagonstwihes *"* came out of here a little while ago and 
then went back. I suppose he was buried in there.” Doonongaes be- 
gan to laugh at what he had done, saying to Tsodiqgwadon, “ Let us 
chase and catch Hahnyusdais.” ‘What shall we do with him?” 
asked Tsodiqgwadon. “Oh! stretch him,” came the reply. There- 
upon they caught him, and Doonongaes taking him by the head and 
Tsodiqgwadon by the feet, they pulled in order to stretch him out. 
Hahnyusdais screamed: “Oh, stop! I do not want long legs. I 
want to be as Iam.” But they only pulled the harder, Hahnyusdais 
growing longer and longer, until Doonongaes said, “This man now 
belongs to our people; he will be Haunhdji.” *° 


Leaving their victim, the two then went toward the east. At mid-_ 


day they met the two men who had been sent to track the Laughing 
Man 2** after he had killed Doonongaes. ‘“ What are you doing?” 
asked Doonongaes. They replied: “ We are tracking the Laughing 
Man, who killed our chief. We were sent to track and to kill him. 
We shall. never stop until we catch him. Here are his tracks.” 
“Who was your chief?” said Doonongaes. ‘ Doonongaes,” they re- 
plied. Doonongaes, laughing, said, “ Do you not know that when 
S‘hodieonskon dies he comes to life again in a short time?” ‘ No,” 
replied the men, whose names were, respectively, Hatkwisdowanen 27 
and Hushewathen.*!® ‘“ We do not know that. We never heard the 
old people say that,” they answered. ‘ Well, two days after I died 
I came to life. It is no use to pursue the Laughing Man any longer. 
You will not catch him, but he will never kill me again. You would bet- 
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ter go home,” added Doonongaes. The twomen said, “ Thank you for 
cur freedom; we are at liberty now to go where we please.” “TI should 
like to take a smoke,” said Doonongaes; “I used to have a pouch,?!® 
but I do not know now where it is.” “ Well,” said Hatkwisdowanen, 
“when you died two men were sent to your lodge to get your pouch. 
I think that the chief, Hagondowanen,**’ has it now.” ‘I will be at 
his place tomorrow,” replied Doonongaes. “ We are going to have a 
great time at Broken Land. Will you not be there?” ‘It may be 
that I shall, if I do not get killed. I suppose my wife is enraged be- 
sause I have been away so long,” answered Hatkwisdowanen. 
Hatkwisdowanen and his friend now started for home, while 
Doonongaes and Tsodiygwadon went on eastward. At nightfall the 
latter came to a lodge, within which they heard some one singing, 
Onen gagwégon sawadiyon heniyon ganyoh.** “Why does that old 
woman sing so?” asked Doonongaes. ‘“ Let us run through this hut,” 
he added. “Oh, pshaw!” answered Tsodiqgwadon; “what is the 
use of chasing people all the time?” ‘TI will tell you why I like to 
do it,” answered Doonongaes. “All people get angry when they see 
me and try to kill me, so now I am going to kill all the people I 
ean.” Tsodiqgwadon remained outside while Doonongaes went into 
the lodge, crying out, ““ Now I have come back.” The old woman, 
whose name was Gonyahsgweont **? and who belonged to the Nos- 
gwais *** people, raising her head, said, “It seems as if some game 
creature was talking in my lodge.” Looking around and seeing Doon- 
ongaes, she said: “ What are you doing in here? There is no use 
troubling me, for I have never chased you.” She knew he was S‘ho- 
dieonskon, and that he always chased and killed people. She began to 
peg, but, going behind her, he held her by the shoulders when she tried 
to turnaround. Then catching her by the feet, he pulled her out of 
the lodge. “Do not make sport of and trouble me,” cried the old 
woman; “I am poor, but I have never harmed anyone.” ‘“‘ Why de 
you sing in that way, then?” asked Doonongaes; “I thought vou 
was the woman who killed all kinds of game.” “I was feeling 
happy, that is why I sang,” answered the old woman. At this 
Tsodiqgwadon said, “ You would better let that old woman alone.” 
So Doonongaes left the old woman and the two went on. When 
they met people they changed themselves to resemble those people. 
They were magically the most powerful persons living. Tsodiqgwa- 
don was greatly superior to his friend in this respect, possessing the 
greatest orenda in this world. All were afraid of him because he 
could do anything he liked. All at once Doonongaes said: “ My neck 
feels bad. It has been sore for a long time.” ‘“ When did it become 
sore?” asked Tsodiqgwadon. Then Doonongaes told about the two 
old sisters Gwidogwido, and said that ever since he had lifted and 
carried away their lodge his neck had troubled him. “ You must 
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have been bewitched by their lodge,” replied Tsodiqgwadon; “let 
me feel your neck?” When Doonongaes held his head down Tsodiq- 
gwadon saw the end of a flint knife. He tried to pull it out; he 
continued to try all night long, and just as the sun *** arose he drew it 
out. “There! I have it,’ said he. “The wizards bewitched you. 
There are many more wizards than you know of. I have cured you 
now for life.’ Taking up the knife, Doonongaes looked at it and 
said, “ How strong I am to carry so long a knife in my neck so many 
years.” 

Continuing their journey, Doonongaes and his companion soon 
came to a village where no one was found, although smoke arose 
from every lodge’s smoke-hole. “This must be the place I visited 
once before,” said Doonongaes; “there is something very mysterious 
about it.” ‘No, there is nothing mysterious here,” replied Tsodiq- 
gwadon. “The place is always kept this way. It is kept for people 
who are traveling around the world, so that when they come to this 
village they can eat whatever they like. It is called Yondekhon- 
yatha Ganondayen.” *° “ Who has arranged all this?” asked Doon- 
ongaes. “A Great Power ?° in the Blue Sky made this village, so 
every man could eat here,” answered Tsodiqgwadon. “ Very well, let 
us eat, then,” said Doonongaes. So, going into one of the lodges, they 
took meat in a bowl. When they were ready to eat, Tsodiqgwadon 
began to laugh. “ Why do you laugh?” asked Doonongaes; “ you 
said this belonged to all people who are on the trail.” Tsodiq- 
gwadon had now become what Doonongaes was—that is, Sthodieon- 
skon—and he said, “I will go outside for a moment.” While Tsodiq- 
gwadon went out, Doonongaes began to eat. At that moment he felt 
that someone was there. On turning around, he saw a Stone Coat **? 
sharpening his chert knife—yes, he saw several sitting around, 
all sharpening their chert knives. “ What are you sharpening your 
knives for?” asked Doonongaes. ‘“ We are going to kill you,” came 
the reply. “ Wait until I am ready. Give me fair play,” said 
Doonongaes. “All right,” was the reply, “but you must hurry up.” 
He went to the woods where he found Tsodiqgwadon, who, laugh- 
ing, asked, “ Did you see anything to frighten you?” “ Yes; I have 
a fight on my hands,” answered Doonongaes. “ Well, I am going 
cn,” said Tsodiqgwadon; “all the help I will give you is to tell you 
what kind of a weapon these people are afraid of. It is a basswood *** 
kaife.” ‘ Should I not make a flint club?” asked Doonongaes. “ No; 
that would not hurt them a bit. Make a basswood club,” came the 
answer. Doonongaes made, therefore, both a basswood knife and a 
club, and then, going back to the Stone Coats, he said, “I am 
ready.” When they saw his basswood knife and club they were ter- 
ribly frightened, and ran off as fast as they could toward the north, 
chased by Doonongaes. The first one he overtook he hit on the head 
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with his club, whereupon the Stone Coat crumbled down to the 
ground, dead, with his body and coat smashed to pieces. Doonon- 
gaes treated the next one in a lke manner and so on until he had 
overtaken and killed them all—men, women, and children. Then 
he said: “ This is the kind of man Iam. Why did Tsodiqgwadon 
leave me? I can chase him, too, when I find him.” At that moment, 
hearing someone behind him, he looked around only to see Tsodiq- 
gwadon, who asked, “ What are you talking about?” Doonongaes 
rephed, “Oh! I was saying that you are the best friend I have in 
the world.” 

Once more the two went on together, and the next morning they 
came to a rock which was so high that they could not see the top of 
it. Doonongaes now changed himself into a buck, and rubbing his 
horns on the rock said, “ I can kill Hinon **° if I see him.” At that 
moment Hinon came out of the rock, and standing before him, asked, 
“What were you saying?” “Oh! I said that the man who lives in 
here is the best friend I have,” answered Doonongaes. Tsodiqgwa- 
don stood on one side, laughing. Believing Doonongaes, Hinon 
went back into the rock. 

The two friends now continued journeying toward the north. 
Tsodiqgwadon said to his companion, “I want you to stop fooling 
everybody, for you do not know what orenda other persons have; 
you may get into trouble some time.” Toward night they came to a 
lodge in which many old men lived. These were singing a war 
song, Ogwenion denkenoonk ganyohshon enkhegen heyoendjadeh.2* 
All sang the same song. Assuming the form of this people, who were 
Gendagahadenyatha,*** Doonongaes, going into the lodge, began sing- 
ing a war song, too, but with different words. He sang, Deaun ni 
daegwanoenk Onen neho agyon heonwe niswaiiyon.** Thereupon the 
old men began to talk, and the chief of them said: “ What does this 
man sing? Heisanenemy. Let us scalp him.” Springing up and 
seizing their flint knives, they ran after him. Tsodiqgwadon stood 
outside, laughing. Doonongaes became a snake, and when they saw 
this the old people ran back, for they were too small to fight such a 
man. ‘Tsodiqgwadon said to Doonongaes, “ Let them alone.” “No; 
I will settle this people,” answered Doonongaes. “ You would bet- 
ter let them alone. It is not right to act in this way all the time,” 
replied Tsodiqgwadon. “Let us go on then; there is no use in 
standing here if you will not harass these people with me,” said 
Doonongaes. 

Traveling toward the east, the two companions soon saw a large 
man coming in their direction. When they met him they spoke’ to 
him, and the man said to Doonongaes: “I have come to tell you 
that you are not doing right in attacking people. You may strike 
your friend.” At this Doonongaes struck Tsodiqgwadon, knocking 
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him down. The large man laughed, saying, “That is what I like.” 
Tsodiqgwadon jumped up, whereupon the stranger said: “* You 
must strike back,” so Tsodiqgwadon struck Doonongaes. “Now, 
you must say bad words to each other and scold,” said he. They 
began to scold, and threaten, and talk fiercely. “That is enough.” 
said the large man. ‘“ You can go now, and whatever people you 
see as you go around the world, pursue them; that is what I like. 
T am always near you as you go along.” Then the large man, whose 
name was Nanisheonon,?** went off toward the west. 

Tsodiqgwadon and Doonongaes now started for Broken Land. 
The former said: “That is why I always tell you to stop chasing 
people. You see now. We met this large man on account of your 
hurting people. He likes such things. Stop your fooling and be 
like me. Tomorrow is the day of our council meeting.” When 
they reached Broken Land Doonongaes said: “ Here is where I was 
killed, and I will show you where the man lived who brought me 
to life, and to whose lodge I went and killed him.” “Ts that what 
you do to people who help you?” said Tsodiqgwadon. “That is 
what I did to him because he was trying to keep our two most 
beautiful women,” Doonongaes replied. ‘“ What did you do with 
the women?” asked Tsodiqgwadon. “I lived with them until you 
told me to go with you, and that all women belonged to you,” was 
the reply. “Did I tell you that?” said Tsodiqgwadon. “ Yes, you 
did,” retorted Doonongaes. At this Tsodiqgwadon laughed. “ What 
are you laughing at?” asked Doonongaes. “I am laughing because 
I fooled you so when I said that to you,” rejoined Tsodiqgwadon. 
“You will not be angry, then, if I go to them?” said Doonongaes. 
“Oh! you can go if you lke,” was the reply. “ Very well, I will 
go now,” declared Doonongaes. ‘ May I visit you until tomorrow ?” 
asked Tsodiqgwadon. “No; I think you would better not,” was 
the answer. “All right; I can stay here until the time comes for 
the council,” said Tsodiqgwadon. Going to his mother-in-law’s 
lodge, Doonongaes asked, “Where are your daughters?” “Oh! 
they have gone back to their first husbands,” said the old woman. 
“Have they forgotten me?” asked Doonongaes. “You know,” 
answered the old woman, “that you have been gone a long time. 
They waited two years for you.” ‘“ Well, I have been all over the 
world. I thought they would wait until my return,” declared 
Doonongaes. “Stay here and I will go for them,” said the old 
woman. She went to her elder daughter. to whom she said, * Your 
husband, the great chief, has come back.” “TI will go to him.” re- 
plied the woman. Then going to her second daughter, she said. 
“T have come for you; your husband has returned.” The daughter 
said, “ My husband is here.” ‘“ Not that one,” replied her mother: 
“JT mean the great chief.” “I know; but I waited a long time for 
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him. I should be ashamed to go from this husband now,” she 
added. “Oh!” said the old woman, “this man you have now is not 
worth anything; he has not a bit of wampum.” “TI will go, then,’ 
said the girl, “but do not tell my husband.” So she dressed up and 
made a bundle of her things in preparation to go away. “ Where 
are you going?” asked her husband. “To my mother’s lodge.” 
“ Very well,” said he, and off she went. 

When the two girls reached their mother’s lodge, after greeting 
Doonongaes, they began to talk to him. One asked, “ Where have you 
been for so long a time?” “Oh! I have been to the northern, south- 
ern, and western ends of this earth,” replied Doonongaes. “Do you 
know what there is going to be tomorrow ?” she asked. ‘“* No; what is 
it?” asked Doonongaes. “ They are going to have a great council,” she 
rephed. “What kind of council?” he inquired. “Oh! to appoint 
another chief. They will take the chieftaincy away from Tsodiq- 
gwadon and put somebody else in your place as second chief,” was 
the answer. “Why so?” demanded Doonongaes. ‘“ Because you 
chase all the people living in the world,” she replied. Now Doonon- 
gaes began to feel sad; he sat there with his head down, thinking 
until night. Then he made up his mind, saying, “ Well, if they do 
put me out I will always be Sthodieonskon.” The next morning he 
felt better, because his mind was made up. As soon as they were 
through eating, all the people went to Broken Land. 

When they had assembled Doonongaes arose, saying, “I believe all 
are now present.” Thereupon Tsodiqgwadon arose. He told them 
what the council was for, and said to the people, “ You now have to 
choose a head chief and a second chief for the whole world, and 
every village is to choose a chief for itself.” But Deanohdjes had 
not yet come. Then one man, arising, said, “I should like to make 
Deanohdjes *** head chief.” They talked the question over; one-half 
were for Deanohdjes and the other half against him. Only one man 
remained silent. Remarking, “ Well, I can say nothing until to- 
morrow,” Tsodiqgwadon then adjourned the meeting. The next 
morning Deanohdjes arrived. When the council assembled Tsodiq- 
gwadon arose and said: “ All are now present. Now, my father, are 
you willing to be the head chief of the whole world?” Deanohdjes 
hung his head, while the people all were silent. Then, raising his 
head. he said, “I can say nothing for 10 days.” So the council 
adjourned and met again in 10 days. Thereupon Deanohdjes said: 
“JT will tell you my mind. Put this duty on Doonongaes; make him 
head chief of all the world.” Doonongaes was delighted, but 
Tsodiqgwadon said, “ He is too mean a man for that; he is Sthodieon- 
skon.” “If he is made head chief of the world he will change,” re- 
plied Deanohdjes. “He who is most powerful in orenda should be 
head chief,” said Tsodiqgwadon; “ Dooncngaes has not much power.” 
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“Well, you have more orenda than anyone else in the world,” said 
Deanohdjes, to which Tsodiqgwadon retorted: “ I do what the people 
wish. They said they were going to appoint another chief. and I 
supposed they had found some one who is magically more powerful 
than I am.” Then Tsodiqgwadon, addressing the meeting, said. 
“Take the person who you think has the greatest orenda.” Some 
one then said: “ Let us adjourn for 10 days, for only our own people 
are present now, while others who are coming should be here. Let 
faiwanenqggwi **” be sent to all the people of every kind in the world 
to notify them of the council.” Accordingly he was sent, and the 
council was adjourned. After going all over the world, as he 
thought, he came back. “Have you been everywhere?’ asked 
Tsodiqgwadon. “ Yes; the world is not so large that I had need of 
many days to visit all its parts,” replied Haiwanenqgwi. “Have 
you found every known people?” was asked him. “ Yes, excepting 
one; I have not seen these,” he answered. “Who are they?” asked 
Tsodiqgwadon. “The Dagwanoenyents,” Haiwanenggwi said. * Oh! 
did you not go to Gaha Gastende,”** where the high rocks are in the 
east?” inquired Tsodiqgwadon. “No; I thought no one lived there,” 
he replied. ‘“ Well, you must go there, for that is the place where 
the Dagwanoenyents live,” declared Tsodiqgwadon. 

Haiwanenqgwi started again. On reaching the foot of the moun- 
tain he met some of the Dagwanoenyents, who roam all over the region 
of Wind Cliff, and to them he said, “I have come to notify your 
people that a council is to be held at Broken Land in 10 days from 
now.” The chief answered, “ You stay here until I call a meeting, 
so you can tell all the people, for if I should deliver the message 
they might not believe me.” So saying, he went on the mountain 
to a place where these people always held their meetings; it was a 
smooth place without trees or grass. Soon the people began to 
appear, and when all had come, there were hundreds and hundreds 
of them. Haiwanenqgwi, rising, said, “I have come to notify your 
people that a council will be held at Broken Land 10 days hence and 
that you must all be present.” In response all said, “ We will be 
there at the appointed time.” Then the meeting adjourned and all 
went home. When Haiwanenqgwi returned to his home Tsodiq- 
gwadon asked him, “ Have you now notified all kinds of people?” 
He replied, “ Yes; all those whom I have ever seen.” Thereupon he 
was asked, “ Have you notified the Stone Coats?” To which he 
answered, “ No; where do they live?” Tsodiqgwadon told him, 
saying: “'They live on Gahsgwaa Tgawenot,?** far off in the west. 
After you have been there go to an island in a southerly direction 
therefrom called Othegwenhdah Tgawenot;*** there you will find 
other people. Thence you must go in a southeasterly direction until 
you come to Oosah Tgawenot.?*® The people of this island are called 
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Gaisonhe.**° Thence go southward again and you will come to Nit- 
gawenosatieha,?#! where the Djinonhsanon *** people live. Just be- 
yond Nitgawenosatieha you will find Tgawenogwen,?** where the 
_ Onowehda *** people dwell. Be sure to notify all the people on these 
islands. Then go toward the east and you will reach a large island, 
on which you will find the Djisdaah people; this island is called 
Djisdaah Tgawenot.**° Thence go northward and then return here 
as soon as possible. Do not delay on the way.” ‘These were the 
instructions of Tsodiqgwadon. Haiwanenqgwi, answering, “ Very 
well,” started westward. 

When he came to the end of the earth at the west he remarked 
to himself, “ What shall I do to reach Gahsgwaa Tgawenot? ” *4¢ 
Then he quickly assumed the form of a snake, and, going into the 
water, swam about half way to the island, when loud thunder and vivid 
hghtnings made him halt, whereupon he said, “I think that Hinon 
wants to kill me, so I will change myself into a Hahnowa.” As soon 
as he had become a Hahnowa, Hinon stopped his threatenings, and 
the sky cleared off, and everything became as bright as ever. He 
reached the Gahsgwaa Tgawenot, or Stone Island, when he again 
assumed the form of a man. Going on, he met a person to whom he 
said, “I have come to notify your people that we are going to have 
a great council at Broken Land 10 days from now.” ‘“ Well, where 
is your wampum?” he was asked. “I have none,” said Haiwan- 
enqgwi, who asked in turn, “* Where is your chief?” “Go westward,” 
he was told, “and you will come to a large opening in the rocks— 
there you will find our chief.” He came to this opening, and on 
looking in, saw a very old man sitting there. As soon as he stopped 
at the edge of the opening, the old man, looking up, said, “ What 
do you want here?” Haiwanenqewi replied, “I have come to notify 
vou that our people will hold a great council at Broken Land, and 
that our head chief sends for you to come there in 10 days from 
now.” “ Very well, I will come with all my people,” answered the 
old man. 

Assuming the form of a Hahnowa, Haiwanenqgwi now went over 
the water until he came to the next island, which was called Othe- 
gwenhda Tgawenot. Here he assumed the form of a man, and 
going to the chief, whose name was Hoonkgowanen,?*7 he said, “I 
have come to invite you to a great council, which is to be held at 
Broken Land in 10 days.” The chief replied, “ Very well; we will 
be there on time.” 

Then Haiwanenqgwi, again assuming the form of a Hahnowa, 
went over the water to Oosah Tgawenot.*** At this place he found 
Shayades,?** the chief of the people who dwelt there. To him Haiwan- 
enqgwi gave the invitation to be at the great council at Broken Land 
in 10 days. and then he went on to Nitgawenosatieha. Soon he met 
some men who took him to their chief, whose name was Deanohs- 
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gwis.*°?) Having given him the invitation, the chief accepted it, say- 
‘ing, “ We will go to the council.” 

Haiwanenqgwi next went to Tgawenogwen.?*! Changing himself 
into Onowehda,?** he stood around for a time, but, not seeing anyone, 
mused to himself: “ When shall I be able to see these people? It 
must be that I have missed the place.” But as he stood waiting, 
some of- the people appeared. He learned that they dwelt in the 
ground, and that their chief’s name was Hononhengwen.?*? On re- 
ceiving the invitation, the chief promised in the name of his people 
to go to the great council at Broken Land. 

Then Haiwanenqggwi went to Ganehdaiikhon Tgahadayen *** Tga- 
wenot, where the Degatengowa *** people lived. There he saw one of 
the men standing in the air, at which he wondered what he was stand- 
ing there for, concluding at last that this man must be possessed of the 
most powerful orenda to be found on the island. Soon a person came 
to him and conducted him to the chief, to whom he announced the 
invitation to the great council at Broken Land. The name of this 
chief was Henhgadji.2*° The invitation was willingly accepted. 

Haiwanenqgwi now went to Djisdaah Tgawenot,?*? where the Djis- 
Jaah people lived. There he assumed the form of one of these people. 
Having met a man, he said to him, “I have come to notify you of a 
great council to be held in 10 days at Broken Land.” But the man 
told him that he must go to the chief. ‘“ Well, take me to him, 
then,” he replied. “Go straight ahead,” was the answer; “ you will 
find the lodge yourself, for I can not go with you.” So Haiwanenqgwi 

went along farther and soon came to a lodge in, which sat an old man, 
large and solemn in appearance; this was the Djisdaah chief. When 
he drew near, the old man, raising his head, said “ Well, what news 
do you bring?” “I bring an important message to you and your 
people,” he answered. “Oh! wait then. Let me get some tobacco 
and light my pipe.”*°> So saying, he took a large bunch of oak 
leaves—these were his tobacco—and, beginning to chew them, he said, 
“Now, I am ready to listen to your message.” Thereupon Haiwan- 
enqgwi gave him the invitation to the great council. The chief, 
whose name was Hodehondasiowanen,?” said, ‘“ We will be there at 
the appointed time.” 

Haiwanenggwi then ran homeward all night, reaching Broken 
Land in the morning. Once there he declared, “I. have now visited 
all the peoples on the earth.” But Tsodiqgwadon asked, “ Have you 
visited Gaasyendiet*ha *°° yet?” “ No, I do not know where he lives,” 
he replied. “ You must, however, go to him. Bring me an arrow,” 
said Tsodiqgwadon. The errow having been brought, Tsodiqgwadon 
split the head, and after making Haiwanenagwi small, placed him in 
the head and closed it, fastening it securely. Then Tsodiggwadon 
said to the arrow: “I want you to go to the place where Gaasyendie- 

t‘ha dwells. There you will find a Great Rock of white chert or flint, 
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which is red-hot; under this stone is a cavern in which Gaasyendiet‘ha 
lives. This rock is on the edge of the Blue Sky, where it meets the 
waters, just where the sun sets. Gaasyendiet‘ha carries this stone 
with him when he travels in winter so that he can break the ice as 
he goes; it is called Gaonhiahge Tgastendeh.*** There is no earth 
there; only stone. I want you to go directly to the Rock in the Blue 
Sky.” Then stringing the bow, he shot the arrow westward. The 
arrow, now alive, went flying through the air until it came to the 
end of the sky, where it saw the Rock in the Blue Sky. On coming 
down it struck the hot rock. The man who lived under the rock 
said, ‘“ Something has come down on my ball,” and pushing off the 
hot rock, he came forth. Thereupon Haiwanenqggwi, coming out of 
the arrowhead, said to Gaasyendiet‘ha, “’Tsodiqgwadon sent me to 
ask you to be present at a council to be held in nine days from now 
at Broken Land.” ‘“ What is the.council for?” asked the host. “To 
appoint a new chief for all the people under the Blue Sky,” came 
the reply. “ Very well,” said he, “I will go.” Gaasyendiet‘ha asked, 
“How did you come, for I have never known any man to be able to 
come up to the Rock in the Blue Sky before?” “Oh! I came in the 
arrow,” answered his visitor. ‘ Well, then, I must send you back 
in the same manner,” replied Gaasyendiet‘ha. “All right; I wili 
have to return that way,” said Haiwanenqgwi. In picking up the 
arrow Gaasyendiet‘ha found that its head was split, so seizing Hai- 
wanenqgwi and shaking him to reduce his size, he was finally able 
to reinsert him in the arrowhead, wherein he carefully secured him. 
Having done this, he cast the arrow eastward and it flew away. In 
a short time it came down at the feet of Tsodiqgwadon, who had not 
moved from that place since he had shot the arrow westward. When 
Haiwanenqgwi came forth he was asked, “ Have you notified all the 
people now?” He replied, “ Yes; I have, so far as I know, notified 
all the peoples under the Blue Sky.” But Tsodiqgwadon declared: 
“ No; you have not; there are a large number yet who have not been 
notified of the great council. You must now go eastward to the place 
where Tkwendahen Niohsiowesiohden 2” lives. This place is situated 
on an island called Gaahgwa Tgawenot,?** which is located just where 
the sun rises. The chief of this place is called Djahgwiyu.?**. When 
you have performed your errand here you must go northward until! 
you find another island, which is called Ohnonqgon(t) 7° Tgawenot. 
The name of the chief of the people who dwell here is called Djihtk- 
wahen Niothwahasyohden.**° When you have finished your errand 
here you must go northeastward,and you will reach an island which is 
called Gainhdoya **? Tgawenot; and the name of the chief who lives 
on this island is Djihtkwahen *** Haos. After you have notified him, 
take a westerly course, visiting an island which is called Hahnowa °° 
94615°—18 22 
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Tgawenot, and on which all kinds of Hahnowa people live. The 
name of their chief is Honohtsagagiyit.2” After giving him your 
message you must go northward to Ohneqsah **! Tgawenot, where all 
kinds of Sowekshohon 2? people live, the name of whose chief is 
Hahnyahses,?7* who is of the Awaeh *7* people; and when you have 
delivered your message to all these people, thence start southwest- 
ward and return home.” 

Haiwanenqgwi then set out for Sun Island. There he saw after 

a while one of the Djahgwiyu 2’ people coming toward him, where- 
upon he thought: “ What can this mean? Is the world going to 
burn up?” But soon he saw that it was Tkwendahen 2”° Niohsiowe- 
siohden himself, who said, “ What have you come for?” Haiwa- 
nenqgwi replied, “Oh! Tsodiqgwadon, the chief of the world, has 
sent me to notify you and your people of a council to be held at 
Broken Land in eight days from now.” ‘Very well; we will be 
there,” declared Tkwendahen Niohsiowesiohden. 
_ Then Haiwanenqgwi went to Ohnonqgon(t) Tgawenot, and after 
that he reached Gainhdoya Tgawenot. When he arrived there he 
saav five men fishing. For a while he stood watching them, think- 
ing, “ What beautiful belts these men have.” When they saw him 
coming they threw reeds *7 at him to bewitch him, to make him sore, 
and to cause him to swell up. When the reeds pierced his body, 
at once he began to swell and to suffer great pain. At last, to escape 
from them, he leaped into the water, where he remained until the 
pain was gone, and then, coming out, he said to these men: “ Be 
quiet! I have not come to harm you, but I have been sent to you 
to notify you that there will be a great council at Broken Land 
eight days from now, and that Tsodiqgwadon wishes to have you 
come.” In reply these men said, “ Well, we must first go to tell 
our chief before we can give you an answer.” When the chief was 
told of Haiwanenqgwi’s mission he promised faithfully to be pres- 
ent with his advisers. 

Haiwanenqgwi went next to Hahnowa Tgawenot, where he deliv- 
ered his message, and then he retraced his steps homeward. Having 
arrived there, Tsodiqgwadon asked him, “ Have you now notified 
all the peoples of the world?” “ Yes; I have notified all,” was his 
reply. “No; you have notified only half of the tribes of men. 
You must now go up to the Land in the Blue Sky, called Gaonyahge °*8 
Diyoendjadeh, and you must go in a southerly direction. This 
land is very high, and you can not get there until orenda for that 
purpose is given you. The S‘thadahgeah **° people dwell in that land, 
the name of whose chief is Odahnoqgwiyah 2% Haos. You will tell 
him first, and then go westward, where you will find seven **? men 
living on the clouds; ‘these seven men are Hinon people. The elder 
one and chief of these people we call Shedwaqsot.28? After you have 
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given your message to these seven men, you must go straight up 
until you reach the central part of the Blue Sky, and directly above 
the Blue Sky you will find a man whose name is Hahasdensyowanen.*** 
And when you have told him your message come straight down to 
the ground. Directly under the door in the center of the Blue Sky 
you will find an opening in the earth. In this opening you will 
find an Odonseh *** man, whose name is Shagoewatha;**° notify him 
also. A short distance from this opening you will see a high rock, on 
which you will find the tallest of men, whose name is S‘hagodi- 
yoweqgowa.**> You must summon him, too. Thence go farther along 
the rocks, and you will reach the dwelling place of the chief Ganiag- 
waihegowa.?*?7 You must notify him also, and then you must return 
here.” Tsodiqgwadon gave Haiwanenqgwi a small piece of a sub- 
stance which resembled flesh, and which possessed great orenda. 
In giving it to him, Tsodiqgwadon said, “ When you desire to use 
this, you must chew it,” adding further directions as to the manner 
of its use. 

Placing this mysterious substance in his mouth, Haiwanenqgwi at 
once mounted higher and higher. In a very short time he had 
reached the Land in the Blue Sky. When he arrived there he looked 
around, and while doing this S‘hadahgeah saw him, and an Oqtcih- 
gah 78° Ongwe asked him whence he came. “Oh! I came from below,” 
was the answer of Haiwanenqgwi. “ How did you get up here? ” was 
asked him. “I walked on the air,” he answered; “and I have come 
to notify you that there will be a great council at Broken Land to 
be held seven days from now. You must all come.” 

Thence Haiwanenggwi went westward, passing through the air, 
and soon came to a lodge situated on a cloud. Entering the lodge. 
he saw therein seven men of the Hinon people, who were all smok- 
ing. so the lodge was filled with smoke. He gave his message to the 
elder man, whose title was Shedwaqsot, and who assured him that 
they would all go to the council. 

From that place Haiwanenqgwi went straight to the middle of the 
Blue Sky, where there was a door. Passing through this, he saw an 
old man sitting there, whose name was Sadjawiski;*** he also was 
smoking. Haiwanenqgwi said to him, “I came to notify you of a 
great council to be held at Broken Land seven days from now.” 
“Very well; I will go,” said the old man. “T have been waiting a 
long time for you, because I knew that you were coming and knew 
what your message would be. My brother, Shagoewatha,**? knows 
that you are coming to see him, too. Wait a few moments; a man *** 
will pass here soon; tell him too of the council.” Soon a man came 
on the run from the east; when he arrived where the old man was he 
stopped. This man was Odjisdanohgwah,’” but the people whence 
Haiwanenggwi came call him Gaaqgwaah,?** for he gives light to the 
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world. In reply to the invitation to attend the council he said, “ It 
is well; I will attend,” and continued on his journey; he did not 
seem to care for Haiwanenqggwi or for Sadjawiski. 

Now Haiwanenggwi came to an opening directly under the door 
in the Blue Sky, far down into which he went. There he saw an old 
man called Shagoewatha, to whom he said, “I have come to notify 
you of the great council to be held at Broken Land in seven days 
from now.” The old man replied, “ It is well; I will attend it.” 

Next Haiwanenggwi went up and notified Sthagodiyoweqgowa, who 
said in reply, “I have been wishing for a long time to meet all kinds 
of people, so I will surely go.” Later Niagwaihegowa *** also prom- 
ised to be at the great council at the appointed time. 

Now Haiwanenqgwi went home feeling quite happy, thinking that 
he had completed his task. But when he reached home, Tsodiqg- 
wadon asked him, “ Have you now notified everybody?” He replied, 
“Yes; so far as I know.” “No; you have not. You must go to an- 
other country, situated directly east of this, which is a great island 
on which are many people,” declared Tsodiqgwadon. “It is well,” 
said Haiwanenqgwi (who did not desire to go, although he could 
not help doing as he was commanded); “I will rest tonight and 
start in the morning.” “ You may do so,” added Tsodiqgwadon. 

Early the next morning Haiwanenqgwi started, walking on the 
ground, but when he came to the water at the end of the earth he 
walked on the air until he arrived at Tgawenosdenh,**’ where he saw 
many kinds of people. whom he notified, and then returned home. 
On his arrival there, Tsodiqgwadon asked him, “Are you now 
through with your task?” “ Yes,” replied the messenger. “No; 
you have not yet finished your work,” declared his questioner. 
“You must go to Othowege,”"® where the chief Hathogowa *” dwells, 
in the far regions of the north. You will have to travel on the air in 
order to go there and return in one day.” 

So Haiwanenqgwi went on the air until he reached Othowege, 
which was a very cold place, for the wind was blowing and the 
snow was falling all the time. Hathogowa, the chief, was naked 
(he looked like a human being), and there were a great number of 
the Otho “°° people. Haiwanenqgwi delivered his message to all. In 
reply to the invitation they said, “It is well; we will go to Broken 
Land.” 

Haiwanenggwi thence returned home. When he arrived there 
Tsodiqgwadon said to him, “ You are not yet through with your 
task.” “ Well,” replied the messenger, “TI will wait until tomorrow, 
for I am so tired that I can not start today.” So then next morning 
Tsodiqgwadon gave him further instructions, saying to him: “1 
want you to go to Onenonhge,**® where Dedioshwineqdon *” lives. To 
get there you must go directly to the southern end of the earth.” 
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The messenger started, following the course indicated. At last 
he found a beautiful country, which was very warm and full of 
flowers, and he saw there a large number of people who looked like 
Ongwe Honwe.**' He gave them his message. “It is well,” they 
said; “ we will attend the council.” 

When Haiwanenqggwi reached home he declared that he was not 
able to go anywhere else. Thereupon Tsodiqgwadon, laughing. said 
to him, “ Now, my friend, your work is done.” 

When the 10 days were expired all the people from all parts of 
the world came in great numbers—from the four quarters and from 
above and from below—from the east and west, north and south. 
They gathered about their several stations around the great council 
fire. At noon, when the sun was high in the blue sky, Tsodiqgwadon 
arose and asked, “Are you, the peoples of all the world, now present ?” 
They answered him in chorus, “ We are present.” Thereupon Tso- 
diqgwadon said: “I will tell you what this council is called for. A 
chief of all the peoples dwelling above and below is to be chosen, 
and it is for you to select one.” Now the tribes of people talked 
among themselves and one with another; but Tsodiqgwadon sat 
still, listening to what was said. They talked until night and then 
they talked all night. They remained a whole year, talking day 
and night. At the end of the year they chose Gaasyendiet‘ha *°? as 
chief of all the people of the world above and below. All agreed 
to this choice, and Gaasyendiettha himself was willing. When this 
was done they had to select a second chief. Another year was 
passed in talking. Tsodiqgwadon sat in the midst of the vast 
throng, listening all the time. At last Hinon was chosen as the 
second chief. Then Tsodiqgwadon said, “ Who shall be chief of 
each locality?’ Then each tribe sat together, talking among them- 
selves. The first to complete their delhberations were the Stone 
Coats,*°? who chose Ongwe Hanyos,** one of their own people. The 
Ongwehonwe were the next; they chose one of their principal men, 
and the other peoples chose the same chiefs as they had_ before. 
Tsodiqgwadon was chosen chief of the Snake People only. The 
council then closed and all went to their homes. 


LEGENDS 
59. Genonsewa 2% 


Once there was a village in which it was the custom of the people 
to fight a great deal, for they were very warlike. A strange boy 
came to this village; he was small and perhaps 4 years old. No one 
kmew whence he came. He could do nothing for himself, but he 
wandered around the village, staying here and there in the several 
lodges. First one family then another would keep him for a little 
while. The people did not care much for him. nor pay much atten- 
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tion to him. Finally he grew to be a young man. There was at 
this time a good deal of talk among the people about getting up a 
party to go on the warpath. At last 20 men were found who were 
willing to go. This young man, hearing about the party, asked per- 
mission to go, too. He asked one and then another, but all refused 
his request. Thereupon he said: “I do not care. I will go any- 
how.” He was so peculiar that no one really liked him. 

The 20 warriors started and he went along with them. When 
night came, fires were built; there were two men at vach fire, but the 
boy built a fire for himself. SeVeral days passed in this way. One 
night, however, when all were asleep, the young man had a dream. 
A man appeared to him, who said: “I have come to warn you that 
if you do not change your course somewhat you shall all perish to- 
morrow at noon. Tell this to the headman of the party and urge 
him to change his course.” They were then going northward. The 
boy told his dream the next morning to the headman, who scolded, 
saying: “I did not want this fellow; he is nothing but a hindrance, 
nothing but a coward. We have come to meet an enemy. Why 
should we turn back even if we know there is one in our path?” 
So, after eating their morning meal, they continued northward, pay- 
ing no heed to the warning in the young man’s dream. 

When the sun was near the middle of his path across the a the 
party, which was going in Indian file, noticed that the headman 
stopped, then the next one, then the next. The boy, who brought 
up the rear, found that they were looking at a track, saying: “It is 
Ganiagwaihegowa, which always kills the people it meets. Its magic 
power is so great that the instant anyone looks at its tracks, no mat- 
ter how far off, Ganiagwaihegowa knows it, and returns to destroy 
that person.” As the boy listened, he said: “I am very anxious to 
see this bear. I have never seen such a thing.” The men said, “ You 
do not want to see so terrible a thing;” but he insisted. The chief 
said: “If this is really your wish, you must not follow us. We shall 
turn off here and go in a different direction, and you can go on north- 
ward; but if you meet this bear you must run in some direction, some 
course different from ours.” They tried to make him go with them, 
but he would not do so. 

Breaking a small tree that stood near, the young man hung his 
bundle in the crotch; then he went on. Soon he saw a tremendous 
object ahead of him; when near it, he recognized it as a great bear, 
sitting on the trail, with its back toward him. Creeping up, the 
young man stood looking at it. It had no hair on its body, only a 
little on the end of its tail.°°° He struck it with his arrow, whereupon 
the bear rushed after the youngster, who ran away. The bear drew 
so near as they ran that the youngster could feel its breath. Now 
he dodged from tree to tree, then, darting off straight, he ran on 
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swiftly, with the bear close behind him, until he came to a stream 
which looked very deep. They two could just jump over it. So the 
youngster sprang across, and the bear leaped after him. Then the 
youngster sprang back to the. other side and the bear did the same. 
Thus they jumped across many times. Now as the young man ran 
he felt that his strength was growing greater, while he saw that that 
of the bear was failing. Seeing the bear failing fast, the youth, 
making a great loop, sprang ence more across the stream, with the 
bear after him. Then he made a loop on the other side, and on going 
across the river, he saw the bear still weakening. Pursuing the same 
course once again, he passed the bear about the middle of the stream— 
he going one way, and the bear the other. The bear did not follow 
by sight but by scent alone. Lastly, the bear did not cross the 
stream, but followed all the boy’s tracks. Now, the beast had failed 
so much that the youth was just behind it as it kept tracking him. 
As the bear almost failed in trying to jump across the river, it 
scrambled to get a footing. Then the boy shot from the bank be- 
hind, the arrow entering the middle of one of the animal’s forefeet.*” 
At this the great bear scrambled to the bank; then reeling from tree 
to tree, it staggered and fell. Rising again, the beast struggled for 
« time, but at last it rolled over dead. 

The young man left the bear’s carcass after he had taken three 
hairs from its “ whiskers” and one tooth out of its mouth. Then 
going back to the spot where he had left his bundle and getting it, 
he followed the trail of the twenty men. Running fast, he overtook 
them, whereupon he said, “I have killed Ganiagwaihegowa, of which 
you were so much afraid.” They were naturally greatly astonished, 
for no man had ever been able to kill this creature, so they said: “ If 
he has done this, he must have great orenda. Let us go back and 
see.” So they turned back, and after traveling until sunset they 
came to the place where the body of Ganiagwaihegowa lay. They 
saw that it was of enormous size, and said: “ We will burn up the 
body; we will keep up the fire all night until it is burned. Then 
each man shall take a little of the ashes and a few of the bones, just 
enough for medicine to give him its magical power.” After the fire 
had gone out, the men went to sleep; in the latter part of the night 
they stirred the ashes with sticks until each found a piece of bone. 
The chief said: “ You must be very careful about taking the rem- 
nants of this bear. Let each one before taking up his bone say what 
gift he wants, what power he desires.” Most of the men desired to 
be good hunters and brave warriors and some to be fast runners. 
One man said, however, “I want to be admired by all women.” 

The things the young man had chosen were good for every pur- 
pose, but he did not let the others know that he had taken anything. 
The headman said, “ We will go on in the same direction; that is, 
toward the north.” The men had changed their opinion of the 
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young man; they now looked on him with respect as a person of 
great magical powers. The party traveled many days. 

One night they camped and lay down to sleep. The young man 
dreamed again, and his dream said: “Tomorrow at noon you will 
meet an enemy of greater number than your own party, and among 
them will be a very large man of great magic power; he is so much 
larger than the rest that you will easily know him. You must all 
fight him. If your party does not believe you, when you tell the 
dream to them, do not mind that, but keep on in the same direction 
you are going, and at noon they will know the truth. When you 
see the enemy let every man hang up his bundle; let no one keep his 
bundle. Then begin to fight, and keep on until you conquer.” In 
the morning the young man did not tell his dream. He thought 
that it was useless to do so. They started on after eating their 
morning meal. When the sun was well up in the sky, they saw 
a bear get up, stretch himself, and look at them, saying, “ We have 
now met, and we shall get what we want.” Thereupon the bear 
turned and disappeared. ‘It was evidently one of the enemy, who 
had come to warn them. The headman talked to his men, saying 
that the enemy was probably near, and that they should be of good 
courage, and that they would conquer the enemy. So they went 
on. Before very long they saw the enemy, and the enemy saw them. 
A war whoop was heard; then the arrows began to fly. The young 
man said: “ Now let every man hang up his bundle on the tree.” 
After this was done, the fight began. The young man, remembering 
his dream, watched for the large man. Soon he saw him, and 
noticed that he had a sort of medicine which he held up in front 
of his face like a shield, a little to one side, to ward off the arrows. 
The young man also saw that the man’s defense was larger *°* than 
the one he himself had (it was known that the smaller it was, the 
more power it possessed), and the youth felt sure of success when 
he became aware of this fact. (The magic power, or orenda, was 
born with the boy, as it was with all the Genonsgwas—a tiny hand 
to be put in the palm of his own hand.) Just at that moment the 
large man of the enemy, discovering the young man, said: “ You 
will get what you deserve now, you Stone Coat. IT will lull you, 
and thus punish you (for treachery).” They watched each other, 
paying no attention to the rest of the people, for.each was eager 
to kill the other, but they could not hit until they came hand to 
hand. They began to strike with clubs and made a terrible fight. 

Finally, the young man, snatching the stranger’s club, hurled it 
away and threw him down. When the enemy saw their chief man 
overpowered, they began to run. The youth kept on until he had 
killed the big man. A large number of the enemy were killed, but 
not one of the 20 men was injured. Having piled up the dead ot 
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the enemy, they burned them. The victors secured a great string 
of scalps (the big man was not a Genonsgwa; he was merely a very 
large and strong man with magical powers). 

The warriors now had great respect for the young man, and 
when they came home and told everything, the respect of the people 
increased so that he was made a chief. The people thought of him 
as a Genonsgwa, though he did not look lke one; they remembered 
only the big man’s words. 

Now, another expedition was spoken of and many volunteered, 
but only 30 were taken, for that was as large a party as was required. 
All were ready. The women had provisions prepared for them. 
Starting out, they went toward the north, as before. 

On the third night the young man, now a chief, dreamed that 
some one came to him, saying: “Tomorrow night when you camp 
the enemy will be camped near by, and you will discover each other. 
(It was not the custom of Indians in those days to attack in the 
night, but always just at daybreak.) Now be you ready, all of 
you, as soon as daylight is dawning and attack the enemy. Be sure 
that you attack and not they.” The next morning Stone Coat, the 
chief, told his dream (he knew the warriors believed hin: ther) 
word for word. That night when they camped, they discovered 
the enemy not far away, also arranging a camp. During the right 
few of the warriors slept, for they felt anxious, and some were afraid 
of an attack, though it was not the rule to attack in the night. 

Toward day the chief told all to get ready. When light was 
dawning they started. On stealing up they saw that the enemy also 
were making ready, whereupon Stone Coat told his men to make a 
circle around the camp, saying at the same time, ‘ When we are 
almost around I will raise a whoop; then Jet all give the war cry 
and attack.” The chief discovered that the enemy had a warrior 
among them, who was a larger man than the others, and saw that 
he had a shield to ward off arrows. Noticing that it was about the 
same size as his own, he said to the men, “ You must fight des- 
perately, for I do not know how we shall come out.” The headman 
of the enemy shouted to him: “ You are among these men; you are a 
Stone Coat! I am determined to kill you.” (The big man had 
no name. The chief did not hold up his shield.) As they came 
nearer and nearer and finally met, the chief and the big man first 
used their peculiar clubs. Then they grappled, and the chief of the 
30, seizing his antagonist, pulled out his arm,°° which he threw away ; 
but immediately it flew back. The man in turned pulled off the 
chief’s arm, hurling it away, but it flew back to its place and it was 
as It was before. While they fought, the shouting of the enemy died 
away; once in a while there was a shout and it could be known from 
the sound that the people were being killed. Now the chief pulled 
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off the man’s head and tore off the flesh; then he kept kicking away 
the pieces as they came back. It so happened that if the fragments 
of flesh could be kept away until cool, their strength died, so that 
they could not come back. Hence the chief continued to fight 
in this manner until at last he killed the big man. When the fight 
was over, and the few of the enemy remaining had run away, only 
15 of the chief’s men were left, as 15 had been killed. The survivors 
piled up the bodies, and this time they threw earth over them, as so 
many of their own people were among the dead. Then all started 
for home, where they remained a long time. 

When the chief had reached the prime of life he said: “I am 
getting well advanced in years and delight in warfare. I want to 
have one more expedition, then I shall be satisfied.” People vol- 
unteered to go and 40 were made ready, for that number constituted 
as large a party as was wanted. These started, going toward the 
south. (The people they fought with came from the south.) The 
young man had a dream, in which a man said: “I have come to tell 
you that you are to have a difficult time, for a man will be among 
the enemy who is very powerful, and I am unable to tell you whether 
you will conquer him or not. Tomorrow at noon you will meet the 
enemy, and just | eflore noon an owl will come on your trail, saying, 
‘Be ready; your enemy is at hand.’ Then you can get ready to 
fight.” Having told his dream in the morning, they started on. 
Toward noon they heard the hooting of an owl; it flew along their 
trail, and alighting on a tree, said: “The enemy is near, and they 
have made this expedition to fight, as you have. Then each of you 
will be satisfied.” The chief said: “Get ready immediately. Hang 


up your bundles. I do not know how we shall come out if the man » 


keeps on throwing me; if he throws me twice, run.” While they 
were hanging up their bundles the war whoop was given by the ad- 
vaneing enemy. Now, as the dream had foretold, the chief saw the 
strong man, and realized that he was stronger than he was himself. 
As they were nearing each other, the opposite side kept calling out: 
“We have come to destroy you. You have destroyed all our other 
expeditions; now we will finish you.” The chief and the strong 
man met and fought first with clubs. Then, clinching, they strug- 
gled a long time. At last the chief was thrown; then the strong 
man struggled to keep him down, but the chief, arising. threw his 
enemy, who barely touched the ground before he was up again. The 
next time the chief was thrown his men began to run, but turning to 
look, they stood watching the two men fight. They saw their chief’s 
arm pulled off, but it flew back into place; then his head was thrown 
off, whereupon they saw he was weakening; so some ran home, but 
five remained in hiding. The enemy began to walk around, gather- 
ing up the pieces of the head, for they thought all the opposing 
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party had run away. The five who were concealed saw them gather 
the flesh and limbs of the chief, for now they had killed him. Then 
the five heard the voice of the enemy saying, “ We will hold a council 
and give thanks for conquering this man, who has destroyed so 
many of our people.” So saying, they began to get ready to do this; 
they made a circle and the pieces of the chief’s body were placed in 
the center. They were to give thanks by singing the war song. A 
man rose and sang, and as he sang he went toward the chief’s 
feet; when the song was ended he went to the head, saying: “ You 
have been conquered. We shall have peace now.” Then he struck 
‘the pieces of the chief’s body with his club, saying, “Thus I will 
punish you.” At that moment the pieces flew together, becoming 
the chief again, who, springing up, killed five persons, and then, 
lying down, fell apart. Each one of the enemy said: “I think this 
man did wrong in wishing to punish a warrior after he was dead; 31° 
this is why we have lost five of our men. We would better kill this 
man before he brings us more bad luck; thereupon they cut off his 
head. Then they sang the war song again, but no one raised a club or 
other weapon against any dead man while they were gathering up 
the corpses. Of the chief’s men 10 of the 40 got home. They said: 
“The friend whom we depended on is killed, and we would better 
remain at home hereafter and only defend ourselves. If our enemies 
desire to fight, they must come here to fight with us.” These people 
lived in peace after that. 


60. Tur GRANDMOTHER AND HER GRANDSON 


An aged grandmother and her grandson lived by themselves in a 
lodge in the forest. When the grandson had grown to be quite a 
large boy his grandmother said to him: “ Here are a bow and a 
quiver of arrows. They were formerly used by your uncle, who was 
killed by a great witch. So take the bow and the quiver of arrows 
and learn to use them.” 

The next morning the grandmother said to her young charge: 
“Now, go out and try to kill some birds. You may go as far as you 
like, but do not go northward.” *"! Then she gave him a breakfast of 
parched corn, which hunters were accustomed to eat, for on such a 
meal they would not become hungry so soon as on any other kind of 
food. Starting out, the young grandson went through the woods 
shooting birds. By the middle of the day he decided to go home, 
feeling that his grandmother would be delighted because he had 
killed so many birds for their meat. Having returned to his home. 
the lad showed his grandmother the string of birds which he had 
killed. She was much pleased with his success, and dressed the birds. 
pounded corn for bread, and made hominy, in which she cooked the 
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birds. When these things were done they two ate their evening 
meal. 

The next morning the grandmother again gave her grandson 
parched corn to eat, and when he had eaten she cautioned him once 
more against going northward. By the middle of the day he had 
killed a larger string of birds than on the previous day, so he went 
home to his grandmother. She greeted him at the doorway with the 
words, “I thank you, grandson, for your success, for we are well off 


now and shall have plenty to eat.” That night, however, she talked 


seriously with him, cautioning him in these words: “ My grandson, 
you must always hunt only to the southward from here. You must 
never go to the northward, for many dangers lurk there which may 
cut us both off, for you and I are the only persons of our family who: 
are left from destruction by sorcery. So if you are obedient and 
listen to my words of caution to you, we shall probably live.” 

The next morning after his usual breakfast of parched cornmeal 
the grandson started off. On that day he went farther away than 
on any previous days, and he saw many different kinds of game, such 
as he had not seen before. While animals of a certain kind were 
feeding he managed to get around in front of them, and taking good 
aim, he killed one with an arrow. ‘The rest of these animals escaped. 
He went up to the dead game animal, and pulling out his arrow, 
cleaned it in the manner in which he had been instructed by his 
grandmother. Then stripping off bark from a neighboring tree 
and tying the game animal, so as to carry it the more easily on his 
shoulders, he started for home. When he reached the doorway of his 
home, he said to his grandmother, “I have larger game this time.” 
She was dehghted with what he had brought home and thanked 
him for his prowess, saying, “This is what is called Ohsoon.” *!” 
Having carefully dressed the game animal, the grandmother, after re- 
serving part of it for future use, cooked the remainder. When it 
was cooked they sat down together and ate it, while the grandmother 
continued praising her grandson. 

The next morning she sent him off again, as she had done so many 
mornings before. But he had to go a long way this day before he 
was able to find any game. By the middle of the day, however, he 
again met with an Ohsoon, which he killed. Having secured it to 
his body with a bark sling, he started for home, remarking to him- 
self, “Oh! how far away the game animals have gone from home.” 

As usual, the next morning he started off to hunt. But after he 
had gone a short distance he began to think and wonder: “ Why 
does grandmother forbid my going to the north? Yet game is get- 
ting scarce in the south?” Finally he came to the conclusion that he 
would then and there disregard the injunction of his grandmother. 
So he changed his course to the northward. Soon he found a large 
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number of birds. But he had not gone much farther before he heard 
some one call: * Hallo, nephew! I have caught you.” Looking up, 
he saw a man sitting on a resting place formed of the tops of severa! 
trees, which had been drawn and tied together in a tuft or sheaf of 
branches. There the man sat as if he were in a basket. ‘“ Well, my 
nephew,” he continued, “what would you do if it should rain 
spears?” The young man replied, * Oh! we should be very thank- 
ful for them, for we need some.” Then the young man ran home- 
ward as fast as he could. Having arrived there, grasping his grand- 
mother by the hand, he dragged her along with the remark, “Oh! 
grandmother, we must run and hide.” She answered him, “ Oh! 
my grandson, you have been to the north, where I told you not to 
go.” But he pulled her along as fast as she could go, until finally 
they came to a spring; leaping into this, they went along under- 
ground until they came to a rock. There they sat down and silently 
waited a long time. At last the boy said: “I think that the storm is 
over. Let us go home now.” When they reached home they found 
the lodge leveled to the ground. The poor old grandmother said, 
“This, indeed, comes of your going to the northward, where I told 
you not to go.” But the grandson coolly remarked: ‘“ Never mind. 
Oh! grandmother, I will soon have a lodge here.” Then walking 
around an area as large as he desired the lodge to be, he exclaimed, 
“Tet a lodge at once fill this space of ground.” Hardly had his 
words died away before a lodge, complete in all its appointments, 
stood there. hen the grandmother and her potent grandson entered 
it and they two lived in it, more comfortable than they were before. 

The next morning, after having eaten his breakfast of parched 
corn, the youth again started off southward to hunt. But taking a 
circuitous course, he finally headed toward the north, remarking to 
himself, “I had some fun with my uncle yesterday, so I must go to 
see what he will say this time.” Soon he saw so many birds and 
was so much occupied in killing them that he had forgotton about 
the man in the sheaf of tree-tops. Suddenly he was halted with the 
challenge, “Oh, nephew! I have caught you. What would you do 
if I should send a shower of stones?’’ The youth replied. * We 
should be much pleased, for my grandmother often needs stones for 
pounding her corn for meal.” So saying, the young man fled home- 
ward. Having arrived there, he grasped his grandmother by the 
urms and rushed her to the river, and then up the river to the spring. 
The grandmother scolded him as they fled, saying, “ Oh! this is too 
bad, grandson; you have gone northward again.” Then she would 
weep bitterly. At last, coming to the spring and descending into it. 
they crept along until they came again to the rock under which they 
took shelter before. There they sat until finally the youth said, “I 
think the storm is now over; let us go home.” On reaching home 
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they found their lodge in ruins again. But the youth encouraged 
his grandmother with comforting words and commanded the erec- 
tion of another lodge as he had done in the first instance. 

The next morning after he had eaten his parched corn, he started 
out again to hunt. Taking a southward course for a time, he soon 
turned toward the north. As he went along he soliloquized, “I shall 
not hunt, but I shall make it my business to catch my uncle.” After 
going some distance farther, he called a mole, to which he said, when 
it came to him: “I want you to take me to that tree yonder. You 
must go almost up to the man who sits on it. After I shall have 
spoken to him, you must bring me back to this place.” The mole at 
once agreed to aid him. By shaking himself the youth reduced his 
size until he became as small as a flea; then he got on the mole. The 
mole went to the foot of the tree indicated, whereupon the youth 
called out, “Oh, uncle! I have caught you.” The man looked all 
around but saw nothing. Again the youth shouted, “ What would 
you do if a whirlwind should come?” The man pleaded, “Oh, 
nephew ! do not be so hard on me as that.” The youth replied, “Oh! 
1 did not beg that way when you asked me about spears and stones.” 
Then the mole ran back to the place where he had found the youth. 
and the latter, assuming his natural size, ran home. Grasping his 
grandmother’s arm, he rushed her to the spring. They both disap- 
peared in its waters, going to their shelter under the rock. The 
grandmother kept scolding her grandson, saying, “It is too bad; you 
have been at the north again.” There under the rock they sat until 
the youth had calmed the whirlwind, when they came up out of the 
water. They found the trees uprooted and their lodge in ruins. But 
the youth soon had a lodge in the place of the other by merely com- 
manding his fetishes and walking around the space of ground, as he 
had previously done. 

The next morning, after his usual preparations, the youth started 
out southward from his home. When out of sight of the lodge he 
suddenly turned toward the north, with the remark: “I must see 
my uncle. I find the trees are all uprooted, and it must be that my 
uncle is buried under these fallen trees. So I can go to hunt in 
safety now.” After keeping on his journey for some time he found 
a large number of partridges, which he killed; then he started home. 
His grandmother was pleased to see him return quietly with game. 
After laying aside his weapons he remarked: “ Well, grandmother, 
I have destroyed my uncle. He is no longer on the tree.” The 
grandmother replied, warmly, “ Well, you need not think that he 
was alone in the world. He has a brother, who lives in a lodge 
farther north.” The youth made no reply, but resolved what he 
would do in the matter. 
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Early the next morning the young man ate his breakfast of 
parched cornmeal, after which he started off, determined to find 
his other uncle, who lived in a lodge. Reaching the place where 
the trees were uprooted, he found his first uncle dead. But he kept 
on his course until he came to an opening in the forest, in which 
he saw a lodge with smoke rising from the smoke-hole. Somewhat 
pleased, the youth said, “ Well, I must go over there and take a look 
into that lodge, for that must be the place where my second uncle 
lives.” Going directly to the lodge and opening the door-flap, he 
peered in, and said to an old man sitting inside, “ Well, uncle. I 
have come to visit you.” The old man calmly replied: “ Come in, 
nephew. I have a rule which all who come here to visit me follow; 
that is, that we must run a race across this field and back again. 
We bet our heads on this race.” The youth answered, “ Well. if 
that is your rule, we will run the race at once.” So they went out 
of doors. Drawing a mark across the opening, the old man said to 
the youth: “ We will run to that red post over there at the end of 
this opening. If I can get back and across this line first I will cut 
off your head; but if you return and cross it first you, shall cut off 
my head. So be ready.” At the line they stood side by side; then 
the old man shouted, “ Now, go!” They were off instantly and ran 
to the post. When halfway back to the line the youth suddenly fell 
to the ground, a sharpened deer’s horn having pierced his foot.*** 
He sat down to pull it out. Having pulled it out, he threw it far 
ahead, and it came down right in the path of the old man, who had 
made considerable headway while the boy was sitting down. Now 
the old man, stepping on the horn, fell to the ground. While he 
was pulling out the horn, the youth, passing him, crossed the line 
ahead of the uncle, saying, “Oh, my uncle! I have won the race.” 
The uncle disputed this, but when he found that it was of no use 
he begged for another smoke, but the nephew refusing him, he sub- 
sided. The youth took out of his pouch a sharp flint knife and, 
seizing his uncle’s hair, cut off his head. Dragging the body into 
the lodge, he burned both lodge and body. As the fire died out the 
old man’s head burst and out of it flew an owl. Then the youth 
went home and told his grandmother what he had done. But she 
replied, “ You still have a third uncle. who is also a great sorcerer.” 

The next morning the youth started off again, this time to visit 
his third uncle. On his way he passed the uprooted trees and then 
the burned lodge. Keeping on, he saw some distance ahead a lodge 
standing in a clearing in the forest. When he came to the edge 
of the woods, he found that the opening was large and that the 
lodge stood on the farther side of it. This, he thought, must be 
the lodge of his third uncle. When he reached the lodge, he looked 
in it, saying to a man sitting inside, “ Well, uncle, I am here to 
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visit you.” The man replied: “Oh nephew! I am glad you have 
come. I have a game to play. Everyone who comes here plays it 
with me. We bet our heads on the issue of the game.” The youth 
replied, “ Well, uncle, what is this game?” “We hide right here 
in this room,” answered the uncle. “TI will hide, and if yeu do not 
find me before midday, you lose, and I will cut off your head; but 
if you find me, you will win, and then you shall eut off my head.” 
The youth replied, “It is well.” Then the uncle said: “ Now you 
must lie down here on the ground, and I will cover you with an 
elk skin. When I am ready I will let you know.” Thereupon the 
youth lay down, but after he had been carefully covered with the 
elk skin by his uncle, changing himself into a woodtick, he got on 
his uncle’s neck. When the old man said, “I am ready,” the wood- 
tick called out, “I have found you, my uncle.” The old man thought 
the voice came from behind, so he hid again. Again the woodtick 
called out, “I have found you, my uncle.” The old man looked 
everywhere, but he could not see his nephew; he saw no one. Once 
more the old man hid and was discovered. Thus he kept on until 
midday, as,was his right. The old man, thinking all the time 
that the youth was still under the elk skin, wondered how he could 
find him so easily. He frequently ran outside to see by the sun 
how near midday it was; then he would hurry back to hide. At 
last he decided to hide outside the lodge, but the youth called out, 
“That will not do, uncle; you said that we must hide in the lodge.” 
It now being nearly midday, the old man was frightened, so with 
a long pole he pushed the sun off toward the east. Then running 
in, he hid again. But the youth shouted, “I have found you, my 
ancle.” Again the sun was nearly overhead, and again the old 
man, running out, with the long pole pushed ** the sun toward the 
east and kept on hiding, but without success. He was discovered 
each time. At last when the sun was directly at midday, directly 
“at mid-sky,” the youth called out to his victim: “ Oh, uncle! I have 
found you. I have won the game.” Thereupon the old man begged 
for one more smoke, but the youth, knowing his purpose, would not 
let him have another. Instead, he proceeded to cut off his head; 
then he dragged the old man’s body into the lodge, where he burned 
it. When the flesh had burned from the head of the old man, the 
head burst open and out flew an owl. Looking around this place, 
the youth saw large heaps of bones of persons whom the old man. 
having deceived, had killed and eaten. 

Then the youth went home and told his grandmother what he 
had ‘done. Her only reply was: “My grandson, you still have a 
fourth uncle, who is more evil and more potent in orenda than 
the others. I advise you not to go near him, for I greatly fear 
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that harm will come to you.” The grandson said, “TI shall not go, 
grandmother.” 

The next morning, after eating his repast of parched cornmeal, 
he started, directing his course southward. But when he was out 
of sight of his lodge he changed his course toward the north. 
Making a circuit around his home, he passed all three places where 
he had visited his uncles, and finally came to a fourth opening with 
a lodge standing in its center. Arriving at the lodge, he peeped 
into it; there he saw a man who was still older than his other uncles. 
Making his presence known, he said, “ Well, uncle, I have come to 
visit you.” The old man answered, saying: “It is well, my nephew. 
Come in and sit down. I have a game which I play with all those 
who come to visit me. I play the bone-dice game. Each has only 
one throw, and we bet our heads on the result. So get ready.” The 
youth replied: “It is well, uncle; I will play with you. I will go 
out for a moment, but will return in as short a time as possible.” 
Going to the river bank, and seeing a flock of ducks, the youth 
called them to come to him. When they did so, he said to them: 
“T have a bet, and L want you to aid me with your magic power. I 
desire six of you to lend me your right eyes **® for a short time. I 
will bring them back as soon as I make my throw.” At once six 
of the ducks, removing their right eyes, gave them to the youth. 
On his way back to the lodge the youth said to the eyes, “ When the 
old man throws, some of you drop into the bowl with your sight 
down, but when I play you must all drop with your sights turned 
up.” When he entered the lodge, he said to the old man, “ We will 
play with my dice.” The old man objected to the use of the dice 
belonging to the youth, but the latter insisted on his right to use 
his own dice, as the person challenged. They spread a deerskin 
on the ground, on which they placed a bowl. When the youth had 
put his dice into the bowl, he asked his uncle to take the first throw, 
but the old man was not willing to do so. After disputing for 
some time, however, the old man shook the bowl, whereupon the 
eyes, as ducks quacking as they flew, rose slowly to the smoke-hole, 
and then fell back into the bowl as dice, some right side up and 
others the wrong side up. Then the youth shook the bowl, and 
the dice flew up as ducks, quacking loudly, and going out of the 
smoke-hole, they disappeared in the clouds. The old man, as was 
the custom, sat, saying: “ Let there pe no count. Let there be no 
count,” while the youth cried out: “ Let the count be five. Let the 
count be five.” In a short time they heard the ducks coming in the 
distance, and then they soon dropped into the dish as dice again, 
all being right side up, at which the youth cried out, “I have won 
the game.” The old man begged to be permitted to take one smoke 
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more, but the nephew, refusing him, proceeded to cut off the old 
man’s head with his flint knife. Then placing the head and body 
of the old man in the lodge, he set it on fire. When the head burst 
open, out flew an owl. Then the youth took the six eyes back to the 
river, and calling up the ducks to him, he moistened the eyes with 
spittle and replaced them in the heads of the ducks. Thanking the 
ducks for the aid they had given him, he dismissed them, and they 
flew far away. 

The youth now went home, where he told his grandmother what 
he had done. After hearing his story she said: “I am well pleased 
with what you have done, my grandson. You can now hunt with 
freedom in all directions, for there is now no one to harm you. You 
had a number of brothers, but their uncles destroyed them without 
mercy.” 

She sent him to hunt, as usual. Being now quite a man, he could 
kill deer, bear, and other large game, but he had to go so far away to 
find them that he always returned late at night. Not liking this, 
he thought of a method by which this might be avoided. He went 
into the forest, after telling his grandmother that he was tired of 
going so far to hunt, that he would merely sing, and that the game 
would come to him. In the forest he made arrows, and by the time 
night came he had as many white-ash arrows as he could well carry. 

The next morning, bringing out a deerskin, he caused his grand- 
mother to sit on it. Then, covering her head with the skin, he said 
to her: “ Now, you must not look out. If you do I shall leave here, 
never to return.” First, placing the great bundle of arrows on the 
ground outside the lodge, he began to sing: “Come to me, you elk. 
Come to me, you bears. Come to me, you raccoons. Come to me, 
you deer.” As he stood singing, soon there arose a great com- 
motion in the forest, caused by the sound of many feet running 
toward the singer. The animals were coming from every direction. 
As they were drawn near him by his singing he began to shoot his 
arrows. When he had shot away about half of his arrows, and 
while the animals were near him—bears, raccoons, deer, and elk— 
and while hedgehogs were climbing the lodge roof, the grandmother, 
becoming frightened at the strange sounds, removing the buckskin 
covering from her head, looked up through the smoke-hole to see 
what was the cause of the tumult. In an instant a great white deer 
sprang over the other animals, and, taking the youth on his antlers, 
ran off with him into the forest.**° All the other animals followed the 
man, who was singing as they ran. Then the grandmother rushed 
to the doorway, and, looking out, saw all the game killed, but she 
did not see her grandson anywhere. Then she remembered his words, 
but it was too late. 
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While the great white deer was rushing through the forest a pack 
of black wolves came upon its tracks, and, soon overtaking it, killed 
both it and the man. The next morning the aged grandmother, 
in an attempt to repair-the damage done through her lapse of memory 
and great curiosity, followed the tracks of the game in order to find 
her grandson. The game had beaten a broad trail through the 
forest as they ran. In the afternoon of the day the youth disap- 
peared the sky and clouds in the west appeared very red.*"7 Seeing 
this, the grandmother exclaimed: “ This is certainly an evil sign. My 
grandson is surely in trouble.” This was the very time at which 
the great white deer and the man were killed. The grandmother 
followed the trail all that day until the evening at about the time 
she had seen the red sky and clouds the day before. Then she came 
on the spot where her grandson and the deer had been killed. There 
she saw pieces of bloody deerskin, but not a bone, nor a bit of his 
body. Then she returned home in despair, weeping all the way. 


61. Hearr SQUEEZING AND THE Dance or NaKkep Persons 


A woman and her son lived together in a lodge situated not far 
from a small settlement. The boy began his career by hunting small 
game, but he soon killed such large game that everyone was aston- 
ished at his prowess. As he grew older, he went farther and farther 
into the woods. His mother, however, always warned him against 
going toward the northeast, saying that an evil woman lived there. 

One day while hunting the boy thought, “I do not believe there is 
anyone who can overcome me magically,” whereupon he determined 
to go toward the northeast. Starting thither, he soon came to an 
opening, where he saw a woman who sang out, “I have caught you, 
my brother,” and at that moment the boy, feeling her in his body 
squeezing his heart, screamed with pain. Then the woman stopped 
an instant and then squeezed his heart harder than before, causing 
him intense pain. Just then he heard a woman’s voice say, “ Hurry 
home, and as you go, sing, ‘ 1 am going to have a naked dance *"8 anda 
pot.’” The young man did this, and as he sang he felt easier. When 
he got home his mother said, “ You have been toward the northeast, 
although I told you that you would get into trouble if you went 
there.” The mother immediately sent a messenger to tell her uncle, 
her mother’s brother, what had happened, and he inquired what the 
boy sang. The messenger told him, and he replied, “ Tell his mother 
to notify everyone that she is going to have a dance of naked 
persons.” 

All the people were notified accordingly. The old man came, and 
one by one all the rest assembled. Then the old man asked whether 
all the guests were there who had been invited. The woman, the 
youth’s mother, after looking around, said, “ Yes.” Telling the 
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people to take off their garments, «nd to dance facing the wall, the 
old man, seating himself in the center of the room, began to sing. 
When he had finished the song, he said, “ That will do.” Thereupon 
the dance broke up, the people dressing themselves and going home. 

The young man felt better, but he was angry with the woman who 
had tormented him; so he decided to go again and say to her, “I 
have caught you,” before she had time to say it. The next morning 
he started off without telling his mother where he was going. When 
near the opening; halting, he called for a mole. In a short time the 
mole came, whereupon the boy said, “ You must carry me to the spot 
where the woman is, but she must not see us.” Reducing his size 
until he was quite small, the young man entered the body of the mole, 
which went beneath the surface of the ground. After a while they 
peeped out, but the woman was still far off. They went on again, 
and when they looked out a second time, they were quite near the 
woman. She had large eyes, twice as large as those of anyone else, 
which were red as blood, and whenever she said, “I have caught 
you,” nothing had power over her. 

The boy told the mole to go underground, so as to come out just 
beneath her feet. The mole did so, and then the boy, exclaiming, “I 
have caught you!” at that instant going into her body, squeezed her’ 
‘heart. She cried out with pain, “Do not squeeze so hard.” He 
answered, “I did not say, ‘Do not squeeze so hard,’ when you 
squeezed my heart.” Thereupon the woman hurried home. When 
near home she saw that her sisters were pounding corn for bread, 
and they noticed that she was crying, so one of them said, “I told 
you that that young man could not be beaten; you should not have 
touched him.” 

One of the sisters, going to the same old man who had cured the 
boy, said, “ Uncle, our youngest sister is very sick; she is singing, 
‘T am going to have a dance of naked persons and a pot.’” The old 
man told her to invite the people to her pot. She did so, and when 
they were assembled the dance began. At the moment the old man 
said, “ My song is finished,” the young man squeezed the girl’s heart so 
hard that she fell down dead. Coming out of her body, the young 
man went some distance before he became visible. He went home 
and was tormented no more. He could now hunt in any direction. 


62. Hor‘no, tHE Winter Gop *!9 


One day a man while out hunting met Hot‘ho and said to him, 
“ You can not make me freeze, no matter how cold you can make it.” 
Hot‘ho replied, “I can do that without much trouble.” . They had a 
long discussion of the matter and at last agreed that they would 
have that night a trial of strength. 
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HEWITT? 


After reaching home the man carried in wood enough to burn all 
night; then building a huge fire, he made a large kettle full of hem- 
lock tea. When night came he stood before the fire ready for the 
contest. All night long there he stood, turning first one side and 
then the other to the fire and often drinking a cup of the boiling hem- 
lock tea. It was a terribly cold night and continued to grow colder 
until near morning. Just at the break of day Hot‘ho, naked, and 
carrying his hatchet in a slit in the skin above his hip, came into the 
lodge, and sitting down on a pile of bark by the fire, said to the man, 
“You have beaten me;” and at that moment, growing warmer, it 
began to thaw. 

This shows that man can conquer Hot‘ho, the god of cold weather. 


63. StaHacopryowEQcowa AND His Turee Broruers *2° 


There lived in a lodge in the forest Sthagodiyoweqgowa and three 
brothers. In their larder they had an abundance of oil, venison, 
and bear’s meat. Of the brothers S‘thagodiyoweqgowa was the eldest. 
Not far from their lodge lived a brother and his sister. The brother, 
who was the elder, was also a turtle. 

One day the youngest brother of S‘hagodiyoweqgowa said to his 
brothers, “I am going over to the lodge where the Turtle lives.” 
His brothers, knowing the motive of the visit, replied: “It is well. 
You may go,” for they thought it best that he should get married. 
So after making suitable preparaticns, he started, and soon he 
arrived at the lodge of their neighbors. He found the Turtle’s sister 
at home. The visitor had slung over his shoulder a pouch that 
contained bear’s oil. Sitting down near Turtle’s sister, he said to 
her, “I want to marry you,” but she made him no answer nor any 
sign of recognition. While he sat there waiting for her reply, he 
would dip his finger into the pouch on his back, afterward sucking 
off the oil. He patiently waited all day for her reply, and when it 
was nearly night she answered, “TI have decided not to marry you.” 
He did not press his suit, but said, “It is well;” then he went to his 
home. Having arrived there, his brothers asked him what success 
he had, and he told them. They answered, “It is well.” 

Then the next elder brother said, “It must be I about whom 
she is thinking.” The next morning he said, “T shall now go there; ” 
so he started. He found the sister of Turtle at home, and sitting 
down beside her, he said: “I have come for the purpose of marrying 
you. Will you consent to be my wife?” Like his younger brother, 
he waited the entire day for her reply. When it was nearly night 
she made him the same answer as she had given his brother; he 
then went home. Having reached there, his brothers asked him what 
success he had, and he told them. They answered, “It is well.” 
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Then the third brother said, “It must be I of whom she is think- 
ing. I shall go there tomorrow.” So the next morning he went 
to the lodge of Turtle, and finding the sister at home, he sat down 
beside her, saying, “I am here to know whether we can become man 
and wife.” She acted toward him just as she had toward his broth- 
ers; so he returned to his home, where he related to them how she 
had answered him. 

Then Turtle, her brother, said: “I think that we are now about to 
die. The next man who will come is Sthagodiyoweqgowa, the eldest 
of the four brothers. You have made a great mistake. You 
should have accepted the youngest brother. I would have consented 
had you asked me. The youngest brother is a good man, and he 
possesses great orenda. But the time is now past. S‘hagodiyoweq- 
gowa has volunteered to come to ask you tomorrow to be his wife.” 

The next morning S‘hagodiyoweqgowa, saying to his brothers, “ It 
has become evident that it is I of whom she is thinking,” started to 
call on her at the lodge of Turtle. Finding her at home, he said, 
“My wife, I have come after you, so you must go home with me;” 
thereupon, seizing her arm, he attempted to pull her along with him. 
Being very angry, she bitterly resisted him. Turtle, her brother, 
was at one end of the fire, concealed under the ashes. While Sthago- 
diyoweqgowa was struggling with the young woman as he held her 
by the arm, she managed her defense in such manner as to cause 
her captor to step on her brother, who at once bit his toe, causing 
him to release her. Then Sthagodiyoweqgowa said, “ Brother-in-law, 
let go of my toe,” but Turtle still hung to it. At that moment the 
visitor, taking his staff and putting his foot on the end of the firelog, 
struck Turtle on the head with the staff. As he did so, Turtle at 
once grew magically in size and in the strength of his bite. As 
S‘thagodiyoweqgowa struck him again Turtle increased in size as 
before and his bite grew more painful. But S‘hagodiyoweqgowa 
kept on pounding him, seemingly unaware that Turtle’s size in- 
creased with his blows. Turtle continued to grow larger and 
larger and continued drawing in S‘hagodiyoweqgowa until he had 
swallowed his entire body. 

Two days later Sthagodiyoweqgowa came away, passing through 
Turtle’s bowels. Thereupon Turtle said to his sister: “In 10°? days 
Sthagodiyoweqgowa will regain his consciousness, and then he will 
pursue us. To run away is our only safety; so let us flee hence.” 
Placing him in a basket, which she put on her back, Turtle’s sister 
started away as fast as she could go. 

After the expiration of 10 days, as Turtle had predicted, S‘ha- 
godiyoweqgowa regained consciousness and, looking around, saw no 
one there. Then finding the young woman’s tracks, he pursued her. 
The fugitives had gone a long way when Turtle said to his sister, 
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“Sthagodiyoweqgowa is fast overtaking us and is now near us.” So 
the sister kept on in her flight, and as she got over a fallen tree 
Turtle said to her, ‘“ Leave me here, and you continue your course.” 
Obeying her brother, she hastened on her way. 

Not long after her departure Sthagodiyoweqgowa came along. As 
he walked over the fallen tree he stepped on Turtle without seeing 
him, whereupon Turtle promptly bit him again. At this Sthagodiyo- 
weqgowa exclaimed, “ Brother-in-law! let go of my foot; you are 
greatly delaying me on my course.” But as Turtle gave no heed to 
what his brother-in-law had said to him, S‘hagodiyoweqgowa decided 
to kill him, and raising his foot with Turtle hanging to it, he beat 
him against the fallen tree. But as before, striking Turtle only 
caused him to grow in size, until he finally became large enough 
to swallow his enemy again. Turtle waited there for two days 
until he had excreted Sthagodiyoweqgowa; then he started on his 
way again. While the sister was walking along she was surprised 
to find her brother, Turtle, on a fallen tree. He had arrived there 
ahead of her by means of his orenda. 

After the expiration of 10 days Sthagodiyoweqgowa regained con- 
sciousness, and arising, said to himself, “I have now been asleep a 
very long time and must continue my hunt”; so saying, he 
started in pursuit once more. The young woman was now growing 
faint and exhausted, and her brother said to her as she carried him 
along in the basket: “ S‘thagodiyoweqgowa is again overtaking us, 
and is now very near to us. Once more drop me by the first fallen 
tree that we come to.” She obeyed and, leaving her brother near a 
fallen tree, kept on her way. 

When S‘hagodiyoweqgowa came along in due time the orenda of 
Turtle caused him te pass within reach of the latter, who again 
seized his foot in his teeth. At this Sthagodiyoweqgowa said to his 
brother-in-law, “ You are indeed hindering me greatly in my jour- 
ney, so let go of my foot,” but Turtle paid no attention to this re- 
monstrance. So Sthagodiyoweqgowa decided again to beat him tu 
death against the fallen tree. So he began to do this, but Turtle 
only grew in size until he was again able to swallow his brother-in- 
law. Turtle waited there for two days, and then having gotten rid 
of Sthagodiyoweqgowa as before, he went on in his flight. 

At the expiration of 10 days S‘thagodiyoweqgowa, on regaining con- 
sciousness, said to himself, “I have now been asleep a very long 
time, and I must continue my hunt”; so he resumed at once pursuit 
of Turtle and his sister. : In time the young woman again grew faint 
and exhausted, so her brother said to her as she carried him along 
in a basket : “ Sthagodiyoweqgowa is again overtaking us and is now 
quite near us. Still again drop me beside the first fallen tree to 
which you come on our way.” She was willing to obey him, so 
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she did as he said, and kept on her way. Once more, when S‘hago- 
diyoweqgowa came along, Turtle, by means of his orenda, causing 
his adversary to pass within reach of his teeth, again seized him by 
the foot. S‘thagodiyoweqgowa thereupon said to his brother-in-law, 
“You are indeed greatly hindering me from continuing my journey 
in peace; so let go of my foot.” But Turtle did not free him, hold- 
ing fast to his foot. Sthagodiyoweqgowa therefore decided to kill 
him. Raising his foot with Turtle hanging to it, he beat Turtle 
against the fallen tree; but as he beat him, Turtle grew so rapidly in 
size that he was soon large enough to swallow him again. Then 
Turtle waited there two entire days, and’ when he had excreted 
Sthagodiyoweqgowa he continued his journey. 

At the expiration of 10 days, when S‘hagodiyoweqgowa had again 
regained consciousness, he arose, saying, “I have been sleeping now 
a long time and must continue my journey”; so he once more re- 
sumed his pursuit of Turtle and his sister.” When Sthagodiyoweqgowa 
was again overtaking the woman, and while she was running onward, 
she saw a light ahead, which seemed to indicate that there might be 
an opening there. But she soon learned that this was a lake; and, 
having arrived on its shore, she looked over the water but could see 
nothing on the farther side. So she said to herself, “It seems 
that I have got to die; therefore I might as well die here.” With 
this remark she seated herself on a stone. 

In a short time Sthagodiyowéqgowa reached her, and seeing her 
sitting there, he exclaimed, “ My wife, you are waiting for me.” and 
he seemed to be very glad. He took out his pouch, from which he 
obtained a quantity of tobacco; this he began to burn as an offering 
to the stone on which the young woman was seated. Moreover, he 
addressed the stone, saying, “I thank you, because you have been the 
cause that has made my wife wait for me here.” He kept on thank- 
ing the stone as he went back toward the forest, also burning tobacco 
to the other stones. 

Just then a man arose out of the waters of the lake, and addressing 
himself to the young woman, said, “ Be quick! Come with me!” 
She immediately followed him into the water. When S‘hagodiyo- 
weqgowa turned toward the lake again, he saw at once that the 
woman was gone; all he found were her tracks, which led into the 
water. 

Now, the strange man and the young woman soon came to a lodge 
in the depths, which they entered. The strange man had a sister, 
who lived in the lodge. The young woman hung up her basket, 
which contained Turtle. Whenever she ate anything she would 
drop pieces of food into the basket for her brother, Turtle. Noticing 
this, the young man’s sister said, ‘“ Why do you place food in there?” 
The young woman replied, “ My brother is in there; that is why I 
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place food there.” Then came the question, “Can I see him?” The 
newly arrived woman said: “ Wait two days, and you can see him; 
then he will come out as a full-fledged man. He shall be a Turtle 
no longer.” This lodge was situated at the bottom of the lake. 
The young woman’s brother did come out a full-grown man. . After- 
ward he lived with the strange man’s sister as her husband, and his 
sister became the wife of the strange man who had rescued her from 
S‘thagodiyoweqgowa on the shore of the lake. 

[It is not known by the story-teller who this man and his sister 
were, nor who the four brothers were, with the exception of one, 
S‘hagodiyoweqgowa. These four brothers are Whirlwinds.—Editor. ] 


65. Tue Moosr Wire 


A young man living alone with his mother concluded to go into 
the forest to hunt for a whole year, collecting and drying meat, and 
intending at the end of that period to return to visit his mother. So 
he traveled a long way into the forest to a region in which he thought 
there was plenty of deer and other game. There, having built a 
cabin, he began housekeeping by himself. His daily routine was to 
make a fire, get breakfast, and then start off to hunt. He would stay 
away hunting all day. Often when he got home at night he was so 
tired that he would not take the trouble to prepare supper, but throw- 
ing himself on his couch, he would go to sleep. He was collecting a 
great quantity of cured meat. 

One evening when he was returning from a long tramp he saw as he 
neared his cabin smoke issuing from the smoke-hole in the roof. At 
this he became greatly troubled, for he thought that the fire may have 
spread and ignited his lodge. Running into the lodge as quickly as 
possible, what was his surprise to find a bright fire burning in the 
fire-pit, and his kettle, which had been suffered to boil, hanging on 
the crook in such a way as to keep its contents hot. He wondered 
who had come to cook for him, for during the time he had lived there 
and during his journeys he had never found a cabin, nor had he seen 
a human being. He searched all around to see whether he could find 
a trace of a person’s visit. He saw that the deer he had brought 
home the evening before was dressed and hung up, that a pile of 
wood that he had cut had been brought in, that everything had been 
put in order, and that even corn bread had been made. On the way 
home he had thought of going to bed the moment he set foot in the 
cabin, so he was greatly rejoiced to find a warm supper awaiting him. 
He sat down and ate the supper, soliloquizing, “Surely the person 
who got this ready will come back,” but no one came. 

The next morning he started as usual to hunt. When he returned 
in the evening he looked to see whether smoke was coming out of the 
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smoke-hole of his cabin. There was smoke issuing from it, and again 
he found supper ready for him. On discovering a partially finished 
braid of fibers of bark, he knew that a woman had been at work. He 
saw, moreover, that she had also put a large number of his green 
deerskins to soak, preparatory to making buckskin. Thereupon he 
thought how good she was, and he resolved to see her, whomsoever 
she might be, even if he had to give up hunting in order to do so. 

In the morning he started off as though he were going to hunt, 
but went only a short way into the woods to a place whence he could 
watch the cabin. He had built no fire that morning, so that he might 
be able to tell the moment smoke began to rise from the lodge. 
Stealthily creeping back toward his home, he soon saw smoke rising 
from the cabin. As he drew nearer, he saw what to him was a woman 
come out of the lodge and take up an armful of wood. When she 
went into the lodge he followed her as quickly as possible. There he 
found a beautiful young woman, to whom he said: “ You have been 
very kind to me, and I am very thankful to you.” She said in reply, 
“T knew you were starving for lack of a woman’s aid, so I came to 
see whether you would take me as your wife.” He accepted her offer. 
for he was very happy that she was willing to remain. She never 
left him after that. Eyery day she tanned the deerskins and cooked 
for him, working hard all the time. His wife was beautiful and he 
loved her dearly. 

Before the end of a year a boy was born to them, and they were 
perfectly happy. When the time was near to fulfill his promise to 
visit his mother, she said to him: “I know you promised to visit 
your mother, and the time is now here. I have everything ready 
for you. I have made moccasins for you and for your mother.” He 
said in reply, “I wonder how I can carry her some meat, for she 
lives a long way off.” “ You have only to choose the meat you want,” 
she replied; “I know how you can carry it.” He decided to take 
some of every kind. She warned him to be true and faithful to her 
while away, for many women when they saw what a good hunter he 
was would ask him of his mother. She said: “ You must be true to 
me as I will be to you. You must never yield to temptation, for I 
shall know if you do, and you will never see me again.” He 
promised her everything she asked. Early the next morning she 
asked him to go to the river with her; it was not far from the cabin. 
She knew how he came, and that he would reach his mother’s home 
sooner by going on the river. When they reached the bank, she took 
out of her bosom a tiny canoe. He wondered what she was going to 
do with so little a plaything. She told him to take hold of one end 
and to pull away from her. On doing so, the canoe stretched out 
until it was a very large one. Then they brought on their backs 
basketful after basketful of meat, which they packed away in the 
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canoe. Giving him a package, she said: “I have made these mocca- 
sins for your mother. Here is another package for you. I wish you 
to put on a pair every morning, throwing away the old ones.” 

He promised to return in the fall, and then they parted. When 
he reached his mother’s lodge the news spread that a certain woman’s 
son had returned after a year’s hunting, and many came to see h:m 
and the great amount of meat he had brought. He did not tell even 
his mother that he was married, and many young girls asked for him 
as a husband. His mother had a beautiful girl in view for him, and 
continually urged him to marry her, but he would not consent After 
a while he said to his mother: “I am going to the woods again. I 
have a cabin there, and sometime you will know why I do not wish 
to marry.” So saying, he started off. 

When he reached the river he shook his boat as his wife had in- 
structed him to do, whereupon it again stretched out. Getting 
aboard, he started up the river. When he neared his cabin, he 
saw his wife waiting for him and his little boy running around at 
play and they were very happy again. She told him she loved him 
better than ever, for he had withstood temptation. 

Another year passed. They had all the meat they could take 
care of, and another boy had been born to them. 

Again she got him ready to carry meat to his mother, just as 
she had done before. She seemed, however, to feel that this time he 
would yield to temptation, so she said to him: “If you marry 
another woman, you will never see me again, but if you love me and 
your children, you will be true to us and come back. If you are not 
true, I shall not be surprised if your new wife will soon be sucking 
her moccasins from hunger, for your magic power or orenda for 
hunting will vanish.” He promised her everything. 

As before, on reaching home his fame as a hunter brought many 
beautiful girls to ask for him in marriage. Again his mother 
urged him to marry, and the temptation to yield then was far 
greater than the first time, but he resisted and was ready to start 
for his cabin, when one day a beautiful stranger, appearing in the 
village, came to his mother’s lodge. The mother urged him to 
marry her, as she was so lovely, and he finally yielded. 

The wife in the woods, knowing the conditions, said: “ Now 
children, we must be getting ready to go away. Your father does 
not love us and will never come back to us.” Though the children 
were troubled by their mother’s tears, still they were full of play and 
fun, but the poor mother was always weeping while preparing to 
leave her home. 

After the man had taken a second wife, the meat in his lodge began 
to fall away strangely. He could almost see it disappear, though 
there was a good supply when he married. In a few days but little 
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was left. He went hunting but could kill nothing; he went day 
after day, but always had the same ill luck, for he had lost his magic 
power (orenda) for hunting, as his wife had foretold. One day 
when he came home from hunting, he found his new wife sucking 
her moccasin, for she was famishing with hunger. He cried and 
sobbed, saying, “This is my punishment; she warned me that this 
would happen if I was untrue to her.” Thereupon he decided to 
go back to his first wife and children at once and never to leave 
them again. 

He set out without saying a word to the starving wife or to his 
anxious mother. When he reached his cabin not a single footprint 
was to. be seen. He went in, but only to find it empty—wife and 
children were not there, nor any meat, but their worn moccasins 
were hanging up. The sight of these made him very sad. As he 
was nearly starved, he searched everywhere for food. On the hearth 
he found three small mounds of ashes, of different sizes, the third 
being very small. Sitting down, he wondered what this could mean, 
for he knew that it must have been left by his wife as a sign to 
him should he ever come to the cabin. At last he made up his mind 
that he had three children now, and he determined to find them 
even if he had to follow them to the end of the world. 

He mused, “ My boys are very playful, and as they followed their 
mother they must have hacked the trees as they went.” Indeed, 
as the mother and the boys were starting away, the boys said, “ We 
will make some sign, so that if our father ever thinks of us and 
comes back, he will be able to follow us.” But the mother said: 
“ No, children, you must not; he will never come, for he has another 
wife, and will never think of his children in the woods.” Neverthe- 
less, as they went on and played by the way, the boys hacked the 
trees and shot arrows in sport, so the father was soon able to trace 
them. He found that after a day’s journey they had camped for 
the night, for he discovered the remains of a fire, and on a tree near- 
by, four pairs of worn-out moccasins. Tying these in a bundle, he 
hung it on his arm. 

Again he walked all day, finally coming to the remains of a fire, 
near which he saw four pairs of worn moccasins hanging up as be- 
fore. He was very tired and hungry. 

The next morning he traveled on and, as before, found the remains 
of a fire and four pairs of worn moccasins hanging on a tree. He 
always took these with him. Near noon the next day he saw smoke in 
the distance, seeming to rise from a cabin, and so it proved to be. 
He saw also two boys playing around, running, and shooting arrows; 
on seeing him they ran to tell their mother that a man was coming. 
On looking out, she recognized her husband, whereupon she told 
the boys to stay inside the lodge. He had not recognized the chil- 
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dren as his sons, but supposed they belonged to people living in the 
cabin. 

As he was very hungry and tired, he thought he would go in and 
ask for food. The woman turned her back as he entered, but the 
eldest boy, recognizing his father, ran to him and put his hand on his 
knee. The father, however, not recognizing the child, gently pushed 
his hand away. At this moment the mother, turning around, saw 
this action. “There,” she said, “I told you to keep away from him, 
for he does not love you.” Now the man, recognizing his wife, cried 
out, begging her to forgive him and to receive him home again. 
He seemed to be sorry, and begged so hard that she forgave him and 
brought him his little daughter, born after he had gone away. Ever 
afterward he was true to his Moose wife (for she was a Moose 
woman), and never again left his home in the woods. He and his 
little family were always very happy. 


65. S‘HAGOoDIYOWEQGOWA 
{[ Modern] 


A number of Indians traveling northward from their village met 
a Sthagodiyoweqgowa, with whom they talked. He said, “ Hawenniyo 
caused me to be around to assist you.” His mouth was drawn up on 
one side and down on the other. Continuing, he said: “If anyone 
mocks us in earnest, we will enchant him by sorcery. You may go 
to work making a mask representing a face like mine, and then you 
can cure by means of it the sick who are troubled by us, the S‘ha- 
godiyoweqgowa. In this way you may take my place.” So the 
people made wooden masks, to be used as directed. This, it is said, 
is the origin of the Society of False Faces, or Maskers, so prominent 
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among the Seneca.*** 
66. Tur Porcurinr’s GRANDSON AND THE Brar 


A widower, who had a small son, married a second time. Soon 
after this event he took his wife and child into the forest to hunt. 
They lived very happily until the new wife began to think that her 
husband loved his child better than he did her. This troubled her 
beyond measure, so that she became very uneasy, thinking of nothing 
else. Then she began to study how to get rid of the boy, and at last 
resolved to destroy him. 

So one day while her husband was out hunting, she took the boy 
into the woods to a cave, whose mouth was closed with a rock. She 
rolled away the stone from in front of the opening, at the same 
time telling the boy that there were bears in the cave, and that he 
must run in and scare them, so that they would run out at the 
other end. He crept in, and immediately the woman rolled the stone 
back over its mouth, and then deserted him. 
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When night came the father returned from hunting, and imme- 
diately missing his boy, asked where he was. The woman answered 
that he was at play when she went to gather bark, and that when 
she came home she could not find him, asserting further that she 
had been hunting in all directions for him, and that she was afraid 
he had been carried off by some wild beast. The father was nearly 
crazed by this event, and for many days hunted for his boy, but he 
could find only the tracks made by his little moccasins far into the 
woods—tracks which the wicked stepmother had (artificially) made 
to mislead and deceive the father. 

When the child found himself fastened in the cave he began to 
scream and cry, and his strength was giving way and he was near 
fainting when he thought he heard a voice saying: “Poor child, 
stop crying! I am your grandmother. I will give you food.” This 
was a Mother Porcupine. Wiping away his tears with her paw, 
she brought him food, which he thought was very good, though it 
was only hemlock burs. She gave him some of the food which she 
had saved for herself. After eating he was contented, whereupon 
she said, “ You are very tired, my dear little grandson; come and lie 
down.” In this way she fed and cared for him a long time. 

One day she said: “ My stock of food is exhausted, and as it is 
now spring, we should not be cold out of doors. Your stepmother 
has fastened us in here. I must call on our neighbors to let us out, 
and when we are out, I will leave you in their care and go in search 
of food for myself.” Approaching the opening, the Porcupine 
called aloud for help. Afterward the boy thought they went back 
into the cave, and the Porcupine said: “ My dear grandson, we must 
now part. I feel very sad but it can not be avoided. I will give you 
this advice. They will come and let us out, and you will go with 
them. You must be obedient and do just as you are told to do, and 
all will be well in the end.” Soon they heard noises with the sound 
of voices outside the cave, and after a while a great crowd seemed to 
be collected. The imprisoned ones heard the chief of the assembly 
say: “All who heard the call have come.*?* Now we want to know who 
will roll the stone away?” Birds came and pecked at it in vain; 
they could do nothing. Then the smaller animals scratched at it. 
One after another failed. At last a wolf came forward, saying, “TI 
can pull the stone away; I am the man to do it.” Pushing his long 
claws under it, he pulled and pulled, until at length he exerted so 
much strength that his hold gave way and he fell over on his back. 
Then the deer tried with his long horns to raise the stone. All tried, 
every one in his own way, from the smallest to the largest animal 
(for all were present that had heard the call), except the she-bear; 
she sat at a short distance with her little family around her, con- 
sisting of three young cubs. When all the rest had failed, she said, 
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“Well, I will try.” Walking up slowly and majestically to the block- 
ing stone, she examined the scratches made by the other animals until 
she made up her mind how to act, and then she very quickly got the 
stone away. Then peeping in, she saw a Porcupine and a human 
being, whereupon she hurried away from the opening as though she 
was greatly frightened. As the other animals looked in, they, too, 
took to their heels until they were far enough away to make sure of 
escape; then they waited to see what was to take place. 

The Porcupine, coming out, told them not to be frightened. 
Said she, “ We are very poor, my grandson and J.” She told them 
further how he came there and that her stock of food was exhausted, 
adding, “ Many of you are well able to care for him, so I want you to 
take charge of my grandson.” All, even the birds, announced their 
willingness to do so. ‘ Now,” she continued, “I want to know what 
you will give him to eat, and when I make up my mind that my 
grandson can live on the food that any one of you can supply, I will 
give him to that one. To my faithful friends, the birds, I give 
thanks; you may go, for I do not think my grandson could live on 
anything you could give him.” 

All had brought specimens of what they could furnish and had laid 
them before the Porcupine. The wolf, coming forward, laid down 
what he had. The Porcupine examined it and then asked, “ What 
would you do in case of danger?” “Of course we should run,” 
the wolf replied, thereupon running off to show her, and then coming 
back. ‘No, my grandson can not go with you; he could not run 
fast enough.” The deer came forward with the most suitable food, 
but when the Porcupine asked, “ What would you do in case of 
danger?” the deer ran off at such speed that his horns could be heard 
rattling through the woods. Last of all the old bear came forward, 
saying: “ You have all failed. Though I have a large family of my 
own, I will take the boy and will feed him as I feed my cubs, on 
blackberries, chestnuts, and fruit.” When asked what she would do 
in danger, going back to her little cubs, she gave them the sign of 
danger, at which they all crouched down beside a log while she lay 
at their side watching. She said: “ That is what I do, and thus we lie 
still until I think the danger is past. I know where the berries grow 
in abundance, and I will take them there. I know also where my 
winter quarters will be; there my cubs will get nourishment by 
sucking my fat paws.” The Porcupine then said: “ You are the one 
to care for my grandchild. I wish you to take good care of him. I 
am now going for food.” The boy never saw the Porcupine again. 
The child thought the bear took him by the hand, and that she was 
like a human being, and that they were all like real people. 

She led the boy and the cubs to the place where the berries and 
chestnuts were abundant. They played as they went along. The 
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young bears became very fond of the boy. When the old mother 
bear was lying asleep in the sun, and they were at play, the cubs 
would pull the boy’s nails to make them long like theirs, and they 
tried to teach him how to climb and run up the trees as they did. At 
last he was almost equal to them in skill in these exercises, his nails 
- having grown long and sharp. 

One day the old bear woke up and could not see the boy. At 
last she saw him high up in a tree a long way off. Then she scolded 
her cubs and was angry with them, and made the boy’s nails as 
they originally were. So the many days of summer passed. The 
cubs and the boy were great friends and they had him sleep between 
them and their mother. 

When winter came, the old bear said, “ It is time to go to our win- 
ter quarters”; so she took them to a tall, hollow tree, into which they 
all climbed, finding therein a comfortable place. Here they remained; 
and the boy thought they had plenty of room. He and the cubs 
played together and were very happy. The old bear slept most of 
the time, but when she heard a sound she would awake instantly and 
would say, ‘“‘ You must keep very still; there is a hunter near.” In 
the tree was an opening from which she had an outlook. Soon after 
the warning they would see a man coming toward the tree. Then the 
boy thought he saw the mother bear, putting her paw into her pocket, 
draw out an object that had two prongs. As the hunter approached 
she would thrust this out through the hole, moving it to and fro 
until he passed; then she would draw it in again. 

All went well until one day toward spring, when the fatal moment 
came. The mother bear heard a hunter approaching again and, 
although they all kept very still, she said, addressing the child: “I 
think our time has come; our separation is near; you can remain 
here, but we must go, for we are bears, but you are a human being. 
They will take you out and care for you.” Then the child and the 
cubs saw the hunter coming. She put out her two-pronged bough but 
could do nothing; all her magic power was gone.- When the hunter 
came up, seeing the claw marks on the bark of the tree. he concluded 

* there must be bears within. The old bear knew all was over, so she 
said to the eldest of her cubs, “ You must go first and the others must 
follow.” At this the eldest climbed up and out, and at that instant 
the boy heard the twang of the bowstring and impact of the arrow, 
and as he watched the little bear it seemed to throw off a burden, 
which fell to the ground, while the little bear itself *** went straight on 
without stopping. Then the other little bears followed, one and all 
sharing the fate of the first; each time one emerged the boy heard 
the same sounds and saw the burden fall, but as he saw the little 
bears still running on, he was not frightened. Then the old bear 
said: “ Now, I have to go. You must be good and obedient and all 
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will be well with you”; then she went out. He heard the same 
sounds as before and saw her drop on the ground; knowing she was 
killed, he began to scream. The hunter, hearing him, was astonished. 
Then, remembering having heard that a child had been lost, he 
though it might be the child in this tree. So he set to work to get 
the boy out, and soon succeeded in doing so. He found the child 
naked and unable to speak a word, having forgotten how to talk. 
Skinning the largest cub, the hunter made leggings for the child from 
the skin. The boy was grieved to see his companions dead and cut 
up, but he could not speak to let his rescuer know how dear they were 
to him. The hunter took the boy to his father, who was overjoyed 
to see his child again. Ever afterward he kept the boy near himself, 
and in the future all was well. 


67. GENONSGWA 


An old woman, the eldest of her people, lived in the forest with 
two grandchildren, a boy and a girl. One day while the old woman 
was away a female Genonsgwa came into the lodge and picked up 
the younger child, the girl. After speaking kindly to her, saying 
that she was a good little thing, she swallowed her. Then she began 
to talk to the boy, telling him how well he looked, and that he was 
wholesome, but she did not kill him. Sitting on the bed, she told 
the boy that if he would get on her back, she would take him out to 
find his grandmother. After climbing on her back, he soon became 
frightened, whereupon he grasped her so tightly that he became 
fastened to her back so that he could not get off, though he tried hard 
to do so. The Genonsgwa, rising, went in a direction different from 
that in which his grandmother had gone. The boy told her of her 
mistake, but she said, “ Oh! we shall come to the place where she is.” 
The Genonsgwa went very far into the woods. The boy began to 
ery for his grandmother, and cried so hard that the Genonsgwa told 
him to get off her back; she did not like to hear him ery, she said, 
but as she wanted to eat him, he did not get off; in fact, he could not 
do so. Fortunately, the Genonsgwa could neither get her hands 
around to pull him off, nor turn her head to bite him. She could not 
get at him in any way. Knowing this, the boy clung to the middle 
of her back, realizing that she would eat him up if he slipped down. 
They traveled on thus for many days. 

When the grandmother came back to her lodge and found that the 
boy and the girl were not there, she became very uneasy. She 
searched for them but found no trace of either. After a while, find- 
ing the tracks of the Genonsgwa around the lodge, she guessed what 
the trouble was. The old woman followed the trail of the Genonsgwa, 
saying that she was bound to get her grandchildren back. 

94615°—18——24 
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Genonsgwa tried to get the boy off by rubbing him against a hick- 
ory tree. The boy said, “Oh! I like that. Rub harder!” At this 
she stopped rubbing him against the tree and went on. The grand- 
mother followed in the form of a Whirlwind, whereupon Genonsgwa 
said to the boy, “ Your grandmother is coming as a Whirlwind, and 
she will strike and kill us both.” The boy was silent. Looking for 
refuge, she found a hiding place in a deep ravine, in which she dug 
a hole, and going in, covered herself with the earth which slipped 
down from above. They two heard Dagwanoenyent, the grand- 
mother, coming. “ Now,” Genonsgwa said, “you can hear your 
grandmother coming.” The Dagwanoenyent rushed over the place 
where they lay hidden. The boy shouted to his grandmother, who, 
hearing him, changed her course, coming straight back to the place 
they were in. She blew off the earth from the hiding place, so that 
Genonsgwa became just visible above the surface. Then the grand- 
mother asked the boy whether he was there. He answered, “ Yes.” 
The Genonsgwa lay still, whispering to the boy, “Be quiet! Your 
grandmother will see us.” The grandmother then called the boy by 
name, “ Dagwanoenyentgowa,** get off Genonsgwa’s back.” Having 
done so, he went a short distance from the cliff. Then the old woman 
hurled rocks at the Genonsgwa, and after breaking all her clothes 
of rock, killed her. ; 

The old woman now went toward home with her grandscn. On 
the path she said: “Never allow yourself to be treated this way 
again. Never allow yourself to be maltreated by anyone. You can 
master all those Genonsgwashonon,**° if you will only use your power, 
for you, too, are a Dagwanoenyentgowa.” The old woman remained 
at home a few days with her grandson. Meanwhile some of the 
Genonsgwa’s people found the trail of the Genonsgwa woman, which 
they followed until they came to the place where her stone clothes 
were rent, and she was killed. When they asked of it, the spirit of 
the Genonsgwa told how she had been killed and how her coat had 
been rent. 

The headman of the Genonsgwa now resolved to muster a large 
company of their people and kill the old woman, Dagwanoenyent- 
gowa. While they were preparing for this, the old woman found 
out their plans when she was out on her journeys and said to her 
grandson, “ We must go to get your sister out of the belly of the 
Genonsgwa woman, for she is sitting there crying for me all the 
time.” So they set out for home, and when they reached the place 
where the Genonsgwa woman lay dead, the grandmother, having 
built a small fire, began to burn tobacco on it for her granddaughter, 
saying, “ This is what we like; this is what we like.” They burned 
perhaps half a pouch full of tobacco, meanwhile fanning the smoke 
toward the Genonsgwa woman all the time, and saying: “This is 
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what we like. Do you come out of Genonsgwa’s belly.” There was 
no sign yet of her granddaughter. She had not yet come forth. At 
last the old woman said to her grandson: “ We must have more help. 
You have a great many relatives—uncles, aunts, and cousins. We 
must call them here.” Thereupon the old woman, Dagwanoenyent- 
gowa, called repeatedly. They came one by one. Soon there was a 
great number of them. Having broken up and removed all the 
clothes of the Genonsgwa, they threw them away, leaving the dead 
body naked. Then the old woman, building a fire at Genonsgwa’s 
head, burned tobacco on it. All the Dagwanoenyent people walked 
around the fire, each throwing tobacco on it and saying, “This is 
what we like.” After each one had gone around once and had 
thrown tobacco into the fire once, the young girl started up in the 
Genonsgwa’s belly, and panting for breath, walked out, saying, “ How 
long have I been here?” They gave her more tobacco smoke, which 
she inhaled until she gained full strength. Then all went home, the 
- old woman and her two grandchildren to her own lodge, and the 
other Dagwanoenyents each to his or her lodge. 

After they had been home a while a Genonsgwa came to the old 
woman’s lodge, who talked pleasantly, inquiring how they were. 
Having found out that they were only three in number, the Ge- 
nonsgwa went back home, thinking it would be a small work to kill 
them all. After the Genonsgwa went away the old woman said: 
“We are in trouble now. There is a great number of these Ge- 
nonsgwa people leagued against us. They are assembled some- 
where, not far away. When this struggle commences we do not 
know whether we shall be able to come home here again or not.” 
As soon as she had finished talking with her grandchildren, the old 
woman, going out, called, “ Dagwanoenyents!” The girl, not know- 
ing what that meant, asked her grandmother, who said: “I am call- 
ing your relations to help us. You are a Dagwanoenyent, too.” 
The Dagwanoenyents came one by one. When all had come, there 
were 60 besides the old woman and her two grandchildren. Dag- 
wanoenyentgowa now said: “ Each one must have a stone to strike 
with, just heavy enough to handle with ease.” When they had 
gathered stones the Genonsgwa began to come, thousands upon thou- 
sands in number. The Dagwanoenyents were frightened when they 
saw them, but the old woman who led them said: “ We must sepa- 
rate and attack them singly. Have faith to kill each one with but 
one blow, and you will do it. You must keep the stones in your 
hands. Be firm and retreat slowly in different directions.” The 
Dagwanoenyents took her advice. Whenever they had a chance, 
they struck and killed a Genonsgwa, retreating all the time and 
killing the Genonsgwa for a long distance. The old woman then 
told all her people to go up a high mountain toward the south, ahead 
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of them, fighting as they went. She continued: “ When we all reach 
the top, we shall go down a short distance on the other side. The 
Genonsgwa will come to the top and we shall strike them. One 
lot of us must strike from the east, and the other from the west side, 
and we must get behind them and drive them forward into the great 
ravine on the south side of the mountain, where a river runs by. 
There they will all perish.” The Genonsgwa came to the mountain 
top, where there was a large clear space. Looking around on every 
side, they saw nothing of the Dagwanoenyents, hence they thought 
the Dagwanoenyents had gone for food. They had not stood there 
long, however, when they heard the sound of the wind below them 
on both sides of the mountain. The noise grew louder and louder, 
until presently the Dagwanoenyents struck them on both sides, ana 
uniting in their rear, fell upon them from behind also. So terrible 
were the attack and the power of the Dagwanoenyents, that they tore 
all the trees out by the roots and swept the earth off the top of the 
mountain, hurling the rocks and trees and Genonsgwa into the ravine 
and river below. The Genonsgwa were piled upon one another like 
the rocks on the banks and in the bed of the river. The Dagwanoen- 
yents were now dancing on the mountain top, and the old woman 
said: “ We have hurled the Genonsgwa down there and we would 
better finish them. Half of you go along the ridge running south 
from this mountain east of the river, and the other half along the 
western ridge, and blow all the trees and stones and earth into the 
great ravine.” They did this, and when they came together they 
had stripped the mountain spurs naked. Meanwhile the river forced 
everything to the end of the ravine, where it piled up the débris of 
fallen trees in a great dam, so that the river became a lake on the 
south side of the mountain. This lake is called Hadiqsadon ge- 
nonsgwa ganyudae; that is, the grave of the Genonsgwashonon, or 
Genonsgwa people. 


68. Hinon Honawaagx *”? ann His GranpMOTHER 


There was a very poor little old woman, who lived in the woods. 
She was so destitute that she was nothing but skin and bones. She 
dwelt in a smoky little lodge and cried all the time, both day and 
night. Her robe of skins was so old and dirty that one could not tell 
without difficulty of what material it was made. She had seven 
daughters, six of whom were carried off one after another by hostile 
people, while the seventh died. 

The daughter who died had been buried some time when one night 
the old woman heard crying at the grave. Going to the grave with a 
torch, she found there a naked baby. The child had crawled up out 
of the grave through a hole in the earth. Wrapping the baby in her 
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blanket, the old woman took it home. She did not know, she did not 
even suspect, that her daughter was with child when she died. 

The little boy grew very rapidly. When he was of good size the 
old woman came home one day from gathering wood but could not 
find him. That night it stormed, with thunder and lightning raging. 
In the morning the child returned to her. His grandmother asked, 
“Where have you been, my grandson?” “Grandmother,” said he, 
“T have been with my father; he took me to his home.” ‘ Who is 
your father?” “ Hinon is my father; he took me home first, then we 
came back and were all about here last night.” The old woman 
asked, ‘“ Was my daughter, your mother, in the grave?” “ Yes,” said 
the boy, “and Hinon used to come to see my mother.” The old 
woman believed what he said. 

As the boy grew he used to make a noise like that of thunder, and 
whenever Hinon came to the neighborhood he would go out and 
thunder, thus helping his father, for he was Hinon Hohawaqk, the 
son of Hinon. 

Some time after this the boy asked his grandmother where his six 
aunts were, and the grandmother answered: “There are an old 
woman and her son, whose lodge is far away; they live by playing 
dice and betting. Your aunts went one by one with a company of 
people, and played dice (plum pits) ; being beaten, their heads were 
cut off. Many men and women have gone to the same place and have 
lost their heads.” Hinon Hohawaqk answered, “TI will go, too, and 
will kill that woman and her son.” The old woman tried to keep 
him home, but he would not remain with her. He told her to make 
two pairs of moccasins for him. He was very ragged and dirty, so 
she made the moccasins and got him the skin of a flying-squirrel for 
a pouch. 

Setting off toward the west, soon he came to a great opening where 
there was a large bark lodge with a pole in front of it, and on the 
pole a skin robe. He saw boys playing ball in the opening, and going 
on a side path, he heard a great noise. After a while the people 
saw him, whereupon one of them said, “I do not know where that 
boy comes from.” The old people were betting and the boys were 
playing ball. Soon an old man came up to Hinon Hohawaqk and 
gave him a club; he played so well that the old man came again, 
saying, “ We want you to play dice; all the people will bet on you.” 
A bowl was placed on an elk skin lying under the pole. The woman 
and her son were there and the other people stood around. Hinon 
Hohawaqk answered, “I do not know how to play the game.” The 
old man replied, “ We will risk our heads on you;” so he followed 
the old man. He saw a white stone bowl as smooth as glass. The 
old woman was sitting there on the elk skin, ready to play, and 
Hinon Hohawaqk knelt down beside the bowl. She said, “ You 
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play first.” “No,” answered he, “you play first.” So she took out 
her dice, which were round and made from plum stones, and blow- 
ing on them, cast them into the bowl, which she shook, at the same 
time calling out, “Game! game!” The dice flew up into the air, all 
becoming crows and cawing as they went out of sight. After a 
while they came down, still cawing, and resumed the form of plum 
stones as they settled in the bowl. The old woman had three plays 
to make a count of seventeen. She threw three times but got noth- 
ing. Then Hinon Hohawaqk in order to win took dice out of his 
pouch of flying-squirrel skin. The old woman wanted him to use 
her dice, but he would not touch them. Placing his dice in the 
bowl, he shook, whereupon the dice, becoming ducks, flew upward. 
They went very high, and all the people heard them as they rose; 
when they touched the bowl again they were plum stones, and 
scored 10. Then Hinon Hohawaqk shook the bowl again, calling, 
“Game! game!” while the old woman called out, “No game!” 
Back came the dice, scoring another 10. He cast the third time and 
scored 10 more. He had won. Then he called the people to see 
him cut off the heads of the old woman and her son. “No,” said 
the old woman, “you must play again. Here is my son; you must 
play ball with him, and if he loses we shall both forfeit our heads.” 
At this Hinon Hohawaqk asked the old man what he thought. 
The people, seeing how skillful he was, said “ Play!” whereupon he 
went to the ball-ground, ragged and looking poor. There were but 
two playing, one on each side. Hinon Hohawaqk jumped, knocking 
the club far out of his opponent’s hand. Then the old woman’s son 
ran for his club, but before he could get it back Hinon Hohawagqk , 
had sent the ball through the goal posts. This was repeated seven 
times and Hinon Hohawagqk won the game. “ Now,” said he to all 
the people, “you can have the heads of the old woman and her 
son.” The two heads were cut off, and the boys played with the old 
woman’s head over the whole field. 

“ Now,” said Hinon Hohawaqk; “I am going to bring my grand- 
mother to this place, and we must all come here to stay and have 
this long dwelling in which to live.” All went home to their lodges, 
and as the Son of Thunder went, he sang praises of himself, and his 
grandmother heard him on his way. He told her what he had done, 
saying, “ We must all go there and live in that fine dwelling and 
field.” She prepared provisions and they went. It took them a long 
time to reach the place. All the other people having reached there 
also, they built dwellings around the field. When all had settled 
down, Hinon Hohawaqk called them to the council lodge to have a 
dance. After they had finished the dance, all went to their homes. 
Putting. away her old blanket, the grandmother began to dress. 
Having put on the clothes left by the old woman who lost her 
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head, soon she looked like a young woman and lived happily. After 
a time Hinon Hohawaqk went off with Hinon, his father, with 
whom he stayed all winter. 

In the spring the old woman was uneasy in her mind. She heard 
thunder in the west, and soon afterward her grandson came to the 
lodge. She was very glad to see him. “ Where have you been?” 
she asked. He answered: “At the great mountain far off in the west. 
I have been with my father helping the nations and protecting men.” 
After that he remained with his grandmother all summer. Once 
in a while he would go away when it began to storm but would come 
back again when the turbulence of the weather ceased. 

He lived a long time in this way, until at last he said to his 
grandmother: “I have an uncle living in the west; some witch stole 
him from you. I must go to find him.” So he went to the west to 
search for his uncle. He went on till he came to a lodge in which he 
saw a woman sitting by a fire, with her head resting on her hands. 
She would not answer when he asked where his uncle was. Soon 
afterward he went out, and taking his war club from his pouch. he 
knocked her on the head, killing her. When he had killed the 
woman he went out and walked all around the lodge, mourning and 
looking for his uncle. At last he heard the moaning of a man. He 
looked into the trees, for he could not see any one on the ground, but 
could not find him. Soon he came to a large slippery-elm tree, the 
great roots of which held down a man, his head coming out between 
two roots on one side and his feet between two on the other side, 
while the tree stood just on the middle of his body. He was calling 
to his nephew to give him a smoke. .The latter answered: “Oh, 
poor uncle! how badly off you are. Oh, poor uncle! I will give 
you a smoke very soon.” Then he kicked over the tree, saying, “ Rise, 
uncle!” at which the uncle rose, well. Taking out his pouch, Hinon 
Hohawagqk gave the old man a smoke, which pleased and strengthened 
the uncle very much. He told his nephew how the woman had be- 
guiled him to go with her, pretending that she wanted to marry him. 
When she had him at her lodge, however, she ate him, putting his 
bones under the elm tree. Then both the uncle and the nephew 
went home to the long lodge. The old grandmother was surprised 
and glad to see them. 

All lived happily in their home till one day when the Son of Thun- 
der went off in a storm. When it was over he brought home a wife. 
After that, when he went away in a storm his wife was uneasy, not 
knowing where he was, for her husband had -brought her home on 
his back such a long distance in the storm. In due time she gave 
birth to a son. When the boy was large enough to run about, the 
old man, the uncle of the Son of Thunder, whose bones had lain 
under the elm tree, began to teach him, and soon he was able to make 
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a noise like thunder. One day the boy followed his mother out of 
the lodge. They had a small dog, and as the boy was running after 
his mother, somebody seized him and rushed away; but the dog ran 
after him, and, contriving to seize his feet, pulled off his moccasins, 
which he carried home. This was the first indication the woman had 
that her boy was gone. Hinon Hohawaqk was off with a storm at 
the time, and when he came home his wife asked whether he had 
taken the boy. “No,” said he. “ Oh! he is lost,” cried she. “ Oh, no! 
he is all right,” said Hinon Hohawaqk; “he has many relations 
around the world—uncles and cousins.” ‘The boy stayed away all 
winter. One day when the winter was over he came home with his 
father. Then Hinon Hohawaqk said to the people of his family, 
“We must all move away and live with my father.” The old woman 
said, “ No, we can not go; it is so far and I am so old.” “TI will carry 
you there in a little while,” said the grandson. Thereupon Hinon 
Hohawagqk began to thunder, and lightnings flew around. The lodge 
was torn to pieces'and blazed up in flames. All the rocks and lodges 
in the opening were broken to pieces. Hinon Hohawagqk and all of 
his people rose in the air. The east wind began to blow, bearing 
them to lofty mountains in the west, whére they found old grand- 
father Hinon. All live there in the caves of the rocks to this day. 


69, HaAGowANEN AND OT HEGWENHDA °78 


At Hetgen Tgastende **° lived a man named Hagowanen, who pos- 
sessed potent orenda (magic power), and who belonged to the Don- 
yonda people. One day he set out to hunt. In his canoe he sailed 
across a broad lake in front of his lodge, and then, leaving his canoe 
on the other side, he traveled five days toward the west. Then he 
collected wood and made a camp. 

On the first day of his hunting he killed five bears and deer, 
which he brought into his camp, saying, “What bad luck I have 
had today!” On the second day he killed 10 bears and 12 deer 
and brought them home and skinned and roasted them to dry the 
meat of the 15 bears and 18 deer which he had killed, finishing the 
work before daylight. The next morning he said, “I must go after’ 
more meat.” That day he killed 24 deer and 20 bears and brought 
them into camp, and skinned them and finished roasting the meat 
precisely at midnight. Then he said, “I think I have enough 
now.” Putting all the meat into one heap, he tied it up with bark 
ropes. Then he shook the package, saying, “I want you to be small,” 
at which it shrank into a small package, which he hung in his belt. 
In the same way be made the skins into similar bundles, which he 
hung to his belt, and then set out for home. 

When Hagowanen reached the lake he could not find his canoe; 
he looked everywhere, but he could see nothing of it. At last, he 
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saw on the shore a man whose name was Handjoias.**° When they 
met, this man asked, “* What have you lost?” ‘“ My canoe,” answered 
Hagowanen. “ Well, the man who lives on that island yonder was 
here yesterday, and he took your canoe,” replied Handjoias. “Who 
is the man on the island?” said Hagowanen. “He is one of the 
Ganyaqden **! people,” was the answer. “ How am I to get my canoe 
back?” inquired Hagowanen. “Give me what meat you have, and I 
will get it for you,” said Handjoias. ‘“ What am I to eat if I do that.” 
replied Hagowanen. “I will do better, I will bring the canoe. Take 
your meat home, and roast it, keeping half and putting the other 
half outside of the door of the lodge for me,” declared Handjoias. 
“Very well,” answered Hagowanen. Handjoias, who himself had 
taken the canoe to the island, now brought it back, saying: “That 
man on the island is a very ugly fellow. He almost killed me.” 
Getting into his canoe, Hagowanen sailed home; on arriving he drew 
up his canoe safely on the rocks. Then he untied and threw down the 
bundle of meat, which in a moment regained its natural size. The 
meat he piled up inside of the lodge, and tanned the skins, but he 
never paid Handjoias for bringing back the canoe. 

After a time a woman of the Hongak (Wild Goose) people came to 
Hagowanen’s lodge, bringing a basket of marriage bread, and say- 
ing, ‘“‘ My mother has sent me to Hagowanen to ask him to take me to 
wife.” .Hagowanen hung his head a while thinking, and mused, “I 
suppose nothing ill-starred will come of this.” Then, looking at her, 
ke said, “It is well; I am willing to do what your mother wants me 
to do.” On hearing this reply the woman was glad. She placed the 
basket of nuptial corn bread before him. In accepting it he said: 
“Tam thankful. For many years I have not tasted bread which was 
made by a woman.” So he ate some of the bread, whereupon they 
became husband and wife. 

At the end of the first year the Hongak woman bore a son to 
Hagowanen, and so she did every year until at last they had ten 
sons, whom they named in their order from the eldest to the youngest, 
as follows: (a) Tgwendahenh Niononeoden ; *** (6) Hononhwaes; (ce) 
Haniodaqses; (d) Hagondes; (e) Dahsihdes; (7) Dahsinongwadon; 
(g) Daheqdes; (A) Oeqdowanen; (2) Donoengwenhden; and (j) 
Ot‘hegwenhda. 

They lived together for some time at Hetgen Tgastende, until one 
morning when Hagowanen, who was sitting on a stone outside the 
Jodge with drooping head, said to himself: “ Well, I have many 
children now. I did not think that woman would have so many. I 
must go home again.” So he rose, and going aboard his canoe, sailed 
away across Ganyodaeowanen (“The Big Lake”). After a while 
his wife, missing him, said,“ Where is my husband?” She looked out 
and around everywhere but could not find him. The eldest son was 
then a youth and the youngest a lively little boy. 
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One day the eldest said, “I am going to look for my father, and 
see where he is.” The mother rejoined, “ You will get lost on the 
way.” “Oh,no! I will not get lost,” he replied. At this the mother 
continued, “Then you may go.” So he set out, traveling northward. 
While going across a rocky place he found a trail. “ This looks just 
like my father’s trail,” said he, following it. Soon he came to a 
cross-trail, and after examining it, he said: “I wonder where this 
path comes from and where it goes. Well, when I return, I shall 
find out.” Not far from the cross-trail he came to a lodge, and as 
the trail led up to it, he entered. Looking around, he saw an old 
man in the southeast corner of the room; another in the southwest; 
a third, in the northwest; and a fourth, in the northeast. All sat 
smoking. The youth looked for his father, saying, “He must be 
here somewhere.” The first old man, raising his head, looked at 
him and asked: “ Well, my grandson, what are you doing here? 
Come this way, if you want to see your father. I will show him to 
you; he is right here.” On the youth approaching, the old man took 
him by the hair, and bending his head forward over a bark bowl, 
cut it off, saying: “I am glad that a young game animal has come. 
It must be good eating, as it is just the right age.” So saying, he 
began to quarter the body. 

After the people at Hetgen Tgastende had waited for some time 
without tidings of the eldest brother, Hononhwaes, the second son of 
the Hongak woman, said, “ I want to follow my elder brother.” “ Oh, 
my son!” said the mother, “do not go away; something evil has 
befallen your brother.” “I must go,” said the boy; “I can not 
resist the desire. I must see my brother and father.” So he began 
to prepare for the journey, putting on a hunting shirt, leggings, and 
moccasins of buckskin, and taking his bow and arrows. His mother 
cried all the time, but she could not stop him from going. He went 
northward, as his brother had done, going over the same trail, until 
he arrived at the cross-trail and the lodge, where he saw the four 
old men smoking in the four corners of the room. He of the north- 
west corner spoke, saying, “ My grandson, do you want to see your 
father? Come here and you shall see him.” He went forward and, 
looking into a large bark bowl half full of water, he saw the faces 
of his father and brother. As he was gazing on them, the old man 
cut off his head also, rejoicing as before. 

Nine of the Hongak brothers went, one after another, in search 
of their father and brothers, and all were killed by the four old men 
in the same lodge. At last the tenth and youngest, Othegwenhda, 
who was still small and young, said to his mother, “I should like to 
follow my brothers.” “Oh, my son!” said the mother; “ you must 
not go. There are four brothers, old men, living on the road, who 
are called Hadiiades (Blacksnakes). They have great magic 
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power.” “But,” said he, “I must go. I want to see my brothers 
very much.” “ You will never see them,” she replied. “They are 
dead.” “ Well, can not I kill the old men?” he said. “Maybe you 
can,” she replied, “if you take my orenda (magic power) with 
you.” “Well, mother,” said Ot‘hegwenhda, “give me your magic 
power. I want to kill these men.” “I will go and bring my magic 
power, my son,” said his mother. Thereupon the Hongak woman 
went westward to a rough and rocky place, where she got a small fig- 
urine of slate rock, about half the length of her little finger, with 
which she returned to her home. When she had reached home the 
boy was ready to start. He had armed himself with a bow of hickory 
and arrows of red willow pointed with wasp stings. “Here,” said 
the mother, “I will tell you what to do. Gird on a belt and put this 
fetish in it.” He placed the fetish between his buckskin belt and his 
body. “ You are now ready,” said the mother, “Now you can do 
what you like. You can change yourself to whatever form you 
please.” 

Ot‘hegwenhda, going northward as his brothers had done, found a 
fresh trail looking as if made only a few minutes before. “This 
must be my father’s trail,” thought he; “perhaps I will find him 
somewhere.” After a while he came to the cross-trail running east 
and west; he stood thinking whence it came and whither it led. “I 
will see,” said he. Going toward the east, he soon reached a wide 
opening in the forest, near the end of which was a cloud of dust mov- 
ing in his direction. “I will hurry back,” thought he, “ or something 
may happen to me.” The moment he turned back the great dust 
cloud approached very quickly, and when it touched him, from weak- 
ness he fell to the ground. Soon after this he heard a noise, and, 
looking up, saw a person with long legs, rushing on toward him. 
Springing to his feet, the youth climbed a tree; and then he shot his 
wasp-sting pointed arrows, thus killing the stranger in the cloud of 
dust. This stranger was a Djieien (Spider). 

Now Ot‘hegwenhda went eastward again, and another cloud of dust 
rushed against him, but he got outside of it, and after the cloud had 
passed, he hastened westward to the point where the trails crossed. 
Thence, going northward, he soon reached the lodge where the four 
old brothers, Hadiiades (Blacksnakes), sat smoking. After stand- 
ing outside a while, he found a crack in the lodge; peeping in, he 
saw the four old men in the four corners, at which he soliloquized : 
“JT wonder whether these are the men of whom my mother spoke. I 
will kill them if I can, and if I can not, I will burn the lodge.” Tak- 
ing out the fetish, he placed it on his head, whereupon it stood up, 
and he said, “ I am going to ask you a question; I want. you to tell me 
what to do; I want to kill these old men.” The fetish answered: 
“Tf you want to kill them, you must get on that high rock and call 
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out, ‘I, Ot‘hegwenhda, am on this high rock.’ You will find very 
sharp flint stones up there; take a handful of these and throw them 
this way, saying, ‘I want it to be hot.’ This is your only course to 
succeed.” As Ot‘hegwenhda put back the fetish in his belt, he heard 
the old men talking. “It seems Ot‘hegwenhda is about here,” said 
the old man in the northwest corner to the one in the southeast. 
“Oh!” replied the other, “I thought you said all that family were 
killed.” Then the old man in the southwest remarked, “ It was my 
opinion that one was left.” ‘Well, I think they are all gone 
except the old woman Hongak,” said the old man in the northeast. 
“Well,” added the old man in the northwest, “it seems to me that 
Ot‘hegwenhda is lurking around here somewhere.” “If you think 
so, you should look for him,” replied the old man of the southwest. 
“ Yes, I must look to see if I can find him,” rejoined the man of the 
northwest. Ot‘hegwenhda, leaping on the lodge, sat with his feet 
hanging through the smoke-hole. The old man looked everywhere 
but could not see him. 

Ot‘hegwenhda with his bow and arrows now shot down through 
the smoke-hole at each of the four old men, the arrows piercing 
their bodies deeply, but the old men were not hurt; they did not even 
know that they were hit. Leaping off the lodge and landing about 
forty rods away, Ot‘hegwenhda went into the rock, whence he called 
out, “ My name is Ot‘hegwenhda.” As he stood there a while one of 
the old men said: “My back is sore. It feels as though my bones 
were broken.” Picking up a handful of sharp fragments of flint, 
Ot‘hegwenhda threw them at the lodge, saying, “ I want you to be red 
hot and burn up these old men and their lodge.” The flint went 
straight to the lodge, a few pieces flying beyond. Those that struek 
the lodge set it on fire, and those that fell beyond set the forest on fire. 
Everything was blazing in and around the lodge. Then the boy threw 
another handful of flints, saying, “I want you to cut these old men’s 
heads off.” whereupon the flints pierced their necks, causing their 
heads to fall off. 

Ot‘hegwenhda stood on the rock, watching the fire burn until 
nothing but coals remained. Suddenly he heard an explosion—a 
Dagwanoenyent flew toward him, knocking him off the rock; then 
rising high in the air, it went straight west. Quickly springing to 
his feet and looking up, the boy saw the Dagwanoenyent going higher 
and higher. Soon he heard a crash as it struck the Blue (Sky),°*8 
after which it came rushing down again, soon reaching the earth. 
Thereupon the youth crushed its head with a white flint. 

Ot‘hegwenhda now searched all through the coals with a pointed 
stick, but he found nothing but fire. At the northwestern corner of 
the burnt heap he found a trail leading toward the northwest, and 
following this, he came to an opening in the forest where he saw a 
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cloud of dust rushing toward him. Swerving aside into the woods, 
he peeped out from some sheltering shrubbery; presently the cloud 
stopped at the edge of the woods. Then he saw a Djieien (Spider) 
6 feet tall. “Oh! I thought,” said Djieien, “somebody was on the 
trail. It must be my master fooling me. I thought he was here and 
had found some more of the Hongak family.” The Djieien, turning 
back, ran as fast as he could, Ot‘hegwenhda following closely until 
Djieien reached the lodge, which was slightly sunken into the 
ground. When the Djieien went into the lodge Otthegwenhda 
listened outside. Soon he heard crying within and thought that the 
sound resembled that of his father’s voice, and that his father must 
be in there. Then he took out the fetish, which came to life, and 
stood up; he asked of it, How am I to kill the Djieien who lives 
in here?” The fetish answered: “Go to that tree just west of here, 
and climbing high upon it, call out, ‘I am Ot‘hegwenhda, and more 
powerful than anything under the Blue (Sky). I can kill any kind 
of game (ganyo) on earth.’ When you have spoken, cut a limb from 
the tree and throw it with the command to split the Spider’s heart 
in two (the heart was in the ground under the lodge). When 
Djieien is killed, you can come down and see your father before 
burning the lodge.” Ot‘hegwenhda did as directed by the fetish. He 
cut off a limb of the tree, and spat on it; straightway it became 
alive, and he cast it toward the lodge, saying, “Split Djieien’s heart 
in two.” The limb went under the lodge to the place where the 
heart was hidden, and the instant its heart was split Djieien 
stretched out, saying, “This is the end of me,” and died. The boy 
heard the words and laughed. Then he slipped down, and entering 
the lodge, said: “I must go in to see my father. I heard him ery, 
so he must be inside.” So saying, he went in. There Djieien lay 

-dead in the middle of the room. Under the couch was someone 
nearly dead. On raising the couch, he found his father in a dying 
condition with the flesh gone from his legs and arms. Ot‘hegwenhda 
exclaimed, “Oh, my father! you must go home; my mother wishes 
to see you.” Hagowanen whispered (he had lost his voice), “ My son, 
you will die if you come in here.” “Oh, no!” answered the boy; 
“there is no danger now.” Putting the fetish on his hand, he asked 
it, “ What shall be done with my father?” The fetish answered: 
“He is only a skeleton now. Spit on your hands and rub the spittle 
all over him, and flesh shall come on his bones again.” Otthegwenhda 
did this, and his father became as well as ever, whereupon he said: 
“Now, I have become S‘hodieonskon. I have heard old people say 
that when S‘hodieonskon dies he comes to life again immediately.” 
The boy laughed, and Hagowanen added, “ Let us go home.” “ You 
go, but I must find my brothers,” replied the youth. 
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When Hagowanen reached home, his wife, looking at him, began 
to ery: “Oh! my dear son, I wish you were here. I think I have 
seen something mysterious.” Hagowanen asked, “Why do you 
talk so?” She cried the more, and he added: “ Why do you ery? 
Are you sorry that I have returned?” “No, but you are not alive,” 
she said. “Oh, yes! I am,” he replied. “No; I can not believe that 
you are,” and, thinking he was a ghost, she drove him out to the 
rocks, where he sat down. 

After his father had gone Ot‘hegwenhda burned Djieien’s lodge. 
When nothing but coals were left, something shot up out of them, 
and flying westward, it finally alighted on the plain, becoming a 
Dowisdowi (Sandpiper). “That is the way I do, and that is why I 
claimed, ‘I can kill anybody,” said the boy. Going around the 
edge of the clearing on the eastern side, he found a broad trail on 
which he traveled for half a day, until he came to a cross-trail lead- 
ing from north to south. He stood at the four corners made by the 
trails, and putting the fetish on his hand said, “ You are the one 
I need.” “What do you wish?” asked the fetish. “I wish you to 
tell me what I am to do now.” “If you go to the foot of that pine 
tree,” answered the fetish, “ you shall find a bark bowl, beyond the 
tree a medicine spring, on the other side of the spring, a plant. Dig 
up this plant, put it into the bowl, which you shall fill with water 
from the spring, and then at this spot where the trails intersect, dig 
a hole, and in it put the bowl with the plant standing in the water. 
This done, step aside and see what will happen. Now, be quick!” 
Hurrying to the pine tree which grew in the northwest between the 
northern and western trails, Ot‘hegwenhda found the spring, and 
farther on, the plant awéaundagon (in full bloom), with bright red 
blossoms. He did as directed, putting the bowl with the plant 
therein in the ground at the crossing of the trails; then stepping . 
aside, he watched and listened. Presently he heard a noise in the 
forest like that made by a heavy wind from the north. Nearer 
and nearer it came, accompanied with a great cloud of dust. Noth- 
ing could be distinguished until the cloud stopped at the crossing. 
Then, in the middle of the cloud he saw the skeleton of Djainosgowa 
standing near the bowl. The skeleton, walking up to the plant, ate 
one of its red blossoms. Though it had no stomach, no place to hide 
the blossom, it nevertheless vanished, at which the boy wondered 
greatly, saying: “It is nothing but bones. Where does the food 
go?” Presently, the skeleton growing sick, jumped around until it 
fell to pieces—arms, legs, head, ribs, all the bones falling apart. 
Now Ot‘hegwenhda laughed, standing in his hiding place. But be- 
fore he had stopped laughing he heard the rushing of another wind 
from the south; after it came a cloud of dust, which stopped at the 
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crossing, and he saw the skeleton of Tsodiqgwadon near the bowl. 
This also, going straight to the plant, ate a blossom. In a moment 
it began to shake all over; soon it fell to pieces, becoming a pile of 
bones. Soon the sound of a third wind was heard approaching from 
the east with a great cloud of dust. This came rushing on until it 
stopped at the crossing. In the middle of the cloud was the skeleton 
of Ganiagwaihegowa, which ate a blossom, after doing which it began 
to tremble and to become disjointed until, finally, it was a mere heap 
of bones, like the other three. 

Taking out the fetish again, Ot‘hegwenhda asked it, “Is the work 
all finished now?” “ Yes,” said the fetish; “all the trails are clear. 
Now you can go to the end of the southern trail. Perhaps you may 
find your brother there. If you do, treat him as you did your father.” 
Immediately he started toward the south. When he reached the end 
of the trail, he could see nothing; but he searched until at last he 
found a rock with an opening in it. Entering this opening, he went 
down into the ground, looking around very closely. It was dark, and 
he thought, “ There may be more skeletons here, but I must go on.” 
At last he came to a room. There was no fire in it; only plenty of 
light. He saw also another room, on entering which he found three 
of his brothers—the eldest and the two next to him. The eldest 
called out: “Oh, my brother! are you here? You would better run 
away. The skeleton will come soon.” “Oh! I will kill it,” he said. 
“ My brother, I do not think you can live if you stay here,” the elder 
brother continued. “TI have come to take you away,” answered 
Ot‘hegwenhda. “ We can not walk,” answered the three brothers; 
“the skeleton has eaten our flesh.” On looking at them, he saw that 
their limbs were bare vones. After he had rubbed them with his 
spittle, they were covered with flesh as before, and his brothers were 
well and strong again. Thereupor he said: “TI want you to start 
home now. I will go to find our other brothers.” 

The three brothers now went home. When their mother saw them, 
she began to cry, thinking they were ghosts, and, seizing a club, she 
drove them out. They found their father, who was very glad to 
see them, and they sat down on the rocks with him. 

Ot‘hegwenhda, now returning to the crossing, went along the eastern 
trail to the end. There he saw nothing and wondered whence Gania- 
gwaihegowa came. At last he noticed an opening in the ground, and, 
entering it, he went down. It was very dark within. “There must 
be a skeleton here,” thought he, looking around. Going farther, he 
came to a room in which was abundant light from rotten wood all 
around. Farther on ne came to a second room, in which were three 
of his brothers too weak to move, all their flesh having been eaten 
away. Having brought flesh to their imbs by means of his spittle, he 
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sent them home. Their mother, thinking that they were ghosts, cried ; 
then she drove them out to the rocks, where they found their father 
and brothers. 

Ot‘hegwenhda now went along the northern trail until he came to 
a small opening, where he stopped a moment. At this time a whirl- 
wind came straight upon him, causing him to run to the shelter of 
a great maple tree near by. In a short time he heard the sound of a 
blow on the other side of the tree. Looking toward the spot. he 
saw an Onwi (Winged Snake) lying dead, for coming in the whirl- 
wind, it had struck the tree and in this way had been killed. The 
boy now went to the edge of the opening, where he heard the noise 
caused by a second great whirlwind. “TI shall die this time surely,” 
thought he, as he saw a multitude of winged snakes borne by the 
whirlwind. Again as he stood behind a tree, they rushed far beyond. 
Thereupon he ran to the other side of the opening. Presently the 
whirlwind of snakes *** came back; this time he lay down on the roots, 
on the opposite side of the tree, until the snakes rushed by and far 
away. Now, putting the fetish on his hand, it stood up alive: he 
asked, “ What am I to do with these snakes that are chasing me?” 
“Oh! make a large fire across their trail,” was the reply. Gathering 
boughs and sticks into a great pile, he set fire to the western end of 
it, saying to the wind, “Oh, my grandfather! send a breeze on the 
western end of this pile.” His grandfather heard him, and soon there 
was a mighty fire. When well kindled, he said, “ Let the breeze be 
still.” Immediately it died out. Very soon the snakes came on 
again in the whirlwind, and rushing into the fire, every one was 
killed. 

Now free, Ot‘hegwenhda hurried along the northern trail again 
until he came to a second one leading toward the northeast. Once 
more taking out the fetish, he asked, “‘ Which way shall I go?” 
“North,” was the answer. So he went on. Soon he saw a trail 
going toward the northwest, but he kept straight on his own trail 
to the end. At first he saw nothing there, but after a long search he 
found an opening near a birch tree which stood at the end of the 
trail. On entering, he came to a room in which an old man sat 
smoking. ‘ What can that old man be doing,” thought he. Pres- 
ently the old man straightened up, saying: “ I am weak this morning. 
It seems to me somebody is around here. J thought the man who 
guarded the opening said the Hongak family were all dead.” Rais- 
ing his head, the old man looked, and as he looked, his eyes seemed 
to stand out from his head. At length he saw the boy, to whom he 
said: “My nephew, I am glad you have come to visit me. T am 
going to try whether I can find what luck (or orenda) you have. So 
saying, he shook a rattle made of Dagwanoenyent, saying sdwa. 
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“No,” said Ot‘hegwenhda, “TI will try your orenda or magic power.” 
“Oh,-no! I will try first,” said the old man, whose name was De- 
waqsent‘hwis (Flea). Thereupon they disputed until they came to 
blows. Throwing down the rattle, the old man struck the boy with 
one hand. Immediately the old man’s arm fell off; he struck with 
the other hand, whereupon the other arm fell off. Then he kicked 
at the youth with one leg, and that broke off; he kicked with the 
ether leg, which likewise dropped off. The old man was now 
merely head and body. The arms and the legs tried to get back into 
their places, but Ot‘hegwenhda rushed around to push them away, 
and shot an arrow through the old man. Immediately the arrow, 
taking root, became a small tree. Though fastened to the earth, the 
old man tried to bite Ot‘hegwenhda, but the moment he did so, his 
head flew off. The boy pounded the body to bits. Jumping and 
dancing around, he said, “Oh! my uncle is all in pieces.” In the 
old man’s lodge he found a second room, in which were the last 
three of his brothers, who were as weak and wretched as were the 
others. These he cured in like manner and sent home. Their mother 
drove them out of the lodge, whence they went and sat down on the 
rocks with their father and six brothers. 

After his brothers had gone home Ot‘hegwenhda, taking out the 
fetish, asked it, “ Is there anything on the northeastern trail?” “ Not 
much. Still you will save some people, if you go there,” was the 
reply. “Is there trouble in the northwest?” the youth asked. “ Yes; 
but not very much,” was the answer. Keeping on to the end of the 
northwestern trail, Ot‘hegwenhda found a‘lodge without a door, at 
which he thought, “ How can I get into this lodge?” Peeping through 
a crack, he saw within an old woman of the Onweaunt people, who 
was singing, “ Ot‘hegwenhda is coming, Ot‘hegwenhda is coming.” 
“ Well, she knows I am here,” thought the boy. Presently, saying, 
“TJ will go out and play,” she went into a small but very deep lake, 
called Dyunyudenodes, also Dedyoendjongoqden,?** going way down 
into the water. After a while her tail appeared moving around in 
a circle on the water. As the lake was very small she was near the 
shore. The boy saw on the tail two small objects like fins, which in 
rubbing against each other made music. After the old woman had 
played a while, she started to come out. Seeing the boy, she said, 
“My grandson, do not kill me; I never killed any of your people.” 
“Tf you give me something, I won’t kill you,” answered the boy. 
“Well, I will give you one of these points on my tail;” and taking 
off one, she said, “ Keep this; it is good to find out your luck with.” 
“What shall I do when I want to use it?” asked the youth. “ Put 
it under your head when you go to sleep; you will have a dream, and 
the dream will tell you what you want to know,” she replied. 
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Now the boy went home with the old woman. On entering her 
lodge and looking around, he saw an opening in the ground; going 
through this, he found a great many people almost dead. To these 
he said, “ My friends, I have come to help you, so you may live a 
little longer.” Having spat on his hands, he rubbed each one of 
them, whereupon all were well straightway, and went out into the 
open air. He asked all where they came from and told them what 
direction to take to go home. One said, “I came from Hetgen 
Tgastende.” There were ten with him; they were Donyonda peo- 
ple. “Go toward the southwest for five days,” the youth told him. 
Another said, “ We came from Gawenogowanenne.” “Go west: 
ward five days’ journey,” he ordered. Twenty followed him; they 
were Teqdoon people. A third person said, “We came from Dyoenh- . 
danédes;” these were Dihdih people.**° “Go toward the northeast,” 
he directed them. A fourth person said, “ We live in Dyonondaden- 
yon; **? our chief’s name is Honigonowanen.” These were Djoq- 
gweani**§ people. Ot‘hegwenhda said: “ I must go to pay you a visit. 
You have twenty days’ journey before you.” 

All went home. When they were gone, Ot‘hegwenhda went back 
to the old woman, whom he asked, “ Why did you shut up these 
people?” “T did not shut them up,” she replied. “ Well, they were 
in your lodge,” he continued. “ Yes, but my husband, who is a 
man-eater, did it,” she responded. ‘“ Does he live here? What is 
his name?” he asked. “ He lives on another trail,” she replied; “his 
name is Dewaqsent‘hwis (the Weeper, or Flea).” The boy, laugh- 
ing, asked, “ Was that old man your husband? Oh! I killed him 
some time ago.” “Are you sure?” “ Yes,” he said. “ Well, then I 
am glad. I never liked him. Your people are safe now, for you 
killed the man who always hunted them.” The boy said, “TI will let 
you live this time, but I will kill you if you ever chase my people.” 

Ot‘hegwenhda now went on the northeastern trail until he came to 
a lodge in which he heard singing in a very low voice: “ The young- 
est son of Hongak is going all over the world. We wish he would 
come to visit us.” Then the song ceased, and a woman’s voice said, 
“T feel worse this morning.” “Let us go out and play and feel 
well,” answered the man’s voice. Coming out, with the boy follow- 
ing them, they went to some white flints as large as a lodge. Pick- 
ing up one of these stones, the woman threw it into the air. It fell 
on her head but did not hurt her a bit. Then she threw it to the 
man who, having caught it, threw it back. Thus they played some 
time until the woman said, “Let us. go home.” “Very well,” 
answered the man. Ot‘hegwenhda hurried on before them. After 
they had entered the lodge, the man said: “ It seems as though some 
one were here. I will go and look outside.” On going out and 
finding the boy, he said, “ My grandson, what are you doing here? ” 
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The youth replied, “I have come just to visit you.” ‘Come inside 
then,” was the response. “ Ot‘hegwenhda has come,” said the man to 
his wife, who turned, saying: “ My grandson, I am glad you have 
come. We have been waiting for a long time to see you. Now we 
will tell you why we wish you to be powerful. We know that 
you have killed the man-eater, Dewaqsent‘hwis, and the skeletons ot 
Tsodiqgwadon and Ganiagwaihegowa. There are many people under 
our lodge and we want you to free them.” At one corner of the 
room was an opening through which the boy passed into a second 
very large room, in which he found a multitude of people without 
flesh and almost dead. He rubbed them with spittle, thus curing 
them, after which he brought them out. ‘“ Now,” said he, “ you are 
all free and need have no further fear, for the evil people are all 
dead.” He then asked all where they came from. One party, the 
Djoniaik people, said they came from Diogegas he Teawenonde 
(Hickory Point). ‘“ You go southward fifty days,” he told them; and 
they went. The second party, the Gaisgense people, said they came 
from Gendowane (Great Meadow). ‘“ You go toward the southeast.” 
he told them. A third party, the Djagwiu people, said they came 
from Gahadowane (Great Forest). ‘“ You go toward the southeast,” 
he told them. A fourth party, the Ogenhwan people, said they came 
from Diodonhwendjiagon (Broken Land). <A fifth party, the 
Gwaqgwa people, said they came from Hehdon dydondaien (June- 
berry Tree Grove). “Go directly westward a day and a half,” was 
the command. A sixth party, the Guro **° people, said that they came 
from Nitgendasédyea (Beyond the Narrow Opening). “ You travel 
toward the south five days’ journey.” he said. Three were left who 
did not remember at first where they came from. Then they said, 
“We think that the old people called the place we came from Steep 
Opening.” “Then you go northeastward,” said the youth. Ot‘he- 
egwenhda was left there alone. The man and woman who had been 
guarding the people just liberated now thanked him; they. too, were 
then free from Dewaqsent*hwits, the man-eater, who, being master 
of the skeletons, had forced them all to work for him in capturing 
and confining people for him to eat. “Now,” said Otthegwenhda, 
“let all the trails disappear. Trails are not to be made across the 
world to deceive people.” Thereupon the trails all vanished. 

Then the youth went to his own lodge, where he found his father 
and his nine brothers, sitting on a great flat stone. “Oh!” said the 
youth, “ why do you not go inside where my mcther is?” Hagowanen 
answered, “ Your mother drove us out.” Ot‘hegwenhda, going into 
the lodge, asked: “ Mother, what have you done? Are you aot glad 
that I brought my father and brothers back?” ‘“ Did you find and 
bring them home?” asked his mother. ‘“ Yes, I did,” he replied. 
Then the woman was sorry. She invited them in, and they came into 
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the lodge and all were happy. After he had been home a while 
Ot‘hegwenhda said to his family: “I must visit my friends, the 
Djoqgweani in Dionondadenion. It is not far from here,” he said. 
They had to let him go and do what he liked, for he possessed the 
most potent orenda. 

Ot‘hegwenhda soon came to a lake called Onyudetdji (Rough 
Lake). Putting on the water a piece of slate, he said, “I want you 
to take me across.” Sitting upon the slate, it carried him quickly 
over the water to the other side, where he left it, saying: “ Wait here 
until I return. Then I shall need your help again.” Soon reaching 
Dionondadenion, a beautiful country, he inquired until he found the 
chief’s lodge. When he entered he saw an old man, to whom he said: 
“T have come to see you.” The old man was silent. The youth spoke 
again, but received no answer. ‘Why do you not speak?” thought he. 
A third time he spoke, whereupon the old man replied, “ Why do 
you not hurry and eat up all my people?” “TI have never killed any 
of your people. I have saved many of them from Dewagqsent‘hwis, 
and I thought you would be glad,” said the youth. “ Well, there is 
a man around here eating up all my people. He looks like you, 
though he is an old man.” “I came to help you,” said Ot‘hegwenhda, 
“and I will kill this man.” ‘“ Well, he is coming now,” said Honi- 
goneowanen. Presently a man kicked the door open and came in, 
saying, “I have come to see-you a few moments.” His mouth was 
smeared with fresh blood. Ot‘hegwenhda, standing up, said: “I have 
come to fight with you. You will have to conquer me before you kill 
these people.” “Very well,” said the man-eater, whose name was 
Djiniondagqses; **° “ come out.” Thereupon they went out, and they 
fought until night; then until dawn. Next morning Ot‘hegwenhda 
was nothing but bones, while the man-eater, too, had lost all his 
flesh. The two skeletons fought all that day, and when night came, 
their bodies were broken up, nothing being left but the two skulls. 
The skulls fought all night, and when daylight came the skull of 
Djiniondaqses was crushed to pieces. The skull of Otthegwenhda 
was sound, and it kept on rolling over the ground where he had 
fought. As it rolled around, the bones of his body began to reattach 
themselves to it, and soon the skeleton was complete. Then the 
skeleton rolled in the blood and flesh where he had fought, and 
straightway the flesh and blood grew to it, until at last Ot‘hegwenhda 
stood up sound and well as ever. 

When Ot‘hegwenhda went into the chief’s lodge, Honigoneowa- 
nen said: “I am very glad and thank you. I will now give you my 
daughter, and when you are old enough, you shall marry her.” Othe- 
gwenhda took the chief’s daughter to Hetgen Tgastende and they 
lived there. 
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70. OxrEzonpon AND HareNr‘Hwus *? (THE PLANTERS) 


Okteondon was a youth who lived with his maternal uncle, 
Haiefit‘hwus, in an arborlike lodge in the forest. From his earliest 
babyhood Okteondon lay carefully hidden from the eyes of the 
people, having been for this purpose securely fastened under the 
roots of a large tree, around which his uncle had erected his lodge.*** 
Okteondon had now reached the age of puberty. 

One day while Haiefit‘hwus was in the neighboring field planting 
corn, he heard his nephew singing in a loud voice: “ Now, I am 
rising. Now, Iam rising.” Dropping his planting-stick and shout- 
ing, “ No, my nephew, you are not ready yet; you are in too great a 
hurry,” Haiefit‘hwus ran home, where he found that Okteondon 
had raised his head by partially uprooting and overturning the 
sheltering tree. Haiefit‘hwus therefore pushed him back into his 
place, admonishing him, “I will tell you when it is time for you to 
arise.” 

The next day Haient‘hwus again went out to plant corn. He had 
hardly reached the field when he heard once more his nephew begin 
to sing and to strive to arise. Haient‘hwus at once started for the 
lodge, running with so much haste that he lost on the way all his 
seed corn from his seeding basket. When he reached home he found 
the tree half uprooted and leaning far over to one side. So he pushed 
his nephew back into his place, but he was unable to reset the tree as 
firmly or as nearly upright as it was before. 

On the third day Haiefit‘hwus again went out to finish his corn 
planting, but the moment that he began to drop the grains of corn 
he heard still again the singing of his nephew. So Haient*hwus with- 
out delay rushed back to the lodge, but while running he heard an 
awful crash and crackling of limbs, from which he knew that the 
tree had fallen. When he reached the lodge he found Okteondon 
sitting-on the ground. Haient*hwus did not return to the field to 
complete his corn planting, but rémained in his home to look after 
his nephew and to make the necessary preparations for the coming 
marriage of the young man. 

Early the next morning they heard sounds outside the lodge, and 
shortly afterward a woman and a beautiful younger woman, who 
were Wadi‘oniondies, entered the lodge. One of the women, address- 
ing Okteondon, said, “I have come purposely to take you home 
with me.” “It is well. I consent,” answered the youth, who started 
at once to cross the lodge to accompany her and her companion. 
But Haiefit‘hwus stopped him with the remark: “ You must not go 
yet. You have friends who are coming to escort you, and must wait 
for them.” Then “The Planter” hastened to prepare some food to 
eat, and for this purpose placed a large kettle of hominy over the 
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fire. About the time that the hominy was ready three young men 
came into the lodge, who were invited by Haient‘hwus to eat. When 
Okteondon, the young men, and Haient‘hwus had eaten the boiled 
hominy, the old man began to pack some garments in a /small 
bundle. When he had finished his parcel, he said to his nephew, 
“When any one of your friends is in need of things such as these 
you will find them in this parcel.” 

Then Okteondon, after putting on his snowshoes, instructed his 
friends, saying: “ You must follow me, and in doing so you must 
step in my tracks;” then he started. The three young men in step- 
ping in his tracks found that it was like walking on solid ground, 
although the earth was covered deep with snow. Toward evening 
they came to a place where they saw smoke floating like clouds among 
the trees. When they drew near to an opening they saw a number 
of fires, around which were four young women. Thereupon Okteon- 
don. addressing his companions, said: “ We will stop here and kindle 
our fires near these women.” When their fires were burning briskly 
Okteondon, going up to the four young women, who had kettles of 
hominy boiling over their fires, overturned the kettles and scattered 
the fires with his feet. This greatly angered the women except the 
last, who was the youngest. After doing this Okteondon returned to 
his friends, and remarking that he was going out to hunt for fresh 
meat, started off into the forest. He had not gone far when he came 
to a tree on which he saw marks made by the claws of a bear. 
Walking up to the tree he exclaimed: “Thou who art in this tree, 
come forth.” Ina moment a bear came forth, which he killed; after 
dressing it he brought the meat to the camp. Then he said, “T am 
going to fetch my uncle’s kettle,” and passing around a big tree 
standing near the camp, he returned with a large kettle. In this 
kettle they placed the meat to cook over their fire. When the meat 
was cooked they sat down and ate it. After they were through eating 
Okteondon said: “ Let us now go to our wives. I wish you to fellow 
my advice, too. Take none of this meat to your wives, for if you do 
we shall have bad luck. Some misfortune will befall us.” When 
they reached the camp of the young women they found that the latter 
had hominy cooked and were cooling it. They sat with their backs 
turned toward the men. The youngest sister, whom Okteondon 
claimed as his wife, asked him to come over and eat with her. The 
others said nothing. Okteondon ate, but the other men cid not. 
That night they slept with the women. Hotthoh,** one of the three 
men who accompanied Okteondon, was naked. He had a hole slit 
through the skin of his hip, in which he carried his war club. He 
chose the eldest of the Wadi‘oniondies **** sisters, and Okteondon the 
youngest. The women kept their canoe near the four fires, and when 
they undressed they placed their outdoor garments in the canoe. 
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The next morning the men returned to their fires. One of the men, 
however, had lost his leggings and his moccasins, for the woman with 
whom he had slept had robbed him of them. ‘The sisters warmed up 
the cold hominy for their breakfast, and after eating it went aboard 
their canoes and sailed away through the air, leaving a trail **° therein. 

In the camp of the men Okteondon opened his pouch and, taking 
therefrom a pair of leggings and a pair of moccasins, he gave them 
to the man who had been robbed of his own. When the men had 
prepared and eaten their breakfast, and had made the necessary pro- 
vision for their journey, they started off, following the trail of the 
canoe of the women, which was plainly visible in the air. Toward 
evening they again saw smoke in the distance ahead. When yet 
some distance from it Okteondon said: “ We will encamp here.” 
Again going over to the camp of the women, he walked through their 
fires and upset the kettles of hominy. Then returning to his own 
camp, he went out to hunt, in order to get meat for the supper of 
his friends. But he had to go a long distance before finding any 
game, for the woman who stole the foolish man’s leggings had 
stretched them out over the country, her very long arms describing an 
imaginary circle with them, at the same time telling the game ani- 
mals included therein to go outside of this circle. So Okteondon 
had to do likewise before he could find a bear. Finally he killed 
one, the carcass of which he brought into camp. When he returned 
to camp he upbraided his three companions with the words: “ You 
have been the cause of my being tired by your folly. You know 
that I forbade you taking anything to the women, even a small por- 
tion of meat. But you failed to obey my advice, and I have now 
experienced some of the effects.” Procuring a kettle in the same 
way as he had done before, Okteondon then proceeded to cook the 
bear’s flesh. When it was done he and his companions ate their 
evening meal. After they were through eating they went over to 
the camp of the women, where they found them sitting each with a 
bark dish of hot hominy on her knees, which she was cooling. They 
sat with their faces turned toward home and with their backs to- 
ward the camp of the men. The youngest of the sisters asked Ok- 
teondon to eat with her. Later, separating into pairs, they all went 
to bed together. As the night passed Okteondon grew angrier and 
angrier, and so he lay awake. At last, when he thought that all 
were asleep, he said, addressing a tall tree standing near the canoe 
which contained the clothes of the women: “I want you, Tree, to 
bend down to me.” Thereupon the tree bent down to him and Ok- 
teondon placed the canoe among its topmost branches. Then he 
said, ‘“ Now I want you to stand upright again,” and the Tree again 
resumed its erect position. He immediately added, “T desire you, 
Tree, to be covered with ice,” and it soon so happened. Okteondon 
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did this because he was angered by the action of the women in driv- 
ing the game away, thus causing him to go so far to hunt to find 
the bear he had killed, and in having stolen the leggings and moc- 
casins of one of his companions. 

Early the next morning Okteondon and his companions returned 
to their camp fires. When the women arose they could not find the 
canoe in which their outdoor garments were kept. So they had to 
run around from place to place naked, trying in vain to find them. 
At last they discovered the canoe in the top of the tree; whereupon 
the eldest of the sisters said, “I will try to get it down.” Moistening 
both her hands and feet with saliva, which she rubbed thoroughly 
into them, the nails on her fingers and toes presently grew long 
and powerful, resembling the claws of a bear. Then the woman 
began to climb the tree. She succeeded in getting halfway up the 
icy trunk when, losing her grip, she slid down, her powerful nails 
tearing the ice as she slipped, until she struck the ground in a sitting 
posture. She made several attempts to reach the canoe but each time 
failed. All the sisters talked together over the situation, finally 
deciding that no one but Okteondon had played them this mean 
trick. When they asked him about it, he replied, “I put your canoe 
on the tree top because you insulted me and so made me angry.” 
The women all promised that they would not do such things again ° 
if he would get the canoe for them. So, relenting, Okteondon asked 
the Tree to bend down a second time. As the top reached the ground, 
Okteondon took the canoe therefrom, which he gave back to the 
women. They were then able to dress themselves. After doing so, 
they took their food out of the canoe, and, having cooked and eaten 
their morning meal, they continued their journey homeward in the 
canoe. Shortly the four men followed them, keeping the trail all 
day. 

Toward evening the men noticed before them smoke in the dis- 
tance. When they drew near it they saw that it arose from the 
middle of a great lake covered with smooth ice. The four sisters 
were encamped in the middle of this lake, and Okteondon told his 
friends that he would make ready to camp on the ice, too. Gathering 
a handful of dry leaves and hemlock boughs, he said to his com- 
panions: “ Be cautious and follow my steps. Be sure that each of 
you step exactly in my tracks.” When near the camp of the women 
Okteondon remarked, “ We will camp here.” Laying down his hand- 
ful of wood, it at once increased in size, becoming a great pile, where- 
upon he said, “I want a fire to be here”; and there was there imme- 
diately a fire. Then he scattered the handful of hemlock boughs on 
one side of the fire, saying, “In this place shall be our lodge and 
beds,” and straightway there was a lodge, and within were beds for 
every one present. 
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Now, the home of the sisters was on the shore of this lake, but they 
had camped in the middle of its waters in order to see how the 
four men would act and to ascertain what orenda they had. 

Early in the night the women came to the camp of the men but did 
not sleep with them, returning to their own camp instead. In the 
morning the women went to their home on the shore of the lake. 
When they arrived there their mother asked them, “ What husband 
has the most orenda?” They answered unanimously, “ Okteondon.” 
When the men awoke in the morning they saw the shore of the lake 
lined with great crowds of people, who were expecting the return of 
the women with their husbands. When ready to start, Okteondon 
said to the three men, “ We will now go to the women, but you must 
be very cautious and must not look up at the people.” Then the four 
men started from their camp on the ice for the shore. When they 
had gone but a short distance, three of them heard a voice singing, 
Gwa” w@onénion’d?, which means, “Lo! It is raining bones.” 
These words were heard a second time, sounding nearer; then sud- 
denly the men heard a swift rushing sound, and a mass of dry bones 
swept rustling past them on the ice.**# Okteondon steadied his re- 
maining friends with the curt remark, “ One of ushas looked up.” At 
that moment all the people on the shore suddenly disappeared, with 
the exception of the old woman [Kahenchitahonk], a noted witch, 
the mother of the girls who were bringing home their husbands. 
She walked back and forth along the shore, singing: “ Okteondon is 
my son-in-law. Okteondon is my son-in-law.” When Okteondon and 
his two remaining companions reached the shore, the old woman, 
after inviting the men to follow her, started for her home. Having 
arrived there, she said, “I am going to see whether my daughters 
have prepared something to eat; so you wait here until I return.” 
Now the lodge of the old woman was built of ice. So while she was 
away, Okteondon, taking a small bundle of sticks, said, “ Let these 
burn!” Straightway the pile of sticks became large and took fire, 
burning so briskly as to give out great heat. Then Okteondon said 
to the two men: “ The old woman will bring food for us to eat, but 
you two must not eat it. I alone will eat it, for it will not hurt me.” 
So saying, he made a hole through the ice into which he thrust a reed. 
In a short time the old woman returned, saying: “ Son-in-law, I have 
brought you a small quantity of something to eat. It is the custom, 
you know, to eat only a little after a long journey.” Taking the bark 
bowl, Okteondon ate all the food, which ran through the reed into 
the ground. This food was hominy (snow) and_ bloodsuckers 
(clouds). In a short time the old woman returned with another 
bowl, saying: “TI have brought more for you to eat. This is hominy 
cooked with maple sugar” (it was wild flint that floats on water). 
Now the lodge of the old woman was becoming full of holes from the 
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heat of the fire, whereupon she exclaimed, “Whw! My son-in-law 
has spoiled my lodge. Let us go to the lodge of my daughter.” 
Going thither, they found something good to eat (i. e., food which 
was not the product of the arts of sorcery). 

In the night when all had retired the wife of Okteondon told him | 
in confidence: “My mother will try to kill you (by testing your 
orenda). She does not care much about the other two men, for she 
knows just what powers of orenda they have, and that she can take 
their lives whenever she wishes to do so.” So toward evening of the 
next day the old woman, Kahenchitahonk, said: “Whw’/ I think 
that it is going to be terribly cold tonight. I will get some large 
logs to make a fire to warm my back during the night.” So bringing 
great logs into the lodge from the woods, she made a hot fire. The 
wife of Okteondon said to her husband: “ My mother will say to- 
night, ‘I dreamed that my son-in-law must go to hunt to kill the 
S‘hadahgeah, and that he must return to this lodge before the door- 
flap, which he swings shut behind him in going out, stops swinging, 
because if these things are not performed something direful will 
happen.’” There were then only two men besides Okteondon in the 
lodge, for the third companion of Okteondon, Hois‘heqtoni,**® had 
been turned into bones on the lake by the collapsing of the power of 
his orenda. In the middle of the night the old woman, Kahenchita- 
honk, began to groan horribly and to writhe and toss in her sleep. 
Finally she rolled out of her bed into the fire with such force that she 
scattered the firebrands and coals about the lodge. Quickly rising 
from his bed, Okteondon struck his mother-in-law on the head with 
the corn-pounder, to awaken her, calling out, “ Well, mother-in-law, 
what are you doing, and what is your trouble?’ Thereupon the old 
woman, sitting up, said: “Oh! I have just had a dream. I dreamed 
that you, my son-in-law, must kill S‘hadahgeah **® tomorrow and 
bring his body in here, before the door-flap, which you will swing shut 
behind you in going out, stops swinging, because if these things are 
not performed something direful will happen.” ‘“ Oh, mother-in-law ! 
Go to sleep now; we will attend to this matter in the morning,” 
answered Okteondon. So Kahenchitahonk lay down again and 
slept. ‘ 

The next morning Okteondon was ready to perform his task. 
Taking hairs from his wife’s head, he tied them end to end, making 
a cord long enough for his purpose; then tying one end of this 
cord to the door-flap, he gave the other end of it to his wife, bidding 
her to pull the door-flap to and fro, so as to keep it swinging, until 
he came back from shooting S‘hadahgeah. Okteondon then started 
out to hunt for his victim, but he had not gone far from the lodge be- 
fore he saw S‘hadahgeah perched on a cloud. He let fly one of his 
arrows, which kept its course until it struck the bird. When S‘hadah- 
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geah fell to the ground Okteondon picked it up and carried it back 
to the lodge. 

Now when the old witch saw that the door-flap did not stop swing- 
ing, she was very angry. She pushed it to, but unknown to her the 
daughter kept it swinging to and fro. At this time Okteondon, 
striding in, threw the bird on the ground, saying, “There! you have 
him for your ‘eat-all’ feast (gaqgsahon).” “Oh, son-in-law!” said 
the old woman; “you must give me one of the wings for a fan; my 
old one is now worn out.” “Oh no!” said Okteondon; “you can 
not have it,” and he threw the bird on the fire to remove its feathers. 
Then Hot‘hoh, Okteondon’s friend, placed a kettle of water over 
the fire. When the feathers were burned off Sthadahgeah, Okteon- 
don, after cutting up its body, put all the pieces into the kettle. 
When it was cooked, he took out the flesh and skimmed off every 
drop of fat from the soup. ‘“ Now,” said the old woman, “ you must 
invite all the men of distinction in the village.” “I will invite 
whom I please,” said Okteondon, “and do just as I like.” Going 
out of doors, he shouted, “TI invite you, all Dagwanoenyents, to an 
‘eat-all’ (gagsahon) feast.” Soon they began to come one after 
another. When all were present, Okteondon said: “I have invited 
you to a feast in which everything must be consumed. You must eat 
the meat, drink the soup, chew the bones and swallow them.” So 
they began to eat, and soon they had devoured everything, leaving 
not a drop of grease or fat, nor a bit of bone; then the Dagwanoen- 
yents laughed, feeling good when they had finished their task. They 
boisterously exclaimed, “It made a fine meal; it was her late hus- 
band’s flesh.” 

Kahenchitahonk, the great witch, notorious and cruel, was now 
ferociously angry. Seizing the wooden pestle, or corn-pounder, she 
struck the Dagwanoenyents with it, whereupon they fled at once from 
the lodge, some going out of the smoke-hole, some through the 
doorway, and others in their great haste making large rents in the 
walls of the lodge, through which they escaped. When she had 
driven them all out of the lodge, she said: “I think the coming 
night will be very cold; so I must fetch wood for the fire.” Bring- 
ing much wood, she then made a great fire, saying, “ Now, I will 
be able to warm my back”; then she went to sleep with her back 
to the fire. The wife of Okteondon said to him: “ My mother will 
dream again tonight and will exclaim, ‘I dreamed that my son-in- 
law killed the White Beaver and brought it here before*the door- 
flap, which he will fling back in going out, stopped swinging, and 
that if he does not return before the door-flap stops swinging, some- 
thing direful will happen to us.’” Late in the night all over the 
lodge they heard the old woman groaning, and rolling and tossing 
about; finally she fell into the fire, scattering the coals around the 
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lodge. Jumping up and seizing the corn-pounder, Okteondon struck 
the old woman on the head to awaken her, saying to her, “ You must 
be dreaming about me, mother-in-law?” “Oh, yes! I am dreaming 
about you,” she muttered in reply. ‘“ You dream about no one else, 
T think,” said Okteondon. “ Well,” she said, “I do dream about you, 
for I fear something may happen, but you are powerful through 
your orenda (magic power). I will tell you what the dream said 
to me; it said that my son-in-law must kill the White Beaver, and 
that if the door-flap which he flings back in going out stops swinging 
before he returns with the dead Beaver, something direful will 
happen.” “ Oh, mother-in-law! go back to sleep; that is a small 
matter, nothing,” said Okteondon. 

Early in the morning Okteondon fastened the string made from 
his wife’s hair to the door-flap, as he had done in the former ordeal, 
and bade his wife thereby keep it swinging to and fro while he 
was gone, as she had done before. Then he went out, flinging the 
door-flap back as he passed through. Then, running to a knoll 
on which stood a butternut tree, and taking a nut from it, he hur- 
ried to a neighboring lake, where he cast the nut into the water, 
shouting a challenge, “ You who live in this lake come forth.” At 
once the water, rising, rushed toward him, following him until it 
reached the knoll, where it stopped. Okteondon saw the White 


Beaver looking out over the water, and, taking an arrow from his. 


quiver and drawing his bow, shot the White Beaver, killing it. 
Seizing its body, he hurried home with it. When he reached the 
doorway he found the old woman trying to hold the flap to prevent 
it from swinging to and fro and uttering words charged with her 
orenda to accomplish her purpose. When Okteondon threw White 
Beaver into the lodge the old woman said: “Oh, son-in-law! you 
are to make me a pouch of the skin of- White Beaver.” “Oh, no! I 
will do what I like with it,” he replied, casting it on the fire to 
singe off the hair. Putting a kettle over the fire, Hot‘hoh soon had 
water boiling. Then the body of White Beaver having been cut 
up, the pieces were placed in the kettle to cook. Thereupon Okte- 
ondon’s mother-in-law said to him: “ Oh, son-in-law! I want you to 
invite all the men of importance of this place to the feast.” Okte- 
ondon answered: “Oh, no! IT will invite only such persons as I 
choose.” When the flesh of White Beaver was cooked Okteondon 
removed the pieces from the kettle to cool; then he went out of the 
lodge, calling aloud: “T invite you, all Dagwanoenyents, to come to 
a feast of ‘eat-all’ (gagsahon).” Soon they came crowding into 
the lodge, as they had at the first feast, and Okteondon said: “ You 
must eat up everything to the very last bit. Here are the meat, the 
soup, and the bones; you must eat all and even lick the bowls.” 
So they began to eat; they ate the meat, drank the oily broth, and 
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the crunching of bones could be heard as they devoured them. 
Lastly they licked the bark bowls. When they had finished their 
task they were satisfied and began to laugh: “ /Zi, hi, hi! That was 
good meat, the old woman’s brother.” The old woman was very 
angry and, taking up the corn-pounder, attacked them, driving them 
from the lodge. 

After the feast was over, the -wife of Okteondon told him that 
the next trial was one among all others the most severe and exacting. 
She said to him: “ My mother will say tonight, ‘I dreamed that my 
son-in-law was killed and skinned, and that I made a pouch of his 
skin.’ I do hope you can survive this ordeal.” In reply Okteondon 
said, ‘“* When she kills and skins me and places my flesh in a bark 
bowl, you must set the bowl on the top of the lodge.” Toward even- 
ing Kahenchitahonk, the old witch, muttered, “The sky is clear, so 
we shall have a very cold night, and I must get logs to make a big 
fire.” At night she made a great fire in the lodge, and after all had 
retired she began to moan and toss in her sleep; finally she rolled into 
the fire, scattering the firebrands around the room. Quickly rising 
and seizing the corn-pounder, Okteondon struck her on the head, 
saying: “Oh, mother-in-law! What is the matter? What are you 
doing? What are you dreaming about?” She replied, “I dreamed 
that I killed you and made a pouch of your skin.” Okteondon 
replied, “ Oh! go to sleep now; we will see to that in the morning.” 
So the next morning Okteondon said, “ Now, mother-in-law, I am 
ready.” Thereupon the great witch laid on the ground a piece of 
bark sufficiently large for the purpose, telling Okteondon to lie down 
upon it. When he did so, she knocked him on the head with a elub, 
killing him. Then she carefully flayed him,**? removing the skin with 
the hands and feet attached to it. Afterward she placed all the 
flesh in a large bark bowl. As soon as the wife of Okteondon saw 
her put the last piece into the bowl, she placed the bowl on the top 
of the lodge. Then the old woman next cheerfully sewed up the skin 
in the form of a pouch, which she distended by blowing into it. This 
done, she hung it over the flames, poking the fire to make it blaze. 
As the pouch swayed to and fro over the fire, the old woman gleefully 
began to sing, “Oh! what a nice pouch have I; no one living has such 
a pouch.” Every time she poked the fire the pouch swayed more 
quickly to and fro, until at last it began to sing, “ Oh! were the wind 
only out of me.” The old woman kept on stirring the fire while 
the pouch swayed to and fro faster and faster. “Oh, what a beauti- 
ful pouch have I,” said she; “it even sings.” After a while the 
pouch made a noise, and with a bAw/ went flying up through the 
smoke-hole. As it flew out, the old woman cried, “Oh! I have lost 
my pouch; it has run away from me.” She hurried to the doorway, 
and in going out she met her son-in-law coming in alive and well. 
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It was now Okteondon’s turn. That night he had a dream, groan- 
ing and rolling around until his mother-in-law, arising, struck 
him on the head with the corn-pounder, saying: “ Wake up! What 
is the matter? Are you dreaming?” “Oh! I had a dream,” said he. 
“Well, what was it?” said the old woman. “I dreamed,” he told 
her, “that I,must hunt and kill the great Ganiagwaihe and give a 
feast. J will invite all the people in the village.” The next morning 
Okteondon killed the Ganiagwaihe, and having brought it into the 
lodge, singed it and cut it up while Hot'hoh set a kettle of water over 
the fire. When the flesh of Ganiagwaihe was cooked, Okteondon said 
to his mother-in-law, “Go and invite all to come.” So going out, 
che invited all those personages whom she herself liked. While she 
was gone, Okteondon said to his wife and his two friends who had 
accompanied him from his uncle’s home, “ You must get out of this 
lodge at once”; so they fled from it. Then all the newly invited 
guests entered—the old woman, her other two daughters, and the 
people of the place. Addressing them, Okteondon said: “ Here is the 
flesh, the fat, and the bones. Eat all up clean; I leave all to you.” 
One of the chiefs said to the people, “We have now all eaten.” 
Passing out of the lodge, Okteondon ran around it, singing, “ Let 
this lodge become stone and the ground under it stone, so that the 
greatest witch can not get out of it, and then let it become red-hot.” 
So while the people were inside the lodge eating and drinking and 
saying, “/Zoho/ this is a grand feast,” the building began to grow 
hotter and hotter, until finally it became red-hot. Some one on the 
inside exclaimed so loud that he was heard without, “ Let us get out 
of here as fast as we can; something is wrong!” They tried to do 
so, but they could not get out. One leaped up to the spot where 
the smoke-hole had been, but those outside heard him knock his head 
against the solid stone roof and fall back. Soon another said, “I 
will go out through the ground.” After a while the sound of the 
voices and the screaming inside began to die away, and all was quiet. 
Then the lodge of stone burst, falling to pieces, and the heads of the 
people inside burst, one after another, and out of them sprang 
screech owls, horned owls, common owls, and gray and red foxes, which 
rushed away, out of sight. The people invited to the feast were all 
On’ qwe hér'neks gon'neks-kho 48 The sisters sailing in the canoe 
deceived men all over the country, luring them to this village to be 
devoured by the inhabitants. All except the wife of Okteondon were 
thus burned up with the old woman. 

When all was over, Okteondon and his wife and his two friends 
went to the shore of the lake, where they found a large heap of 
bones of men. -These they gathered into some order near a large 
hickory tree, whereupon they pushed the tree over toward the bones, 
saying, “ Rise, friends, or the tree will fall on you!” At this warn- 
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g, and by the great orenda (magic power) of Okteondon, all the 
bones sprang up living men. “Now,” said Okteondon to them, 
“You have come to life, friends, and you can now go to your 
homes.” *#° At this they departed. 

“We will go home, too,” said Okteondon to his wife and two 
friends; so they went to the lodge of his uncle, Haienit‘hwus. When 
Okteondon left his home his uncle hung up in a corner of the lodge 
a wampum belt, with the remark, “The deeper you are in trouble, the 
nearer will this belt come to the ground, and if you die, it will 
touch the ground.” Of course it had been low and had even 
touched the ground; hence the old uncle had concluded that his 
nephew was dead and had mourned for him. But at this time 
the belt was again hanging high. While the nephew was ab- 
sent many persons had come, pretending to be Okteondon, in order 
to deceive the old man; so now when the real nephew asked him to 
open the door-flap he’would not believe his ears, but said, “ Put your 
-arm through the hole in the door.” Okteondon did so, whereupon the 
old man tied it, saying, “ Now, I have you,” unfastening the door- 
flap so he could strike. But seeing Okteondon and his wife and his 
two friends, he exclaimed with delight, “Oh, nephew! wait a mo- 
ment, until I clean up somewhat inside.” Saying this, he went in- 
side and pushed away the ashes and dirt. (End.) 


ing 


71. OxrEoNDON AND Hatextr'uwus—lII 


(Another version of the first part of the legend) 


Okteondon lived with his uncle, Haieft‘hwus, in the forest. Be- 
side his uncle’s lodge stood a large, tall elm tree. Okteondon, the 
nephew, always remained at the foot of this tree, and finally its 
roots grew over and around his body, thus binding it firmly to the 
ground. 

Now Haiefit‘hwus, being very fond of his nephew, always brought 
him everything that he liked to eat and drink—roasted venison, 
boiled squashes, dried berries, broiled fish, and all kinds of shellfish. 
The first thing that Haient*hwus did in the morning was to put corn 
into a wooden mortar for the purpose of making cornmeal for 
boiled cornbread; then with a wooden pestle he struck it a single 
blow, which crushed the corn to fine meal. The people far and near, 
it is said, heard this blow, and would say, “ The uncle of Okteondon 
is well-to-do and strong.” The old man made bread with the meal 
which he boiled; when it was cooked he brought some of it to 
his nephew and also ate some himself. On certain days he went to 
the forest for firewood. It was a practice with him to burn logs 
into pieces of such length that he could bring them to his ledge. 
When the fires on one log were burning well he would light fires on 
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other logs, and so would go from one to another, keeping them in 
order. When the pieces were burned off and ready, the old man 
would carry them or drag them home, and as he threw them down 
they made a deep, pleasant sound on the earth. Thereupon all the 
people of the region round about, even to the most distant places, 
heard the sound, and weuld say, “The uncle of Okteondon is well- 
to-do and strong.” On some other days Haieft‘hwus would go out 
to gather beans and squashes or to dig wild potatoes. 

One spring morning, in the planting season, Haiefit‘hwus went to 
his clearing in the woods with two baskets of seeds strapped to his 
belt. Before starting he left plenty of food with his nephew, say- 
ing, “I am going to put these seeds into the ground.” The old man 
was in the field engaged in making holes in the earth with a stick 
forked at one end and sharp at the other. Into these holes he. 
dropped seeds, closing them with fine earth. All at once he heard 
a song accompanied with the words, “Oh, uncle! I am going to 
rise; I am going to rise.” He knew at once that what he had 
heard was his nephew’s song; so dropping his pointed stick for 
planting, and forgetting all about the seeds in his two baskets, he 
rushed home. As he ran the baskets struck the trees on both sides 
of the narrow trail, scattering the seeds so that all were lost on the 
trail. When Haient‘hwus reached the lodge he saw that his nephew 
was resting on one elbow and that the tree was inclined toward the 
earth, with its roots startmg from the ground. “Well, nephew, 
what is the matter?” asked the old man. “I am getting thirsty, 
uncle,” said the youth. The old man gave him some water and 
pushed the tree back into its upright position; then looking into his 
baskets, he saw that they were empty. So Haiefit‘hwus spent the 
rest of the day on his knees, picking up what seeds he could find 
along both sides of the path. 

On another day he went out to strip bark from the slippery-elm 
trees for the purpose of making cords. Before starting he gave 
Okteondon everything that he needed. After he had stripped off 
a large quantity of bark and was tying it into bundles, Haienit‘hwus 
heard the song again, accompanied with the words, “Oh, uncle! 
I am rising; I am rising.” As soon as he heard these words, Hai- 
ent‘hwus, slinging a bundle of the bark on his back, swiftly ran home. 
As he hurried along the bundle struck against the trees, first on one 
and then on the other side of the trail, causing pieces of bark to 
slip out every here and there, until there was nothing left of the 
burden. on the old man’s back but the ends of the forehead strap. 
On reaching home Haieft‘hwus asked, “ What is the matter, nephew 2” 
as he saw Okteondon resting on one elbow and the tree leaning over 
to one side. “Oh, T am thirsty, uncle,” replied Okteondon. The 
uncle brought him water, and then straightened up the tree, after 
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which he returned to the woods. He picked up the pieces of bark 
on both sides of the path until he arrived at the place where he had 
stripped it from the trees. Just at that moment he again heard 
the song, “Oh, uncle! I am rising; I am rising.” At this, solilo- 
quizing, “ Poor boy, I wonder what he wants,” Haient‘hwus again 
ran homeward. When he was about halfway there, he heard the 
song a second time, and almost at the same moment came to his ears 
a tremendous crash of the falling tree, which was heard over the 
entire country, so that all the people said one to another, “ Okteon- 
don has now grown to manhood and has arisen.” When Haient*hwus 
reached the lodge, the great elm tree had fallen and Okteondon was 


standing there, awaiting him. 
72. Uncie anp NepHew AND THE WuitE OTTERS 


An uncle and his nephew lived alone far off in the woods. In 
former times there had been a great many of their people, but with 
the exception of these two all were dead. 

One day the uncle said: “My nephew, you have grown to be a 
large lad, and now you must attend to hunting. You must take the 
bow and the quiver of arrows with which I used to hunt.” So say- 
ing, the old man took from the wall his bow, which was grimed with 
smoke, and cleaned it very carefully. Then he said: “ We will now 
make a trial at shooting.” Having gone out of the lodge, the uncle by 
way of example first shot into a tree, and the nephew with another 
arrow made a good shot. Thereupon the uncle said, “That kind of 
shooting will do; you must now begin hunting.” 

The next morning very early, when they were ready, the uncle 
said, “ You must go out between sunrise and sunset, and you must 
always keep on the sun side; never go north.” The lad started to 
hunt, and had not been out long when he killed a deer, and soon 
afterward another, both of which he took home. The uncle thanked 
him, saying, “ We can live now, for we have plenty of meat.” He 
hung the meat up in pieces, with bark strings, throughout the lodge. 

The lad brought in game every day for some time. After a while 
he had to go a long way toward the south to find any game; his 
uncle always cautioned him against going northward. 

Once after he came home and was sitting around the lodge, the 
uncle said: “ When I was young I used to have an object with which 
to amuse myself. I will get it for you and when you are home you 
can play with it.” Then bringing out a flute, the uncle taught the 
boy to play it. As the uncle blew on it the flute said, “ Tomorrow I 
shall kill a deer, a bear, etc.,” greatly pleasing the boy who also 
played on it. In the morning he started off hunting, and, indeed, 
he killed just such game as the flute said he would. That night after 
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he had rested from hunting he played on his flute and again it said, 
“TY shall kill an elk tomorrow,” a different kind of animal from that 
of the previous day. The next day the lad killed exactly what the 
flute said. 

The morning after he went out he wondered why he must go so far 
toward the south; he made up his mind to go northward; so making a 
circuit, he was soon north of his lodge. Finding tracks of game ani- 
mals, he followed them until he came to a broad opening. Here he 
ran after the elks, which he saw in a circle in the woods; at last he 
came out in the opening again, where he had started. All at once he 
heard a woman’s voice calling, “Here! Hold on!” but he ran on 
at full speed after the elk. Around again he went after these ani- 
mals. When he got back to the same place a second time the woman’s 
voice called out, “ Wait and rest!” Looking around, he saw the 
woman sitting on a fallen tree, whereupon he stopped. She said to 
him: “Sit down here and rest. I know you are tired; when you 
have rested you can run again after the elk.” He sat down near her, 
and pretty soon she took his head on her knees. He had very long 
hair—so long that he kept it tied up; whenever he let it down, it 
swept the ground. He tied one of his hairs to a root in the ground, 
but the woman did not see him do this. After a while he fell asleep, 
whereupon she put him into a basket; swinging this on her back she 
started off on a run. Rising soon into the air, she traveled very fast. 

The hair which had been made fast to a root stretched till it would 
stretch no longer; then they could go no farther, for the hair pulled 
them back to the place from which they had started. The lad woke 
up, and the woman said to herself, “I think there is some witch- 
craft about you; we will try again.” Once more she began to search 
in his hair. At last he closed his eyes, and she asked, “Are you 
asleep?” “No,” he replied. She continued untying his hair, again 
inquiring, “Are you asleep?” He did not answer this time, for he 
was indeed asleep. Putting him into the basket and flinging it on 
her back, she ran off very fast, after a while rising in the air. When 
she had gone a long distance she came down by the bank of a river; 
rousing the lad, she asked, “ Do you know this place?” “ Yes,” said 
he; “I have fished in this river.” “ Well,” said she, “ hold your head 
down, and let me look at it again.” She took his head on her knees, 
and after a while spoke to him, but he did not answer, for he was 
once more asleep. Putting him into the basket, she went up in the 
air, coming down at last on an island. Then, rousing the youth, she 
asked, “ Do you know this place?” “ Yes; my uncle and I used to 
come here often,” he replied (he had never been there, but he wished 
to deceive her). Agair she put him to sleep, afterward taking him 
up in the air in her basket. Finally, removing the basket from her 
back, she laid it on the edge of a ravine, which was so deep that the 
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tops of the tallest trees which grew in it could just be seen below the 
brink. Then, upsetting the basket, down the lad went headlong into 
the depths, but he fell slowly, for he had orenda (magic power) 
and hence came to the ground unhurt. But he could find no way of 
escape. The sides of the rayine were like a wall and he was alone. 

Meanwhile the boy’s uncle waited and waited, saying to himself: 
“Tt is late. Something has happened, for my nephew is not coming 
home tonight. I must find out what the trouble is.” On taking 
down the flute he found the mouthpiece bloody,’°° whereupon he said, 
“They have overmatched my poor nephew in orenda, and trouble 
has come to him.” As there was not much blood on the mouth- 
piece, he thought that perhaps the lad would free himself and come 
back in a few days. 

Now the nephew lay down among the rocks in the deep, blind 
ravine and tried to sleep, but he could not. All at once he heard a 
great bird coming, and as it swept past it bit a mouthful of flesh out 
of hisarm. Spitting on the arm he rubbed it and thus cured the bite. 
When the bird had been gone some time, he heard it coming again, 
and as it flew past in the opposite direction, it took a large bite out 
of his other arm. This he cured in the same manner as before. 
When daylight came he arose and on looking around he saw skele- 
tons on every side. Two men were barely alive. The lad said to 
himself, “ I suppose that I shall die here in this same way.” 

That night the boy’s uncle saw on looking at the flute that the 
mouthpiece was bloodier than before. He then gave up his nephew 
as lost; sitting down at the hearth’s edge he cried and scattered ashes 
on his head in despair. 

The second night the bird twice flew past the lad, each time 
taking a piece of flesh out of one of his arms. Thereupon the boy 
would spit on the arm, thus healing it as he did on the first evening. 
When the huge bird had gone he fell asleep and dreamed that he 
heard an old woman’s voice saying: “Grandson, I have come to 
help you. You think you are going to die, but you are not; I will 
save you. Just at sunrise in the morning you will vomit, and if you 
throw up anything that looks like a hemlock leaf you may know 
that you will be saved. Pick up the leaf and stick it in the ground. 
Then sing, and as you sing the leaf will become a tree. Sit on one of 
the limbs and keep on singing. The tree will grow until it reaches 
beyond the top of the bank. Then jump off and run away.” In 
the morning the boy vomited as the old woman of the dream had 
predicted, and he found the small hemlock leaf. Sticking this in 
the ground near the wall of the ravine he began to sing. The leaf 
soon grew into a tree, and as he sang the tree grew higher and 
higher. He did not get on the tree but remained below singing until 
the tree was higher than the brink above. 
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Gathering all the bones carefully into a pile and placing on the 
pile the two men who were almost dead, he went to a great hickory 
tree which stood near and pushing against it called out, “ Rise, 
people, and run, or the tree shall fall on you.” Thereupon all the 
bones became living men and springing up they ran away from the 
tree. Two of the men had legs of different lengths by reason of 
the bones having become interchanged. ‘The lad said: “ Now. follow 
me, all of you, up this tree to the bank above. You must not look 
back, for if youido you will fall.” The last two were the men with 
unequal legs. The rearmost, after climbing a little way, looked back 
to see how far up they were; immediately he turned to bones, which 
fell rattling through the limbs of the hemlock tree to the ground. 
As the only remaining man with unequal legs got near the brink, 
he also looked down, whereupon he likewise fell rattling down 
through the branches to the ground a mere heap of bones. 

When all were some distance away from the brink the young man 
said: “ You stay here, and I will go and bring the woman who has 
done all this mischief to us. She has a mother, who is also a witch. 
We will punish both. I shall be back in a few days.” Starting off, 
he soon came to the lodge of the woman who had deceived him. 
Sitting down by her, he said, “I have come.” Soon her mother came 
out of another part of the lodge, saying, “Oh! my son-in-law has 
come.” Early the next night they heard the old woman groaning; **1 
finally, crawling out of bed on her hands and knees, she rolled over 
on the floor. The lad struck her with a corn-pounder, saying, 
“ Mother-in-law, wake up and tell us your dream.” Thereupon she 
stood up and said, “I dreamed that my son-in-law must go: and kill 
two white otters in the lake.” He replied: “Go back to sleep, Oh! 
mother-in-law. I will do that tomorrow.” The old woman went 
back to her couch. In the morning she said: “ You must run and 
kill two white otters in the lake and return with them before the 
door stops swinging after you have slammed it. If you do not do this, 
something strange will happen; but if you get back, you shall live.” 
Unknown to her, he tied one of his long hairs to the door and kept 
pulling the hair. On reaching the bank of the lake, he called to the 
otters, which came out and ran to him; he threw one of two round 
stones which he had in his pouch, killing one of the otters. Then 
great waves of water began to rush after him, and the second otter 
came near to him on the top of the wave. Throwing the second 
stone, he killed the second otter. At this the wave went back. He 
had kept pulling the door-flap to and fro with his hair all the time. 
When he reached the lodge, he called out, “ Here, mother-in-law! 
here are your two otters.” She said, “ Where, where?” (The two 
white otters were her two wizard brothers, ) 
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The uncle, who was alone, felt sure that his nephew was dead. 
Often as he sat in front of the fire in the evening, taking a handful 
of ashes in each hand, he held them over his head, letting the ashes 
drop on.his face. At night he would hear someone coming, then 
a rap and a voice calling out, “ Well, uncle, I have come.” Jumping 
up and brushing off the ashes he would go to the door, only to find a 
fox or an owl. In this way he was deceived a number of times, so 
he had resolved not to be deceived again. 

The night after the death of the otters the.old woman again 
dreamed, and her son-in-law hit her again with the corn-pounder. 
Waking up, she said, “I dreamed that my son-in-law must kill the 
bird on the top of the great tree.” He answered, “ Oh, mother-in-law ! 
T will attend to that in the morning, so go to sleep now.” In the 
morning his mother-in-law said, “If you get back after the door, 
which you have slammed in going out, stops swinging, something 
strange will happen.” Again tying a hair to the door, he darted off. 
When near the tall tree he saw on the very top a black eagle. The 
first arrow he sent went almost to the tree, but was driven back by 
the magic power of the eagle. Then he shot a second arrow, which 
struck the eagle right in the heart, bringing it to the ground. Taking 
the eagle, he rushed back to the lodge, meanwhile keeping the door 
swinging with his hair. When he returned home, he called out, 
“ Mother-in-law, here is the eagle.” She said, Whu, whu/ astonished 
at what he had done (this eagle was the old woman’s third brother, 
which had always fed on the men. thrown into the ravine). 

Now the lad, having taken his wife outside, said, “ I want this lodge 
to turn into flint, and let it become heated to a white heat.” *°? The 
old woman and her three daughters were inside at the time. The 
former cried out, “ Have pity on me, son-in-law,” but he answered, 
“You had no pity for me, mother-in-law; so let them all within 
burn up.” Having gone back with his wife to the men near the 
ravine, he said: “I have brought back this woman. Now we shall 
be revenged. This is the woman who threw us off this bank to die in 
the ravine below.” Stripping off a wide piece of bark from a tree 
and tying the woman thereto with bark thongs, he placed it in a 
leaning position against a tree. Then all gathered fuel, which was 
piled around the woman, and a fire kindled by which the old woman’s 
daughter was burned to death. 

The youth found two of his brothers among those whom he had 
rescued. It appeared that all the men were related, some as 
brothers, others as cousins. The young man went with his brothers 
to his uncle’s lodge. Before starting he had told all the other persons 
to go to their homes. When near the lodge of the old uncle they 
heard the aged man weeping. They listened for some time. When 
the old man stopped weeping he began to sing, “Ten summers I 
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shall mourn for him.” In attempting to enter the lodge they found 
the door-flap fastened. The lad called out, “Oh, uncle! I have 
returned.” But the uncle, long annoyed by wizards in the form of 
animals, replied: “ Be off! You have deceived me enough.” But the 
young man begged him to unfasten the. door-flap, assuring him, that 
he had brought his brothers. Again the uncle shouted: “ Be off! 
You shall not get in here.” Finally, the old man relented, and 
making a hole in the skin door-flap, called out: “* Thrust your arm 
in. I shall see if you ave my nephew.” The nephew willingly com- 
plied with the uncle’s request, whereupon the uncle tied his:arm with 
a bark thong. The youth finally cried out: “Oh, uncle! do not tie 
my arm so tight. You hurt me.” Opening the door-flap, the old 
man saw that it was really his nephew, and exclaimed, “ Oh, nephew ! 
wait a moment until I clean up a little.” Then, having brushed off 
the ashes, he welcomed his nephew and his party. 


73. DroyapasTaTHEe AND HapsowisKt1 °°? 


Hadjowiski lived with his family, consisting of his wife and seven 
children, in a large lodge in the forest. Only the youngest of the 
seven children had a name—Deoyadastat‘he. He was so small that 
he never went outside the lodge, nor did he play within it. He 
remained under the bed at all times, where he played with his 
dog, which was a flea. The father of the family, Hadjowiski, was 
very poor, for although he went forth to hunt at sunrise, sometimes 
even before, he brought home but little meat. 

One morning his wife, who was chagrined by the failure of her 
husband to provide a sufficiency of food for herself and little ones, 
said to him: “ Can you not bring home more meat than you do? We 
are very, very hungry.” Hadjowiski, dissembling, replied, “No; I 
can not kill more game, for I have not efficient orenda (magic 
power).” But the suspecting wife persisted in her questioning: 
“Well, your back always looks as if you had killed plenty of game. 
What do you do with it after you have killed it?” To this the 
husband answered: “ Nothing. I never have good luck.” The wife 
did not believe him, however, so she retorted, “I think that you are 
doing something wrong with what you kill.” 

That day Hadjowiski did not bring any game home, but his 
back bore traces of fresh blood. In further chiding him his wife 
said: “There is fresh blood on your back, so you must have killed 
some game today.” But he rephed: “No; I killed nothing. That 
blood came from my getting hurt by a hemlock tree falling on me.” 
But she did not believe him at all. 

The next morning he was on the trail long before sunrise. His 
wife, now thoroughly aroused, stealthily followed him. Just at 
midday she saw him kill with a small stone a large bear. Taking the 
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bear on his back, he started off, trailed by his wife. He soon reached 
a lodge, which he entered, wholly unaware that his wife was follow- 
ing him. Creeping up to the lodge, she listened outside to what was 
being said within, and overheard the voice of a woman, saying, 
“The next time you come you must stay here, and you must not go 
back home again.” Hadjowiski replied, “It is well; I shall do so.” 
Thereupon he came out of the lodge, in which he left all the meat 
he had killed that day, and started for home. 

His wife ran on ahead, and, reaching home ahead of her husband, 
she said to her boys, “Sons, your father has another wife, so I 
shall not remain here any longer.” Then putting on her panther- 
skin robe, she departed. When Hadjowiski arrived at his home, not 
finding his wife, he asked: “ What is the matter? Where is your 
mother?” One of the boys told him that his mother had been gone 
all day, and that, returning but a short time before, she had put 
on her panther-skin robe, declaring that she was going away. Had- 
jowiski hung his head, but at last he asked, “ Why did she go away?” 
The boy replied: “ She told us that you have another wife.” To this 
the father answered: “It is well. My sons, I shall follow her. I 
want you to remain in the lodge while I am away. Jf I am alive 
then, I will be back home in 10 days.” Hadjowiski departed and 
traveled all night. The next morning he found his wife’s tracks, 
and discovered that she had doubled on them, but he kept straight 
ahead, knowing well that she had done this in order to deceive him. 
Soon afterward he was again on her trail, going directly westward. 
After traveling for some time he came at last to a lodge in which 
lived an old man, who said: “ You are traveling, my friend?” 
Hadjowiski replied: “ Yes. I am following the woman whose tracks 
come to this lodge.” Then Sthagoiyagent*‘ha,*** for such was the old 
man’s name, who belonged to the Nosgwais people, answered, “I 
do not know where she has gone.” Hadjowiski again declared, 
“ Her tracks come here, anyway.” S‘hagoiyagent‘ha replied: “It is 
well. You can look for her, if you like.” So Hadjowiski searched 
for her everywhere, but he could not find her. Finally the old man 
resolved to send him off, so he asked him, “ Do you want me to tell 
you which way she went from here?” Hadjowiski replied, “ Yes; 
I do.” Thereupon S‘hagoiyagent‘ha brought a small canoe made of 
flint, telling the man to sit in it. When Hadjowiski had done so the 
old man shoved the canoe out of the doorway, and at once it rose 
into the air, through which it passed with great rapidity. Finally 
the canoe collided with a high rock, and the renegade Hadjowiski 
was flung out; falling among the rocks, he was killed. The canoe, 
which was endowed with life, returned to the old man. 

When the sons of Hadjowiski had been at home for several days 
the eldest went out to hunt. When night came he did not return to 
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his home. So the next morning the second brother started off 
to find him, if possible. The brothers who remained at home waited 
all day, but he, too, failed to return. The second morning the third 
brother went to look for the two others, but he likewise did not come 
back. Thus, day after day passed, until at last the six brothers had 
gone out and not one had returned. Only Deoyadastat‘he was left of 
the family of seven sons.*°° He. was always under the bed playing 
with his dog, which was a flea. Finally, judging from the unbroken 
silence reigning in the lodge, Deoyadastat‘he exclaimed: “It seems 
to me that there is no one in the lodge, for I hear no one moving 
around. I shall see about it.” So saying, he came forth from under 
the bed and looked around, but saw no one; then he listened for 
some sound, but he heard none. After listening for a long time, 
he exclaimed: “It seems to me that I hear my mother crying. It 
must be that she is weeping in the far west. I shall therefore go 
to her.” Going outside the lodge, he stood still, listening, while 
his dog stood behind him. He now heard quite distinctly the sound 
of weeping in the far west. By low half-uttered growls his dog 
showed that it, too, heard some unusual sound. 

Deoyadastatthe finally declared: “ That is my mother who is weep- 
ing, for I recognize her voice. I must go to her.” As he started, 
both he and his dog, rising in the air, flew along over the highest 
trees, directing their flight toward the west. At last in the far dis- 
tant west they alighted at the edge of a village. Making their way 
into it, they finally entered an old hut in which they found two 
women, an aged grandmother and her granddaughter. To the grand- 
mother Deoyadastat‘he said, “I have come to visit you.” She replied: 
“We are too poor for that. We have nothing to eat, and you would 
get very hungry.” “Oh! T do not care for food,” Deoyadastat*he 
answered; “I want only shelter at night.” “It is well; you may 
remain,” said the grandmother. One morning when Deoyadastatthe 
had been there several days some one came on the run to the lodge, 
and kicking the door-flap aside, said: “ You are invited tonight to 
the burning of the woman’s feet and to pick up wampum beads from 
the tears that she sheds. All are pressed to be at the lodge of assem- 
bly tonight.” When the messenger had gone, the grandmother ex- 
claimed: “ Oh! how very wicked are the people of this village. That 
old man, S‘hagoiyagent‘ha, is the evil servant of the Chief Dihdih.*** 
(The rest of the people belong to the Gaqga** family.)” Now, the 
grandmother, whose name was Yeqsinye, also belonged to the Gaqga 
family. She was in the habit of making bark thread by rolling it on 
her legs. When night came Deoyadastat‘he went to the lodge of as- 
sembly, where he saw a great multitude of people. Entering the lodge, 
he saw his mother tied to a’ post—the war post of torture. And as soon 
as Deoyadastat‘he entered the room his mother, scenting him, knew 
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tbat he was there. Then Chief Dihdih arose and said: “ Now all be 
ready. Look out for the beads.” He had two daughters, who 
lighted the torches for the people who were intending to burn the 
woman’s feet. When they held the torches under the woman’s feet 
tears flowed from her eyes which fell on the ground, where they 
became beautiful wampum. The people rushed forward to pick up 
the beads. Deoyadastat‘he was watching for an opportunity to 
rescue his mother; so when the people were on their knees gathering 
the wampum, quickly unbinding his mother, he led her out of doors. 
Then he said, as he ran around the devoted lodge, “ Let this lodge 
become flint and let it become at once heated to a white heat.” *°* This 
at once took place, and the people within the lodge, becoming too hot, 
ceased picking up wampum and tried to escape, but they could not. 
There were fearful shrieks and wails, but these continued only for a 
moment before all were dead. The heads of the dead people burst 
asunder and from them came owls, which flew out of the smoke-hole 
of the lodge. 

Then Deoyadastatthe told his mother that they must leave that 
place. So calling his dog, they started for the lodge of old Yeqsinye. 
In passing through the village a blue lizard attacked Deoyadastat‘*he 
and his little party, but the young man tore it to pieces. As the 
pieces fell to the ground the dog carried them away so that they 
would not fly back into place again before they became cool. Then 
the young man said, “ You thought that you were going to kill me, 
but I have destroyed you.” When Deoyadastat‘he arrived with his 
mother at the lodge of eld woman Yeqsinye, he said to her, “I have 
killed all the people of the wicked village, so you shall now live in 
peace.” For this the old woman thanked him. 

Then Deoyadastat‘he and his mother and dog continued their 
journey until they arrived at their own lodge. There they found the 
six brothers of Deoyadastat*he, who had returned during his absence. 

[The relator of the story evidently did not know the entire legend, 
for nothing is said as to where and as to why they had been so long 
away, nor how they came back.—Eprror. | 


74. A Genesis TRADITION 
[A modern version; a fragment] 


Before this earth came into existence there were human beings 
who dwelt in the center of the sky above. In the middle of the vil- 
lage in the sky stood a tree which was covered with white blossoms. 

It so chanced that a woman of that country dreamed a dream. In 
that dream an Ongwe *® said to her that the great tree bearing white 
blossoms must be pulled up by the roots. When this tree was in 
bloom its flowers gave light to the people there, but when its flowers 
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fell, darkness came over the people. When the woman related her 
dream all the people kept silent, because they felt that the suggestion 
was that of a visionary and because the tree was sacred to them. In 
the course of time the woman dreamed again, and in the dream the 
Ongwe declared to her that a circular trench must be dug around 
the tree, which must be pulled up by the roots; that then something 
giving more and better light would come to them. Notwithstanding 
this second dream, the people remained obdurate, paying no atten- 
tion to the advice of the Ongwe of the dream. Time went on and 
the woman had a third dream, in which the injunctions of the 
other two dreams were repeated, that the tree must be pulled up by 
the roots. Then one of the men said, “I believe that if we give heed 
to the words of the dream we may receive better light, and that the 
people will have cause to rejoice for having obeyed the words of 
the dream.” His advice was adopted by the people at large. 

So a number of men began digging and cutting around the roots 
of the tree. Suddenly, when the last root was cut, the tree sank into 
the ground, disappearing from sight. Thereupon the chief of the 
people there said, “I have never given any heed to this dream, be- 
cause I knew that something strange would happen to the people if 
I did.” Then he ordered that the woman who had had these dreams 
should be cast into the hole left by the tree. The order was carried 
out. The pit seemed to have no bottom. Nothing could be seen in 
it, for all was darkness within. The woman continued falling 
through the hole for a long time; at last she saw that below her it 
began to grow light. When finally she had. passed through the hole 
she emerged into bright hight in our sky. Looking down, she saw 
beneath her a great expanse of water, on which floated loons, ducks, 
and various kinds of water folk, but no land. 

Of these the loon was the first to see the dark object falling from 
above, at which he exclaimed, “I believe that a human being is fall- 
ing down from above, and I think that it is best for us that all join 
together and give aid to her, for if we do not she will sink when she 
strikes the water.” So all the water folk were notified to help save 
the woman. They all came together—Loon, Fishhawk, Beaver, 
Water Serpent, Turtle, and all who dwell in the water. Then Loon 
said to Fishhawk, “Go with your warriors and meet the woman in 
the air; receive her on your backs, and thus hold her in the air until 
we shall be ready for you to bring her down here.” Instantly this 
request was performed. While the others watched they saw the 
‘ woman fall on the backs of the fishhawks, and they were delighted to 
see that the fshhawks were able to hold her in the air. Then the 
Loon said, * What are we going to do with her?” to which the Turtle 
replied, “I will take care of the woman.” But Loon answered, “ You 
can not take care of her, for you are too fond of eating flesh.” Next 
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the Water Serpent said, “I will volunteer to help this woman and 
to take care of her; she can come and sit between my horns, and so I 
shall carry her wherever I go.” Loon rejoined, “ You can not take 
care of her, for you are endowed with too much evil orenda (magic 
power), which would kill her.” The Turtle spoke a second time, 
saying, “I think I can care for her, if you can find some earth to 
place upon my carapace.” This suggestion satisfying Loon and the 
other leaders, Loon replied, “‘ You may take care of her if we can 
obtain the earth.” There were there many kinds of water folk, all 
of which were sent into the water in an attempt to obtain some earth. 
They dived down, but, one after another, they soon floated up to the 
surface dead. Hell-diver at last brought up a small quantity of 
earth. The Loon beiag the chief, when Hell-diver came up with the 
earth he sent all of that kind of water folk after more earth. Then 
Beaver mounted on Turtle’s back, and as the Duck people brought up 
the earth he used his tail like a trowel, fastening the earth on the 
carapace of the Turfle. 

The earth at once began to grow, spreading out large. Chief Loon 
soon decided that it had acquired a sufficient extent for their pur- 
pose, so he called to the Fishhawk and his men to bring down the 
woman. This they did, placing her on the newly made earth on the 
carapace of the Turtle. In the meantime Beaver and the Duck peo- 
ple kept at work making the earth larger. As it grew in size, a still 
greater number of Beaver and Duck people were set to work around 
the edges of it. The Turtle floated with ease. Then on the earth 
bushes began to grow, little red bushes like water reeds. The woman 
walked around the edges of the earth to see how the workers were 
succeeding in their labors and to encourage them. She was pregnant, 
and in a short time after this descent a girl baby was born to her. 
The child grew rapidly to womanhood. She was very active, and 
soon took her mother’s place, walking around the island inspecting 
its growth. It was now very large, and she would be away all day 
on her tour of the island. 

One day it chanced as she was walking along that she met a very 
fine-looking young man. Promptly falling in love, they decided to 
live together as husband and wife. It is said that by this union 
Day and Night came into the world. Her mother was not consulted. 
It was the custom of the young woman to go out in the morning to 
look for the young man at their trysting place, and in the evening 
to start for home. One evening when they had parted she resolved 
to look back to have a view of him. On turning around, she saw a 
large turtle walking along where she knew her husband had just 
been, hence she reached the conclusion that a turtle was deceiving 
her; then she went home. The next day she remained at home and, 
indeed, did not go out any more after that time. Her mother saw 
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from her appearance that she was pregnant. Being questioned 
about her condition, she told her mother the whole story of her 
marriage, concluding with the statement that the last time they 
had met she had turned to look at him as they parted, whereupon 
she saw only a great turtle walking where she expected to see her 
husband. 

The time for her confinement having arrived, the prospective 
mother heard a conversation being carried on within her body. One 
speaker said: “ Let us go out now,” but the other replied: “ You go 
first, and I will follow you.” Then she heard one say, “ Let us go 
out by the way of the armpit, for I see a little light there,” but the 
other answered, “No; we should kill our mother in doing so.” 
Finally, one came into the world in the natural way, but she heard 
the one who was left say, “I am going out through the armpit, for 
I can go quicker in that way.” This statement he repeated a number 
of times, and at last he tried to issue through the armpit with his 
head. Twice he failed, but the third time he succeeded, although his 
mother died immediately. He possessed a peculiar head, in the form 
of a rough flint. The grandmother had to draw this child out of his 
mother’s body, for he could not get out unaided. Both children 
lived. 

Before the twins were born, while they were conversing in her 
body, the woman told her mother that she was going to die and that 
she should be buried and covered well with earth. She said further 
that a stalk would sprout out of the ground over her which would 
produce white corn; that a second stalk would grow which would 
produce red corn; that one of these stalks would grow from each of 
her breasts; and that each stalk would bear an ear of corn, which the 
grandmother must pluck, giving one to each of the children. A short 
time after her-burial the two stalks appeared above the ground, just 
as she had foretold. 

The boys grew up strong and healthy, but the younger was an 
awkward, ugly, disagreeable fellow; he was ill-tempered, often strik- 
ing his brother in anger. 

One day while the elder brother was away, the younger one became 
lonely, so he decided to make something. Seating himself on the 
ground, from a portion of earth he formed an object which was in 
shape like a grasshopper. After he had finished it, he set it down, 
saying, “Can you not jump?” Then he blew on it until at last the 
grasshopper did jump. As the grasshopper flew away, the youth 
decided to try to make a creature that would fly higher. So he made 
a bird of red clay, which is the cherry bird. After he had finished it 
he set it up, telling it to fly. Obeying him, the bird flew up in the 
air, alighting on a bough. This was the first land bird. Thus the 
youth made one after another all the birds of the air. Then he re- 
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solved to make a creature that would run on the ground. So form- 
ing a deer out of earth, he brought it to life. Thereupon, saying to it, 
“ Now you shall run swiftly and go everywhere around the world,” 
he caused the deer to live by blowing upon it. In this manner he 
made all the various kinds of wild animals, and also formed a human 
being out of the earth. . 

The elder brother had a chosen place where he sat while making 
these things. When he formed the human being, his brother chanced 
to find him. Then the younger brother, deciding that he, too, would 
form a human being, went off by himself. Having formed a human 
being as best he could, he brought his creation to life, but it did not 
look like the human being his brother had formed; it was a strange 
looking creature. When he saw that it was not a human being, but 
an ugly-looking object, he said: “ My brother has made a human 
being over there; you may eat the human being made by my brother.” 

The elder brother, suspecting the younger, went near him ‘and 
found him making animals of various kinds, and he also heard him 
instructing them to eat human beings. So, going back to his own 
place, the elder brother caught the cherry bird, and pulling out the 
hind leg of a grasshopper, he gave it to the bird, saying, “ Go and 
scare my brother.” As the bird held the leg it became in form like 
that of a human being and bloody. Flying near the younger 
brother, the bird perched on a near-by bough and began to cry out, 
“Gowe! Gowe!” When the younger brother saw what the bird car- 
ried and heard what it cried, he left his work and fled home to his 
grandmother, to whom he said: “A bird came and perched just 
where I was at work. I believe my brother made it to frighten me, 
for I was afraid that it would pull my leg out, so I fled from there.” 
When the elder brother returned the grandmother said, “* You should 
not frighten your brother.” 

Finding that the first human being made was wandering around 
alone, the elder brother decided to make a companion for him in the 
form of his grandmother. So he did this, and when the new being 
was finished he breathed into her, telling her to walk, and then he 
took her to the man, saying to him: “I give you her. You must al- 
ways go together.” During the night the human beings found that 
one of the man’s arms and one of the woman’s were in the way, so the 
man said, “ We will cut them off,” and this they did. When their 
maker came along in the morning and saw what they had done he 
said: “ This will not do. Ishall give them blood and pain”; *” so from 
himself he gave them a portion of blood and a measure of pain. He 
also put back the arms which they had severed from their bodies. 
Before this they had no blood nor pain. To the.man he said: “I 
have made you two, and now you shall have children like yourselves. 
You may also hunt the animals which I have made for food. Will 
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them and eat their flesh; this will be your food. I have decided to 
go above in the sky. You will not live here forever. You shall die, 
and your spirit shall come up to me where I will live hereafter.” 
After the younger brother found that the elder brother had gone up 
into the sky he went forth and, seeing the man and the woman, he 
talked with them. Then he said to himself, “I am going to make a 
human being at any cost.” So, taking earth, he shaped it as best he 
could; and when it was completed he blew into its mouth and or- 
dered it to arise and whoop. Thereupon it shouted, “Ho, ho!” He 
shoved it from behind and it took a great leap. It was a green frog 
which was as large as a man. The younger brother was now angry 
and said: “JI can not make a man. My brother has made a human 
being and she-human being and many animals. May what I have 
made become man-eaters and eaters of animals—eaters of whatever 
my brother has made.” 

The elder brother, looking down from the sky, saw that, all the 
animals which his brother had made were trying to eat up the human 
beings and the animals which he had made. So he placed all these 
monsters of his brother’s creation down in the ground and ordered 
them to stay there so long as the earth remained. Having done this, 
he returned to his home in the sky. 

When the younger brother learned that his animals had been 
placed underground by his brother, he was very angry, and ex- 
claimed, “ I shall try again to make a human being.” So he worked 
a portion of clay to make it phable and responsive, going at times 
to take a look at the human being which his brother had made. But 
“when his own human being was finished and he had brought him to 
life, he was indeed a horrid-looking creature. The younger brother 
told him to whoop, but he could only say, “ Ho, ho!” This creature 
was S‘hagodiyoweqgowa, who was told by the younger brother to go- 
and eat up all the things that his elder brother had made. S‘hagodiyo- 
weqgowa started off to do this. 

The elder brother in the sky, seeing what was going on, came down 
to earth to place Sthagodiyoweqgowa under the ground. But the lat- 
ter spoke first, saying: “I desire to live on the earth. I will be your 
servant and will help you. I will go around in the woods and rocky 
places. The ashes of the fires shall be my medicine for human beings. 
Should anyone be taken ill, I will scatter ashes over the patient, who 
shall be made well at once.” The elder brother could not put Sthago- 
diyoweqgowa underground, for he had. spoken first, so he had to 
allow him to remain on the surface of the earth. 

Now, the younger brother, going to his grandmother, said: “ I have 
tried my best to make a human being, but have failed. I shall now 
cause people to be evil-minded. I shall go away and shall have a 
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home, too. And all the evil people who die shall come to me and I 
shall torment them because I could not make a human being.” 

If one who is good shall die, he shall go to the elder brother, in his 
home in the sky. 


75. Tue Two Broruers anp THE Mice Frtisysrs 


In times past there lived two brothers in a lodge which was built in 
a secluded place in the forest. 

Most of the time the elder brother was lying down in order to 
mature some design which he was developing in his mind. From 
time to time he jvould say to his brother: “Now, my younger 
brother, be very careful of everything, and be on your guard against 
the evil that others may try to do us. Whenever some person comes 
here to see us, remember what I am now telling you. And do not 
forget that under my bed, in a secret place, are a human skull and 
some other sacred things, which it is not proper for you to show any 
other person.” 

Some time afterward two young women came to the lodge of the 
two brothers to look around in order to learn what the two young 
men had. After showing them many things, the younger brother 
said, “I must tell you that there are some things which are sacred, 
and which, therefore, I cannot show you.” But after a while, as 
the two women appeared to be so kind and agreeable, and so much 
pleased with what they had seen, and as they shyly pleaded to be 
shown the things which the younger brother said he was not at 
liberty to show, at last yielding, he brought out the human skull. 
Snatching it out of the young man’s hands, one of the young women 
flew away quickly, while the other followed her at once. Thereupon 
the elder brother said, “ Now, you must chase these wemen with the 
corn-pounder and see whether or not you can overtake them.” So he 
ran after them with the corn-pounder, and soon overtaking them, 
pounded them to death; then he carried the skull back to his elder 
brother. The latter asked him, “ Have you recovered the skull?” 
The younger brother replied, “ Yes, and I have also killed the 
women.” 

Not long afterward, two other young women came to the lodge to 
see what the brothers had that was curious. The younger brother 
showed them various common articles, but the women said that 
these were not the articles they wanted to see. Finally he showed 
them the human skull, at which one of the women, snatching the 
skull away from the young man, flew out of the smoke-hole, the other 
woman following her at once. When the younger brother cried out at 
what they had done, the elder brother told him to bring his bow and 
quiver of arrows. The younger instantly obeyed, whereupon the 
elder brother shot an arrow up through the smoke-hole. 
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Some time after the woman had taken the skull away, the elder 
brother told the younger that he was going to the place to which the 
women had carried it. While on the way there the elder brother 
asked himself the question, “ How shall I disguise myself?” He 
finally concluded to transform himself into an aged man; so, making 
the necessary change, he became a wretched-looking old man. On 
his journey he reached at last a place where there was a large as- 
sembly of people, some of whom came to him, saying, “ We will aid 
you”; but he replied, “I do not want to mingle with the crowd, for 
T am too old to do so; but I shall lie down a little way from the 
assembly.” While lying there he discovered what he wanted— 
information concerning the woman who had carried off the skull, 
He learned that she was there, and that she was ill and suffering great 
agony. On inquiring casually what was the trouble with the woman, 
he ascertained from another woman that she had been shot with an 
arrow, which was still in her body, and that no one had been found 
who could draw it out. She was in terrible distress from it. Every 
one in the assemblage was asked to attempt to draw out the arrow, 
but no one was able to do it. Finally, the pretended old man was 
asked to make a trial of his power and reluctantly consented to make 
the attempt; but he only feigned to be averse to performing this act. 
So, bearing him to the place where the woman lay in a lodge, they 
brought her on a piece of skin and laid her near him. Thereupon the 
old man, seizing the arrow with his teeth, drew it out little by little. 
At this, some who stood by, exclaiming that it was almost out, seized 
the arrow to extract it the more quickly, but it shot back into the 
woman’s body as soon as they had touched it. With one accord they 
exclaimed, “ We are sorry for what we have done.” Seizing it with 
his teeth, the old man again drew the arrow slowly forth. Each time 
that he stopped to rest he cautioned the people with the words: “ Do 
not touch it. Keep your hands off of it.” Then he would say, “I 
will try again.” After a while he got the arrow out. Then he said, 
“This is my arrow.” ‘The woman arose from the skin and was well. 

The old man was taken back to the spot where he had lain in the 
first place, although the people asked him to enter some lodge. He 
told them, however, that he preferred to remain outside in the place 
which he had first chosen. They brought him food and drink. Now, 
the woman who was cured went to her own lodge. 

Then the old man asked the people to make him a present of corn, 
bean, and squash seed, which he desired to plant the next spring. 
So they brought to him the seed carefully wrapped in a skin. But 
he did not leave the place where he first lay down. After a while 
he opened the bundle and, calling the mice, said: “ Little creatures, 
here is enough for you to eat. I desire to have you dig a tunnel 
underground to that woman’s lodge, so that you may go under her 
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bed and get a skull which is there. Seize it and bring it through 
the tunnel to me.” Shortly an army of mice came to eat the corn, 
beans, and squash seed. When they had finished eating they began 
to tunnel, and they did not cease their work until they had made a’ 
hole through the ground to the lodge. There they found the skull, 
which they drew out slowly. Then the old man stealthily crept to 
the place where they had left the skull, and, taking it, after dismiss- 
ing the mice with thanks, he started homeward. He had told the 
mice to eat all they desired, and so they did eat what they could in 
the lodge. As soon as the pretended old man was out of sight of 
the lodge, he again became a young man. Turning toward the vil- 
lage. he spoke a curse upon it, saying, “ Let fire break out and destroy 
all that belongs to that wicked woman, the lodges, and the people.” 
Instantly the whole was in flames and was soon entirely consumed. 

Then the young man resumed his journey toward home. When he 
arrived there he said: “ Now, my brother, after much trouble I have 
recovered this skull; so do not permit any person to see it again. I 
have destroyed with fire the entire village and substance of that 
wicked woman. Hereafter we may live in peace and contentment. 
So heed my words.” 


76. Tuer OrpHan 


In times past, in a certain village of the Seneca there was an 
orphan boy, about sixteen years of age, who went around among the 
people, going from lodge to lodge to live on the charity of owners, 
and living wherever people were willing to keep him. Sometimes he 
slept by a brush fire on the ground and ate whatever was given to 
him. 

When the youth was about twenty years old he was still as much a 
boy as ever. A chief who was very rich lived in the same village. 
He had a daughter and two or three sons. One day the boy stopped 
near the chief’s lodge, where they were burning brush. One of the 
chief’s sons came out and said to him, “Oh, my friend! how long 
have you been here?” “Not long,” said the orphan boy. “ Well, 
do you not feel poor and lonely sitting as you do?” was the next 
question. “No; I feel just as rich as you do,” replied the orphan. 
“Do you sometimes think that you would like to have a wife? ” asked 
the young man. “ Yes; I sometimes think that I should like to have 
one if I could get one,” answered the orphan. “ Well, what would 
you think of my sister for a wife? Many men have tried to marry 
her, but she has refused all.” “Oh!” said the orphan boy, looking 
up, “I should as soon have her as anyone else; she is handsome and 
rich.” “TI will go and ask her,” said the young man, thinking that he 
would have fun with his sister. Entering the lodge, he said to her: 
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“There is a young man out here who says he would like to marry 
you. Will you have him?” “Why, yes! I would rather marry him 
than anyone else,” she replied. “Shall I tell him so?” her brother 
persisted. “ Yes,” she answered. Thereupon he told the orphan boy, 
who said, “I shall be glad to marry your sister and live with her.” 
The brother in fun repeated this to his sister, who said, “I will go 
myself and ask him.” She asked the orphan, “ What did my brother 
tell you about me?” He told her everything. She then said: “ I will 
live with you as your wife. Come tomorrow night at this time and I 
will take you for my husband.” The next morning she hunted up 
leggings and moccasins for the orphan boy. As was the custom with 
youths, he had never worn moccasins in summer. The young woman 
made ready everything for him. In the evening she went to the 
meeting place, where she found him. She brought water with which 
he washed himself; he then put on the garments and she tied up his 
hair. This time she told him to come to her home and to go straight 
to her bed, without talking with any of the men, because one of her 
brothers was always playing tricks. He did as he was told. The 
waggish brother looked at him and laughed, and calling him by name, 
said, “ Come and sleep with me.” 

In the fall the sons of the chief were ready to go on a deer hunt. 
and the young married woman thought that she, too, would like to 
go, inasmuch as she had a youthful husband, who, perhaps, would 
becom a good hunter. The husband said, “ Yes; I will go and try,” 
for he had never hunted. When they had traveled some distance, 
they camped and began hunting. The husband, having found 
place where there were wild grape vines, made a swing. There he 
swung all day, never hunting, as the others did. At night he would 
go home without game, but he did not tell what he had seen in 
the woods. The brothers killed many deer. One day one said to 
the other: “ Our brother-in-law gets no game.” The other replied: 
“ Perhaps he does not hunt.” So they agreed to watch. On follow- 
ing him, they found him swinging,-and they noticed that the ground 
was worn smooth around the swing. Thereupon they said: “ We 
will not live with this man and feed him. We will leave him and 
camp a day’s journey away.” So they started, leaving the man and 
woman only one piece of venison. 

The boy never ate much, so his wife had most of the meat. When 
all-was eaten she began to fear starvation. One day while the boy 
was swinging he saw a great horned owl alight in a tree near by 
Having shot it, he put the body under the swing, where he could 
look at it as he swung. His wife was getting very hungry, and 
when he went home that night she said, “If I have nothing to eat 
tomorrow, perhaps I shall be unable to get up; you ought to kill some- 
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thing.” ‘“ Well, maybe tomorrow I shall kill something,” replied the 
orphan. 

The next day he went as usual to the swing. While swinging he 
heard a sound like the crying of a woman. He was frightened and 
stopped swinging. Soon he saw a female panther coming toward 
him with three cubs. As they approached he heard a great noise in 
the north, the direction from which the panthers had come, and a 
Dagwanoenyent appeared, tearing down all the trees in his path. 
He stopped on a tree near the swing: “There! you know what harm 
you have done,” said the Dagwanoenyent. (The old panther and 
cubs had been in Dagwanoenyent’s lodge on the rocks and had run 
away.) ‘“ Why are you so angry at the panthers?” asked the young 
man; “ what have they done to you?” “They have torn up my best 
feather cap,” replied Dagwanoenyent. ‘“ What makes you think so 
much of your cap? It must be very fine,” said the orphan. ‘“ Yes; 
it was fine,” replied Dagwanoenyent. “ Of what kind of skin was it 
made?” was the next question. “It was made of the skin of 
a horned owl,” said the Dagwanoenyent. ‘ What would you think 
if I gave you another one? ” queried the orphan. “ How can you get 
one?” asked Dagwanoenyent. Going to the foot of the tree, the 
young man tossed up the owl which he had killed. The wind had 
stopped blowing as soon as Dagwanoenyent lighted on the tree. The 
old mother panther stood at hand, listening to what Dagwanoenyent 
and the young man said to each other. As he tossed up the owl, 
Dagwanoenyent caught it and said, “I thank you; this is better 
than the old one;” so saying he flew away. The panther thanked 
the young man, saying: “I am very glad you had this owl. You 
have saved my life and the lives of my children; now I will try to 
help you. Go to that knoll yonder, and just behind it you will see 
a couple of buck deer fighting. You must try to kill both. The one 
you shoot first will not run; they will fight until they die.” Running 
over to the knoll, the orphan found the two bucks and killed both. 
Taking a large piece of the venison, he went home to his wife, for she 
was almost starved to death. “I have brought you meat,” said the 
husband. “I have killed two buck deer today.” Jumping up, she 
threw the venison on the fire to broil, and hardly waited for it to 
cook before she began to eat it. The young man and his wife dragged 
the two deer home, and -having skinned and dressed them, had 
plenty of venison. The young woman also dried the meat and 
tanned the skins. The panther told the orphan that now he must 
hunt, and that he must never swing, because he would kill much game. 

When they had a great deal of meat the young man said: “I 
should go to see your brothers now. Probably they have a large 
quantity of meat, for they are good hunters.” He started on his 
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journey, which took an entire day. Having killed a deer on the way, 
he carried along the venison. He found the lodge of his brothers- 
in-law, which looked very desolate. Peeping in, he saw all the 
brothers, who appeared weak and miserable; so he walked in, saying, 
“How are you, my brothers-in-law?” One said, “There is our 
brother-in-law.” They answered, “ We are nearly starved; we have 
found nothing to lall.” ‘“ Well,” was the response, “ we have plenty 
at our place. Come and live with us. I have meat here on my back. 
Eat and then go with me.” Thereupon he gave them the venison, 
which they ate almost raw. The food made them strong, so they 
started with him for his home. 

The young man got home very quickly and told his wife, “ Your 
brothers are badly off; they are worse off than you were.” During 
the night the brothers arrived. They were satisfied, and afterward 
lived with their sister and brother-in-law. Soon all went back to 
the village, loaded with skins and venison. Now the man and his 
wife were rich. They lived in the Genesee Valley. 


77. Tue Great Worm ** ann Hinon 


One day a boy was wandering about hunting in the woods. While 
he was looking around for birds he noticed on the limb of a tree a 
large, many-colored worm. He thought it very beautiful and he 
watched it for some time. The next day he went to the woods again, 
thinking all the time of the worm and wondering whether it still 
would be there. 

When he came to the tree he saw the worm on the branch, but in 
another place. The boy had a string of birds which he had killed 
that morning. Tearing off a small bit of the flesh of one and fasten- 
ing it to a stick, he tried to feed the worm. It ate a little and the 
boy was greatly amused. The following day the boy again found 
the worm and fed it. The worm always remained near the place 
where he had first discovered it. Each day the worm ate a little 
more and larger portions. After a while the boy gave it a whole 
bird at a time; then soon two birds, feathers and all. The worm had 
now become very large, too heavy for the limb of the tree on which 
it had been staying, so it fell to the ground. It never looked for 
food, but seemed to wait for the boy to bring it. 

One day the youth was out with a number of boys hunting. When 
they started for home he said, “I shall give all my birds to the 
worm.” Thereupon the other boys questioned him about the creature 
and wanted to see it, so he led them to the worm, and they had great 
sport seeing it eat. At every turn it seemed to change color and 
grow more beautiful. The boys were delighted to throw birds at 
the worm that they might see it snatch and eat them. Finally they 
said, “ Let us go hunting tomorrow and bring it all the birds we can 
find.” ‘This they did. 
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For a long time the boys brought the worm birds, then rabbits, all 
of which it ate. The worm grew very rapidly, became very long 
and thick—a huge monster. The boys never told their parents or 
relations about the worm, for they were afraid of losing their sport. 
They would go early every morning to see the worm. The creature 
swallowed everything that came within its reach. 

One day while the boys were throwing the worm food they began 
to wrestle, and in the excitement the youngest boy was thrown near 
the creature. In an instant the boy was swallowed. At this the rest 
of the boys were terribly frightened. When the child was missed 
the parents looked for him everywhere; they went among the boys to 
see whether he had not spent the night with one of them. But they 
could not get the slightest clue to the whereabouts of the boy. The 
other boys said that they had seen him the day before; that was all 
they pretended to know. 

After this the boys pushed two or three others of their number 
near the worm, which devoured them, too. It had become very large 
and ferocious, and ruled the boys by a spell. One day they found 
that the worm had killed and eaten a deer. Thereupon they were 
seized with great fear, for the creature had grown so immense, and 
they ran away without having their usual sport. 

Now the village was built on a large mound-like hill, sloping on all 
sides. The morning after the boys had failed to feed the worm the 
people were alarmed to find the village surrounded by a terrible mon- 
ster. They were afraid to go near it, although they knew that they 
must die if they remained shut up in the village. At last the greater 
number, having found on one side what seemed to them to be an 
opening, all rushed in. It was the mouth of the worm and all were 
swallowed. Then the boys told those who remained that it was this 
worm that had eaten the missing children. 

When they saw that all who had tried thus to escape were de- 
voured they were terrified, and counseled together to save them- 
selves. Only a few were left. These decided to appeal to their 
grandfather, Hinon. So, burning tobacco, they called on their 
grandfather, Hinon, the Thunder god, imploring him to save them 
from this awful worm. As soon as the tobacco was burning, they 
heard him approaching in a great black storm cloud with terrific 
noise. With his lightning he struck the worm, tearing it to pieces. 
These pieces rolled down the hillside into the valley below, which 
became a lake. 


78. Toe CurpmMuNK AND THE Brar 
The Bear thought herself a very powerful creature in the exercise 


of orenda (magic power), and hence was always trying to exhibit 
this power before other animals. 
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One day she got into a hot dispute with a Chipmunk. Finally the 
Chipmunk said: “ Why do you boast so much? You have no re- 
markable orenda.” At this sally the Bear, becoming very angry, 
asserted that she had so great magic power that she could, if she 
wished, prevent the sun from rising in the morning. The Chip- 
munk retorted, “ No, you have not; you can not do that.” “ Wait 
and see,” replied the Bear. The Chipmunk, not to be fooled, de- 
clared he would wait, saying, “ We shall have the sun at the usual 
time.” When the sun rose, as usual, the Chipmunk, laughing, made 
sport of the Bear and her boasting. Finally, the Bear got so terribly 
angry that she turned on the Chipmunk, who made his escape by 
flight, for fortunately his burrow was near; but as he reached it, 
the Bear was so close upon him that she stretched out her paw to 
elutch him, and the Chipmunk just slipped from under it into the 
hole. The next day the Chipmunk appeared with three marks on 
his back—marks of the Bear’s claws, which the Chipmunk carries to 
this day. 


79. Tue Great Wutte Braver AND THE LAKE OF THE ENCHANTED 
WATER 


Once in old times there lived a grandfather and his grandson in a 
lodge in a forest far from any village. All the other people of their 
tribe had been carried away through sorcery practiced by their 
enemies. .The grandfather therefore carefully guarded from witches 
and wizards his grandson, who was the only hope and comfort of his 
declining years. 

One day the little grandson, almost breathless, ran into the lodge 
exclaiming: “Oh, grandfather! I have heard something which is 
very wonderful, crying out, Widji’de.” “Oh!” answered the grand- 
father, “that is the bird which is called Chickadee; it is the first 
kind of game that a young hunter kills.” Taking his cue from this 
reply, the lad, seizing his bow and arrows, went out and after many 
fruitless attempts killed the chickadee and brought its body into the 
lodge to his grandfather. Thereupon the grandfather set up in the 
ground in front of the fire two small forked sticks and laid across 
another stick in the two forks. Having dressed the chickadee, he 
hung it on the cross stick to broil, singing and dancing with great 
joy, saying, “ Now my grandson will become a great hunter.” 

At another time the grandson ran into the lodge, erying out: “ Oh, 
grandfather! I have seen something with four legs, a black face, 
and with four stripes around its tail; it was large and fat.” “Oh!” 
answered the grandfather, “that is what is called Djw’ii’ka’; ** it is 
the second kind of game that a young hunter kills. It has good meat 
and fine fur.” Renewing his hunting, the lad soon killed the Dju’a’ka’ 
and brought its body into the lodge. The grandfather sang and 
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danced again, saying, “Oh! my grandson will be a great hunter.” 
After dressing the body of Djwi’ka’ he hung it on the cross-stick 
before the fire to broil. When it was cooked both ate the flesh of 
Djwi’ ka’. 

A few days later the lad ran into the lodge, exclaiming, “ Oh! 
grandfather, I have seen a very strange thing, which was walking 
on two legs; it had red skin on its head, a black coat, and made a 
great deal of noise.” The grandfather told the lad what this new 
thing was, saying: “Oh! that is Ohsoon. It makes the best kind 
of soup, and it is the third kind of game that a young hunter kills.” 

Running off into the forest, the lad soon saw a flock of the Ohsoon 
and ran after them until he had caught one. He thought that the 
soup of which his grandfather spoke must be in its legs. But after 
examining them thoroughly and finding no soup, he exclaimed, “ My 
grandfather must have tried to deceive me”; with that remark he 
let the bird go free. Then he ran back to his grandfather, complain- 
ing that he had caught one of the Ohsoon and, after carefully ex- 
amining its legs, had found no soup in them, and that therefore he 
had let the bird go free. His grandfather pityingly said, “Oh! you 
foolish boy. ‘The soup is not in its legs but in the body. You must 
kill, dress, and cook Ohsoon, and then you will have very fine soup.” 
With this information the lad again went out into the forest, and, 
having caught another of the Ohsoon, brought it home. The old 
man was highly delighted with the success of his grandson, so he 
himself killed, dressed, and cooked Ohsoon. Again he sang and 
danced, frequently saying, “Now, my grandson will be a great 
hunter.” When the bird was cooked, they ate their fill and were 
both satisfied. 

On another day the lad went out to hunt. In the forest he saw 
a very strange creature, with long thin legs and something on its 
head resembling the branches of a tree. Being very much afraid of 
this creature, the lad ran home to his gran.lfather to tell him what 
he had seen. His grandfather said: “ That is Neogen,*** which is the 
fourth and greatest kind of game that a hunter kills. When a man 
can kill Neogen he is a good hunter.” Taking his bow and quiver 
of arrows the lad went into the forest to look for Neogen. After 
long hunting he killed Neogen and dragged its body home to his 
grandfather. But on this occasion the old man did not dance, for 
this was an event for solemnity in conduct. With due respect to 
the amenities of the occasion he carefully instructed the growing lad 
in the art of dressing the deer and of preparing its skin for use. 
Then he told his grandson that he had evinced the qualities of a 
good hunter, and that, “ Hereafter you need not run back home to 
tell me what you have seen. You now have the right to kill any- 
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thing that may come in your way. A man that can kill a deer is 
a great hunter, and he then can kill all kinds of game.” 

The next time the youth went to hunt he brought back a fine bear. 
His grandfather was now very happy, for they had an abundance 
of meat. Assuring the youth that he had arrived at the age of man- 
hood, as indicated by the change in his voice, he said to him: “ My 
grandson, I am much pleased with you. You may go when hunting 
in every direction except toward the east. You must not go toward 
the east, for there dwell very wicked women, who have killed through 
sorcery all our people. So give heed to what I tell you.” 

The next time that the young man started off to hunt he directed 
his course southward. But as he traveled on he kept thinking of 
those wicked women in the east, who had destroyed all his kindred. 
Finally, he decided to change his course from the southward to east- 
ward, and he kept on for some time in the latter direction. At last 
he came to a tree which was covered all over with what appeared 
to be the scratches and nail marks of raccoons, whereupon he said 
to himself, ‘ There must be a large number of raccoons in this tree.” 
So he removed his outer garments and laid aside his bow and ar- 
rows; then taking a stout club, he climbed the tree until he came to a 
hole very near the top. Peering into this opening, he saw many rac- 
coons down in the hollow trunk. By thrusting his club down among 
them, he killed a number. Drawing them up, he threw them on the 
ground at the foot of the tree. Finally he chanced to look down— 
there at the very foot of the tree he saw a beautiful young woman 
sitting on a log. As soon as she caught his eye she exclaimed, “ Come 
down here. I wish to talk with you, so do not delay.” The young 
man paid no attention to her at first, but kept on killing the rac- 
coons and casting them down to the ground. She hailed him again, 
urging him to come down to talk with her. To avoid her, he crept 
around the tree, and there he changed himself into a red-headed 
woodpecker. Next he climbed up higher into the tree, pecking at 
the bark as he went for a short time. Then he shot his arrow off 
toward home; it whizzed through the air making a sound like a 
woodpecker. The young woman, who thought that he was the ar- 
row, flew after him with all her might. But the young man, assum- 
ing again his own form, slipped down the tree, and after putting 
on his garments and gathering up the raccoons and his bow and 
arrows, he started for home. 

His grandfather was greatly delighted to see so great a number 
of raccoons, but when he learned where the young man had got them 
he became very angry and chided him severely, saying, “ You must 
not go there again, for if you do great harm and evil will befall us.” 

The next day the young man started off from home, going directly 
southward. But when he was out of sight of the lodge he suddenly 
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turned, going directly eastward. On the course he passed the tree 
where he had killed so many raccoons, and finally came to a second 
tree, which was also full of raccoons. Stopping there, he killed a 
large number, and while throwing them to the ground from the tree, 
he again saw the woman who had accosted him at the other tree. 
She urged him to come down, and did not fail to use very enticing 
terms. As he recalled his grandfather’s words, the young man well 
knew that he should not go down to her, but a feeling came into his 
heart which urgently prompted him to comply with her request. So 
reluctantly descending halfway, there he stopped. But the woman 
kept urging him to come down. Finally, having reached the ground, 
he sat on the end of the log, near the middle of which the woman 
was sitting. She asked him, “ Why do you sit so far away? Young 
people customarily sit near each other when they talk together.” 
At this the young man drew a little nearer to her. But she still 
urged him to come close to her, so finally he took his seat right at 
her side. Now she began to tell him stories of wonders and magic 
power, talking to him until at last, becoming wearied, the young 
man fell asleep. Then the young woman, placing him in a bag which 
she threw over her shoulder, hurried away through the air. At 
the end of a long journey she alighted on the ground, and taking 
the young man from the bag, she aroused him and asked, “ Do you 
know this place?” Looking around, he replied, “ Yes; my grand- 
father and I have fished here.” The young woman replied, “I do 
not believe what you say. Point out something you remember.” The 
young man (willing that she should see these things) said, “Oh! 
there are the poles we set up, and there is an old kettle in which we 
cooked.” He had bewitched her eyes, so after seeing these objects 
she believed what he had said. 

Again the woman told him stories until she had put him to sleep; 
then putting him into her bag she carried him far away, finally alight- 
ing on the ground. Taking him out of the bag and causing him to 
open his eyes, she set him on a narrow cliff under a mountain, where 
he had room only sufficient for him to lie down—a place not wider 
than a small deerskin. 

Looking upward, he saw the mountain extending far above him, and 
looking downward, he saw that the earth was many hundreds of feet 
below. Nearer to him were other mountain peaks, narrow and pointed, 
on which were lying the bodies of men—some alive, some half dead, 
others half eaten, and still others reduced to mere skeletons. The 
sight of these things caused the young man many bitter reflections. 
He repeatedly said: “Oh! now I see that my grandfather was 
entirely right in the advice he gave me. There are indeed very 
wicked women who dwell in the east.” His feelings of chagrin 
were only heightened by what he learned from what one of the living 
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men told. Calling to the man lying on the nearest cliff, he asked 
him how he happened to be there. The man in broken accents 
replied: “A woman deceived me and brought me here. Other women 
brought those other men to the spots where you see them lying. 
Their flesh is being eaten from their bones, yet they do not die. You 
and I shall be eaten when they get ready to come to us.” He ceased 
speaking, and the young man then thought long on some means of 
escape from such a lingering, horrid death at the hands of such 
wicked women and their agents. At last he remembered that in 
years past he had had a dream in which he had seen a Great Spider. 
which approached him, saying: “ My friend, I will keep and protect 
you when you shall be in trouble. So call on me when you shall be 
in fear of death.” He therefore cried to this Great Spider for aid, 
saying: “Oh, Great Spider! help me now. I am in great trouble.” 
Hardly had his words died away before an enormous spider, which 
was as large as a man, came to him and at once began weaving webs 
and to form a rope. When it had finished the rope the Great Spider 
suspended it from the mountain above the man. The rope was 
quite strong enough to support the man, and thereby he climbed up 
to the top of the mountain above him. There he saw a large level 
country. Then by the aid of the Great Spider, lowering the rope to 
the men below on the cliffs who were still alive, he drew them up one 
after another. Having thanked the Great Spider for its aid, he dis- 
missed it. The men thus rescued went to their homes. 

Then the young man set out for the home of the woman who had 
so cleverly deceived him. After a long journey he found her living 
with her mother in an old lodge standing quite alone. Addressing 
the young woman, the daughter of the old sorceress, the young man 
declared his purpose in coming by saying: “I have come here to 
marry you. When I first saw you I was greatly pleased with you; 
and I now love you. Will you be my wife?” Replying, the young 
woman said, “ Oh! I hardly know what to tell you, for I have a very 
disagreeable mother, and I am much afraid you will not be able to 
live in the same lodge with her. It was in obedience to her command 
that I carried you to the narrow cliff on the mountain peak. T am 
willing to make the trial if you wish it.” The young man accepted 
her even under these adverse circumstances, and so they became hus- 
band and wife. 

One night some time after this the old woman, the mother-in-law 
of the young man, who slept at the back end of the lodge, pretending 
to be in an agony of pain, rolled around on the ground. Her 
daughter, knowing what the trouble was, said to her husband, “ Strike 
my mother on the head with the pestle for pounding corn.” In doing 
this he said to her, “ Oh! mother-in-law, what is the matter?” Seem- 
ing to have been awakened by the blow of the pestle the old woman 
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said: “I- have dreamed, and my Dream Being declared that it is 
necessary in order to avoid some unknown calamity that my son-in- 
law kill the Great White Beaver that lives in the Lake of the En- 
chanted Waters, and that with its flesh he must prepare a feast for 
the Dagwanoenyent.” The son-in-law replied: “It is all right, 
Oh! mother-in-law. I will attend to this to-morrow morning. So 
go to bed, and let it not worry you.” 

The next morning the young husband set out for the Lake of the 
Enchanted Waters. Having arrived there he soon found the Great 
White Beaver. With but a single arrow he shot and killed it. But 
as soon as he lifted its body out of the lake the enchanted waters pur- 
sued him with great fury. These waters were reputed to be so full 
of evil enchantment that the flesh of any living thing coming in con- 
tact with them immediately fell from the bones. Knowing this, the 
young husband ran for his hfe, bearing the body of the Great White 
Beaver. At last, reaching the lodge in safety he triumphantly threw 
the carcass of the Great White Beaver down on the ground, and at 
that instant the waters of the lake quickly receded. The old woman 
was now in a great rage at the turn of affairs. At times she cried 
out, “Oh! he is a terrible man. I thought that surely his bones would 
now be in that lake. Oh, my poor son! Oh, my poor son!” It 
seems that the Great White Beaver was no other than her scn, who 
was a great sorcerer, and who assumed this formidable shape to de- 
ceive other shamans and sorcerers and to lure them to certain de- 
struction. But evidently his orenda had been overcome by that of 
the young brother-in-law, his sister’s husband. 

Having dressed the dead Beaver in accordance with established 
custom on like occasions and having had its flesh cooked, the young 
man invited the Dagwanoenyent and the Gaasyendiet*ha to come to 
the feast given in their honor. Coming, one and all, they filled the 
lodge to overflowing, the Dagwanoenyent being little else than great, 
horrid, round heads with long hair and with great flaming eyes. Their 
host commanded them to eat everything—flesh and bones—and_ to 
drink the broth, for it was an “ eat-all” feast. When the feast had 
been devoured to the last morsel, the ugly old heads began to smack 
their lips, and they praised ironically the feast, saying: “ What a 
splendid feast, a fine dinner, the old woman has given us. Oh! 
how sweet and toothsome was her son’s flesh.” Then the Great 
Heads *** grinned at one another derisively. Now, beside herself 
with rage, the old woman, seizing a club, drove all her unwelcome 
guests out of the lodge. 

The next night the old woman again rolled and tossed on her bed, 
finally falling into the fire, crying out, Agi! Agi’ The wife of the 
young man had told him that this time her mother would dream 
that he and his mother-in-law must go into the sweat-lodge—the man 
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first, and the old woman after him. So when the old woman rolled 
into the fire, the young wife said, “ Now, strike her with the pestle 
for pounding corn.” At this he struck her a blow with the pestle 
while she was rolling about among the ashes and fire, and groaning 
as if m great agony. The old woman, pretending to awake, said, 
“Oh! I have dreamed that my son-in-law entered the sweat-lodge— 
he first, and then I.” Making light of her dream, the young man 
said, “Oh! go to bed, mother-in-law. I will attend to this matter in 
the morning.” Early the following morning the sweat-lodge was 
heated hotter than it had ever been before. When the son-in-law 
entered, the old woman sang and danced around it, saying, “ Let 
there be heat enough in there to smother him.” In a couple of hours 
she cautiously pushed aside the door flap of the sweat-lodge, remark- 
ing, “ He must be dead by this time.” But she was deeply chagrined 
to find that he sat inside very comfortably, and that he had not even 
perspired. It was now the old woman’s turn to enter the sweat-lodge. 
As she did so, the son-in-law began to sing and to dance around it. 
He sang, “ Let this lodge become flint; let it be red hot at first; and 
then let it be at white heat.” As it grew hotter and hotter the old 
woman begged for mercy, but none was shown her, and thus she 
was burned to death. 

Now the young husband, addressing his wife, said, “As you 
brought me the most of the way hither on your back, and as you 
know the way, take me home.” So she bore him on her back over 
the fields, over the forests, past the fishing-grounds where he said 
he and his grandfather had fished, past the raccoon trees, and at last 
brought him to the lodge of his grandfather. The aged grandfather 
welcomed his grandson and his wife, being very glad that his grand- 
son had lived through all the difficulties which he knew he had met 
while he had been absent. There they lived in peace and contentment. 

This is the story of the Great White Beaver and the Lake of the 
Enchanted Waters. 


TRADITIONS 
80. GANoN, THE SENECA War CHIEF 


Ganon was a Seneca war chief. Having called a council, he said, 
“We must go to see the Cherokee, and find out whether we can not 
agree to be friendly and to live in peace hereafter.” The people 
consenting, the chief continued, ‘“ We must purify ourselves thor- 
oughly before we start; this will take ten days.” Thereupon a great 
many went off into a deep forest. All were men. There was no 
woman in the company. When they got into the deep forest they 
took medicine to make them vomit. This they did every morning 
for ten days, in addition to bathing and swimming and washing their 
bodies each day. 
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At the end of ten days the chief said, ‘“‘ We shall go now on a high 
hill and there make a trench the length of a man’s body. Then we 
will put a man into it, placing boughs across so he can not be seen, 
and on top of all the whole carcass of a deer.” 

Now, they had invited S‘thadahgeah to come down, and the people 
staid near the trench. The man under the bush heard a noise, and 
saw a common eagle come, eat a little, and then go off; then the eagle 
came back again, ate, and went away in another direction. It seemed 
as if it notified other birds, for they also came. The man who was 
lying underneath the brush scared them away, for they did not want 
common birds to eat the meat. After a while the concealed man 
heard a tremendous noise, which he knew was made by Sthadahgeah, 
the bird they wanted. Sthadahgeah is a very cautious bird; it looked 
everywhere before beginning to eat the meat. The man got his 
hand carefully around the bird’s tail, which he held firmly, and when 
the bird flew away he pulled out one feather. It took two years to 
get a full tail of feathers; hence they had to entice down a good 
many birds in this way before they got enough for the purpose. 
When secured, the party was ready to start for the Cherokee country. 

Many days were required to reach the land of the Cherokee, who 
had built a fort around them so that an enemy could not enter. The 
Seneca got there early in the morning, when the gate was open. Two 
of the Seneca dancers, adorned with feathers, made a noise like a 
whoop. When the Cherokee heard this they came out, whereupon 
they saw the two men singing and dancing. “These men must have 
come on some errand,” said the Cherokee chief. When the two men 
came nearer they said: “ We wish to meet in council, as we come to 
talk about something important.” All turned and went toward the 
lodge of assembly. All the Seneca had come directly there, but only 
the two were singing and dancing. The lodge of assembly was 
crowded. The Seneca sang and danced until tired, when they 
stopped. The Cherokee did not dance. The Seneca chief said: “ Now 
J will tell you for what purpose we have come to you through the 
forest. We have thought among ourselves that it is time to stop 
fighting. You and we are always on the lookout to kill one another. 
We think it is time to stop this. Here is the proof, if we agree to be 
friendly. Here is the wampum. If you and your people are willing 
to be friendly, you will take this.” With these words he held out 
the string of wampum as their credentials. The Cherokee chief, 
coming up, met the Seneca chief, saying: “I will take it and hold it 
in my hand, and tomorrow we will tell you what we have decided 
to do.” Then turning, he said to his people: “Go home and bring 
food to this lodge of assembly.” Thereupon all brought from their 
homes so much food that there was a great pile lying across the lodge 
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of assembly. All ate together, but could not consume the whole 
amount. 

The next day they ate together again. “ We have decided among 
ourselves,” said the Cherokee chief to the Seneca, “to accept this 
wampum, to be friendly with you, and to bury all the weapons of 
war so no man may reach them again.” In response the Seneca chief 
said: “I thank you. We are very glad that you have accepted our 
offer, and now all of us have put our weapons together, and the white 
wampum shall hang between us, and the belt shall be as long as a 
man, reaching down to the ground.” The Cherokee said to their 
people: “ Now is the time for any of you who wishes to do so to pick 
out relatives from among the Seneca to be adopted.” 

When the notice was given the Cherokee women picked out one 
man, saying, “ You are to be our uncle, our mother’s brother.” Some 
other woman took another for a brother; and finally all were taken 
except Ganon,**° the chief. Then Ganon, being above a Cherokee, 
said, “ No one has a right to take Ganon away, for a young man is here 
who will claim him as his father.” At this, the young man, walking 
up to Ganon, said, “ Father, 1 am glad to see you. Now, father, we 
will go home.” Speaking thus, he went to his mother’s lodge, taking 
his father with him, and it was found to be he. He took him to the 
lodge where Ganon spent the first night, and the young man was 
really his son. When Ganon came to the lodge he recognized the 
woman. Everyone was pleased with the place and relationship. 

A good many days later a man came to the village from the EKast— 
the Great Salt Water. He came from the Seoqgwageonon **° tribe to 
challenge them to a ball play, and he told how many days it would 
be before his people would come. They came at the time appointed. 
The head man was dressed in skins which were so long that they 
touched the ground. Next day the Seoqgwageonon began to tet with 
the Cherokee. The Seneca were there. The bet was two very heavy, 
costly skins, and other valuables. The Seneca and the Cherokee said, 
“We can not say that we shall win this game, but we are willing to 
play.” The play began. The Cherokee lost the game. Then the 
Seneca said, “ We shall try this time,” and they bet again heavily. 
All were ready. They put their netted clubs to the ground. After a 
little swift running, the Seneca brought the ball to their goal, making 
a point. After the game had continued a while, having made all the 
points agreed on, chey won the game. They now doubled the bet, 
and again the Seneca won. They won the third game also. Now the 
Seoqgwageonon said, “ We will try the race with you.” 

The ground was quite level, and the opening was very broad. The 
Cherokee chose a Seneca runner. They were to run the first time 
without betting, and to bet on the second running. The men ran to 
the post, and his people, seeing that the Seneca runner was just the 
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thickness of his body behind as they reached the post, asked him 
whether he had done his best. He replied, “ No; I have not.” Now 
they bet and the second, the real race, began. At the middle of the 
course the Seneca runner said to the other, “ Do your best, for I am 
going to do mine.” The Seneca left the other far behind, winning 
the race. Now the Seoqgwageonon said, “There is yet one race, the 
long race, which we shall try.” The Cherokee said, “* We have won 
everything from these people. I believe it will be best to let them 
win one game. If they lose all, they may make trouble.” So they 
selected a Cherokee to run, who was beaten, whereupon the Seoq- 
gwageonon went home. 

In two days another man came to say in behalf of the Seoggwageonon 
that he had come to challenge them a second time, and that they were 
to meet halfway and have a fight. The Cherokee said to the Seneca 
who were with them: “ You are so few in number here with us that 
we do not want to have you killed, so we think you would better 
go home.” When the time came, the Cherokee met and fought with 
the Seoqgwageonon and were beaten. Three years later the Seneca 
went to visit the Cherokee. On this occasion they heard all about 
the fight, and the Cherokee told them that the Seoqgwageonon had 
said, * We should like to fight with the Seneca, for I am a double 
man; I have two virile members.” So the Seneca held a council and 
decided to fight them, saying, “ We shall try and see whether he has 
two virile members.” The Cherokee volunteered to guide the Seneca. 
They traveled many days until they came to a place where the Cher- 
okee said, “This is as far as the Seoqgwageonon usually come to 
hunt.” They came to a path, and finding a footprint, they waited 
there for the man who had made it. Soon they saw a man carry- 
ing meat on his back. “ We must take that man,” said the Seneca, 
“but let us be careful lest he hurt us.” When he came near they 
ran at him. As soon as he saw them, he whooped and dropped the 
meat. Then he drew his bow and arrow to shoot, but before he 
could select his arrow, he was taken captive. They caused him to 
stand in the middle of the assembly, saying, ‘‘ Let us see whether he 
has two virile members.” When they saw he had only one, they said, 
“Now we want your people to stop saying they have two virile 
members.” Thereupon the Seneca went back to the Cherokee village. 

Soon a runner came from the Seoqgwageonon, who told the Chero- 
kee that they wanted to have war with the Seneca and that he 
had come to challenge them. The Seneca answered, “ We will try to 
gratify them ;” so they started for the Seoqgwageonon village, guided 
by the Cherokee. They came to an opening, from which it was one 
day’s journey to the first village. Stopping at a hill in this open- 
ing. they were about to send two messengers to the Seoqgwageonon 
when the Cherokee said, ‘** You must send them so as to arrive at 
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the village about sundown.” They did this. When the messengers 
arrived near the village they saw that the Seoqggwageonon were play- 
ing ball. The messengers then went around to the south side and 
threw sumach darts, so as to deceive the other Indians into thinking 
them of their own people. The Seoqgwageonon so regarded the mes- 
sengers, hence they did not take notice of them. The messengers 
having killed a man, scalped him, and rushed off whooping. On the 
way home the Seneca kept saying to one another, “ )jagon—brace 
up, take courage.” About dusk they saw dust rising from the ground 
a good distance behind. The Seoqgwageonon on horses were pur- 
suing them. The Seneca saw that they would be overtaken in the 
open, so they hurried to a dry creek with overhanging banks, where 
they hid. Soon the horses and dogs drew near, but the dogs failed 
to find the Seneca and the pursuers went on. Shortly they returned, 
but again failed in their search. 

The next morning the Seneca went on to. Odaiadon, where there 
was an opening into a forest. The messengers soon saw the dust 
a second time and knew from this that they were being pursued. 
Jn a little while they could see the horses which were coming on 
them; soon the horses were near. The arrows of the Seoqggwageonon 
whizzed past them, and now their enemies were almost on them, but 
the runners were at the opening, where their people were arrayed 
in the form of a horseshoe. As soon as the pursuers got into this 
formation the Seneca closed in on them, capturing and killing all 
but one, who, being in the rear, turned and fled in time. The two 
Seneca now followed the horseman until they saw that he met a 
crowd. He talked to his people, and he and they went back together 
to the country of the Seoqgwageonon. 

The Seneca and the Cherokee now went to the Cherokee country, 
and in a month the Seneca returned to their own place. 

After a while the Seneca said, “ Let us go again to our friends, 
the Cherokee.” When they arrived there all were glad and invited 
them to their lodges. They said to the Seneca: “ We hear that the 
Seoqgwageonon think the Seneca are dangerous and bad people. 
They themselves are fortune-tellers and can see what other people are 
going to do, but they can not tell what the Seneca are going to do. 
They are magically more powerful than the others.” During this 
visit they merely amused themselves with games and other sports. 


81. Harcrnonpon : °°? A Huisroricat TRADITION 


Hatcinondon was a great warrior, the greatest among the warlike 
Seneca of the Iroquois Confederation. 

Once Hatcinondon led a large company of warriors to the Cherokee 
country on a raid. In time they arrived at a place called Oyada *°8 
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Thadinongeh, which was within the Cherokee country. They knew 
well that the Cherokee were on the lookout for them. Having 
reached this place, Hatcinondon told his men to remain where they 
were, and that he would go ahead to spy out the land and to learn what 
could be done. Then he departed from the camp of his men. Soon 
it was discovered by the enemy that he was in the Cherokee country, 
and he was closely pursued by them. He fled into a region covered 
with a heavy growth of reeds, which was in two great sections, with 
a narrow strip: of comparatively clear land between them. Hat- 
cinondon managed to escape into one of these stretches, unobserved by 
the enemy, who believed that he had concealed himself in the other 
part. So they set guards at the narrow strip of land dividing the 
two sections of reedy land. After they had set fire to the reeds and 
burned them up they made a careful search for his charred body; 
but Hatcinondon had fallen asleep from exhaustion in the other 
stretch of reeds. During the night, however, two men came to him, 
who seized him by the arms, saying: “ We have come for you.” When 
they had brought him to the place whence they had been sent, they 
said to him: “ We have now brought you to this man who sent for 
you.” Whereupon the two men pointed out a lodge, with the words: 
“There is where the Heron lives who sent for you.” Hatcinondon 
went up to the lodge, but could find no doorway; but after he had 
searched for some time without success he heard a voice on the inside 
say, “Come in!” and a door opened of itself, and Hatcinondon en- 
tered the lodge. Within he found a man, who said: “I sent for you, 
and you have now come. Are you not hungry?” At this Hatci- 
nondon thought: “This is a strange way; this is not the way I do. 
I would give the food at once.” But Ne Hononhsot. knowing the 
thought of Hatcinondon, Jaughing,. remarked: “! said that only in 
fun.” Arising, he got half a loaf of bread made of corn meal, half a 
wild apple, and half a pigeon, which he offered to his guest. Hatci- 
nondon said, laughing: “* How little it is that will satisfy me.” To 
which Ne Hononhsot answered: “If you eat this I shall give you 
more.” As soon as Hatcinondon began to eat he saw that as he ate 
everything became whole again, so that he was not able entirely to 
consume anything. He was finally satisfied with what he had eaten. 
Then Ne Hononhsot said: “Now that you have finished eating 
I will speak with you further.” 

While Hatcinondon was speaking he heard footsteps of someone 
approaching on a run, and suddenly the door was thrust open, where- 
upon the Sun came in so quickly and with such brightness that he 
had to hold his head down to shield his eyes. The newcomer con- 
versed with Ne Hononhsot but Hatcinondon could rot understand a 
word that was said. In a short time the visitor started off toward 
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the east. Then Ne Hononhsot said to Hatcinondon: “This man is 
the one whom you Seneca call Endekha Gaahgwa.* It is night now 
down on the earth, so he is hurrying toward the east. He told me of 
a great battle that is now ended.” 

Ne Hononhsot was indeed Hawenniyo, and he said: “This is what 
I expected when I created human beings. I thought they would 
fight. The man who has just been here is the one who watches on 
the earth below. I want you to know that when you meet an enemy 
who shoots at you, you must not run away but must walk straight up 
to him. He shall not hurt you. An arrow shall not kill you. It is 
something else that shall kill you. Now you shall eat again.” Ne 
Hononhsot next gave him the same kind of food, one half of each 
object. Then he continued: “I am the cause that the Seneca do 
not now fight with the Cherokee, for I love both tribes. When you 
return home you will find all your people there, and they will know 
that you are alive. When you get back to your party of warriors you 
must tell them that they must leave the warpath at once and cease 
fighting, returning to their homes and remaining there until they 
shall find something to satisfy their wants. Now my messengers are 
ready to lead you back to your camp.” 

Going out of the lodge, and directed by the messengers, Hatcinon- 
don passed through an opening and soon found himself in the reeds 
where he was before he had been called away, and then the messen- 
gers departed. 

Returning to his party of warriors, Hatcinondon told them what 
he had seen and heard. All went home, where they held a great 
council, and it was there agreed that the party should go to the 
Cherokee country in a couple of days. At the appointed time they 
started, while Hatcinondon went directly to the Cherokee lands 
again. He was not afraid, for he knew that an arrow would not kill 
him. In time the Seneca met the Cherokee, and a fierce fight took 
place. Remembering what he had been told, Hatcinondon, going 
straight to the enemy, killed and scalped a Cherokee warrior, where- 
upon he immediately proclaimed, “I have killed and scalped a war- 
rior. My name is Hatcinondon.” He did this before any of the 
Cherokee knew that he was there. They had a great battle and many 
were killed. After the fight the party of Hatcinondon retreated to 
their homes. The news soon spread that this party had returned 
home with scalps. 

Shortly after this affair another Seneca party started away to 
fight the Cherokee, and Hatcinondon accompanied it. They soon 
encountered the Cherokee, and in the ensuing fight Hatcinondon 
was captured. He was led away, bound, to the Cherokee village, 
where a great council of war was held. It was a standing rule with 
the Cherokee that when any person from the Six Nations of the Iro- 
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quois was captured his or her fate was left to the decision of two 
women, whose privilege it was to determine how such a person 
should be tortured. ‘These two women at this council decided that 
Hatcinondon should be hung up and tortured to death by fire. So 
he was securely bound to a tree, the war post, and wood was care- 
fully piled up under and around him. He had given himself up as 
lost. They were about to set fire to the pyre of wood when a violent 
rainstorm came up, causing the women to defer the execution until 
the storm should have passed over. All the people sought shelter 
trom the storm, leaving Hatcinondon tied to the war post. While 
there alone he saw an old woman coming toward him, who said: 
“My grandson, you think that you are going to die, but you are not. 
Try to stir yourself.” Thereupon, moving himself about, he found 
that his bonds were loosened and that he was free. “ You see now 
that you are free,” she said; “I thought that I would come to return 
your kindness. You remember your people once made a circle of fire 
and I was in the middle of it. You recall, perhaps, that you saw a 
toad in the middle, and that you saved the toad, placing it in your 
bosom. I was that toad. You carried me until you came to water, 
in which you placed me. This is the reason I am returning your 
kindness, for I see that you are in trouble now. I brought that rain- 
storm and now I want you to run in the direction of the next stream, 
and you must continue down the stream.” 

When the rainstorm was over the two women returned to the war 
vost, only to find that Hatcinondon had escaped. They gave the 
alarm at once, and the warriors assembled, calling the dogs, which 
forthwith took up the trail. Soon they reached the stream and fol- 
lowed the current. As Hatcinondon fled he came to a tree that 
leaned over the water. He found that the trunk was hollow and 
that he could get into it from the water and then crawl farther up. 
Here the dogs lost the trail and finally the pursuit was abandoned. 
When the pursuers had departed he heard two people approaching 
the spot, talking. Presently they sat on the tree at the very place 
where he was concealed. He overheard them say, “It is wonderful 
how that man escaped from us.” HHatcinondon was very careful not 
to cough lest he should be discovered. But at last he heard them 
depart and there was no further sound of talking. At last, having 
come out of the hollow in the tree, he went southward, down the 
stream. When night was approaching, while walking along he heard 
a blow which sounded like that of an ax on a tree. Being greatly 
frightened, he became very wary in his movements. While standing 
listening, he saw three men, who had made a fire where they were 
going to camp for the night. When darkness had fully set in he 
crept up stealthily, shielded by a very large tree. Standing behind 
this tree, he saw that the men were sound asleep and were snoring. 
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Without disturbing them he secured their weapons, with which he 
armed himself, carefully hiding those he did not need. Then with 
an ax he killed the three men, whom he scalped. Thereupon he said: 
“The blood is too strong, so I shall go aside from this place.” 

Taking their provisions, he went to a neighboring stream, where 
he made a fire. Having done this, he went back and dressed himself 

-in the best of the garments of the slain men, for he was entirely 
naked; then he returned to his fire, and, having cooked his meal, he 
ate it. When he had finished his meal he prepared and painted the 
three scalps. 

The next morning Hatcinondon, taking with him what provisions 
they had, traveled in a great circle until he had found the path by 
which he and his party had come to that country. Discovering fresh 
tracks leading both ways, he learned that his friends were still in the 
country. As he went along the path he saw smoke ahead, at the sight 
of which he stopped and listened to see whether he could hear Seneca 
speech. He was delighted to hear Seneca terms, and displaying the 
three scalps on a stick he called out, Go’weh, go’weh! three times. 
When his friends heard this, shouting for joy, they ran to meet him. 
They saw indeed that he had three scalps and brought him to their 
camp fire. They were glad that he had been found for they had 
watched day and night for his return, but had about concluded that 
he had been killed. Setting out for home, they found all their people 
well. This is the story. 


82. GopionT®”? AND THE S‘HAGODIYOWEQGOWA 


In Genesee Valley is Dedioitgeon—the mouth of a gully. In that 
place lived the Seneca people. Godiont, the principal woman in the 
village, had a meeting with a Sthagodiyoweqgowa, who said to her, 
“ We think it would benefit your people for us to settle permanently 
at Dedioitgeon.” Godiont thought it was good and kind in them to 
do this, and so she was glad. Afterward when anyone was sick she 
went to that place and called on the Sthagodiyoweqgowa for assist- 
ance. She invited them to come to her lodge, and got a pot of corn 
soup ready for them. They came in person, and having asperged 
the patient with ashes and having blown on him, they ate the corn 
pudding. The S‘hagodiyoweqgowa said to Godiont, “ Whenever you 
invite us to come, you must have the pot ready, for we do not wish to 
wait. After we have arrived we want to do our work quickly.” 

Once there was a man who had not much substance, who thought 
he would fool the S‘hagodiyoweqgowa. Going to their place, he in- 
vited them, saying, “ Your help is required at a certain place” (nam- 
ing it). They went there, but found no one, and nothing was ready. 
After waiting a while, the chief one said: “ We have been trifled 
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with. This will not do. Godiont did not do this. Some other person 
has trifled with us. The one who has done so must die. We are not 
to be trifled with. The people must understand this. It is best for us 
to move away from this place.” “I will tell you,” said he to Godiont, 
“what I want you to do. Make masks as near like our faces as you 
can, and let men wear them, and we shall work through these masks 
and thus help the people.” “Soon the man who has trifled with us 
must come here,” said the oldest Sthagodiyoweqgowa, “and you shall 
see what will happen to him.” Soon the man came ona run. He was 
in a kind of crazy fit. Coming right to the spot where the S‘hagodiyo- 
weqgowa were, he fell down and began to vomit blood, and finally 
died. After that day the people knew it was wrong to make fun of 
the Sthagodiyoweqgowa. 


83. S‘HAGODIYOWEQGOWA 


The inhabitants of a village saw an enormous S‘hagodiyoweqgowa 
approaching, whereupon they were very angry and provoked to see 
that it could think of coming; so they got their bows and arrows 
ready to shoot. But the Sthagodiyoweqgowa called out: “ Your 
arrows can not kill me. I have not come to harm you. I have come 
for tobacco, and you must collect voluntary contributions of it and 
give me all that you can spare.” They did not shoot, for they well 
knew that their arrows would have no effect except to make the 
S‘hagodiyoweqgowa angry and revengeful. So they collected a quan- 
tity of tobacco, which they gave to him. Then he left them with the 
promise that he would never trouble them again if during their 
tobacco harvest they would always set aside a portion of this sooth- 
ing plant for him. He kept his promise, as he never molested them 
after this. 

84. StHacoprrowEQcowa 


The Onondaga say that Sthagodiyoweqgowa live in a cave among 
rocks near their reservation. They assert as a fact that they have seen 
S‘hagodiyoweqgowa going along in front of these rocks and entering 
the cave, and they believe that many Sthagodiyoweqgowa live in that 
place. S‘hagodiyoweqgowa are represented by the so-called False 
Faces, or maskers, of the Iroquois. 


85. GENONSGWA 


Three men were hunting in the woods. One of them, who was 
married, had his wife and child with him. While the men were off 
in the forest the woman and child remained in the lodge. The child 
was small and swathed to a cradleboard. 
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One day when the woman returned to the lodge with water from a 
near-by stream, she heard talking, and, looking into the lodge, she saw 
a woman dressed in stone. The woman had taken up the baby and 
was rocking it on her knee, singing, A’wwah, @uwah (such good eat- 
ing). Every little while she would take a bite out of the child’s 
cheek. The child screamed. Then spitting on her hand and rubbing 
the cheek, it became whole again, and the child stopped crying. The 
mother stood near the door, and seeing all this, was terrified. ‘“ Now 
we are going to die,” said she to herself. The Genonsgwa (Stone 
Coat Woman) looked up, and on seeing the mother bade her come in 
and be not afraid, as all would be well. Toward night the hunters 
returned. When they saw the woman dressed in stone, they were 
afraid, but the Stone Coat Woman said, “I have come to help you 
in hunting.” 

So they all lived together. The men went hunting day after day 
and had good luck in finding game and bringing home meat. 

One evening during this hunting season the men said, “ We have 
found a pond not far away that has a great many beavers in it.” 
The Stone Coat Woman said, “I will go with you tomorrow.” The 
next day she went to the pond, and having cut a small circular hole 
in the ice, called to the beavers to come out. A number came out; 
these she caught and killed. Then she called again and more came 
out; she killed them, too, and so she continued to do till the hunters 
had as many as they wanted. The men skinned the beavers and kept 
the furs. The Stone Coat Woman fell to eating the bodies raw. 

One morning the Stone Coat Woman said to the hunters: “A 
visitor is coming, and you must do all you can to defend yourselves. 
My husband is mad, and perhaps he will kill us all. When I left him, 
I ran away and came to you; he is angry, and when he comes T will 
fight with him as well as I can. You must be ready with a basswood 
stick. Sharpen it and harden it in the fire a little to make it effective. 
When he throws me to the ground, as he will do, you must spear him 
from behind and kill him. He will come some time this afternoon. 
Then you must be on the lookout for him continually.” At last they 
saw him approaching; he came up and talked with his wife. She 
_ begged him not to make any trouble, saying she would go home with 
him, but he would not listen to her words. He saw there were two 
men there; so he became jealous and began fighting. He knocked 
down his wife, and as he leaned over to beat her, the men ran the bass- 
wood spear into his body, thus killing him. Then the woman, having 
gotten up, said: “TI do not know what will happen to us now, for my 
husband has two brothers, who know he is dead, and who will come 
here and kill us. The river is open; you have canoes and must escape 
that way.” 
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The Stone Coat Woman then went off alone; the others took to 
their canoes. As they were pushing out into the river, a man came 
to the shore, calling to the oarsman to come back a moment; refusing 
to do so, he pushed farther out. Thereupon the other man called 
out, “It is lucky for you that you did not come back, for I came to 
eat you.” So these people had a narrow escape. 


86. GENONSGWA 


A long while ago, while some Seneca were out hunting, a Stone 
Coat came up to them, saying: “I should like to remain here with 
you, and I think that you will derive good luck from me. You edn 
have all the skins you need and meat enough to live on. I will take 
the rest.” The Seneca agreed to this. 

The next morning the hunters had great luck in hunting. When 
it was time for them to go home for the season, the Stone Coat said, 
“T will pack each man’s load of meat and skins.” They had dried 
meat, buckskins, and furs. The Stone Coat packed in a single bundle 
what he thought each man could carry; then he shook each bundle 
till it became small. He told the men to cast their bundles on the 
ground when they got home, and that they would become as large as 
when he began to pack them. Bidding them good-by, the Stone Coat 
said, “ I hope you will all come to this place next winter; then we can 
all be together again.” 

The next winter these hunters went back to the same hunting- 
ground, whereupon another Stone Coat came to them, who said, 
“My father has sent me here to bring one of you hunters to his 
home; he wants him as a son-in-law.” One of the men volunteered 
to go, saying, “ Probably we shall be better off; perhaps we shall live 
longer by doing as he wishes”; so he accompanied the Stone Coat. 
When they came to the Stone Coat’s house, the old man said, “ I sent 
my son to bring you here. I want you to marry my daughter. You 
must not be afraid. I will make my people understand that they 
must not touch nor harm you.” So the man married the Stone Coat’s 
daughter, although the old man said that his people would be sur- 
prised at his giving his daughter to a Seneca. 

The Stone Coat rubbed his son-in-law’s hands, feet, and body with 
an object like a bone, and then told him to go out hunting. The 
young man felt himself growing so strong that he felt he could carry 
off everything he laid his eyes on. There was a certain young man of 
the Stone Coats who loved the old Stone Coat’s daughter and wanted 
to marry her. Being angry with the Seneca, he came up to him, 
saying, “ You and I must have a foot race. If I should outrun you, 
thereby winning, I shall cut your head off and take your wife. If 
you win you may cut my head off.” The appointed day came, and 
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all the Stone Coat people assembled to see the race. The young 
man’s father-in-law said, “ You need not be afraid. I will help you.” 
Taking some substance out of a stone box, he rubbed it over the 
man’s body. Thereupon he and his opponent, locking arms, ran until 
they reached a tree, when they were to have let go and run on, but the 
Stone Coat held on to the man’s hand, so that their locked arms bent 
over the hemlock tree. When they got nearly to the end of the tree 
the Stone Coat let go, causing the tree to spring back, throwing the 
man backward a good distance. The young man, hurrying forward, 
outran the Stone Coat, and cut his head off in the presence of all. 


87. GENONSGWA 


Once while a man was out hunting in the woods he saw that a 
Genonsgwa was following him, and thereupon he began to run for 
his life. Finally, when closely pressed, he ran up on a tree trunk 
which in falling had become lodged on another. The Stone Coat 
stopped and stood looking around, but he could not find the man, 
for his body was rigid on account of his Stone Coat, so he could not 
look upward. Then the man saw him draw from his pouch a magical 
finger, which he placed in the palm of his hand. The finger at once 
raised itself, pointing to the man in the tree. When the man, who 
was a fast runner, saw the magical finger pointing at him he knew 
that he could slip down from the tree, snatch the magical finger, and 
escape with it. He did so. Stone Coat shouted after him, begging, 
praying, and promising to be his friend forever if he would give back 
the magical finger. The man was afraid to go near Stone Coat lest 
the latter might deceive and seize him; so finally he threw the magic 
finger back to the Stone Coat. Ever after this particular nan and the 
Stone Coat were on friendly terms. 


88. GENONSGWA 


At times men got lost while hunting in the forest, and it was sup- 
posed by their friends that Stone Coats ate them. 

Once three Seneca went out on the warpath against some other 
tribes. They journeyed directly westward from the place where the 
Seneca lived. After a day’s journey they encamped in a deep ravine 
at the head of a stream. When they had made their fire they saw a 
fine-looking man coming toward them. When he came up, he said: 
“T think it well to do what I am going to do. I have come to tell 
vou that there are hundreds of people on the warpath who intend to 
eat people. Tonight you must camp here. They will make their 
camp in sight of yours. One of you three must go to their fire and 
say: ‘Hallo, I have discovered your fire. Where are you going?’ 
They will answer: ‘ We are on the warpath.’ Your man must reply: 
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‘I, too, am on the warpath, to which they will respond: ‘ Well, we 
must fight.’ Then your man must leave them and come back to your 
camp.” 

The Seneca soon afterward saw men come and make a camp a 
short distance away. Thereupon one of the three hunters, drawing 
near them, said: “ Hallo, I have discovered your fire. Where are you 
going?” “We are on the warpath,” they replied. “So am I,” he 
answered. Looking around, he saw stone clothing lying against one 
of the trees, while the owner of the clothes was resting on the ground. 
The people were all Stone Coats. The next morning the Stone Coat 
army went up the ravine toward the Seneca camp. They made a 
terrible noise, for all the army sang, “ We are going to eat the Seneca 
tribe.” When the Stone Coat force had gone about halfway up the 
ravine, filling the entire space between them and the Seneca, with 
a great whoop they rushed forward. But at that moment great rocks 
rolled down on them and great trees fell on them, killing them, and 
the Seneca saw a strange, wonderful man running along on the 
top of the rocks and trees. Whenever he saw a Stone Coat head in 
sight, he would hit it, killing its owner. Only one Stone Coat was 
left alive, and he, having escaped, was never seen again. The man 
who was throwing down the rocks sang all the time that the Seneca 
tribe could stand against anything—against the world. When the 
contest was over, the strange man came to the three men, saying: 
“Tam the one whom you call Hawenniyo. It is I who saved you. I 
did not make these Stone Coats. Something else made them.” And 
Hawenniyo said further: “I want you, the Seneca people, to be the 
most active of all tribes in every kind of game or contest and in 
hunting.” 

89. GENONSGWA 


When the Seneca lived at Canandaigua one of their medicine-men 
notified them that something terrible was about to happen, something 
which would cause many to lose their lives. At this they were greatly 
frightened; they quarreled with one another and became suspicious 
even of their own children. 

One night a great uproar was heard in the village, and jumping up 
from their couches, men, women, and children, running out of their 
lodges, fled as fast as they could in every direction. The weather 
was very cold. Among the people of the village was a woman who 
two days before had given birth to a child. She ran for her life, 
holding the infant in her arms; it was wrapped up and she carried it 
as a bundle. On the way she determined to throw the bundle down 
so as to be able to run faster, and on coming to a tree having a hole 
in one side, not far from the ground, she dropped the bundle into it. 
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This was a bear’s den, and as the bundle fell into the hole the old 
bear found it. The woman, running for her life, overtook some of 
her people, who asked her what she had done with the child, but she 
made them no answer. After many had been killed, the enemy (who 
were Indians) disappeared, and the Seneca made. new homes for 
themselves. 

In the spring, while on a hunting expedition, a man came to a 
chestnut grove, where he camped. The next day while hunting he 
saw a she-bear with cubs. He killed the old bear. As she fell over, 
she struck one of the cubs, which cried like a child, while the other 
cubs ran up a tree. The hunter, hearing the cry, thought it very 
strange. When he came near the spot, he saw a small boy, who ran 
away crying. The boy was so wild that the man could hardly catch 
him. He cried all the time. The hunter said: “Stop crying, 
nephew; nothing will harm you. Stop, nephew!” The little fellow 
answered: “ You made. me cry. You killed my mother; you have 
made me very miserable. Over there are my brothers” (pointing to 
the tree). “TI should not have killed your mother had I seen you 
first,” said the man; “but how came that bear to be your mother?” 
The boy, who was covered with hair, replied: “TI will tell you. When 
your people fled from Canandaigua in the evening of the attack on 
them, I was thrown away. I was then only two days old, but I 
remember everything. I knew my mother’s mind. I was a burden 
to her when she was trying to escape, so she dropped me into the 
hollow trunk of that tree over there, where a bear happened to live. 
The bear caught me as I fell, and said that I should live with her 
children, and that she could keep us all. My mother threw me away 
to die. The bear is the mother who nursed and cared for me.” 

“ Very well,” said the man; “I know this is true. You will be my 
son now.” The boy did not like this, but he agreed to it at last. The 
man promised that all he had or would get should be his. He stopped 
crying, and the man, strapping him on his back, carried him to camp. 
After this, whenever the man went out to hunt, he tied the boy so 
that he could not get away, until one day the boy said, “ Do not tie 
me. I will never leave you” (his nature had now become human). 
The hunter had buried the mother bear without taking off her skin. 
As the boy had promised not to run away, the man let him go with 
himself to hunt. The boy seemed to have some way of knowing 
where bears lived, but he never told his father where a female bear 
was, only where male bears were to be found, and his father shot 
them. This man had always been a poor hunter until he found the 
boy; afterward he had wonderful luck. Some time having passed, 
the man said, ““We must go back to our own village.” When they 
reached home the boy said, “ That woman (meaning his mother) will 
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see and know me.” “Pay no attention to her,” said the man; “she 
threw you away.” 

They had been home two days, when the woman heard that the 
hunter had brought back a little boy (the hair had fallen off the boy 
and the man had made him clothes). Visiting the hunter’s lodge, she 
watched every movement of the boy. He was afraid of her; he knew 
her thoughts when she threw him into the tree and knew them now. 
He said, “This man is my father; he brought me home.” But she 
made up her mind the boy was hers and urged him to go home with 
her. One day, when she knew the hunter was away, going to his 
lodge, she tried to catch the boy, but he ran into the woods, crying 
from fright. She followed him. The hunter came back, and not 
finding the child, looked for tracks, soon discovering that the boy had 
fled from his mother into the woods. The man was sorry, for he was 
afraid he would never see the boy again. He searched for him for 
several days. Then he happened to think that perhaps he had gone 
to their old hunting lodge. On finding him there, he asked, “ Why 
did you leave me?” ‘The boy answered: “A woman followed me. I 
thought she was going to kill me. She called me her son. I did not 
like it. I told her I had no mother, but she tried to catch me. I 
would rather live here all the time.” The man was willing, so, having 
built a better lodge, they remained there. The boy wasan industrious 
worker and the man became very fond of him. One day the boy said, 
“T want a playmate.” “ All right,” replied the hunter; “ your mother 
is going to have a child. I will bring it.” This did not satisfy the 
boy; who wanted a companion near his own age. So, going to the set- 
tlement, they brought back the man’s sister’s child, who was only a 
little younger than the bear-nursed boy. 

Now there were three in the lodge. When he went off hunting 
the man often left the boys at home, telling them not to go far from 
the lodge. After the lapse of time, however, they began to venture 
farther and farther away from the lodge, until ene day, when they 
were quite far off they saw that the leaves and grass and hills and 
valleys and everything else were moving together westward. Look- 
ing more closely, they saw a large body of land moving, even with 
game on it and moving as if it were a river. Presently they noticed 
a coon sitting on the moving ground and going along with this 
stream, or river, of land.*** Watching it made them forget every- 
thing. As the coon looked at the boys they were about to shoot it 
with their bows and arrows; one indeed drew his bow, but the coon 
held up his paw against his face to ward off the arrow. At last the 
elder boy said: “ Let us go home now; we will come here tomorrow 
and play all day.” 

When the hunter came back he had killed several bears and had 
driven one to the lodge. Calling the boys, he said, “I drove this 
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one home only to let you have a hand in killing it.” Instead of kill- 
ing the bear at once they plagued and tormented it. . When they had 
killed it the man was well pleased and told them that was the way 
they must do thereafter. 

The next day, as usual, the man when starting off cautioned the 
boys not to go far from the lodge, for if they did they would meet 
with trouble. But they were so anxious to see the place where they 
had been the day before that he was scarcely out of sight when they 
started off. They found that the river of land flowed on the same as 
it had the day before, the only difference being that it was running 
more rapidly. They resolved as they saw the animals riding on it 
that they would do likewise. The younger boy rode some distance 
on the land stream (it was dry land, but moving just like a river; 
it was not wide, for a person could jump across it). When the boy 
came back he said to the other, “Go and try it; it is great fun.” 
“Well, go with me,” replied the other. They tried it together. It 
was like sliding down hill; instead of stepping off the “river of 
land” they would fall over on the land that was not in motion, and 
then they would get up again. The smaller boy said, “ Let us con- 
tinue on this stream as far as it goes.” The other agreed to this. 
It was necessary that they should be always of one mind. The 
smaller one said, “ You go ahead.” “AIl right,” replied the other. 
He ran on the stream and the other followed. They were having a 
good time, as they could hear each other shout and laugh. After 
going some distance the younger one decided to get off and run 
back, so he called out to the other, ‘1 will go back but will come 
down again.” It seemed to them exactly like sliding down hill; it 
was fun to run upstream as well as ride down. As the younger one 
got on again to go down, his companion passed him, running up. 
It seemed that they were going faster this time, and when both were 
on again, one called out to the other, “ Let us go as far as we can.” 
Soon they came to a place where everything seemed to be passing in 
at a doorway. The boy behind saw his companion go in at the door- 
way on the stream of land, and he thought it was great sport. At 
that moment he heard a noise from within which sounded as though 
some one had killed his friend; then he too went in at the doorway, 
only to find that it was a place to snare game, and that no one could 
get off after he had gone so far. « All the game went of their own 
volition, even as they themselves had gone. ‘The instant the elder 
entered the doorway the man of the lodge hit him on the head with a 
hammer, killing him. Both boys were now dead. 

Two Genonsgwa lived in this lodge, and it was through their great 
orenda (magic power) that everything was drawn to them. One of 
the two said to the other, “ Hai! now we will have something to eat,” 
and running splints through the bodies of the boys, each took one to 
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roast. The two Genonsgwa did not seem to be of the same family, 
for each sat on his own side of the fire and cooked for himself. As 
the bodies began to cook the fat came out, falling on the fire and 
simmering. A body was standing on each side of the fire, and one 
called out to the other, “ You are burning.” “ Guah/” said the 
Genonsgwa, “that one has a voice, but this one is roasting finely; it 
can not burn. When one begins to burn the other tells him of it.” 
One of the Genonsgwa then began eating. “Oh! how delicious this 
is,” he said, smacking his lips. After he had eaten off all the flesh 
that was well cooked, he put the rest back to finish roasting; there- 
upon the partially eaten boy said to the body on the other side, “ You 
are burning.” ‘“ How good they are; they won't let each other burn. 
It is queer game that talks like this,” said one of the Genonsgwa. 
The Genonsgwa kept on roasting and eating until one and then the 
other finished, neither leaving a particle uneaten. 

As the first finished he began to be in terrible pain; the other told 
him that he must help himself, for he was eating his last morsel. 
Soon he, too, began to groan, and he said to the other, “ There is 
some mystery about this game; it must be that which makes us so 
sick.” All night long they groaned, each lying on his own side of the 
fire. Toward morning one quieted down, and at break of day the 
other also ceased groaning. The two boys were born again, and 
both Genonsgwa had died from the terrible pain of giving birth to 
them. One boy said to the other, “If these men had not bothered 
us, we should have been far from here. Let them be as full of witch- 
craft as they can be, they do not amount to anything in comparison 
with us. We have gotten through with them. I have always heard 
that these men, our uncles, were very potent magically, but they are 
not. This is why our father warned us not to go far from the lodge. 
We will go back and tell him all.” While they were there everything 
was moving. The game which was not killed passed through the 
lodge. The elder boy said, “ Let us go!” As they were starting he 
saw his mother passing through the lodge; they stood there laughingly, 
but did not speak to her. The younger said, “ Now we will destroy 
the lodge. Our uncles have done great harm to people. A man should 
not eat another man. There shall be no more of this. Henceforth 
men shall eat only game.” *? The younger boy said this. Of the 
two boys he had the greater power of witchcraft and was the first to 
be born after being eaten by the Genonsgwa. He walked around the 
lodge, throwing red paint such as they used to paint their faces; this 
action stopped the movement of the stream of land and everything 
became quiet. He then said, “ Now, let us run!” They ran a short 
distance; on halting and looking back they saw the lodge in flames. 
The Genonsgwa one after the other burst with a loud report. 
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When the boys arrived near home they heard singing, whereupon 
the younger said, “ Our father is feeling bad because he thinks we are 
dead.” The other replied, “When we get to the lodge, you will 
tell him of our adventure.” “No; you must tell him. He will be- 
lieve you sooner than he will me, for you are older,” was the answer. 
When they entered the lodge, the hunter was sitting by the fire; his 
song was about the loss of his children. “ Father,” called out the 
boys, “ we have been hunting and we have come back. We have not 
been killed and we shall not die. There is no trouble in the world 
for us, for nothing can harm us.” The elder man, looking around, 
greeted his boys, whom he was very glad to see. At night they began 
telling their adventures: How far they had been; how they had seen 
a stream of dry land and had ridden on it to the Genonsgwa lodge; 
how they had killed the two Genonsgwa and burned their lodge. 
“And now,” said the younger,” “ we are going farther.” The hunter 
said: “ Your uncles are ferocious men; they have killed all my people 
except you. You will find beyond the lodge you burned other 
lodges; they are all inhabited by your uncles.” The younger boy said: 
“JT do not care about them. I meet all people with pleasure; their 
action or treatment matters not. I am determined to try every- 
thing.” The man made up his mind to say no more; he was aston- 
ished at their resolution and became aware that his children were 
possessed of potent orenda (magic power), and that, though there 
were many witches and wizards, they were far above them all. The 
younger boy seemed to have control of his father’s mind, and it was 
through his influence that the father let them do as they liked. The 
advice of the younger was: “ You stay at home and never worry 
about us. We will go to see our uncle who lives beyond Genonsgwa 
lodge; perhaps he will tell us some stories. We are lonesome.” 
Their father said, “I am afraid that if you go you will never come 
back. Your uncle is full of orenda, and it is his custom to kill his 
visitors.” The little fellow answered: “ Let us go. I want to know 
all persons who possess orenda.” The hunter replied: “ Beyond 
the lodge you destroyed is another. Your uncle lives there, and 
beyond that other uncles dwell. The first lodge is ‘three looks’ 
from here; the lodges are all ‘three looks’ apart.” Having heard 
this, the boys departed. 

When they came to the Genonsgwa place they halted; looking 
around, they could see some object at a distance. There was the end 
of the first “look.” Getting near to that object, they looked again, 
and seeing a similar object, they went to it; then looking off at a 
distance and seeing an opening in the woods, they said, “ Our uncle 
must live there.” They advanced cautiously, in the hope of surpris- 
ing their uncle. As they got out of the woods they saw a lodge, 
and as they came near it there seemed to be no one in it, all was so 
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quiet. The younger boy crept up carefully, and making a sudden 
leap, sprang into the house, calling out, “I have caught you, 
uncle!” “How are you, nephew?” said the uncle; “I am glad 
you have come. I am sick; you shall give me medicine.” “All 
right,” replied the younger boy, “ whatever you wish shall be done. 
What is it you take most pleasure in?” “It is this, nephew,” said 
the uncle. “ When a person comes to see me I play hide and seek. 
If you find me, I lose my head; if I find you, I take yours.” The 
boy looked around everywhere: The lodge was entirely empty, but 
‘he saw hanging from the rafters where they met in a point, a very 
small bag, and concluded it was there that his uncle would hide. 
The uncle told the boys to hide first. The younger said, “All right,” 
for he had decided where to hide. As was usual in those days, 
there was a very large log on the fire, and the fire was all there was 
within the walls of this lodge. The old man said, “ The finder must 
go over the top of the hill, and when the hider is ready he must 
call.” Thereupon the old man went out, fastening the door behind 
him. The boys heard the clatter of his bones as he ran beyond the 
hill. The younger boy said: “I will go into the Jog and you go 
behind the sun. When you are ready I will give the word.” The 
elder boy, flying off through the air, hid behind the sun. Then the 
other called out, “Now, ready!” “This is what I do to my 
nephews,” said the old man, as he came running into the lodge. He 
expected to find them sitting around somewhere, but seeing no one, 
he caught up his club and singing out, “ Here you are; come out of 
this,” he struck at the wall. He went to every part of the lodge, 
saying, as he hit the wall with the club, “ Here you are; come out.” 
The boy in the log was looking at his uncle, laughing; the boy 
behind the sun was also watching him, and could see the club as it 
hit the walls of the lodge. When the old man’s time was up, he 
said, “Come out. I can not find you. I give up.” As he said this, 
the nephew behind the sun showed himself, and laughing at the old 
man, came down to the lodge. The other boy crawled out on his 
hands and knees from the heart of the log. The old man, laughing 
loudly, said, “ Now I will hide; you go beyond the hill, and when 
T am ready I will call.” They started off and had been waiting 
some time when they heard the old man call, “Now, ready!” 
At this they ran to the lodge. ‘The younger, picking up the old 
man’s club, did as he had done. At every crack and crevice he gave 
a thump, saying, “ You are here; come out.” He was sure the old 
man was in the bag, but he kept on as though he did not suspect it. 
The man was so large that, even after making himself small, he was 
so crowded that the boy could see the bag move occasionally. At 
last, going up to the bag, he gave it a heavy thump with the club, 
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saying, “Come out, uncle!” The old man came out, laughing, and 
said, “ My little nephew, you are full of sorcery; no one ever found 
me before.” The boy said, “It is customary when a person makes 
a bet to live up to it. You have lost your head.” The man begged 
his nephews to give him time to smoke. “No,” said the younger; 
“if you had won, I should not have asked it.” Upon this he ran up, 
and catching his uncle by the hair, cut off his head. Thereupon the 
elder boy picked it up, and striking it against a tree, commanded 
that trees should hereafter have heads (knots) on them, which could 
be used to make ladles and bowls (to this day all trees with knots 
have the uncle’s head fastened on them). Then they burned the 
home. The elder boy said, “ Our uncle has delayed us; otherwise we 
might have been a long way on our journey by this time.” 

The youths traveled on until they found tracks, and not long after- 
ward they came to the edge of the woods, where they saw a lodge 
near by. The younger said, “ You stop, and I will go to this lodge 
alone.” The elder boy saw his brother go into the lodge; then he 
waited a long time. There were four witches in this lodge, and as 
soon as the boy. went in the old woman said, “ Hurry up! get the 
pot over the fire.” The boy looked on, thinking that very likely they 
were going to make a feast for him. The girls were sisters of the 
boys’ uncles. The elder boy getting out of patience waiting, at last 
called his fetish, the mole. When it came, he said: “I have called 
you to take me to that lodge. My friend went there, and I wish to 
see what has become of him.” They went:together into the ground. 
He told the mole to stop in front of the younger boy, but under- 
ground. The women were such witches that they knew when anyone 
was approaching. When the old woman was ready, she said to the 
boy, “ Come and sit on this side,” and to her eldest daughter she said, 
“Tay a skin on the ground and put on the skin the game that has 
come to see us.” The boy knew that she intended to kill him. An- 
other of the women took a mallet from the wall, but as she raised it 
to strike him, the youth said, “ Let the mallet strike the old woman.” 
As the mallet came down, it struck the mother; and as the girl raised 
it again, he commanded it to strike one of the sisters, whereupon they 
began immediately to fight among themselves. The boy sat com- 
manding the mallet to strike first one and then another. There was a 
terrible struggle, a great sound of blows, and at last there was silence. 
All the women were dead. Then a voice from under the ground 
asked, “ What are you doing, brother?” Knowing that it was his 
comrade who spoke, he said, “Oh! the women have had a little sport 
of their own.” “AIl right,” said a voice behind him, for there stood 
the other boy. “I got out of patience,” said he; “we might have 
gone a long way on our journey if it had not been for these women. 
We will burn up their lodge, after which I think we will go home. 
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We have done harm enough.” “What have we done?” said the 
other; “ we have only put an end to man-eaters, who have killed many 
of our people.” ‘“ Very well,” answered the other, “I do not want 
my mind to be different from yours.” 

“There is one thing still to be done,” said the younger brother, 
“and when we have finished that, everything will be right; but before 
we undertake it we must purify ourselves. We will go to the river; 
you must be very careful. I will go first, and you stay on the bank. 
Unless we bathe and purify our bodies, we shall meet with misfor- 
tune, for many of the people where we are going are filled with evil 
magic power.” Coming to the river, they found very thick red 
water. The elder youth, seeing the younger go into this water. 
thought it must be a great pleasure; so without heeding his compan- 
jon’s word of warning, he went in also, whereupon the filth of the 
water gathered on his body and he sank out of sight. His brother 
had great trouble in saving him. ‘“ Perhaps we are sufficiently puri- 
fied,” said the younger; “though if you had waited until I called 
you, it would have been better. You have caused me to fail in my 
purpose.” ‘All the filth that had gathered on his body dried, so he 
could hardly close his eyes. It was as much as the other could do to 
get him washed clean. At last he was as before he jumped into the 
red water. Then his companion said: “ Now, let us go. We shall 
come to a large village where there is ball playing.” 

They soon came to an opening, in the center of which stood a pole, 
and many people were scattered around. As the two went forward 
the younger said to the chief, “* We have come to challenge you. What 
are your rules?” “We wager our heads in betting,” replied the 
chief. “I thought you had something else to wager. Everyone seems 
to bet heads,” said the challenger. He saw there were many animals 
around, which these people fed with heads. “There must be two on 
a side,” said the boy. The chief told his people that the strangers 
challenged them to a game of lacrosse ball and that there were to be 
two players on a side. “ But you must take part yourself,” said the 
boy; thereupon commanding a spider to weave a web across the ball 
ground, so that the ball could not pass it. When the game began the 
ball flew off in the direction of the spider’s web and, hitting it, was 
thrown back. The elder boy, catching the ball, ran for the first point, 
which he made, thus scoring one point, at which he called out, “ The 
game is mine; we have won, and the game is finished.” ‘No; it ‘s 
not,” replied the chief. “That is the way we play,” retorted the 
younger boy; whoever gets one inning has the game.” The chief 
assented, saying, “ You have won the heads of the men you played 
with.” ‘“ Not true,” said the boy; “ we bet with you; no matter who 
did the playing for you.” Thereupon the elder boy, running up, 
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caught the chief by the hair and cut his head off, saying, “ Do not let 
us talk with the fellow; if it had not been for him we might have 
been far along on the way.” The chief had wolves, panthers, and all 
kinds of carnivorous animals. Going up to their dens, the younger 
boy ordered a panther to come out, which it did, and then he said to 
it: “ Your masters wanted to feed you with human flesh; that is not 
the desire of Hawenniyo. He put you on earth to be free; henceforth 
you must never allow yourselves to be captured and fed with human 
flesh.” All the animals rose and separated. To the bear the youth 
said: “TIT wish you to eat that dead man’s body that les yonder. 
Then go and never be seen in this part of the country again; your 
place is among the cliffs and mountains.” The people there asked the 
boys to be their chiefs, saying that they had never liked the old man. 
The boys, having agreed to this, commanded the people to remain 
where they were, as it was not the will of Hawenniyo that his people 
should leave their old homes. 

The two brothers now started back, saying to the people: “ Our 
father will wonder why we do not return. You stay here. We will 
come sometime to see you.” When they got home the younger one 
said, “ We have finished our work in the west; we have killed all the 
man-eaters. There will be no more trouble of this kind hereafter.” 


90. Baty Eaciur Senps Mup Turritm Arounp THe Wort 


A bald-headed old man lived on the top of a mountain, while his 
wife, who had three children, lived near a lake about half the way to 
the summit. It was the old man’s daily custom to go down to fish 
in the lake. On his way home he gave some fish to his wife, and 
thus they lived well and prosperously. 

After he had lived in this way many years, the old man became 
curious to know how large the world is. Being the chief of his 
people, having called a council, he said to the people: “I should like 
to know the size of the world, and I wish some one would volunteer 
to go and get this information.” One young man said, “T will go.” 
“All right,” answered the old man; “how long will you be gone?” 
“T can not tell, for I do not know how far I shall have to go,” was 
the answer of the young man. “Go on,” said the old man; “and 
when you return, tell us all about your journey.” 

The young man started on his journey, and after traveling two 
months he came to a country where everything was white—the for- 
ests, the ground, the water, and the grasses. He could not go farther. 
It hurt his feet to walk on the white substance, so he turned back. 
On returning home he sent word to the chief, who said, “ I do not be- 
lieve he has been around the world, but we shall hold a council and 
hear what he has to say.” The council was held, at which the young 
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man said that he had not gone very far, but that he had proceeded as 
tar as he was able, and he told all he knew about the White Country. 

The people, not satisfied with his relation, said, “ We must send 
another man”; so they despatched a second man, who was gone four 
months before he returned. The old man again called a council, at 
which he asked him, “ Did you go around the world?” “No, but I 
went as far as I was able,” answered the man. “ Everything was as 
it is here until I came to the White Country. I traveled two months 
in the White Country and could go no farther. I could not have 
lived if I had gone on.” 

So the people sent a third man, who went on until he reached the 
White Country, where he traveled longer than the second man. On 
coming back he reported that the people there lived in white houses 
and dressed in furs (looking like the animals). ; 

Encouraged by this, the old man sent a fourth man, who went on, 
noticing everything, until he came to the White Country, whereupon 
he crossed white rivers and white lakes, keeping on the run. He was 
gone eight months. He said, “I returned more quickly than I went, 
for in coming home I cut across in a straight line, reaching the green 
land sooner than if I had come on the road by which I went.” 

The old chief now sent a fifth messenger, who ran nearly all the 
time. He crossed the White Country and beyond found a place where 
there was nothing but rocks, rocks, rocks. He had to climb very high 
- and then go down; so he went up and down until he wore off all his 
moccasins. After being gone ten months he came back. At a council 
called by the old man this fifth man said: “I have passed over the 
whole country and have crossed rocky places. In returning I came 
straight home. The route was not quite so long as the road by which 
I went. It can not be very far across the world.” ‘“ How did you 
know the way?” asked the old man. “Oh! I took notice of the trees. 
The tops of the hemlocks lean toward the east, and our home is in 
that direction, so I followed the bend of the hemlocks,” was the man’s 
reply. 

The old man, the bald-headed chief, was learning something all 
the time. Various people went, one after another; each came back 
with a story slightly different from those told by the others, but still 
no one satisfied the chief until one man said: “I will start and will 
go around the world before I return.” The old man looked at him: 
he was very uncouth but strong. The chief said: “I think you will 
do, and you may go.” Thereupon the man went home to his people, 
who held a council of their entire tribe. Each one of their best travel- 
ers agreed to make a journey by himself in a different direction, and 
afterward to come home and tell all he had seen to the one who had 
promised the bald-headed man to go around the world. So the man 
and his whole tribe journeyed for forty months. At the end of this 
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period they returned, and, at a council, each told what he had seen. 
Then the old man whom the chief had sent out announced his return. 
The chief called a great council, before which the man appeared, 
telling all that he had seen himself and all that each one of his nation 
had seen and related to him. He finished with the words: “I have 
been all around the world; I have seen all kinds of people, all kinds 
of game, all kinds of woods and rivers. I have seen things which 
no one else has ever seen.” 

The old bald-headed man was satisfied. “Now I am chief of all 
people, and you will be next to me. You will be second chief.” This 
was the reward the man got for his journey. So he immediately 
took his position as second chief. 

The old chief was the Bald Eagle. The man who became the 
second chief was the Mud Turtle. The first man who went out was 
the Deer; his feet could not stand the ice of the White Land. All 
the others were different kinds of people (animals and birds). 


91. Tur Poor Hunter ano Dsocron 27% 


Once there was a man who went hunting every autumn. In order 
to have better luck he was in the habit of taking medicine and emetics 
for 10 days before he started. The medicine he employed was made 
from the bark of various trees. Notwithstanding this long prepara- 
tion by fasting and medication, he was not a successful hunter. For 
this reason he was accustomed to carry a heavy load of parched corn- 
meal, so that if he killed no game he would at least not starve to 
death. 

When starting out one day he passed on the outskirts of the village 
a lodge in which an old woman and her granddaughter lived. As he 
passed, the granddaughter was standing outside the lodge, and when 
she saw him coming she shrugged her shoulders, saying, “Hu, hu! 
there goes a poor hunter.” Running into the lodge she told her 
grandmother that “All-kinds-of-trees” had just gone past, giving 
him a nickname which derided his medicines, which were made from 
the bark of “all kinds of trees.” But the grandmother chided her, 
saying, “ Why do you make fun of him? He is.a good man—the best 
in this village. He keeps on hunting, no matter whether he kills any- 
thing or not. I wish he were your husband.” The young woman 
answered, “If you say so, I can go with him.” Her grandmother 
told her that she would better go. So they made bread in great haste, 
and when it was ready they put it in a basket, which the girl placed 
on her back; then she followed the trail of the man. When night 
overtook her she lay down beside a log to sleep. She had not been 
there long before she heard some one at a distance calling in a pleas- 
ant voice. As the sound of the voice approached the girl became 
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frightened. Shortly Djogeon came up to her, saying, laughingly, 
“Ha,ha! There is Gadata ** sleeping, and she is following the trail 
of a very poor hunter. Get up. Do not sleep. Your man is near here, 
and you should go to meet him.” But the girl, covering her face, 
kept quite still. He shook her, called her names, and teased her in 
all manner of ways to seduce her, but without result. When daylight 
same he ran away. Thereupon Gadata arose, and after making a cold 
bite do for breakfast, she again took up the trail. Just as she had 
been told, she found the camp of the hunter not far from the spot 
. where she had slept the night before. When the hunter saw her, he 
said to her, “Are you following me?” She replied, “Yes. My 
grandmother told me that I should try to become your wife, as she 
said you are a good man.” He then welcomed her, and they went on 
together. At midday he ate some of the bread which the young 
woman had brought, and in the afternoon he killed a deer. After 
this he had very good luck at all times, for he had a wife. 

One day while he was hunting he saw a small lodge, whereupon he 
said to himself, “ How strange it is that I never before saw this 
lodge.” On entering a small woman welcomed him and gave him a 
bowlful of fine green-corn hominy. While he was eating it he saw a 
wee, tiny baby. Seizing the infant and placing it in his bosom, he 
ran away with it, the little woman pursuing him. Immediately there 
was a tempest. The wind twisted trees and tore them up by the 
roots, sending them flying through the air in every direction. 
Gripped with great fear, the hunter now thought that he was surely 
about to die. As he was running past a fallen tree a small man, 
springing upon it (it was he who had tormented Gadata), called out 
to the hunter, “ You have stolen my baby. Give it back to me at once.” 
The hunter stopped, saying, “ Yes, I stole it because I never saw be- 
fore anything so pretty. Here it is—take it.” So saying, he handed 
it back to the little man, who was Djogeon. Then Djogeon carefully 
unwrapped the baby, and taking a tiny arrow from among its wrap- 
pings, gave it to the hunter, saying to him: “Take this and keep it. 
It will bring you good fortune and success in all your undertakings— 
in hunting, in warfare, or in any other pursuit.” As soon as the 
hunter had returned the baby, the tempest ceased and the winds 
calmed down. Then the hunter returned to his home with his wife 
and always after this episode had the best of fortune. 


92. THe Man Kitiep spy tue Turee Hunters 275 


A man with his wife and child lived happily together in a village. 
One day the man said to his little family, “ We will start off to the 
woods tomorrow to hunt.” They set out the next day and were two 
days and nights on the road. Having reached their destination, they 
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built a fire, and the man started off hunting, telling his wife to boil 
samp and that he would be back in time to put meat with it. He 
went up a stream and came back in time with game. Having cut up 
some of the meat, his wife put it with the samp. About dusk supper 
was ready and they ate heartily. The man continued to hunt every 
day, killing one to three deer, and also bear, so they soon had a great 
deal of dried venison and bear meat, whereupon the man said, “ We 
shall soon have plenty of meat.” . 

One night he said that he dreamed there were other hunters near by 
who could kill nothing. Now this man had four dogs. One day he . 
met a man who said that he could kill nothing; that he had three 
companions who could find no game in the wood; and that the three 
had nothing to eat. Another day the man met the same three hunters 
in the woods. They asked him whether he would not give them some 
meat, something to eat. “No; I will not,” said he; “I have told my 
wife that we would stay long enough to get a sufficient quantity of 
meat. I have nothing to give away.” So saying, he went home. 

The next morning his wife went for a load of wood, leaving her 
child in a swing in the lodge. When she returned she heard some- 
body talking to her baby. She was frightened at this, for she thought 
it must be Genonsgwa. The words were, “ You look very sweet to 
me.” -On going in, the mother saw a large naked woman sitting by 
the swinging cradle, who said: “ I know just what you thought when 
you heard me singing. You gave yourself up for lost. I am not 
going to harm you. I came in to get something to eat. Perhaps you 
would give me some meat.” She replied, “I will give you some, for 
you seem very kind and good.” With these words she took two or 
three pieces of meat from the side of the lodge, saying, “I will cook 
them for you.” “No,” said the naked woman; “I will eat the meat 
as it is.” After eating three hams of venison she asked for more, 
“ For,” said she, “I eat a great deal when I get started.” When she 
had eaten enough, she said, “I have finished now. I shall go and 
come again.” -The woman watched her as she went out, saying to 
herself, “ That woman looks very savage.” The naked woman, turn- 
ing to her, said, “ I am Genonsgwa.” When he came the woman told 
her husband what had happened. 

Early the next morning her husband went hunting. At night the 
dogs began to bark and became terribly frightened. The husband 
said, “I think that Genonsgwa is going to come and kill us. You 
would better go home with the child.” “I will stay with you and will 
be killed, if necessary,” replied the woman. She begged her hus- 
band to go with her, but he said, “No; I will stay and save our 
meat.” Then he heard the bushes around the lodge breaking and a 
wind blowing down the smoke-hole. 
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The next night they heard something again coming nearer and 
nearer, and the dogs were greatly frightened. Then a face looked 
down through the smoke-hole from the top of the lodge—the face 
of one of the three hunters. Making a hole through the bark wall 
of the lodge, the man said to his wife, “ Creep through and escape,” 
but she did not want to go. The dogs began to bark at a distance 
on the side opposite the hole in the wall, coming closer to the lodge, 
and again he told his wife to creep through the hole and hurry away 
on a side trail. Having done so, she started off with the baby on 
her back. She went on, and by and by she heard a dog howl. 
The dog, coming up to her, said, “ Your husband is killed.” 
Keeping on a little way farther, she heard a second dog making a 
noise as though dying. The first dog said, “Go on as fast as you 
can; save yourself.” Only two dogs were left now. The weman 
remembered a place through which they had come on the way to 
the woods—a hollow log—but she feared that when the men came 
up they might run a stick into it, causing the baby to cry. Next day 
she climbed a hemlock tree, hiding herself and the child in its 
branches. She said to the little one, “ Now you must be good and 
keep quiet.” After the woman had become somewhat rested, she saw 
the three men coming with loads of meat on their backs, engaged in 
talking about how they got the good venison. They stopped under 
the hemlock tree in which the woman and her baby were resting. 
While the men were lying below the child made water, whereupon 
the woman, thinking how she could save herself and the little one, 
caught the water in her hands and drank it. One drop, however, 
fell on a man directly beneath her, at which he said, “ There must 
be a hedgehog in this tree; we will cut it down in the morning.” At 
daylight one of the hunters said, “ Let us go on.” When they were 
out of sight, the woman, coming down from the tree, went homeward. 

On the way the mother said to her child, “ You have now no 
father, poor baby.” When she was near home she saw that there 
was a light there. The three men, having parted, went to their 
homes. The woman hurried on, crying, Go’weh! go’weh! meaning 
that a man had been killed. The people who heard the ery hurried 
to meet her. She told everything. Taking her home, they put her 
in her lodge. An old man came to the lodge and asked, “Are you 
telling the truth?” “Yes,” she replied. “ Well, we will have a 
dance,” said he, “and call the neighbors together. You must hide 
so that nobody will see you.” He hung up a blanket in a corner of 
the Long Lodge, and when the people were coming in she hid behind 
it. When the people were dancing one of the three hunters came 
with blood on his clothes, while the other two had blood on 
their backs. The old man said to them, “ Your backs are all bloody.” 
“Yes; we are good hunters,” they replied; then they danced a while— 
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the women first, then the men. After fastening the door the old man 
asked the three men about their hunting. He said they should dance 
once more, and then they would talk a little. All felt free and 
happy, and one of the three men was talking pretty loud. ‘The 
people danced again, and having finished, sat around a while. Then 
the old man said, “I will ask these three men whether they are free 
of crimes during their absence.” They replied, “ We are; we hunted 
all the time.” Thereupon the old man brought out the woman, who 
told all. The old man next called on the warriors present to all 
these three men, and they did so, afterward scalping them one after 
_ another. Then the people, going to the lodge in the woods, brought 
home the body of the dead man in a robe. 


93. Hinon 37° anp THE IROQUOIS 


In olden times there was in a certain village an orphan lad, who 
had always been regarded as a very peculiar child by all his friends. 
H»* was, moreover, without relatives and very destitute, so he was 
cared for largely by the kindness of the people in general. 

The boy seemed to know intuitively many things that other and 
older people did not know, and it was a custom for him to bring 
up and talk about many mysterious topics. Quite often when it 
rained he would say that he could see Hinon walking about in 
the clouds above their heads, and he would ask those who might be 
near him whether they, too, did not see Hinon, at the same time 
pointing him out to them. 

At last the orphan requested the people to be so good as to make 
him an arrow of red willow and also a bow, assuring them that 
he would shoot Hinon. So they made him a bow and an arrow out 
of red willow. One day, while standing in the doorway of the bark 
lodge which he called his home, during a passing storm he suddenly 
shot at Hinon, the arrow swiftly winging its way into the clouds. 
Soon the people saw it come down near a large tree some distance 
from the lodge. Rushing to see it, they found it sticking in the 
ground, but there was no man nor other object near it; but they 
could not pull the arrow from the ground, no matter how much they 
tried. Thereupon, returning to the boy, they told him what they 
had discovered, and that they could not draw his arrow from the 
ground. As an answer to them he accompanied them back to the 
tree and, taking hold of the arrow, drew it forth without trouble; 
but as he did so there appeared the body of a dead human being, 
which had been shot through the heart by his arrow. It was the 
body of a small person, not more than four or five feet in height, 
beautifully ornamented with the finest feathers they had ever seen. 
The people constructed a neat little lodge of bark, which they lined 
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with fine skins and furs. In this they carefully and reverently laid 
the body of the strange personage. From time to time they would 
go to this lodge to view the body. When they were going to war 
they would take two or three feathers from his arms, in the belief 
that these would secure them success. If they wished for rain, they 
had only to carry these feathers along after dipping them in water. 
All their trails were obscured in this manner. The people kept this 
body many years, and the feathers served them during this time; but 
after the advent of the whites these Indians, being driven from 
their home in the south (North Carolina), lost both the body and 
the feathers. 


TALES 


94. A Suaman’s Deep 


A medicine-man managed to get one hair from the head of a man 
he wished to kill. Then, having caught a snake, he tied the hair 
around its neck, and digging a hole in the ground, he put the snake 
therein, not leaving an opening large enough even for an ant to get 
through. After putting a stone over the hole, he left the place. 

It was impossible for the snake to escape, so after a while it grew 
weak, and the man whose hair was around its neck grew weak at 
the same time. At last the snake died, and in consequence of its 
death the man also came to his end. 


95. StaacoprYOWEQGOWA 


(MODERN ) 


There is a man now (1883) in Canada who sees real Sthagodiyow- 
eqgowa—False Faces. He goes around a great deal among the va- 
rious tribes of Indians. 

One day while on his travels he met a S‘hagodiyoweqgowa, who 
spoke to him. The man handed him a plug of tobacco, telling him 
that he might have the tobacco to smoke. After the man had gone 
to the end of his journey and was coming home he met a S‘hagodi- 
yoweqgowa near the same spot, with his back toward him. Seeing 
that this was a different one, he passed by without speaking. Soon 
afterward he met the one he had encountered before. Saluting him, 
the man gave him another plug of tobacco, whereupon the False Face 
said, “I think you would better come and see where we live.” “I 
shall be glad to go,” said he in reply. Arriving at a cave in a rocky 
place, they went in. The man saw a great many S‘hagodiyoweqgowa 
there who were very old, and a good many very young ones. The 
Sthagodiyoweqgowa gave the tobacco to the oldest one, who said, 
* You would better give a piece of this to each one present.” So he 
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cut it into small pieces for the purpose. Then the oldest one said, 
“Give thanks,” whereupon they gave thanks to the Tobacco, and all 
danced, the little ones, too, and asked this man to dance, and he did 
so. When the man was going away the oldest Sthagodiyoweqgowa 
said, “ I want you to remember us, so you must come and see us when 
you are on your travels.” 

[The foregoing incident took place on the Canadian side of the 
Niagara River, near the mouth.—Tue Rearor. | 


96. S‘HAaGoplYOWEQGOWA 


A few years ago (previous to 1884) two young men started for a 
Sthagodiyoweqgowa dance. They had their wooden masks or “ false 
faces” with them in a bundle. On the way they stopped at a white 
woman’s house. The woman asked, “ What have you in your bun- 
dle?” “Our masks, or false faces,” they answered; “we are going 
to a Sthagodiyoweqgowa dance.” “ If you will put on the masks and 
let me see them, I will give you two quarts of cider,” said the woman. 
Going outdoors, they put on the masks, and came into the house 
again. The woman’s child, a boy of six or seven, became so fright- 


ened that he acted as if he had lost his mind; he could not talk. The’ 


mother sent to Perrysburg (N. Y.) for a doctor. He came, but he 
could not help the boy. The mother then. went to an Indian shaman 
for advice, who said to her that she must get the maskers, or false 
faces, to cure him. ‘They came at her request and danced, and they 
rubbed the boy with ashes, also blowing some in his face; soon he 
was well. According to custom, the woman had ready a pot of 
pounded parched corn, boiled with pork and seasoned with maple 
sugar, for the false faces, or maskers. 


97. Tue Vampire SKELETON 


A man with his wife, starting from a Seneca village, went from it 
two days’ journey to hunt. Having built a lodge, the man began 
hunting. When he had obtained a sufficient store of meat, they 
started for home. They packed all the meat they could carry and 
left the rest at the lodge. Setting out in the morning, after traveling 
all day they came to a cabin in which they found all the people dead. 
The last person to die was the owner of the lodge. The people of 
the village had put the body on a shelf in a bark box which they had 
made. When the man and his wife came it was already dark. The 
husband thought it better to spend the night there than to continue 
the journey. He gathered a quantity of wood with which he made a 
fire. The woman began to cook, broiling meat and making a cake of 
pounded corn, which she placed under the hot ashes to bake. The 
man lay down to rest a while and fell asleep. While cooking -the 
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woman heard a noise behind her, near the place where her husband 
lay; it sounded like the noise made in the chewing of flesh. She 
began to think about the corpse on the shelf and remembered that the 
dead man was a wizard. Putting on more wood and making the fire 
blaze up, she looked toward the bunk, where she saw a stream of 
blood trickling out. From this she knew at once that her husband 
had been killed by the dead man. 

The bread under the ashes was baked. She then spoke, saying, 
“T must make a torch and bring some water.” ‘Thereupon she pre- 
pared a torch of hickory bark taken from the lodge. making it long 
enough to last until she could run home. Taking the pail, she stole 
out, but once outside of the door she quickly dropped the pail, and 
ran through the woods with all her might. She had gotten more 
than halfway home when the dead man, the vampire, found that 
she was gone. At once he rushed out, whooping, and ran after her. 
She heard him, and knew that he was following her. The sound of 
the whooping came nearer and nearer, and for a while, unnerved 
completely by fear, she could scarcely move, but at last, having re- 
gained her strength, she ran on. Again the vampire whooped, and 
the woman fell down from fear and exhaustion; but she arose again 
and ran on, until finally she came within sight of a place near her 
own village where there was a dance. The pursuing man-eating 
skeleton was gaining on her, and her torch was almost gone; but, 
running ahead, she fell into the lodge in which the dancing was in 
progress, and then fainted. When she came to her senses, she told 
what had occurred to her and her husband. 

In the morning a body of men went over to the cabin, in which they 
found the bones of her husband, from which all the flesh had been 
eaten. Taking down the bark box, they looked at the skeleton of the 
dead man and found his face and hands bloody. The chief said it 
was not right to leave dead people in that way; therefore they dug 
a hole, in which they buried the man-eating skeleton, and took the 
bones of the other man home. The chief had him buried and or- 
dered that thereafter all dead people should be buried in the 
ground. At first the dead were put on scaffolds, but the people used 
to see sights which frightened them, for the dead would rise and 
run after the living. Then it was resolved to build bark lodges for 
the dead and to put them on shelves therein. This plan did not work 
well, as the foregoing story shows. About one hundred years ago, 
says the relator, the present system of earth burial was begun. Be- 
fore the burial system was adopted they used to put the corpse on 
the ground, into a chamber like a room dug into a hillside. If the 
deceased was married, the husband or wife had to watch with the 
corpse in this place, and every ten days for a year friends brought 
food to the watcher. If the watcher lived through the year, he or 
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she was then brought out and became free to marry again. The 
watcher often died in the excavation, however, for it twas dark and 
foul. 

Once a man left with the body of his wife heard, after a time, an 
occasional noise of craunching and eating. The next time his friends 
came with food he told them of this. Thereupon they held a council, 
and the chief sent several men into the excavation to ascertain the 
cause of the noise. They found that the bodies had been eaten, and 
that a deep hole led down into the ground, which must have. been 
made by a great serpent. After that the Seneca ceased to bury in 
this way and put their dead into the ground as they do at present. 

When it was the custom to place bodies in the bark lodges the hus- 
band or wife had to remain in the lodge and look after the dead for a_ 
year. At the end of this period the bones were taken out and fastened 
to a post in an erect position, and a great dance was held around 
them. 


MYTHS 


98. A Tate oF THE Sxy Worwp 


A long time ago human beings lived high up in what is now called 
heaven. They had a great and illustrious chief. 

Tt so happened that this chief’s daughter was taken very ill with 2 
strange affection. All the people were very anxious as to the outcome 
of her illness. Every known remedy was tried in an attempt to cure 
her, but none had any effect. 

Near the lodge of this chief stood a great tree, which every year 
bore corn used for food. One of the friends of the chief had a dream, 
in which he was advised to tell the chief that in order to cure his 
daughter he must lay her beside this tree, and that he must have the 
tree dug up. This advice was carried out to the letter. While the 
people were at work and the young woman lay there, a young man 
came along. He was very angry and said: “It is not at all right to 
destroy this tree. Its fruit is all that we have to live on.” With this 
remark he gave the young woman who lay there ill a shove with his 
foot, causing her to fall into the hole that had been dug. 

Now, that hole opened into this world, which was then all water, 
on which floated waterfowl of many kinds. There was no land at 
that time. It came to pass that as these waterfowl saw this young 
woman falling they shouted, “ Let us receive her,” whereupon they, 
at least some of them, joined their bodies together, and the young 
woman fell on this platform of bodies. When these were wearied 
they asked, “ Who will volunteer to care for this woman?” The 
great Turtle then took her, and when he got tired of holding her, he 
in turn asked who would take his place. At last the question arose as 
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to what they should do to provide her with a permanent resting place 
in this world. Finally it was decided to prepare the earth, on which 
she would live in the future. To do this it was determined that soil 
from the bottom of the primal sea should be brought up and placed 
on the broad, firm carapace of the Turtle, where it would increase in 
size to such an extent that it would accommodate all the creatures 
that should be produced thereafter. After much discussion the toad 
was finally persuaded to dive to the bottom of the waters in search of 
soil. Bravely making the attempt, he succeeded in bringing up soil 
from the depths of the sea. This was carefully spread over the cara- 
pace of the Turtle, and at once both began to grow in size and depth. 

After the young woman recovered from the illness from which she 
suffered when she was cast down from the upper world, she built her- 
self a shelter, in which she lived quite contentedly. In the course of 
time she brought forth a girl baby, who grew rapidly in size and 
intelligence. 

When the daughter had grown to young womanhood, the mother 
and she were accustomed to go out to dig wild potatoes. Her mother 
had said to her that in doing this she must face the west at all times. 
Before long the young daughter gave signs that she was about to 
become a mother. Her mother reproved her, saying that she had 
violated the injunction not to face the east, as her condition showed 
that she had faced the wrong way while digging potatoes. It is 
said that the breath of the West Wind had entered her person, caus- 
ing conception.*7 When the days of her delivery were at hand, she 
overheard twins within her body in a hot debate as to which should 
be born first and as to the proper place of exit, one declaring that he 
was going to emerge through the armpit of his mother, the other 
saying that he would emerge in the natural way. The first one born, 
who was of a reddish color, was called Othagwenda; that is, Flint. 
The other, who was light .in color, was called Djuskaha; that is, the 
Little Sprout. 

The grandmother of the twins liked Djuskaha and hated the other; 
so they cast Othagwenda into a hollow tree some distance from the 
lodge. 

The boy that remained in the lodge grew very rapidly, and soon 
was able to make himself bows and arrows and to go out to hunt in 
the vicinity. Finally, for several days he returned home without his 
bow and arrows. At last he was asked why he had to have a new 
bow and arrows every morning. He replied that there was a young 
boy in a hollow tree in the neighborhood who used them. The grand- 
mother inquired where the tree stood, and he told her; whereupon 
then they went there and brought the other boy home again. 

When the boys had grown to man’s estate, they decided that it 
was necessary for them to increase the size of their island, so they 
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agreed to start out together, afterward separating to create forests 
and lakes and other things. They parted as agreed, Othagwenda 
going westward and Djuskaha eastward. In the course of time, on 
returning, they met in their shelter or lodge at night, then agreeing 
to go the next day to see what each had made. First they went west 
to see what Othagwenda had made. It was found that he had made 
the country all rocks and full of ledges, and also a mosquito which 
was very large. Djuskaha asked the mosquito to run, in order that 
he might see whether the insect could fight. The mosquito ran, and 
sticking his bill through a sapling, thereby made it fall, at which 
Djuskaha said, “That will not be right, for you would kill the peo- 
ple who are about to come.” So, seizing him, he rubbed him down in 
his hands, causing him to become very small;, then he blew on the 
mosquito, whereupon he flew away. He also modified some of the 
other animals which his brother had made. After returning to their 
lodge, they agreed to go the next day to see what Djuskaha had 
fashioned. On visiting the east the next day, they found that Djus- 
kaha had made a large number of animals which were so fat that 
they could hardly move; that he had made the sugar-maple trees 
to drop syrup; that he had made the sycamore tree to bear fine fruit; 
that the rivers were so formed that half the water flowed upstream 
and the other half downstream. Then the reddish-colored brother, 
Othagwenda, was greatly displeased with what his brother had made, 
saying that the people who were about to come would live too easily 
and be too happy. So he shook violently the various animals—the 
bears, deer, and turkeys—causing them to become small at once, a 
characteristic which attached itself to their descendants. He also 
caused the sugar maple to drop sweetened water only, and the fruit 
of the sycamore to become small and useless; and lastly he caused 
the water of the rivers to flow in only one direction, because the 
original plan would make it too easy for the human beings who were 
about to come to navigate the streams. 

The inspection of each other’s work resulted in a deadly disagree- 
ment between the brothers, who finally came to grips and blows, and 
Othagwenda was killed in the fierce struggle. 


99. StrracoprYyOWEQGOWA AND Hort‘Hon °78 


There were a mother and two daughters living in a clearing. 
When the daughters became women the mother said: “ You must 
now get married. Make twenty loaves of green-corn bread, tied 
up in husks in the usual manner.” The girls made the bread, and 
the next morning the mother said to the elder daughter: “Fill a 
basket with the bread and go to the lodge of a man who lives not 
far from here. It is a double lodge. Go in at the first door and 
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say to the man who is there: “I have brought you bread. I am 
going to marry you.” To the younger daughter she said: “Go in at 
the back door and say to the man who is there, ‘ Here is marriage 
bread. I have come to marry you.’ The two brothers will take 
your bread and will tell you to stay. The path branches to one side 
before you reach the place, but keep on the straight path, which 
leads from here.” 

The girls started, and when they came to the fork they kept on 
the straight path, and after a long time they came to a lodge. 
Looking through the cracks, they saw a number of False Faces 
dancing, whereupon, becoming frightened, they ran away. The 
S‘hagodiyoweqgowa followed them, and when they were getting near 
one of the girls, she threw- down her basket of bread. The S‘ha- 
godiyoweqgowa ate the bread and then he ran on. The second sister 
threw down her basket, and then piece by piece they cast off their 
clothes. The S‘hagodiyoweqgowa in pursuit would stop and examine 
every piece. By this delay the girls kept a little ahead and finally 
reached their mother’s lodge, but they were naked. The mother 
said: “ You did not do as I told you. You must try again.” Having 
made bread again, the next morning they started the second time. 
This time they reached the right lodge. The elder sister, setting 
the basket of bread before the man, said: “I have come to marry 
you.” After eating the bread, he thanked her. The younger sister 
went in at the other door, and placing the basket of bread before 
the man, said: “ Eat; I have come to marry you.” He thanked her 
and ate the bread, and so they were married. 

There was a partition in the lodge, and in the morning when the 
brothers got up the elder brother always cried out, “I am up.” The 
younger brother would answer, “So am I.” “We are eating break- 
fast,” would be the elder brother’s response. “So are we,” was the 
younger brother’s answer. “I am going hunting,” would be the next 
sally. “So am I,” would be the reply. 

Before starting off to hunt each brother said to his wife, “You 
must stay in the lodge for ten days. If you do not, our brother 
Sthagodiyoweqgowa may carry you away.” For nine days the sisters 
remained indoors; then the younger said: “It is bright and pleas- 
ant. Let us sit outside a few minutes.” The elder consenting, they 
sat down outdoors near the lodge. They had not been there long 
when S‘hagodiyoweqgowa came. The sisters did not see him in his 
real character, and when he asked them to go and eat with him, they 
readily went. When the two brothers returned they missed their 
wives, and they knew that their brother had captured them. The 
elder of the two, going to Sthagodiyoweqgowa, said, “I have come to 
ask you to give back our wives. You can keep watch over them, but 
let them live with us.” At last S‘hagodiyoweqgowa gave them up. 
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Now Hot‘hoh (Cold Weather) was a brother of these men who lived 
not faraway. He always went naked. His only weapon was a toma- 
hawk, which he carried in a hole or slit in the skin of his hip. It is 
he who makes the trees crack with such loud noises in winter, for he 
is striking them with his mallet or tomahawk. The two men now 
went to Hotthoh, whom they asked to protect their wives from S‘ha- 
godiyoweqgowa. Some time after this they went hunting again. On 
this occasion Sthagodiyoweqgowa, coming to the lodge, said to the 
sisters, ‘Come and eat with me. I live near here. You can eat and 
return in a little while. Not recognizing him, they went. He took 
them to his lodge in the woods, where he shut them up. The young- 
est sister escaped and had gone some distance before Sthagodiyoweq- 
gowa found it out. Then he followed, screaming as he ran. She 
was terribly frightened and ran directly to Hot*hoh. He told her to 
go home, and that he would meet S‘hagodiyoweqgowa. They met, 
and then began a terrific battle. Sthagodiyoweqgowa fought with 
his rattle and Hot‘hoh with his mallet. They uprooted the trees for 
miles as they went toward the east. At last Sthagodiyoweqgowa was 
conquered and promised never to trouble his brothers’ wives again. 


100. Tuer Mornine Star AND THE CANNIBAL WIFE 


Once far off in the woods there lived by themselves a husband and 
wife. It was the custom of the husband to hunt, while the woman 
devoted her time to raising corn and beans. 

One day, while the wife was baking a cake in the ashes, a large 
spark from the fire fell on her hand as she sat in front of the hearth. 
The pain caused her to rub the spot with her finger. Soon it began 
to blister, whereupon she wet her finger in her mouth and rubbed the 
burned spot; in this way she got a taste of her own blood, and strange 
as it may seem, she took a liking for it and craved more of it. So 
with a knife she cut out pieces of the burned flesh, which she ate 
ravenously. The taste for the flesh grew on her so that she put a 
coal of fire on another spot on her hand, where it burned more flesh; 
thus she continued to cut out pieces of her own flesh and eat them. 
She persisted in this unnatural practice until she had eaten all the 
flesh from her legs and ‘arms. 

The husband had a dog, which was very wise and faithful to him. 
Now this dog eagerly watched what the woman was doing. When 
about half through eating the flesh off of her limbs, the unnatural 
wife, turning to the dog, said: “ You would better go and tell your 
friend and master to escape from this place at once. You must go 
with him, for if you do not hurry away I shall eat you both.” Obey- 
ing this warning, the dog started and, running as fast as he could into . 
the forest until he came to the place where the husband was hunting, 
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he told him at once that his wife had become an Ongwe Ias (can- 
nibal), and that she would eat them both if they did not flee imme- 
diately. The man and the dog started without delay on a keen run. 
After a while the man, knowing that the dog’s legs were short and 
not strong, decided to put him into a hollow tree. The dog consented 
to this in order to save the man, as he knew what was in store for 
both. So the hunter placed the dog in a hollow tree, at the sume time 
bidding him to become punk. The hunter went on as fast as he could 
run, continuing until he came to a river with high banks, where an 
old man lived. He said to the old man: “ Grandfather, I am in great 
trouble. Tale me across the river to save me from peril of my life. 
My wife, who has become a cannibal, is pursuing me in order to de- 
vour me.” The old man said in reply: “Oh! I know what you are 
telling me, but she is still a long way behind you. She will not be 
here for some time to come. But you must bring me a basketful of 
fish from my fishpond.” The hunter at once went to the pond, which 
was enclosed, where he found a wickerwork dip net, with which he 
soon filled the basket with fish. As soon as the basket was full he 
hastened back with it to the old man, who soon said, “ Sit down and 
eat with me.” So they ate together the fish, which had been prepared 
and cooked by the old man in such manner as to give the fugitive 
hunter more orenda (magic power) to resist the hostile influence of 
that of his wife. When they had finished eating the fish. the old 
man said, “I now want you to bring me a basketful of groundnuts.” 
The hunter went at once to the garden of the old man, and digging 
up the groundnuts as quickly as possible, brought them to him. After 
these were prepared and cooked they sat down and ate them. Then 
the old man said, “I will now take you across the river.” Going to 
the river bank, the old man lay face downward, resting on his elbows 
at the edge of the water, and stretching out his neck to the farther 
bank. He said to the hunter, “ Now you may walk over on my neck, 
but you must be very careful, for I am not as strong as I have been in 
the past.” The hunter walked over on the old man’s neck with great 
care. When he had reached the other bank, the old man bade him 
good-by with the remark, “ Far away in the west you will see a large 
lodge, which belongs to three aunts of yours, who will help you fur- 
ther; so call on them for aid.” On hearing this, the hunter hurried 
away. 

After the woman had sent the dog away she ate all the flesh from 
her bones; then with small sticks she pushed all the marrow out of 
her bones and devoured that, too. Finally she filled the hollows in her 
bones with small pebbles, which rattled as she moved around. From 
time to time she sang and danced, causing the pebbles in her bones 
to rattle; whereupon she would exclaim: “Oh, that sounds fine!” 
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Having become ravenous, she fell to devouring everything in the 
lodge—meat, bread, corn, beans, skins; in fact, everything that could 
be eaten. When she had eaten everything in the lodge, she started 
in pursuit of her husband. She soon discovered his tracks and fol- 
lowed them. Once in a while on the way she would stop and dance, 
listening with delight to the rattle of the small pebbles in her bones. 
Afterward she would take up the trail again. 

Shortly after the hunter had fled from the lodge of the old man his 
wife came running along. Coming up to the bank of the river, she 
screamed: ‘Old man, take me across this river. I am pursuing my 
husband to seize him and eat him. Come! Be quick!” The old 
ferryman, not being accustomed to hear words like these, slowly 
turned toward the woman, saying: “ I can not take you across. There 
is no walk for you, who are chasing your husband to eat him.” But 
the woman begged and begged him to comply with her request. At 
last the old man replied: “It is well. Go bring me a basketful of 
fish and also dig me a basketful of groundnuts.” Going out, the 
woman caught a basketful of fish in the old man’s pond; then from 
his garden she dug a basketful of groundnuts and brought them to 
the old man. When he had prepared and cooked them, she would 
not eat them, for she now craved nothing but human flesh. After 
eating by himself, the old man went to the bank of the river and, 
getting into position, stretched his neck across the water like a turtle, 
making a very narrow, high, arching span. Then he told her to walk 
ucross. But the woman became angry and said: “ How do you sup- 
pose I am going to cross on that kind of walk?” The old man 
replied: “Oh! you can do just as you like about it. I am old now 
and can not make my neck flat. If I did, it would break down. As 
it is, you must walk very carefully.” No matter how the woman 
raged she had to go on that narrow path; so she picked her steps 
carefully, scolding as she went along. The river, which was very 
angry and deep, was full of terrible creatures. When the woman 
reached the middle of the river, she made the old man so angry by 
her scolding that he suddenly jerked his neck, making her fall into 
the water; whereupon she was devoured instantly, with the exception 
of her stomach, in which was her life, which floated downstream, pass- 
ing the lodge of the three aunts of the hunter, her husband. Seeing 
it on the surface, the three aunts, having caught it, chopped it up fine, 
thus killing the woman. 

In the meanwhile the husband came to the lodge of his three aunts, 
who told him to keep on his way and that they would watch and do 
what they could to aid him. So he kept on until he came to a wood, 
in which he saw a young woman gathering sticks for fuel. She 
asked him: “ Where are you going?” He replied: “I am going on’ 
until I find pleasant people to live with.” The young woman an- 
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swered : “ You would better remain here with me as my husband. We 
can live very happily if you can manage my grandmother, who is a 
little old woman, but very troublesome.” As the young woman was 
pleasant and good-looking, the hunter decided to remain with her. 
When they arrived at the lodge of the young woman the little old 
woman, her grandmother, was outside. She was about one-half the 
height of an ordinary person, but very stout. She exclaimed: “Oh! 
you have brought a husband, have you?” Continuing, she added: 
“You would better bring him into the lodge to let him rest. You 
should also give him something to eat.” The young woman replied: 
“Tt is well; you ask him to come into the lodge.” So the grand- 
mother told them to enter the lodge; following her inside, they 
sat down. Thereupon the grandmother, getting a club from the 
farther end of the room, began beating her granddaughter, saying: 
“Oh! you like too well to have a husband.” She struck her many 
blows, which the granddaughter endured without making any de- 
fense. When bedtime came the old woman said to her grand- 
daughter: “ Your husband must sleep with me tonight.” There was 
nothing to be done but to comply with her demand. So the husband 
went to the old woman’s bed. The latter covered herself and the 
man with a skin, fastening it down on all sides in such manner: that 
it was air-tight, so the man could scarcely breathe. Then the old 
woman made an attempt to smother the husband; she would have 
done so had he not had a small false face [fetish] hidden away in 
his bosom. At once he told this aid to absorb all the odor into itself, 
and thereupon it did so. When morning came, contrary to the ex- 
pectation of the grandmother, the husband was alive and well. The 
old woman now for a time left him in peace, and he enjoyed the 
company of his wife. 

Several days later the old woman said to the man: “ We must 
go to an island today to hunt.” They found that the island was 
ow and that in the middle of it there was a very deep lake. Having 
made a landing, they drew their canoe up on the island. The old 
woman said to the man: “Take your position here on the right,” 
indicating with her finger a spot away from the canoe, “and I will 
drive the game toward you.” The man had gone about halfway 
toward the place when, hearing a sound in the direction of the canoe, 
he turned back, only to see the old woman in the canoe paddling 
away as fast as she could. He called to her to return, but it was of 
no use. 

The man remained on the island all day long; there was no escape 
for him. He noticed the marks of water high up on the trees, which 
were very tall. He knew well what these marks meant. When night 
came the water began to rise, and thereupon the hunter climbed the 
highest tree he could find on the island. The water kept rising, and 
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he continued to climb as it rose. With the first streak of dawn in the 
east the hunter saw that all the shorter trees were covered with water, 
while around him on all sides were great numbers of monsters wait- 
ing to devour him. He sat at the top of the tallest tree on the island. 
While looking around for some avenue of escape he saw the Morning 
Star shining brightly in the east. Remembering that the Morning 
Star had promised him in a dream in the days of his youth to help 
him in the time of trouble or peril, he prayed that the Morning Star 
would hasten the coming of the day, for he believed that with the 
advent of daylight the waters would subside and he would be saved. 
He cried in the anguish of his mind: “ Oh, Morning Star! hasten the 
Orb of Day. Oh, Morning Star! hurry on the daylight. You prom- 
ised when I was young that you would help me if I ever should be in 
great peril.” Now, the Morning Star lived in a beautiful lodge, with 
a small boy as a servant. Hearing the voice of the hunter appealing 
to him for aid, he called out to the servant, “ Who is that shouting on 
the island?” The small boy replied, “ Oh! that is the husband of the 
little old woman’s granddaughter. He says that you promised hia 
in a dream when he was young that you would help in the time of 
trouble.” The Morning Star answered, “Oh, yes! I did promise 
him to do so. Let the Orb of Day come at once.” Immediately 
daylight came, and the water on the island subsided. 

When the waters were dried from the land the hunter slipped down 
from the tree, and going to the landing place he buried himself in the 
sand, leaving only his nostrils and one eye exposed. Early inthe 
forenoon the old woman came again to the island. Drawing up the 
canoe on the beach, she said to herself: “The flesh of my grand- 
daughter’s husband has been eaten up by this time, but I suppose his 
bones are left. Being very young, they must have good marrow in 
them, so I think I will have some of this marrow.” So saying, she 
started to search the island for the bones. The man was watching 
her, and when she had gone far enough away he sprang up out of. 
the sand, and boarding the canoe pushed off and paddled away. 
When he had gone some distance from the island the old woman saw 
him, whereupon she cried out in agony of despair, “ Oh, grandson, 
come back! I will never play another trick on you. I will love you.” 
The hunter replied in derision, “Oh, no! JI will not return. You 
shall play no more tricks on me,” and continued to paddle away. 

When night came the water on the island began to rise. Then the 
old woman climbed the tall pine tree to escape the monsters waiting 
to devour her. Between midnight and sunrise the water, still rising, 
was nearing the treetop where the old woman was, when she called 
out to the Morning Star, “ You promised me when I was young 
that you would help me when I should be in distress.” The Morn- 
ing Star asked the boy, “ Is that man down there on the island yet?” 
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The lad replied, “Oh, no! He got off yesterday. This is the little 
old woman herself. She says you promised her in a dream to help 
her.” The Morning Star replied, “Oh, no! I never had any con- 
versation with her. I never made any promise to her.” With these 
words the Morning Star fell asleep again and slept on, letting the 
Orb of Day come at its own time. The water on the island kept 
rising and rising until it had reached the top of the pine tree, when 
the inhabitants of the lake ate up the little old woman. 

The man was at home with his young wife and they lived ever 
after in peace and happiness. 


101. Tur WomAN AND THE CANNIBAL??? THUNDER 


One day a stranger came to a lodge in which a man, his wife, and 
four children lived, and asked leave to marry the young daughter of 
the family. Both father and mother consenting, he married her. 

The man remained there for a time, and then he wished his wife 
to go to his own lodge. The old people were willing, so the two 
started. They soon reached a large cabin, whereupon the young man 
said, “This is my cabin.” When they arrived there was no one in it, 
but toward night the woman heard some person approaching on the 
run. Soon afterward a man entered and sat down by the door; again 
she heard the sound of someone running, and another man entered 
and sat down; then a third person came. They began talking one 
with another, relating how far they had been. One of them said, 
“T had good luck; I killed a bear.” Finding that he was the only 
one of the three who had killed anything, they said, “ Go, bring it in; 
we will cook it.” The young woman sat watching at the end of the 
room. The man brought in what he called a bear, which she saw 
was the trunk and head of a man. Having cut it up, they put it into 
a kettle to boil; when cooked, they ate it. The three walked to and 
fro in the room without once looking toward the woman. Her hus- 
band was there, but he did not talk, nor eat with the men. Although 
they were his brothers, he never ate their kind of food. The next 
morning, and on succeeding days, after making the usual prepara- 
tions, the three went hunting; in the evening they returned, and sit- 
ting down by the door, talked over their journey. If they had killed 
any game they brought it into the lodge, and cooked and ate it; if 
they had killed nothing, they ate what was left from the meal of the 
previous evening. 

One day when the young woman went to draw water she found a 
inan standing by the spring. He addressed these words to her, “I 
came to tell you that your husband is going into the ground to- 
morrow. He is magically a very powerful and evil man. <As soon 
as he is gone, you must put your moccasin exactly in the center of 
your lodge, telling it to answer for you every time your husband 
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speaks. When you have done that, hurry to this place.” The next 
morning the husband said, “I am going into'the ground. I want you 
to stay in the lodge all the time I am away,” and turning around 
where he stood, he disappeared in the ground. After doing as she 
had been told to do by the stranger, the wife went to the spring, 
where she found the man. Putting her into the top of an arrow, and 
saying, “ When the arrow falls, get out and hurry along the lake as 
fast as you can,” he shot it into the air. 

Soon the husband called to his wife, “Are you there?” at which 
the moccasin answered in her voice, “ Yes.” After a time he called 
again, “Are you there?” “Yes,” was again her reply. He was away 
several days, during which many times did he ask, “Are you there?” 
always receiving the same answer. When he appeared above the 
ground and asked, “ Where are you, wife, are you here?” a voice 
answered, “ Yes.” Looking around, he could not see her; then sud- 
denly he discovered what had been talking to him. He was very 
angry and began to search for the woman’s tracks. He followed 
them to the spring, where they disappeared. After looking for a 
long time he became discouraged, and calling his dog Onhagwio,**° he 
said, “ You failed to watch my wife while I was gone. Now you 
must find her.” Then he watched the dog as it ran round and round, 
coming back to the spring; finally it stopped scenting the ground, 
and looking into the air, it sniffed. All at once the dog ran off north- 
ward, looking up all the time as if it saw tracks (but trailing a faint 
scent in the air). The man followed. After a while they came to the 
spot where the arrow fell. There were tracks on the ground. The 
dog barked and began to run faster, the man urging it on. As they 
neared the woman, the man who had been at the spring stood before 
her. He put her again into an arrow, saying, “ You will come down 
on an island in a lake, and you must run across this island in all 
directions.” When the husband and the dog came to the place where 
she met the man they lost her track. Again the dog scented, and 
finding the trail in the air, followed it. When they reached the lake, 
the man changed himself into a flea, and going into the hair behind 
the dog’s ear, held on. Then the dog swam to the island, on reaching 
which the flea turned toa managain. Coming to the spot where the ar- 
row fell, they found her tracks, which they followed across and around 
the island. As they neared the woman, the man again stood by her, 
and putting her once more into his arrow, said, “ You will come down 
on the shore of the lake; then run as fast as you can. I can help you 
no longer, but you will soon reach a village, where you will find 
some one to help you. You may see now who I am.” As he turned 
to go away, she saw that the man was a Djondjongwen.** 

The dog arrived at the place where the tracks disappeared on the 
ground; here he found the woman had crossed the lake. Again the 
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man turned to a flea and the dog swam with him to the shore. Hav- 
ing found the woman’s footprints, they followed them. As they 
were getting very near, so near that she could hear the dog bark, she 
came to a lodge in which a man was sitting, making flint arrow- 
heads. His name was Hathegwendonnis.**? The woman asked him to 
help her. He said, “Go on as fast as you can; the man in the next 
lodge will help you. I, too, will do all I can to aid you.” When 
the dog and man came to the lodge, Hathegwendonnis threw toward 
him a handful of flint. The flint flew in every direction; wherever 
it struck it tore up trees and earth. But the dog ran at Hathegwen- 
donnis and, seizing him by the back of the neck, shook him until 
he was dead. ‘The woman reached the second lodge, where she found 
a man making nets. His name was Hadaeonnis.*** To him she said, 
“T am running away; can you help me?” He answered, “Go on 
as quickly as you can; you will soon come to a cabin, and the people 
who live there can help you. I will do all I can.” When the man 
and dog came to the lodge Hadaeonnis threw his net, which caught 
them, winding round and round them. For a long time they strug- 
gled; at last, breaking through the net, the dog ran at Hadaeonnis, 
seizing him by the neck, and shaking him until he was dead. In 
the third cabin the woman found four men. When she had asked 
them for help, they began chopping down great dry trees, which 
they piled on her tracks. Soon they had a high pile, and setting fire 
to the wood, they stood waiting, two at each end. When the dog 
and the man came to the fire, the dog wanted to go around, but the 
man, seeing that the tracks led into the fire, said, “No; you must 
go through.” When they came out on the other side, both dog and 
man were nearly dead. The eldest of the four men said, “ We will 
shoot and kill them,” but they found shooting had no effect. Then 
the older man said, “We will catch them and pull out their hearts.” 
Having caught and killed them, they pulled out their hearts; these 
they put into a red-hot kettle, which the old man had heated over the 
fire. The hearts flew around and around in the kettle trying to get 
out, but the men shot them until they were dead and burned up. 
Now the old man, whose name was Deoneyont,*** went to the cabin 
and told the woman she was safe. He said, “ You must rest four 
days; then you can go home.” When the fourth day came the old 
man said, “It is time to go. Your home is in the south. As you 
_ travel, you will know where you are.” In the afternoon she met a 
man who said, “Toward night you will see something to eat.” She 
traveled all day, and in the evening she came to a stump, where she 
found a part of Ononda onoqgwa.*** She thought this must be what 
he meant, so she ate it; then she went on until dark. The next morn- 
ing she started again. In the afternoon she met the same man, who 
told her she would soon find something to eat. Toward night she 
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came to a stump, where she found a pot of hulled corn. On the fol- 
lowing day, when she awoke, the man was standing by her; he said, 
“ You are near home, so I shall leave you here. I am one of those 
whom you call Hadiwenodadyes.” ***° Starting on, she soon came in 
sight of an old cabin. Then she came to a spring which she knew, 
for it was the spring where, when a girl, she used to get water. 
Going to the cabin, she found all her people, who looked very old. 
She said, “ Mother, I have come.” All were very glad and said, 
Nydawen. 
[The narrator thinks the net-maker was a spider. | 


102. Gaaca anp ScGacep1 °87 


A brother and his sister lived together in a lodge. The brother 
never allowed his sister to go outside. When he went hunting, he 
did not fail to tell his dog to stay at home and to bring whatever his 
sister wanted. 

One day when her brother was hunting the sister wanted water; 
not seeing the dog she thought what harm could it do for her to go 
out and bring back water as quickly as possible. She ran to the 
“spring, and stooping down, filled the bucket, but as she straightened 
up and rested, putting the bucket on the edge of the spring, someone, 
grasping her from behind, carried her away through the air. The 
dog came on the run, and barking loudly, made a spring into the air 
to catch her, but he could not reach her. On hearing the dog bark, 
the brother hurried home. Finding hissister gone, he said to the dog, 
“ You have caused me great trouble.” The animal felt the rebuke so 
keenly that, putting his head beneath his body, he became a stone. 

Gaqga, the man who had stolen the young woman, took her to an 
island in the middle of a lake, where she passed some time. Every 
day Gaqga would go away, returning with dry fish which he found 
on the shore. Sometimes he would bring pieces of human flesh, 
which he ate himself; afterward he would send the young woman 
to get water for him to drink. 

One day when the woman went to the edge of the island for water, 
a man stood before her, who said; “I have come to tell you that the 
man who is keeping you is very hungry, and has made up his mind 
to kill you tomorrow. He will tell you to bring water to fill the 
kettle; as soon as you do this, he will seize his club to kill you. 
You must run behind the post on which the kettle hangs. He will, 
strike the post and break his arm. Then come to this spot as quickly 
as you can.” The next day Gaqga acted as the man said he would. 
When the kettle was full, seizing his heavy club, he struck at the 
girl, who ran behind the post; as his arm came down with the club 
it struck the post and it broke. The woman ran to the lake. The 
man was there with a canoe. Both got into it, and the man pushed 
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out into the lake. This man was Sgagedi. After a while Gaqga’s 
arm felt better, so he followed the girl to the water. Seeing the 
canoe far off on the lake, he was very angry, saying, “This is the 
work of Sgagedi.” As the canoe was approaching shore, the girl 
saw a lodge near by. When Sgagedi stepped into the canoe, he 
divided himself, one half sitting at each end of the canoe. As the 
canoe struck land, the half of the body which was at the stern was 
raised and thrown forward, whereupon, striking the front half, 
it was joined thereto, so that the two parts became a whole man. 
The girl was sitting in the bottom of the boat, when the mother 
of the man came to her, saying, “ My daughter, come with me,” and 
led her to the lodge. She was now Sgagedi’s wife. Every time he 
went out on the water he divided himself, one half sitting at each 
end of the canoe. As soon asthe canoe touched land he became whole 
again. All his life he had been traveling around on the lake in 
this way, liberating people captured by witches. 

After a while the young woman gave birth to twin boys. As 
soon as they were born the old grandmother threw them into the 
lake; as they touched the water they began to paddle and quickly swam 
to shore. Again she threw them in the water, but in a moment they 
were back again; then she threw them far out into the lake. When 
they swam to shore she said, “That will do.” They now began to 
run around and play. They grew very quickly and after a while 
said to their father, “ We think you ought to rest, so you would 
better stay at home and let us go out in the canoe and do your work.” 
“Tt is well,” replied the father. 

Thereupon the twins started off in the canoe, and after rowing 
some distance one said to the other, “ See! there is something on the 
land that looks as if it were falling to pieces.” ‘That is true,” said 
the other brother; “ let us go ashore and find out what it is.” So they 
landed, and going to the spot they found an old lodge lying at 
on the ground; within was something breathing, which they dis- 
covered was a very old man. They got him out of the lodge, and 
one of the boys said, “This is our uncle, and we must carry him 
home.” The man consented to go with them. As they were leaving 
the place he pointed to a large stone, saying, “That is my dog.” 
Striking it with a switch he said, “ Get up,” whereupon the dog got 
up, shaking himself and stretching, as is the custom of dogs. They 
traveled on until they came to the water, with the dog following 
them. Then all got into the canoe and the boys paddled across the 
lake. When they reached home the boys said, “ Grandmother, we 
have found our uncle.” On looking at the old man, she was con- 
vinced that he was her brother. Now the boys said to their grand- 
mother, “ You must marry our uncle.” “It is well,” replied she. 
After that they all lived together very happily. 
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103. DaGwANoENYENT AND GAASYENDIET‘HA 228 


There was a large village of people provided with plenty of meat, 
who lived happily. Among these people was a man who lived at 
one end of the village, whom few noticed. 

One night this man had a dream, in which his Dream Spirit said 
to him, “ Something is going to happen to the people of the village, 
so you must notify them to move away within ten days.” In the 
morning he went to the center of the village, and having gathered 
the people together, told them his dream. Some of them believed 
and some did not. Five days later, all those who had believed his 
dream joined those who had not believed and paid no further heed 
to the warning. 

On the fifth night the man dreamed again. This time his Dream 
Spirit said to him: “ We know that all the people do not believe 
you. Now save yourself. Start within three days, taking your bow 
and all your arrows with you. About halfway up the high hill east 
of the village you will find a large hollow rock; enter this cavern, 
and you will find a subterranean passage running toward the village. 
Look through this passage,;and you will see all that is going on in 
the village. The people will be destroyed. At midday of the tenth 
day a great cry will be raised by the people, such a cry as you have 
never heard. Wher it begins to die away you must commence to 
shoot through the passage, for the monster that destroys the village 
will track you to this place. You will save your life if you shoot all 
your arrows before the monster reaches the underground passage. 
When your arrows are gone, come out of your hiding place and go 
to the place where the monster has fallen. Then take a small piece 
of its skin together with the hair (which is very long) from the back 
of its head; this will be of use to you, for it has great orenda (magical 
power). This monster is called Dagwanoenyent. You must wind 
the hair around your body next to your skin and declare at the same 
time that there is nothing that you can not do. At night when it is 
too dark.for you to be seen, go northward a short distance, and you 
will find a tree upturned by the roots. Go around the roots—you 
must not be frightened, for I will give you something which will be 
of great service to you.” 

The morning after this dream the man seemed very gloomy and 
unhappy. When the time came, taking his bow and bundle of 
arrows, he started; going eastward, he soon began to climb the 
mountain (he did not take his family, for all believed not in his 
dream). Just as the sun set he came to a large rock, in the opposite 
side of which he found an opening. Entering here, he kept on 
until, as he thought, he arrived directly under the center of the rock: 
there he found a room high enough for him to stand in. (There 
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was stone all around, but the bottom was earth.) He now remem- 
bered the subterranean passage, and looking around, he found it; 
then he lay down to sleep. The next morning when he went out 
there was a deer standing close by, which he killed and skinned. 
Having roasted some of the venison, he ate it for breakfast. 

Then the man went on top of the rock, which he found large and 
level. The tenth day, as he sat on the rock he heard a great noise 
coming from the south, but he could see nothing. After a while 
the sound seemed to approach the village, whereupon he saw some- 
thing that looked like smoke. He saw, too, that the trees in a very 
wide area were uprooted and were falling toward the village. As 
the terrible noise neared the village, he went under the rock, where 
he took position opposite the underground passage. As he looked 
through it the village seemed to him to be right at hand. In a 
short time he heard a terrible outery, which was the screaming of 
the people in distress. He could see that the huts were hurled up 
into the air and torn to pieces. He could also see the Monster eating 
the people. When all the rest were eaten, it missed one, and laugh- 
ing, said, “ The world is not large enough for him to hide in.” Then 
the man saw that the trees bent toward the east, and from this 
he knew the Monster was on his track. Stringing his bow, he began 
to shoot through the underground passage as rapidly as possible. 
When but few of his arrows remained the noise seemed to be rapidly 
approaching. Finally, when only two arrows were left, he saw a 
great Black Monster *** approaching. ‘Thereupon he shot the last 
arrow. At that instant the roar and noise ceased, and the Monster 
fell; he heard it say, “It is dismal (awendonyat) ; you have killed 
me.” The man said, “I will go and see this creature.” On going to 
the place where the head lay, and examining it, he discovered that 
every arrow he had shot was in the head. As he stood there, think- 
ing, he said, “I must do as I was commanded,” so he took part of 
the scalp from the crown of the head, with the long hair hanging 
to it. This he tied around his body, saying, ‘“* You must always help 
me and not let me be overpowered by anything.” He then climbed 
the remainder of the hill, reaching the top quickly, for he could now 
go very fast. On looking around, he found a place to build a brush 
hut and began work. In a short time he had completed the hut. 
Then he said, “I must have plenty of meat,” and going out, he saw 
deer, bear, and all other kinds of game in great numbers. Having 
killed what he wanted, he skinned the deer and the bears. In doing 
this, he merely took hold of the skin of the head and pulled it off. 
After he had skinned the animals, he put up hurdles in brush arbors, 
on which he placed the meat to dry. 

Tt was still the day on which he killed Dagwanoenyent. When 
it began to get so dark that he could not distinguish objects, he 
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started, as his dream had said, toward the north. He had not gone 
far when he came to a fallen tree with the roots turned up. On 
starting to go around this, when halfway around, he saw Gaasyen- 
diet‘ha, which had its great mouth open and seemed very angry. 
When the Gaasyendiet‘ha saw that the man was not frightened, it. 
began to laugh; then, changing itself to a man (human being), it 
said: “ You must take one of my teeth out. This will be of great 
use to you, for it will enable you to change yourself into any form 
you wish.” The man took out one of the double teeth, the one 
farthest back in the jaw. At this Gaasyendiet‘ha said: “ You shali 
live. You shall have full magical power in your possession, but you 
and I must always counsel with each other, especially if you are 
in trouble; now we must part.” Immediately Gaasyendiet‘ha, resum- 
ing his natural form, flew off through the air. 

Going back to his hut, the man made up his mind that this should 
be his home hereafter. He remained in the hut one year; at the end 
of that time, getting lonely, he thought of the people, and said to him- 
self: “I will go and see whether I can find anybody.” As he started 
he turned himself into a Gadjidas **° and flew toward the southwest.. 
He did not know how far he might go before finding people, but, 
as he soared high, he kept looking down on the earth. After a time 
he saw something directly to the west which made him think people 
were living there, so he came lower and lower. When near the 
ground he saw a village and said: “ Well, I shall eat up all the 
people that live here, but if I find a good-looking woman, I shall 
take her home.” Then he turned himself into a Ganiagwaihegowa, 
and, beginning at the first house, he ate all the people. When he 
thought he had eaten everybody and had seen no woman that suited 
him, he saw away off on one side of the town a little hut from which 
smoke came out. Going there, he found an old man and a woman with 
several children, all of whom he ate. Then saying, “I have finished,” 
he changed himself into a man. He stood around a while and then, 
seeing a little trail, followed it. He had not gone far when he met a 
woman who was very handsome and whom he liked at once. As 
they talked together he asked: “ Where do you live?” “Oh! right 
over here at that lodge,” she replied. He said, “‘ You would better go 
home with me, for there is no one living there; all the people are 
dead.” “I must see first,’ she answered. They then went back to 
the village. She led him to the last hut, in which he had found the 
old man and woman with the children. She was their daughter. 
Finding only the blood on the ground, she began to cry. He laid 
his hand on the top of her head, and as he touched her she instantly 
became senseless; whereupon he shook her, causing her to become a 
small gnat. Changing himself into a hen hawk and putting the 
enat (ogenhwan) under his wing, he flew off in the direction of his: 
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home. In a short time he was there, and, changing himself into a 
man again, he took the woman from under his wing and shook her 
back into her natural form and size. Then he said: “This is our 
home; you must stay here and take care of the meat and the lodge.” 
She obeyed, while every day he went off to hunt. 

One night some time afterward, as they sat in the hut the man 
heard a noise outside, as though some one were coming on a run. 
Suddenly the door opened and a man came in. They greeted one 
another. “I have come again,” said the man. “I find that you 
have made yourself into two persons now. I am here to warn you. 
A great monster has become very envious of you and has said, 
‘There is a man over yonder who has become magically very pow- 
erful, and I have determined to try to overpower him and to eat 
him.’ Tomorrow at noon this monster will come. You must go 
eastward until you reach-a large hill of stones, half as high as 
the highest mountain, not far from here. The place will be your 
only refuge when this monster attacks you. Get up on these 
rocks, and when it approaches you, you must jump from one rock 
to another. It will jump after you, but when it fails to reach you 
and falls, you may feel safe. We will then take care of it. This is 
what I had to tell you, so now I shall go.” The man and his wife went 
to sleep. The next morning the woman, noticing that her husband 
was gloomy, said, “ What is the matter?” ‘“ Nothing, except I am 
thinking of what will become of me today at noon.” (She had 
neither seen nor heard the strange man who had spoken to her hus- 
band, although she was present. They two were so powerful in 
orenda that only they heard what was said.) The husband, walk- 
ing up and down, seemed to be very uneasy. 

As it neared noon, leaving his wife, the man started for the rocks. 
Seating himself on the top of the highest rock, he waited. Just at 
midday he heard a great noise, a distant howl; then he heard an- 
other nearer; then a third howl, just at the rocks. Now by way of 
defiance he gave a whoop, calling out, “I am the strongest of the 
strong. Nothing can overpower me.” The source of the sound was 
a bear, the oldest and strongest of the great bears. As it came up, 
it leaped on the rocks where the man stood, whereupon he jumped 
on the next rock, with the monster close behind him. In this way 
they kept leaping from one rock to another, being ever about the 
same distance apart, until the man began to feel tired and faint, and 
as he looked ahead the next rock seemed farther off than any of the 
others had been. Making a greater exertion, he just reached it. The 
bear was close behind him, but as it sprang, it fell short, just strilk- 
ing its jaws on the edge of the rock. The man looked over the edge 
of the rock and then jumped to the ground. As he struck the ground, 
looking behind him, he saw the rock from which he had leaped turn 
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over and fall on the monster, killing it. “That is what I said; 
there is nothing that can overpower me,” the young man thought. 
He then went back to his hut very happy. His wife asked what had 
happened to him. “I have killed a monster bear that came to de- 
stroy me,” he replied. 

Now all went on as usual. One day after the man returned from 
hunting, as he and his wife sat by the fire they heard a man ap- 
proaching the hut, and they kept listening until he came to the 
door. When the man opened the door, there stood his friend. For 
the first time now the woman saw him. They greeted each other. 
The guest said: “The time has come when your life is again in 
danger, but I will try to save you and your wife. I will tell you 
what to do. Rub your hands on your wife’s head and she will turn 
to Os‘hada; *** then you must tell it to follow you wherever you go. 
It will not be well for you to stay here; you must go away, but 
remain here as long as you can after your wife has gone. She must 
start immediately after you change her into Os‘hada, and when 
you have given up all hope of being able to stay, then flee directly 
toward the south. Tomorrow morning as soon as you get up, vou 
must do as I have told you. I shall go now and we shall meet 
again.” 

Thereupon the visitor started off. The man and wife began to 
talk. They did not know what to do. In the morning the man 
rubbed her head, saying, “ Let my wife become Os‘hada.” At once 
she became Os‘hada and rested on his hand, while with the other hand 
he rubbed it off in the direction it was to go. Then piling up all his 
meat, he said in a loud voice, “I give this meat to you, all flesh-eating 
animals that live in the woods.” He now went toward the southeast 
from his lodge to a very large elm tree, which was smooth up to a 
great height, where branches formed a crotch. Climbing the tree, he 
sat in this crotch. Soon he noticed that he felt faint and very weak 
at intervals, and he thought that there must be near him something 
mysterious. He looked around everywhere, but saw nothing. Taking 
out the tooth Gaasyendiet‘ha had given him, he dampened it with 
spittle; then having rubbed his finger over the tooth, he passed it 
over his eyes, saying,.‘‘ Now I can see everything that is going on, 
even down in the ground.” On looking into the ground, he saw, 
deep down, a tree and on the tree a great monster. He sat still, 
watching it as it slowly climbed the tree. As it came near the top, 
the faint feeling grew stronger on the man. He saw that the animal 
was a Djainosgowa,*** the greatest of the Djainos family of monsters. 
This Djainosgowa had determined to overpower the orenda of the 
man. It came up out of the ground and up into the heart of the 
tree on which the man was sitting. As it came nearer and nearer, 
the man leaped to another tree. At that instant the Djainosgowa, 
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coming out at the place where the man had been sitting, said, 
“ Guhge sedjino" (You are indeed somewhat of a man, but I am 
determined to overpower you in orenda).” Thereupon the Djainos- 
gowa leaped toward the man, but the man jumped to another tree, 
and then from tree to tree, the Djainosgowa following. There was a 
great rock at the brink of the hill to which the man ran; from this 
he leaped through the air across the great valley to a mountain far 
away. Thence he ran directly southward, right along the top of 
the mountain, descending on the other side to another very wide 
valley. He ran across this valley and had begun to ascend the moun- 
tain on the other side when he heard the monster in close pursuit. It 
tinued to run all night. In the morning he came to an opening, on 
the other side of the valley. It was nearly dark, but the man con- 
tinued to run all night. In the morning he came to an opening, on 
the farther side of which he could discern a hill and smoke arising. 
As he came to the- foot of the mountain, he stopped, and turning 
around, he saw that the monster Djainosgowa had gotten to the 
opening. Raising its paw, it struck the man’s footprint on the trail. 
Instantly the man fell to the ground. As he fell, his friend ap- 
peared and said: “Get up; you cannot live if you fall this way.” 
So saying, he pushed him into a run, telling him to hurry. The man 
then felt stronger and again ran fast from valley to valley, with the 
Djainosgowa always about the same distance behind. All at once 
the man fell again. Immediately his friend was there, and put him 
on his feet, saying, “ Keep up your courage,” at the same time push- 
ing him intoarun. Again he felt stronger and ran fast. He ran all 
night. It was a very dark night and he struck a great maple tree, 
going straight through it; this happened many times during the 
night, whenever he hit a tree. 

For eight days and nights the monster chased him. When it dis- 
covered that the man went through trees it threw its power ahead of 
him, making the trees so hard that the man could no longer go 
through them. On the ninth night the monster commanded a terrible 
rainstorm to come and the night to be so dark that the man could not 
see where he was going, but the man ran on until midnight without 
hitting a tree. Just at midnight he struck a tree and was thrown far 
back. At that moment his friend was there, who said, “Do all you 
can; exert yourself”; and taking hold of his hand he led him. They 
two went and traveled a great deal faster than the man had gone 
alone, unaided by his friend, Gaasyendiet‘ha, the Meteor. The two 
ran together until daylight, when the friend left and the man went on 
alone. This was the tenth day and he began to be very tired and 
faint, but still the monster was approaching and its strokes on his 
tracks were frequent, so that the man fell often. The chances seemed 
against hisescape. Night came and the Djainosgowa made it terribly 
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dark. Running against a tree, the man bounded far back, but for- 
tunately the Djainosgowa was so near that he fell behind it. The 
Djainosgowa, having likewise struck the tree, was also thrown back. 
At once the man was up and running forward again. The Djainos- 
gowa was just upon him and was reaching out to grasp him when the 
man fell, as it seemed to him, into a hole in the ground. He thought, 
“Well, 1am near my end. When I strike I shall be dashed to pieces.” 
He kept falling, and as he fell he grew sleepy. Looking up he saw 
the monster coming down the side of the hole, winding round and 
round. Thereupon the man went to sleep. After a long time he woke 
and was still falling, and the monster was still pursuing him. At last 
the man landed on his feet. He seemed to have come out of the hole, 
and on looking around he saw a beautiful country. Saying to him- 
self, “ My friend told me to go toward the south,” he ran in that 
direction. As he went on rapidly he saw the Djainosgowa coming 
toward him very fast, and thought, “‘ Now I shall die.” As it came 
near the monster turned itself into a man. The runner, closing his 
eyes, kept on thinking, “ I will not be looking at him when he reaches 
me.” He ran until he thought it was a long time to wait to be seized; 
then he opened his eyes and looked around, but he could not see the 
Djainosgowa, but still he kept on running. 

Soon the man came to a lodge, which he entered, finding within an 
old man, who, looking up, exclaimed: “Oh, my grandson! I am 
glad you have come. I have been waiting for youa long time. You 
are bringing with vou what I have wanted to eat for a long time. 
So go back there and stay. The Djainosgowa and I will fight alone. 
We will see whether it is as powerful as it thinks it is.” Soon the 
noise of the monster’s approach could be heard. Coming to the 
lodge, it asked, “ Where is the man I have been chasing?” The old 
man said, “ Here Iam.” “No; you are not the man,” Djainosgowa 
replied. “I am; but if you think it is some one else, you shall not 
find out until you overpower me,” retorted the old man. The 
Djainosgowa said, “Come outside; there is not room in here.” 
“ Very well,” replied the old man, and, arising, he went out. Then 
they began to fight. Whenever the animal bit the old man, tearing 
open the flesh, it immediately came together and healed. The old 
man tore off the forelegs of the Djainosgowa. They fought until 
the Djainosgowa was torn to pieces and the old man convinced him- 
self that the pieces were not alive: Then he hung up the meat in the 
lodge and said to his grandson: “ Come out! IT have killed the mon- 
ster you were afraid of. I am very thankful, for I have been 
wishing for this kind of meat for a long time.” The old man boiled 
the meat. in a large kettle, not leaving a particle. In a small kettle 
he cooked bear’s meat for his grandson. As the meat was boiling, 
he put corn into the pounder and with only a few strokes it became 
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corn meal; then having made bread, he began to eat. He was con- 
stantly giving thanks for the meat he was eating. At last, when 
he had eaten every bit of the great Djainosgowa he said: “I thank 
you, my grandson, for this will last me for a great many tens of 
years. You must stay with me until you are rested and cured, for 
you have been infected by the orenda (magic power) of this great 
monster.” 

One day the old man said, “I want you to see what I have 
planted.” A short distance from the lodge they came to a field where 
something was growing. The old man said, “ This is called onéfion.” 
There were great tall cornstalks with ears of corn on them as long 
as the man was tall and kernels as large as a man’s head. The field 
extended farther than the eye could see. The old man said, “ Let us 
go on the other side.” There the young man saw another field, 
where all varieties of corn were growing. Going on, they came to 
a third field, whereupon the old man said, “These are squashes.” 
They were very large and in great variety. Passing the squash field, 
they went to the old man’s lodge. 

The next day, after he had rested, the grandson, having bade the 
old man good-by, went on. He traveled many days and finally came 
to a large opening, where there was a village. After thinking 
a while, he went to the lodge of the chief, who received him well. 
The chief’s daughter, looking at him, asked, “ Have you ever heard 
of a man sending his wife off in the form of Os‘hada, a vapor?” He 
thought and thought this over; he had entirely forgotten about it. 
After a good while, remembering the past, he said, “ Yes; I myself 
did that.” “I thought I recognized you. I am your wife,” de- 
clared the woman. ‘They were glad to be together again. 


104. DaGWANOENYENTGOWA S‘HAGODIGENDJI*°3 AND YENONSGWA 


Dagwanoenyentgowa S‘hagodigendji, the eldest woman of her 
people, lived in the woods with two grandchildren, a boy and a 
girl. 

One day, when the old woman had gone on a journey, a Yenonsgwa 
came to the lodge. Picking up the younger child, after speaking 
kindly to her and saying that she was a pretty little thing, the 
Yenonsgwa swallowed her. Then she began to talk to the boy, tell- 
ing him how well he looked, but did not kill him. Sitting on the 
bed, she told the boy that if he would get on her back she would 
take him out to look for his grandmother. Accordingly he climbed 
on her back; but soon becoming frightened, he grasped her so 
tightly that he became fastened to it, so he could not get off, although 
he tried hard to do so. The Yenonsgwa started off, but went in a 
direction different from that where his grandmother was. The boy 
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told her so, but she said: “ Oh! we shall soon come to the place where 
she is.” The Yenonsgwa woman went very far into the woods, and 
the boy began to ery for his grandmother; he cried so hard that 
Yenonsgwa told him to get off her back. She did not like to hear 
him ery, and, moreover, she wanted to eat him. But he did not get 
off, for he could not do so. Yenonsgwa could neither get her hands 
around to pull him off, nor could she turn her head to bite him; she 
could not get at him in any way. Knowing this, the boy clung to the 
middle of her back, for he knew also that she would eat him if he 
shpped down. They traveled thus for many days. 

When the grandmother returned home she found that the boy 
and girl were not in the lodge, and she became very uneasy. She 
searched everywhere, but found no traces of either. After a while, 
finding the tracks of the Yenonsgwa around the lodge, she guessed 
what the trouble was. The old woman followed the trail of the 
Yenonsgwa, saying that she was bound to get her grandchildren 
back. 

Yenonsgwa tried to get the boy off, even rubbing him against a 
hickory tree, but the boy said: “Oh! I like that. Rub harder.” At 
this she stopped rubbing and went on. The grandmother, in the 
form of a whirlwind, followed her, and Yenonsgwa told the boy 
that his grandmother was following as a whirlwind, and would strike 
and kill both. The boy was silent. Then looking around for a refuge, 
Yenonsgwa found a hiding place in a deep ravine. There she dug a 
hole, into which she went and covered herself with the earth which 
slipped down from above. Now Yenonsgwa heard Dagwanoenyent- 
gowa coming, and said to the boy: “ You can hear your grandmother 
coming if you listen.” Then the Dagwanoenyentgowa rushed over the 
place where they lay. The boy shouted to his grandmother, who heard 
him. Changing her course, she came back straight to the spot where 
they were, blowing the earth off the hiding place, so that Yenonsgwa 
was visible on the surface of the ground. When the grandmother 
asked the boy whether he was there, he answered: “ Yes.” The 
Yenonsgwa, however, lay still, whispering to the boy: “ Be quiet! 
Your grandmother will see us.” The grandmother then called to 
the boy by name: “ Dagwanoenyentgowa, get off Yenonsgwa’s back.” 
Having done so, he went a short distance from her inside the cavern. 
Then the old woman, his grandmother, hurled great stones at 
Yenonsgwa, rending all her clothes of rock and killing her. There- 
upon the old woman took her grandson with her toward home. On 
the road she said: “ Never allow yourself to be treated in this way 
again. Never let anyone maltreat you. You can master all those 
people if you only use your orenda (magic power), for you are a 
Dagwanoenyentgowa like myself.” The old woman remained at 
home a few days with her grandson. 
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Meanwhile some of the Yenonsgwa’s people found her trail, which 
they followed until they came to the place where her clothes were 
rent and scattered, and she lay dead. When they asked, the spirit 
of the Yenonsgwa told them that the old woman had killed her and 
had rent her coating of stone. The men of the Yenonsgwa’s people 
now resolved to collect a large company of their people to kill the 
old woman, Dagwanoenyentgowa. 

While they were preparing for this, the old woman, while she was 
out on one.of her journeys, found out their plans. When she heard 
the news of the intended attack she said to her grandson, “ We must 
get your sister out of the belly of the Yenonsgwa, for she is sitting 
within, crying for me all the time.” So they set out from home, and 
when they reached the place where Yenonsgwa lay dead the old 
woman, having built a little fire, began to burn tobacco on it for her 
granddaughter, saying, “ This is what we like; this is what we like.” 
She burned perhaps half a pouch full and kept pushing the smoke 
toward the Yenonsgwa’s body, saying, “ This is what we like. Do 
you come out of Yenonsgwa’s body.” Still no sign of the grand- 
daughter; she did not come out of Yenonsgwa’s body. At last the 
old woman said: “* We must have more help. You have a great many 
relatives—uncles, aunts, and cousins. We must call them here.” 
So saying, the old woman, the Dagwanoenyentgowa, called them 
loudly. ‘They came one by one. There was a great number of them. 
They broke up and removed all the clothing of the Yenonsgwa, 
which they threw away, leaving the body naked. Then the old 
woman built a fire at Yenonsgwa’s head, on which she burned tobacco. 
All the Dagwanoenyentgowa walked around the fire, each throwing 
tobacco into it, saying, “ This is what we like; this is what we like.” 
After each one of them had gone around once and had thrown tobacco 
into the fire once, the young girl started up in Yenonsgwa’s body, 
panting for breath. Soon she arose, and walking out, said, “ How 
long have I been here?” The people gave her tobacco to smoke. 
She inhaled it until she gained her full strength. Then all went 
home—the old woman with her two grandchildren to her lodge, and 
the other Dagwanoenyents each to his own place. 

After they had been home a while a Yenonsgwa came to the old 
woman’s lodge, who talked pleasantly and inquired how they were. 
Finding out that they were only three in number, the Yenonsgwa went 
back, thinking it would be a small task to kill them. After the Ye- 
nonsgwa had gone away the old woman said, “ We are in trouble now. 
There is a great number of these Yenonsgwa people leagued together 
against us. They are assembled somewhere around here. When this 
struggle commences we do not know whether or not we shall be able 
to come home here again.” As soon as she had finished talking with 
her grandchildren the old woman went out and called loud and long, 
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“Dagwanoenyentgowa! Dagwanoenyentgowa! Dagwanoenyent- 
gowa!” The girl did not know what that meant, so she asked her 
grandmother, who told her, “I am calling your relatives to help us. 
You are a Dagwanoenyentgowa, too.” They came one by one. When 
all had come they numbered 60, besides the old woman and her grand- 
children. Dagwanoenyentgowa S‘hagodigendji said that each one 
must have a round stone to strike with, just heavy enough to handle 
well. They had barely gotten the stones when the Yenonsgwa began 
to appear, thousands and thousands in number. The Dagwanoen- 
yentgowa were frightened when they saw them, but the old woman 
who led them said, “ We must separate and attack them singly. You 
must keep the stones in your hands. Be firm and have the faith that 
you will kill with one blow each one you hit and you will do so.” ** 
Then the Dagwanoenyentgowas ran off in different directions, with 
the Yenonsgwa chasing them. Whenever they had the chance the 
Dagwanoenyentgowa struck and killed a Yenonsgwa, and so they 
kept retreating and killing the Yenonsgwa for a long distance. The 
old woman told all her people to go up a high mountain on the south 
ahead of them and to continue fighting as they went, saying, “ When 
we all reach the top we will go down a little on the other side, and 
the Yenonsgwa will come to the top, and we shall then strike them. 
One part of us will strike them from the east and the other from 
the west side, and we will get behind them and drive them into the 
great ravine on the south side of the mountain, where a river runs, 
and they will all perish there.” On coming to the mountain top, 
where there was a large space, and looking around the Yenonsgwa 
saw nothing of the Dagwanoenyentgowa. They looked on every 
side, but could see no one, whereupon they thought that the Dag- 
wanoenyentgowas had gone for good. They had not stood there long, 
however, when they heard the sound.of wind below them on the 
mountain on both sides of them. The sound grew louder and louder, 
and presently the Dagwanoenyentgowa struck them on both sides. 
and uniting in their rear struck them there also. So terrible were 
the attack and the power of the Dagwanoenyentgowa that they tore 
all the trees out by their roots and swept the earth from the top of 
the mountain, hurling the trees and earth into the ravine and river 
below. The dead Yenonsgwas were piled up on one another like 
rocks in the river bed and along its banks. The Dagwanoenyentgowa 
were now dancing on the mountain top, when the old woman said, 
“We have hurled the Yenonsgwa down there now and we would 
better finish them. Let half of you go along the ridge running south 
from this mountain east of the river and the other half on the west- 
ern ridge and blow all the trees and stones and earth into the great 
ravine.” They did so, and when they came together they had 
stripped the mountain spurs naked. The river forced everything 
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to the end of the ravine, piling up the débris in a great dam, so that 
the river became a lake on the south side of the mountain, which is 
called Hadiqsadon Genonsgwa ganyudae.**® 


105. Tur Twetve Brorners and Tuer Uncie, DaGwANoENYENT 


Once there lived 12 brothers who were great hunters, and who 
dwelt very happily together. Everyone knew that they excelled in 
whatever they undertook, for they had great magical powers and 
were honest. 

Every morning the brothers would start off in different directions 
to hunt, and would return in the evening. The eldest brother seemed 
to understand best the women, who went around the world to destroy 
men, so he always avoided them. One day, however, while he was 
hunting he saw a red-headed woodpecker drumming on the trees, 
making a great noise. As he watched the bird, it went around the 
tree and then flew to another tree and around that. Finally it flew 
to the ground, and, behold! a beautiful young woman took the place 
of the bird. She said to the hunter, “Are you not ashamed to point 
an arrow at a woman? Come and talk to me.” Thereupon he went 
up to her—this was the last thing he remembered. She took him to 
a high rock where stood another woman, who said “ Let his bones 
‘come to the ground,” and his body fell, becoming a heap of bones. 
Great piles of human bones lay around this rock, for many men had 
been decoyed to the place by the first woman and destroyed by the 
other. 

Night came, and as the eldest brother did not return, the remain- 
ing 11 said that some evil had befallen him, and that he would never 
return. As predicted, he never came home; his mat remained 
vacant, and they left everything as it was and mourned him as dead. 

After a long time another brother was missing one evening and 
he, too, never returned. Later it was learned that while walking 
along in the woods he came upon two women, who with their wiles 
put him to sleep. One of them said: “ Let us put him into the ground 
until mold appears all over him—he shall be alive—and let him 
remain there until his uncle finds out where he is and rescues him.” 

Now, the 10 remaining brothers were greatly alarmed, and they 
told their youngest brother, whom they loved very dearly, that “he 
must stay at home and not go roaming about the forest, for he was 
young and did not know the world as well as they did.” 

Again many moons passed, and then one night the third brother 
was missing. The others knew he must be dead, or he would not 
have failed to return when night came. Now, three mats were 
vacant, and the remaining brothers were almost heartbroken. 
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‘Time went on, and one brother after another had disappeared, 
until only two were left—the second and the youngest, and there were 
10 empty places. Then the elder said to his younger brother: “ You 
must not go out of doors. You must stay close at home, where no 
harm can come to you, for you are all I have to depend on when I 
grow old.” “But,” said the younger, “it maybe that our brothers are 
still alive and are being kept captive and tormented by the spell of 
some magic power. I wish to go in search of them.” “No; you can 
not,” replied the elder; “ you are still young. But we have a great 
uncle, who knows everything. He is a terrible man; no one can go 
near him. He could bring our brothers back, if we could get to him, 
but the trouble is he would not know that we are his nephews, so we 
would be destroyed. He is Dagwanoenyent. He lives on a rock. 
His long hair sweeps the ground, so that all around the rock it is 
as smooth as ice; and he has enormous eyes.” **° “IT must go to see 
this uncle,” said the younger, “and find out where our brothers are.” 
“ You will travel the wide world over and never find them unless he 
tells you,” came the reply. 

“What does he live on?” asked the younger. “ He gnaws the bark 
of hickory trees,” answered the elder. “That is an easy living. I will 
get plenty of it,” said the younger, and having cut down the largest 
hickory trees he could find, he took off great blocks of bark for his 
uncle to eat. Then he made himself six arrows, each arrow being a 
great tree. He would lift the tree out of the ground by the roots. 
“T want you to be small,” and made an arrow of it; the blunt end of 
the arrow was the butt near the roots. The elder brother did not 
know that these arrows were large trees. He was afraid to have his 
brother go and put but little faith in his success. While the younger 
brother was making his arrows he practiced running. One day while 
so engaged he thought he heard a groan under his feet, as it were, 
and going back and forth he found the exact place whence it seemed 
to come. It was as though he ran over a man and each time hurt him 
fearfully; so digging down into the ground, he found a living man, 
whose features were perfect but whose face was covered with,thick 
mold. He took him home to his elder brother, saying, “ We have 
plenty of bear’s oil, and you can anoint him until he regains his nat- 
ural skin.” The newly found man could neither see nor hear. 

The elder brother told the younger to run toward the north. The 
next morning the latter started, having cautioned the elder to stay 
in the lodge while he was gone, as he would bring his uncle home 
with him. He ran for several days until he came near the place 
which his brother had described. Possessing magical power over a 
mole, he said to it, “ You must carry me under the ground so that 
the leaves shall not rustle. When we are very near my uncle, 
Dagwanoenyent,*** let me out.” Thereupon he entered the mole, 
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which ran on until they were near the Great Head, when he looked 
out. He was almost afraid to come forth, so terrible was this enor- 
mous object, but he sprang out of the mole with his arrow drawn, 
crying as he did so, “ Uncle, I have come after you!” Away sped the 
arrow! As it whizzed through the air it grew to the size of a large 
tree. When it hit the Great Head above the eyes, with a loud laugh 
the latter, rolling off the rocks, swept along in the air, making a broad 
track of fallen trees as it passed through the forest like an immense 
cloud. The young man kept ahead by running with lightning speed. 
As the Great Head was nearly on him, he turned and shot another 
arrow, which drove it back some distance, and again he got ahead. 
This act he repeated whenever he was in danger of being overtaken, 
otherwise he would have been killed by the big trees that fell in the 
track of the Great Head. So on he ran for his life, and as his last 
arrow was spent, he reached home. Each time the rebound of the 
Great Head decreased, so it gained on him continually. 

While the pursued and the pursuer were still a long way off, the 
elder brother began to hear a frightful roar and to feel a great wind 
rising. Thereupon, saying, “ My uncle is coming,” he opened the 
skin doors (there was one at each end of the lodge) and put great 
pounders on them, and made a big fire. When the younger brother 
reached the lodge he took up the pounder, and as the Great Head 
came down to the threshold and rolled in, both brothers began 
pounding it and kept on doing so until it rolled almost to the end 
of the lodge and became silent. At this the young man said: “I 
brought you here, uncle; now, you must stay with us and tell us 
where our brothers are.” “TI can not stay,” replied the Head, “ but I 
will help you, and your brothers will come back.” 

By this time the elder brother, having rubbed nearly all the mold 
from the man’s face, found he was his brother. The Great Head 
blew on the body, whereupon the man became well and sound again. 
Now there were three brothers. At night the Great Head would re- 
main outside the lodge, gnawing the hickory bark provided for it. 
After a time it said, “I can not remain and must be going home, but 
T will take you to the spot where your brothers are”; so they started 
off together. The Great Head would make long leaps, springing high 
from the ground. It conducted the young man to the woman on the 
rock. As they passed the first woman the Great Head said, “ We 
shall have to kill this woman.” She tried to make the Great Head 
laugh, but it would not, saying, “Oh, woman! Come down and be 
bones.” Enraged at these words, she tried to spit at the Great Head, 
which repeated the words. The third time, both women rolled off, 
and as they fell their bones made a noise like the pouring out of many 
shells, and the Great Head said, “ Scatter the bones.” So the young 
man, gathering them up by handfuls, threw them in every direction, 
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commanding them to become such and such birds; and they became 
birds—horned owls, hawks, crows, and woodpeckers—which dis- 
appeared in the air. “ Now,” said the Great Head, “you must work 
hard. Fit all these other bones together nicely, giving to each body its 
own bones by putting together as many bodies as you can. While you 
are doing this, I will go off a long distance and then come back 
straight over this forest. When I approach you will hear the roar 
of the wind, and thereupon you must cry out to these bones, ‘Arise, 
or the trees will fall on you.’ They will obey you. I will pass over 
them and go to my home; if you want me again, you may come for 
me.” The young man went to work with great haste and laid together 
many skeletons. Nearly all the bones were arranged when he heard 
the deep roar of the wind and knew thereby the Great Head was 
coming. Then he called out, “Arise, you bones, or the trees will fall 
on you,” **§ and as the Great Head swept with an awful noise over the 
skeletons, all sprang to their feet. The bones of two skeletons were 
interchanged. One who from the shape of his foot had gone by 
the name of Sharp-pointed Moccasins had but one of his own feet, 
while the second man had the other, so both were cripples. One of 
these men had been enticed from a great-distance; he was a man-eater 
and wished to commence a meal at once, but the young man killed 
him with a single blow of his club. Among those now restored to 
life were the nine missing brothers. Each man found whatever he 
had brought with him and all separated; those who did not know 
where their homes were went with the brothers. Thus, again, after 
many years the 12 brothers were united. 


106. Onewe Jas**® anp His Broryuer,- DAGWANOENYENT 
b) 


There was a man who had three nephews, and all lived in a lodge 
which was divided into two parts by a partition. The old man lived 
in one part and the young men in the other. There was no door be- 
tween the two rooms; they could talk only through the partition. 
The old man, however, was an Ongwe Ias; he was a brother of the 
Dagwanoenyent who chased the panther and her cubs. 

When the old man went hunting he always started on a run, and 
one could hear the sound of his going. The young men used to go 
hunting, too. Whenever the old man came home they could hear 
him throw down a person’s body and cut it up; then they could hear 
him eating. Afterward he would ask the boys whether they had all 
returned from hunting, whereupon they would say, “ Yes.” 

One morning after the old man had gone off the youngest of the 
three started by himself. At a short distance from the lodge lay a 
big tree, over which moss had grown everywhere. When he put his 
knee on this tree to get over it he saw a man who had grown to the 
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tree. The man said: “I am glad you have come; I am tormented 
here. I think you would better take me to your lodge. I will be a 
brother to you and stay with you as long as you live.” “I do not 
think this would be well,” replied the young man, “ for our uncle is 
a man-eater; but I will go home and talk with my two brothers, and 
tomorrow I will let you know our decision.” ‘That night when the 
old man got home he asked whether all had gotten back. ‘“ Yes.” 
they answered. Then the youngest said to his uncle: “We have 
found a man who wants to come here to be our brother and live with 
us. You must not touch him.” The old man agreed not to injure 
him, saying, “I will give him a name; he shall be called The-Found- 
One.” *°° They brought the man in. When he had recovered his 
health he was a swifter runner than the old man-eater. 

One morning all started off to hunt, the three brothers and The- 
Found-One. In the afternoon the old man came back home and 
stayed in his part of the lodge. At night he asked, “Are you all 
here?” One answered, “No; our eldest brother has not come.” The 
old man was astonished, and told the second brother that he must 
start early the next morning and follow his brother’s tracks. 

In the morning the second brother started on the run to look for 
his elder brother. After a while he came to a clearing, in the middle 
of which sat an old woman; his brother’s tracks went straight toward 
her. He made up his mind to inquire of the woman about him. Go- 
ing straight up to her, he asked, but she gave no answer. Then she 
struck him and straightway he turned into bones. Now, two of the 
brothers were gone. When night came and the uncle reached home, 
he asked the lone brother whether all had returned. The youngest 
said, “ No,” whereupon the uncle said, “ You must follow them and 
see what has happened.” 

So the youngest went out the next morning, and soon reached the 
opening or clearing, where he saw the gray-haired woman. It came 
into his mind that she was the cause of the trouble; so taking a 
start he ran and then jumped on her back, asking “ Have you seen 
my brothers?” Having said this, he jumped off. After trying in 
every way to hit him, at last the woman just touched him and there- 
upon the three brothers were gone; he, too, then becoming merely 
bones, like the other two. 

At night when the old uncle returned he asked the fourth person, 
The-Found-One, “ Have your brothers come back?” “No,” was the 
answer. At this the old man, astonished, said, ‘“ When you rise in the 
morning get crotched sticks and make a platform on them; put as 
many stones as possible on the platform, and then start in search of 
your uncle. You can not help finding him. When you see him you 
must shoot him in the forehead; then he will follow in the direction 
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from which the arrow comes.” The next morning, having made a 
platform, the man put on it as many big stones as possible. After 
doing this, he started in the direction the old man had pointed out. 
During the forenoon he heard a big noise, and when he came out into 
a broad opening, or clearing, he saw his uncle, Dagwanoenyent, on 
a great rock which he was eating, biting off large pieces. On seeing 
him, The-Found-One shot an arrow at his forehead, saying at the 
same time, “I have come for you, uncle.” His uncle, the Great Head, 
followed him, and he shot another arrow. The Great Head always 
followed the course of the arrow. After shooting twice The-Found- 
One was back at the lodge, where he called to the old man-eater, 
“Uncle, I have come.” 

Very soon they heard the noise of a great wind, and Dagwanoen- 
yent came, and standing on the platform, began to eat stones; *°" the 
sound of his craunching could be heard a long way. The man-eater 
spoke to his brother Dagwanoenyent, saying: “I sent after you, and 
you have come. The three brothers have gone and have not come 
back. Now I am going for them, and if I do not return, you will 
come after me.” The next morning The-Found-One was alone. 
Dagwanoenyent came, and standing on the platform, ate a stone, and 
called out, “ Have they returned?” “No,” was the reply. 

“Well, I am going after my brother; he ought not to eat men, if 
he too gets lost.” With these words, Dagwanoenyent flew up high 
in the air. The old woman knew he was coming, so shading her 
eyes with her hand, she kept watch; presently she saw him ap- 
proaching. Flying down where she was, he bit at her, but she had 
disappeared; then he bit gravel. On flying up he could see nothing. 
At last he hid behind a cloud and watched until he saw her; there- 
upon, plunging down, he bit deep into the ground, this time killing 
the old woman and letting out her blood. Then he said to him- 
self, ‘“ My brother should not eat people, if he is such a coward that 
he can not kill an old woman.” 

Dagwanoenyent had to bring to life his three nephews and his 
brother. The-Found-One came to the place where the old woman 
was killed, and Dagwanoenyent told him to put the bones together, 
and then to go to a big hickory tree near by and push against it, call- 
ing out, “ Rise! you people, lest the tree fall on you.” Having put 
together the bones as directed, he pushed against the tree, at the same 
time calling, “ Rise! lest the tree fall on you.” At once all came to 
life, whereupon the man-eater said, “I give up; I will never eat man 
again.” All went home together, and are said to be living in some 
parts of the Rocky Mountains now. Dagwanoenyent is living: still. 
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MEDICAL NOTE 
107. Nores oN tHe Mepicine NIKAHNEGAAH * ‘4° 


Solomon O’Bail, an aged Seneca, living on the Cattaraugus Reser- 
vation, in 1884 had about a tablespoonful of the Great Bird-medicine 
in the form of powder. 

Only a minute portion of this medicine, mised with water, was 
needed. In putting the small portion of the powder into the cup of 
water O’Bail sprinkled a little on the east side of the cup, another 
portion on the west side, and still another on the side nearest to the 
lips of the patient. If all the powder remained on the surface of the 
water instead of mixing with it, the indication was that the patient 
must die; but if the powder dissolved completely in the water, this 
was taken as a sign that the patient would live. When the powder 
would not mix with the water the latter became of the consistency 
of sirup; but if it mixed, the water remained clear. When the medi- 
cine would not dissolve in the water the hochinagen ** knew that 
there was no help for the patient and would not give the medicine 
to him; but in case the powder dissolved in the water, the solution 
was given to the sick man to drink. 

About 20 men on the Cattaraugus Reservation still had, in 1884, a 
small portion of this medicine. This medicine is the same as that 
which the birds made when they brought Bloody Hand to life. It 
is so powerful in orenda, or magic potency, that when it was given to 
the sick by the hochinagen the patient was forbidden to eat anything 
that was colored; he could eat, however, pure white beans and pure 
white cob corn. If anything black or in any manner colored was 
eaten, the taboo was broken, and the man or woman would die, as 
the medicine’s virtue was thus destroyed. 

If another man came into the patient’s presence after having 
stopped to see a corpse on the way, and looked at the patient, the 
sick person would immediately grow worse and would die shortly 
thereafter. For this reason it was customary to hang up a skin or 
a blanket so that the patient should not by any chance see such a 
person. 

It is said that medicine similar to this ancient bird medicine could 
be made, but no one knows how to make corn grow without seed 
corn. 

When this Nikahnegaah was taken, the smell of burning or broil- 
ing meat had a bad effect on its virtues. During her catamenial 
periods a woman was not permitted to look at a person who had 
taken this medicine; if she did so he would surely die. Hence it was 
a standing rule that a patient who had taken this medicine sheuld 


*Small-dose medicine. 
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not be seen by any one for four days except the person who was 
caring for him. 

When a person who was ill desired to try this medicine, he or 
some friend was required to give a handful of native tobacco and 
some other small present to the person who had the medicine. The 
hochinagen could do what he pleased with the presents. The hochin- 
agen would cast into the fire a piece of the tobacco, at the same time 
saying to the medicine, which he then held in his hand, “ Take a 
smell of this tobacco, for I am about to make use of you.” Then 
he would visit the sick man, and taking a small vessel he would 
go to a running stream, and after making an offering of tobacco to 
it in the name of the patient, he would dip up the water with the 
current, not against it. He took what water he could dip up in 
this manner. 

Tf the sick man was not very ill, this one dose would cure him; 
but if he was very ill other hochinagen who have this same kind of 
medicine must come to assist in the cure. They must cook a kettle 
of white beans for themselves and the singers who come to sing that 
night; they would also give strength to the medicine by the burning 
of tobacco as directed by the birds. 

The first sentence of the song is “ Now, this is the medicine to be 
taken.” When the medicine is swallowed the words are, “ Now, 
let it begin to work over all his body.” 

If the patient recovered his health he must celebrate the event by 
preparing a feast, the chief dish of which must be a great kettle of 
hulled corn seasoned with meat or venison cut into small pieces. 

The hochinagen who gave him the medicine must come to sing and 
dance in honor of the medicine through whose aid they were enabled 
to cure the patient. Some of the sentences employed in the songs 
are: “The spirits have come and they have cured the ill person”; 
“We now dismiss them with thanksgiving”; and then they sing 
the songs employed when preparing the medicine, of which some of 
the sentences are: “I have been to the place of the plant”; “I 
have been to the mountain”; “TI have been at the falls”; “I have 
been beyond the clouds”; ete. After recess they use: ‘* Now we have 
assembled where the tobacco is”; “Now they meet together, say 
the ducks”; “‘ Now the deer with two prongs say, ‘ We have assem- 
bled,” and similar lines. Only hochinagen may sing at this feast. 


SENECA FICTION, LEGENDS, AND MYTHS 
Part 2 


Seneca material collected by J. N. B. HEWITT in native text, in 1896, 
on Cattaraugus Reservation, New York, and translated by 
him, with two texts with interlinear translations 
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108. THe Lecenp or Hayanowe (“ He-run-FLEert-Foorep”’) 


Once there dwelt together in a lodge in a village two brothers. 
The time of the story is autumn. 

It so happened that the elder brother said to the younger, “ Now, 
let us go to the forest to hunt deer.” The younger answered, “So be 
it. We will take our blowguns.” But the elder said: “ As for me, I 
will not take a blowgun. I will make use of a tomahawk and a knife, 
for the reason that I am very fleet-footed.” The younger brother 
rejoined, “ Let it be so. I am satisfied with what you suggest,” add- 
ing, “Come, now! let us start for the forest.” 

So they started for their destination in a distant forest. They 
encamped on the way three nights before they reached the rendezvous 
where they knew game animals abounded. Then they erected at once 
a temporary shelter for their camp. 

In the merning the elder said, ‘‘ Now, early in the day we must go 
out to do our hunting.” But the younger brether replied, “* You must 
follow me around in the forest, and then you will see how fleet I am 
on the course.” Then the two started out from their camp to hunt. 
Carrying only a tomahawk and a hunting knife, the younger brother 
took the lead, while the elder brother followed him, as requested. 
Just before starting from their lodge the younger brother said to the 
elder: “ Do not take a blowgun with you, for just as soon as I kill 
anything you must bring it back to our camp.” 

Having gone into the forest some distance, they finally saw a large 
herd of deer, which at once fled from them, whereupon, then, the 
younger brother said: “ Whenever I kill one I will call out in a loud 
voice, ’am, ’am.” So saying, with loud shouts he pursued the deer 
into the forest, and by the time the sun marked midday he had over- 
taken and killed six deer, on account of his great fleetness of foot. 
Then the two brothers rested from hunting for the day. 

When they had retired to their camp, the elder, addressing his 
younger brother, said, “Do not ever say that you are fleet of foot, 
because that quality is an essential of your character.” But the hot- 
headed younger brother answered, “I am_ fleet-footed, anyway.” 
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At this the elder brother scolded him, saying, “ Do not ever say that 
again, because something sinister will happen to us owing to that.” 
But the younger, heedless of the advice, rejoined: “ Let it be so then. 
I shall match myself, however, with anything, be it an animal or a 
human being; it matters not what it may be.” 

When night came they lay down to sleep. In the morning, after 
their morning meal, the two again went forth to hunt. After a long 
tramp they reached a place in which they saw many deer. At once 
the younger brother began to shout loudly in order to frighten the 
deer, so that they would run away from him, and he would have the 
opportunity of overtaking them. Hearing his outcries, the deer fled 
from him, and the youth pursued them. By midday he had over- 
taken and killed six deer. 

As he was returning to his camp, he was surprised to hear the 
voice of a man speaking to him, saying, “ Verily, is it not you who are 
fleet of foot and swift on the course?” Looking around, the now 
frightened youth saw at one side an opening—a roadway, as it were, 
through the forest—and standing in this roadway at some distance 
he saw a man, or what he took to be a man, gazing at him. Boast- 
ingly the youth replied, “ Jt is certainly true that I am fleet-footed.” 
Then the strange man, or what the youth took to be a man, said: 
“T will run a race with you. You keep saying at all times and 
places that there is no one able to outfoot you, so let us make an 
agreement to run a race with certain conditions tomorrow. At mid- 
day we shall meet here in this place; right here. And we will agree 
to wager our lives on the issue of the race. One of the conditions of 
the race must be that I shall follow you for two days. When we 
start let us be as far apart as we are now—the distance from the 
spot where you are standing to this place where I stand. You shall 
choose the direction that we shall take in the race, whether we shall 
camp for the night, or not. When you decide that we shall camp 
for the night, you must say, ‘We will camp for the night’; and 
where you stop you shall make a mark from which you shall start in 
the morning, and then you can go aside to camp for the night. And 
there you may kindle a fire and prepare any food that you may have 
with you (said sneeringly).” 

Then the youth who was swift of foot answered: “TJ agree to your 
proposition, and if at the end of two days you do not overtake me, 
then I shall pursue you.” 

Then the strange man rejoined, “ We have now come to an agree- 
ment on this matter, and you must tell your elder brother of it.” The 
fleet-footed youth replied, “ Let it be so; I will tell it to my elder 
brother.” Thereupon the strange man admonished the youth, saying, 
“You must not fail in the least to be here just at midday tomorrow, 
and we shall stand here again.” Then the youth, answering, said, “ So 
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let it be,” and he started for the place where stood the temporarv 
camp of his elder brother and himself. 

When he arrived there he found his brother at home. As soon as 
nis elder brother looked at him he said, “ You look very dejected; 
possibly you are ill.” The younger brother said: “I am not at all ill. 
Perhaps the reason why I am looking as I do is that I saw a strange 
man, who said to me, ‘Are you the person who keeps on saying “I 
am swift of foot?”’ I replied that Iam the person. Thereupon the 
stranger said, ‘I will run you a race just to test your words. So to- 
morrow when the sun will be at midday here in this very place you 
and I must again stand, and from this place you and I must start.’ 
Moreover, he told me that I must inform you, my elder brother. So 
I have now informed you.” And he continued to sit with his head 
bowed as if in deep trouble. 

Then the elder brother said: “Oh! my younger brother, you and I 
are brothers, and we are about to die because of your doing that 
which I have frequently forbidden you doing, namely, your continu- 
ally saying, ‘I am fleet-footed.’ I kept saying to you that your talk- 
ing thus would bring us misfortune. Now that form of talking has 
this day severed our minds one from the other.” Thereupon the 
elder brother began to shed tears of bitter grief, saying between 
paroxysms of weeping: “ Perhaps that thing with which you have 
made an agreement to run a foot race with your life as a wager is not 
at all a human being. Verily, no one knows of what abominable spe- 
cies of monsters it comes.” 

Seemingly undismayed, the younger brother replied, “Oh! my 
elder brother, now you must make me two pairs of moccasins, and I 
shall take with me also two ears of parched corn, which I shall place 
in my bosom.” So the elder brother sat up the entire night to make 
the two pairs of moccasins which his younger brother required in his 
race on the morrow. 

In the morning the two brethers conversed together. The elder 
said: ‘“ When you start away I shall go to notify our friends in their 
encampment; for perhaps the person with whom you are to run a 
foot race is not a human being. Perhaps, too, you are about to die, so 
you and I may be now talking together for the last time.” Then 
they parted there. 

The younger brother went to the place where he had agreed to be at 
midday for the beginning of the two days’ foot race. In due time he 
arrived at the spot, and he was surprised to see standing there the 
strange man who had challenged him to the race, and who now ad- 
dressing him said, “ Now, truly, you have arrived on time.” In reply 
Hayanowe (“ He-the-Fleet-footed ”) said, “I have arrived al! right, 
and I am ready for the race.” .To this the stranger answered, 
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“Come, now, which way shall we go?” The youth then said, “So let 
it be. We will go toward the east—toward the sunrise.” The strange 
man replied, “Come on then. Get ready; and when you are ready 
you must say, ‘Come now; I am ready.’” 

In a short time the youth said, “ Come on now; I am ready.” Then 
the two started on a run. The youth Hayanowe struck a steady gait. 
When the sun was at the meridian, and again when it was midway 
between noon and sunset, the strange man urged his youthful com- 
petitor, saying, “ Exert yourself, my friend.” These admonitions 
caused the youth some perturbations of spirit; he even feared for his 
life; so he put forth his topmost speed and ran swiftly until nearly 
sunset, when the standing trees gave out loud sounds, which seemed to 
come as the result of a force which struck them hard. Thereupon the 
youth heard the strange manu shout to him, “ Exert yourself, my 
friend; I will overtake you indeed.” 

Then it became night, and the youth, remembering one of the 
provisions of his agreement with the stranger, although he some- 
what doubted the stranger’s sincerity in making it, said in a loud 
voice, “Let us two camp for the night, as we have agreed to do.” 
The stranger replied, “So be it. Have you marked the end of your 
run for the day, too?” The youth answered, “I have marked it, 
indeed.” To this the stranger rejoined, “So be it. You may eat 
your food now, and so will I. You also must kindle a fire if you 
need it.” So the youth kindled a fire, and so the strange man did 
likewise. The youth could plainly see the fire of the stranger, for 
it was not far away at all, indicating that his opponent was close 
at his heels in the race. He then took out his parched corn and ate 
it, after warming it at the fire. Hayanowe was ill at ease, for he 
fully realized that he had unexpectedly met his match, perhaps more 
than his match. While he was eating his parched corn the strange 
man said to him, “In the morning, just as soon as you are ready to 
take up the race again, you must say aloud, ‘I have now taken my 
stand on the scratch.” The youth, answering him, said, “ Let it 
be as you say.” But he could not sleep during the entire night. He 
spent the time in devising some plan by which he might win the 
race from the unknown stranger, whether man or beast. He thought 
of many things, finally deciding that he would choose deep thickets 
as the course of the race, to see whether they would not retard the 
fleetness of his antagonist. 

The next morning very early he made his usual preparations and 
then went to the scratch. Standing there, he shouted to his antag- 
onist, “ I am now ready.” The stranger answered, “So be it. And 
you must also say as you start, ‘Come now.’” The young man, giv- 
ing the required verbal notice of his start, leaped forward with a 
bound, as did his antagonist and challenger. 
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The youth exerted himself to the utmost, indeed, running at his 
topmost speed. Finally he came to a dense thicket, which was 
large in extent, which he entered at once. Stopping for a moment, 
he listened intently for sounds made by his pursuer. It was not 
long before he heard the sounds in the distance made by the stranger 
as he, too, entered the thicket. The crackling of sticks and boughs 
sounded to him as if the object pursuing him possessed great weight 
and strength. 

In resuming his race for life, the youth said in his mind: “So 
now it is again my turn to flee. I shall go back to the place where 
abide my kinsfolk and my elder brother.” He then changed his course 
from the east to the southwest. Running at top speed, he came to 
a mountain, which he ascended and passed over. Then, not know- 
ing whether his challenger was still on his track, he listened for any 
sounds which might indicate that he was being pursued. He had 
not been standing there long when he heard the voice of his pur- 
suer in the distance say, “ Exert yourself, my friend.” Again the 
youth put forth all his power, running as swiftly as it was possible 
for him to do. He was directing his course for the place where 
abode his kinsfolk and his elder brother, for he had repassed their 
temporary camp in the forest, but his brother had already fled. 
So he kept on thinking, “ He has gone back to the place where dwell 
my kinsfolk.” Having arrived there, he found that they, too, had 
left their settlement, because his dear elder brother had informed them 
of the conditions of the foot race, whereupon they decided at once 
that their kinsman’s antagonist was not a human being. They had 
fled because the elder brother had said: “We shall all die if we 
remain here. I really do not know what kind of a being it is that 
has challenged my younger brother to this foot race. Come, then, 
let us flee from here.” 

The youth, surmising where they had gone in their distress, fol- 
lowed a course which would take him to their asylum. While he was 
running he was greatly surprised to find a woman lying in his path. 
Stopping a moment, he asked, “ What is the matter with you?” 
She replied, “I was ill when they decided to flee, so they built a 
cradle in which to bear me along with them. They bore me along 
init. Finally I said, ‘ Put me down here in this place, because I am 
ill in the manner of all women.’ *** I will die here. Not having any 
women to bear me, I was left by them here. And you must beware 
for I am still ill in the manner of all women, and I am very, very ill 
thereby.” 

The youth, answering, said, “So be it. Right here you and I are 
about to die. There is coming behind me an animal, and I do not 
know what it is or what it looks like. And I do not know whether 
we shall be aided by what I am about to suggest.” Then he came 
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forward from the direction he had come and corpus ejus (mulieris) 
ille ita convertit ut pedes ad animal appropinquans spectarent; 
eoque tempore cruribus mulieris expansis omnibusque vestimentis 
ab ea sublatis corpus ejus sanguine mentruo opertum vidit. Then 
He-the-Fleet-footed said to her, “ Now, you must remain perfectly 
quiet; do not move under any circumstances.” So saying, he con- 
cealed himself behind a large tree near by, behind which he awaited 
developments. 

Looking back to the spot where the woman lay, he heard the 
sounds, Wog’, wog’, woq’, approaching nearer and nearer and 
resounding very loud. While looking back to see what was in pur- 
suit of him, he saw at last an animal following his tracks on the 
run. It was very large, without a tail, and it had no hair on its 
body; there were only a few bristles, which stood along the center 
of its back. 

It came up to the place where the woman lay and it stopped there 
{tum se gessit tamquam si aliquid insoliti odoraretur, cruoremque 
circa corpus mulieris concretum intuitum est. Jam brevi tempore 
corpus animalis tamquam frigore tremuit, iterumque sanguinem 
odorans]; its body again quivered violently, and the great creature 
became nauseated. It vomited a great quantity of blood, and in a 
short time fell over dead, and its feet resounded on the ground. 

The youth, who watched these things from his position behind 
the great tree, now went to the place where the animal lay; when 
he placed his foot on the body the entire carcass moved to and fro, 
showing that the beast was dead. Then the boy removed the 
woman to a spot some distance from the place where she first lay, 
saying to her for her comfort, “ Lie here a while. I will pursue our 
kinsfolk to learn whither they have gone.” ‘Thereupon he started 
on the trail with great fleetness of foot. He had not followed the 
trail very far when he overtook them; they were in large number, 
and among them was his elder brother. Coming up to them, he 
said, “ You must all turn back to see what kind of an animal it 
was against which I ran the foot race.” 

So all the people turned back, going directly to the place where 
they had left the woman who was ill. When they reached the spot 
the ancients held a council and, after carefully examining the 
animal, said, “ This is what is called Ya’gwai‘hé.*?? It is this thing 
which you overcame in the foot race, the conditions of which have 
now been fulfilled. You two wagered your heads on the issue of 
the trial of speed. So, then, we will now kindle a huge fire. Let 
each one bring a piece of dry fuel.” So, going out into the neighbor- 
ing forest, each brought back a piece of dry wood; with this wood 
they kindled a great fire. As soon as the fire had become very 
large they cast into it the body of this animal, and then they threw 
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dry wood on the top of the body, causing the fire to burn fiercely. 
When the fire died down only a few charred bones were left of the 
huge animal. Then the eldest man of the assembly said: “ Let each 
one take a portion of these bones and make of it a fetish 
(otceindké"’da@’) for hunting some kind of game animal, which he 
must name; this fetish will give him the power to kill easily the 
animal thus named.” So each of the assembly did as the hochinagen 
had directed. One would take up a fragment saying, “I will em- 
ploy this for hunting the bear.” Another would say, “I will make 
use of this in hunting deer.” <A third person, “I will employ this 
for hunting raccoons.” <A fourth, “I will use this for hunting the 
otter.” <A fifth, “I will use this for fishing for sturgeon.” <A sixth 
person, “I will make use of this for trapping minks.” A seventh, “I 
will employ this for hunting the raven.” An eighth, “I will use this 
for hunting women (i. e., for winning the favors of the women).” 
Lastly, some vulgar, worthless persons would say that they would 
employ the bones for various filthy functions of the body. 

Then placing on a pack-cradle for carrying wounded persons the 
woman who was ill, they started for their homes, where they arrived 
safe. This is the end of the story of Hayanowe. 


109. ONewe' HaNcrsHi’ anp Gasinsonpis (Sk1N-or-MAn AND 
Sprxe-Hrrver *°*) 


In former times an uncle and his nephew dwelt together in a 
lodge. The name of the old man was Ongwe Hangesha and that of 
his nephew Gajihsondis. 

It was the custom of the uncle when he left to be absent some time 
to fasten his nephew securely in the lodge. He was also in the habit 
of giving to his nephew the foot of a bear, with these instructions: 
“ You must remain in here quietly, and you must continue to shoot 
at the bear’s foot. Whenever you hit the foot you shall say aloud, 
‘Gajihsondis, but if it so happen that you do not hit the foot, you 
shall not say that name. So you must keep at this business during 
the entire day, but whenever you become hungry you must eat food 
which you know is here ready for you to eat. Just as soon as you 
have finished your meal, then you must again begin to shoot at the 
bear’s foot; you must not stop in this task, but must continue to 
shoot at the bear’s foot without ceasing.” 

So the little nephew did as his uncle had instructed him to do, 
and whenever he was fortunate enough to hit the bear’s foot he 
would exclaim loudly, “ Wagajihsondis! ” 

At last the nephew began to wonder what his uncle ate, for he 
had never seen him eating anything. So Gajihsondis finally decided 
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to watch the old man and to continue doing so during the approach- 
ing night, as the young boy had concluded that his uncle ate his 
meals at night. The boy mused to himself, saying, “ Tonight I will 
watch my uncle during the whole time.” 

So in the evening, when Gajihsondis lay down for the night, he 
wrapped himself up in an old piece of skin; he lay on one side of 
the fire and his uncle on the other. There was a rent in the skin 
covering of Gajihsondis, probably a hole which he had made in it 
for the occasion, and through this he peered as he watched his uncle. 
This hole in the skin was very, very small. The boy did not sleep, 
but kept a watch on his uncle to learn on what the latter fed to 
sustain life, for they two had never taken a meal together. 

At midnight, possibly a little past that time, the small boy, who 
was on the watch, was surprised to see his uncle blow with great 
force on the fire in the fireplace.*°’ At once sparks shot up from the 
fire, some of which fell on the boy as he lay there. But the little 
hero kept quite still, although his uncle, in order to see whether the 
boy was awake, said, “ Gwé’‘, my nephew, you will burn; look out!” 
But still the boy kept still. Then, after the lapse of a long time, the 
uncle arose and while watching the seemingly sleeping boy, drew 
from beneath his couch a bark case, such as was in use in the early 
times. He took therefrom a small kettle and from the kettle some- 
thing which the watching boy did not recognize. The old man hung 
the kettle over the fire, and then he again blew on the fire and the 
flames began to burn briskly; and he kept on blowing the fire until 
it had become hot enough to cook a meal. He had placed water in 
the kettle when he set it over the fire—just the right amount for his 
purpose. Then the old man began to scrape some object and per- 
mitted the scrapings to fall into the kettle. The old man was acting 
just as one would have acted while making chestnut mush. All 
the time he was being watched by his nephew, who was called 
“ Gajihsondis.” 

When the mush was cooked the old man removed the kettle from 
the fire and set it aside, and then he took out what he had cooked in 
a bark dish and began to eat. When he had finished his meal, he 
blew on the kettle and it began at once to grow small in size; then, 
blowing on it a second time, the kettle became as small as it was at 
first. which was very, very small. When it had returned to its nor- 
mal size the old man wrapped it up in something which the watching 
nephew did not recognize, but before doing so he placed in the kettle 
the something out of which he had made the mush which he had 
just eaten. Then he again drew out the bark case from beneath his 
couch and replaced therein the kettle and its contents. Having done 
this, he pushed the case back into its hiding place. Thereupon the 
old man lay down again. His nephew had observed him carefully 
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in all that he had done—this for the first time since they two had 
lived together, and while the boy was growing up. 

The morning after this episode the old man made his usual prepa- 
rations for going out to hunt, and said to his nephew, “ You must 
eat whenever you get hungry.” He repeated this saying often. 

Then the boy began to sport, as he had been instructed to do by 
his uncle. Wherever he threw the bear’s foot he would attempt to 
hit it by shooting at it. Throwing it here, he would shoot at it, and 
throwing it there, he would shoot at it. When he hit it he would ex- 
claim loudly “ Gajihsondis,” as he had been told to do. 

When it was the usual time for the uncle to return from his 
hunting trip, the boy would say to himself, “ My uncle will soon be 
back now.” So one day the youth said, “I believe I will prepare 
food for my uncle against the time of his return.” Going at once 
to his uncle’s couch, he drew from under it the bark case and took 
therefrom the kettle, which was very small in size, and also an in- 
significant looking object contained in the latter, which his uncle 
had scraped down to about one-half its original size. 

Next the lad blew on the kettle to increase its size, as he had seen 
his uncle do, and after it had become sufficiently large he put 
water into it and set it over the fire, musing to himself, “So be it. 
I will now prepare food for my uncle, for he soon will return very 
hungry. The lad now blew on the kettle the second time, whereupon 
it increased slightly only in size; so he continued to blow on it 
until finally it was large enough to suit him, when he said, “ It is now 
large enough.” F 

Then he began to scrape into the kettle from the small object, but 
soon he exclaimed, “Oh, pshaw! it is not enough. I will scrape it 
all into the kettle.” Having done this he said, “ Perhaps this food 
is abundant in the place whence he obtains it, so I have used it all.” 
As he began to stir it briskly, using a paddle for the purpose, the 
mush commenced to boil with great violence. At last, realizing that 
the mush was rapidly increasing in quantity in the kettle, the boy 
merely kept on stirring it. As soon as he began to blow on it to 
cool it, the mush increased still more rapidly in bulk. While he 
continued to stir and blow on the mush, it began to overflow and to 
fill the room around the fire. Still he kept on as before (not real- 
izing the effect of his blowing), until at last he had to run over 
the couches at the side of the room in his anxiety to stir the mush, 
for he was now thoroughly frightened at what he had done. As 
he again blew on the mush flowing from the kettle it still continued 
to increase in quantity until finally he was driven from the room by 
the great mass, and had to climb upon the roof of the lodge. Here 
he ran around while he vigorously stirred the mush, which, with 
the kettle, entirely filled the lodge. 
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Suddenly he noticed his uncle approaching in great haste, 
anxiously looking up at the lodge, for he saw his nephew Gajihsondis 
running around on the roof. When the uncle reached the doorway, 
which, as was the custom in those times, was closed by two pieces 
of bark, he found these ajar, for the inside of the lodge was, as 
already said, filled with the mush and kettle. The uncle began to 
blow on the mush, whereupon it at once diminished in quantity, and 
after he had blown on it many times it was reduced to small bulk. 

The nephew still stood on the roof of the lodge, greatly frightened. 
The uncle said to him, “Come, now, Gajihsondis, get down from 
there.” At this the nephew descended from the roof and reentered 
the lodge. Thereupon his uncle said, “ Now you have killed me. I 
did not think that you would do this, although fear that you might 
is the reason why I never permitted you to see me prepare my food, 
because you have no sense.” ‘Then covering himself with a skin 
robe, he lay down, adding: “So I shall die here. I do not know 
that there is anything left for me to eat. Hunger will kill me, and 
you have brought this about by your acts.” Having said this he 
covered himself up completely. 

Thereupon the boy arose and standing beside the couch of his 
uncle, said beseechingly, “Oh, my uncle! my mother’s brother, only 
have pity on me. But tell me where the place is in which abounds 
that on which you live?” The old uncle replied commiseratingly: 
“Tt is no use for me to tell you. You are not able to go to obtain it, 
on account of the great difficulties along the path; there are all man- 
ner of discouraging perils along the way, for all manner of demoniac 
creatures lay in ambush along the path.*°® And so for these reasons 
I think you are unable to undertake the task of trying to get me 
more of my food.” The boy simply asked, “ What is the name of 
the substance you eat?” “It is called Chestnut. Far from here it 
is planted by personages, beastlike in appearance, which are full of 
evil magic power or o¢kon in their actions.” ‘Oh, mother’s brother! 
it is needful for you to tell me the direction that the path takes going 
to that place,” said the lad. The uncle answered, “It is im- 
possible for you to do anything in that direction; you are powerless. 
You can not make the attempt and live.” Then after some reflection 
he added, “ The path leads directly west from here.” To this the boy 
Gajihsondis answered: “I will make the attempt. I will start, and I 
will get this thing called Chestnut that you are in the habit of eating. 
So now I go. I have fastened together two limbs. You must look at 
these from time to time. Whenever they break apart, you will know 
that I have had ill luck away from here; that probably I shall be 
killed by them. So only keep a watch on this thing, and if it chance 
that they do not break apart, you may expect me to return after the 
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lapse of some time, bringing chestnuts.” So saying, the boy started 
on his journey. 

After going some distance he found a very narrow path which led 
directly westward, and remarked, “This is perhaps the path indi- 
cated by my uncle.” Finally he started to run, when all at once he 
heard sounds seemingly made by a rattle. Keeping on, at last he 
came to the place whence the sounds proceeded. There he found two 
huge rattlesnakes, one on each side of the path, blocking it in such 
manner that he could not pass. Going aside, he killed a large num- 
ber of chipmunks, which he bound into two equal bundles. Return- 
ing to the place where the two rattlesnakes were on guard, he said 
to them, “ You two seem to be in need of food, and so I think that you 
two would like to eat these things.” With these words he threw a 
bundle of chipmunks to each of the rattlesnakes, which they ate. 

After the two rattlesnakes had devoured the chipmunks the boy 
said to them in a commanding tone: “ You two must withdraw from 
this place, for, you know, you are slaves, indeed; you must go from 
place to place to hunt for your food, for this is always pleasant; 
and He who gave faculties to our bodies did not intend that anyone 
should be held im bondage.” Thereupon the two rattlesnakes with 
drew and went aside from that place; thus were they freed from 
their bondage to sorcerers. 

Then the boy left on a very swift run, carrying only his bow and 
arrows. Again, after having gone a long distance, he heard sounds 
in the distance. Having reached the place whence came the sounds, 
he was surprised to find there a great bear just beside the path, and, 
looking on the other side of the path, he saw another of equal size 
and ferocity; they were in ambush and barred the passage of the 
path. The noises that he had heard were made by the tusks of these 
animals, which projected far from their jaws and could be heard at 
a long distance, thus—dw’, dw’, dw, dw’. 

‘Then the boy, taking his bow and arrows, went aside to hunt. He 
silled two fawns, one of which he threw to the one bear, and the 
other to the other bear, in order to occupy their minds and mouths. 
He said to these guarding beasts: “It is too bad that you two are 
barring the way. One might think you would be glad to eat this 
food which I now offer you.” The bears ate what had been given to 
them and were quiet for the time being. The youth then gave them 
this command: “ You must withdraw from this place; what you are 
now eating is abundant, as is well known; and you must eat this 
kind of food regularly hereafter. You shall be free to go and come 
as you choose, for He who made our lives did not intend that you 
should be enslaved by sorcerers and confined to one place.” The two 
bears at once fled from the spot, one going in one direction and the 
other in another. 
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Then the boy went on his way. He had not gone very far 
when he heard other sounds—dim‘, dium‘, dim‘. He soon came 
to the place where the sounds were made, and he was indeed fright- 
ened, for then the sounds were fearful in volume and rapidity. He 
was astonished to see two great firedragons in ambush, guarding 
the pathway. Thereupon the boy said, “So let it be; I will make 
the attempt.” Running aside, he killed a large deer, and having 
dragged the body back to the place where the two firedragons were, 
he divided it into two portions. Then saying, “ You two are guard- 
ing this pathway, and one would think that you might eat what I 
am offering you.” He threw a piece to each of them. They were 
pleased to get this food, which they ate ravenously; after doing this 
they were quiet for the time being. Then the boy again spoke, 
saying, “ You two beings must withdraw from this place. This is 
food good to eat; it is called deer meat. You now go to some other 
place. You are indeed slaves, are you not? But He who com- 
pleted our lives did not intend that anyone should be a slave to a 
sorcerer.” He ceased speaking, and the two firedragons fled from the 
spot, as they had obtained their lberty. 

Now the boy passed on. After having run a long way from his 
home, he suddenly saw in the distance openings in the forest, which 
seemed to indicate that there might be people dwelling in those 
places. So he went along slowly and craftily, concealing himself 
as much as possible; he arrived at the edge of the clearing, where 
he stood for a while. He looked around to learn, if possible, what 
other antagonists he had to meet. Suddenly he saw hanging up 
not far away the skin of a dead woman watching the pathway. 
This woman’s skin *°° was guarding the trees of chestnuts which grew 
in the clearing into which the boy had come. In performing this 
duty the skin kept saying, “I espy (out-eye) you. You who are a 
human being, I suppose.” But the boy kept very still, standing at 
the edge of the clearing. He saw in the distance a lodge that stood 
on the farther side of the clearing, and he saw women going in and 
coming out of it. Most of these were maidens. On looking around 
the boy saw the chestnut trees that grew there, and he noticed that 
they bore many burs. He realized at once that within these burs 
were the chestnuts. And as he watched he saw some of the chestnuts 
tall from the trees. 

But while he was thus engrossed he was surprised to hear the 
woman’s skin begin to sing, Gi’-nu, gi’-nu, gi’-nu, gi’-nu; “I espy 
a human being,” and then out of the lodge in the distance the boy saw 
three women and their mother emerge. The mother, addressing her 
daughters, exclaimed, “ Exert yourselves, my children! I suppose, 
now, that some one has come to rob us of our chestnuts.” The skirts 
of these women reached to a point just above their knees, and they 
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carried war clubs. They ran toward the place where hung the 
woman’s skin, which was guarding their chestnut trees. When they 
arrived there they found no human being. ‘Thereupon the old woman 
angrily said, “ Indeed, you have told a falsehood,” and struck the 
hanging skin with her war club, and each of her daughters, running 
up, did likewise. Then all the women went back to their lodge, and 
the boy said to himself, ‘How may I deceive this woman on the 
watch?” At last he hit upon a scheme which he thought would 
accomplish his purpose. Stripping off a piece of basswood bark as 
wide as his person, he removed the outside rough portion of suitable 
length. Spreading this out on the ground, he drew thereon with a 
piece of charcoal the outlines of many kinds of animals, all true to 
nature. He then filled the outlines with the animals he had drawn— 
the bear, the deer, the wolf, the fox, and the raccoon; in fact, with 
the forms of all the animals. 

Then the youth returned to the edge of the clearing, where he again 
took his stand. He found the skin of the dead woman still hanging 
there, watching, looking this way and that, to detect, if possible, the 
approach of any stranger. In full readiness to execute his design, 
he finally started toward the skin, and, running swiftly, reached the 
spot before she was aware of his approach. Seizing it at once, the 
skin ceased swinging. ‘Thereupon the boy said to it: “ Do not report 
my taking this pile of chestnuts away with me. I will pay you for 
this favor; indeed, I will pay you a very high price; it is of the value 
of a man’s life. I will pay you with what is called a wampum belt, 
which is made of wampum beads.” Saying this, he gave her what 
he had made, and she accepted it. She opened her eyes wide in look- 
ing at it, exclaiming, “Oh! it is beautiful,” for it looked fine to her, 
and she laughed with delight. Then she said, “So be it; I will not 
give the alarm.” Answering, “ Do not give the alarm,” he proceeded 
to take a bark case of chestnuts which had been left there temporarily. 
Placing this on his back by means of a forehead strap, he departed 
at once. He had not gone very far when suddenly he heard the 
voice of the hanging skin of the woman singing, “ @i’-nu‘, g2’-nu‘, 
gi’ -nu' ; one has closed my mouth with a belt of wampum. G2’-nu'‘; 
at the edge of the clearing goes the pack of chestnuts.” 

On hearing this, the old woman, the mother of the three women 
in the distant lodge, said urgently, “Take courage! Bestir your- 
selves, my children! I suppose some one has now robbed us of our 
chestnuts.” In a moment they rushed out of the lodge and ran 
toward the place where the woman’s skin hung swinging to and fro, 
singing the notes of alarm. They soon arrived there, and, lo! the 
skin swung to and fro, gazing intently at a wampum belt, and saying, 
“Tt is of the value of a human life, and by it one closed my mouth.” 
The women rushed up, and their mother snatched the so-called belt 
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from her hands, exclaiming: “ This is not a wampum belt; it is a piece 
of bark, and still you say it is a belt of wampum. You, indeed, have 
no sense.” And throwing the piece of bark away she struck the 
skin of the woman a cruel blow with her war club. Continuing her 
rebuke, she said, “ It is too true that you have no sense. It is entirely 
your fault that one has robbed us of our chestnuts.” Then the 
woman, looking far away in the distance, saw the pack, consisting 
of the case of chestnuts, disappearing in the forest beyond the edge 
of the clearing. Then the cld woman said: “Come! Let us pursue 
him. It is distressing to think that he has robbed us. On the other 
hand, it seems that he is a person who has more orenda (magic 
power) than his uncle Ongwe' Hafiges’*ha’ (“ Human Skin”), this 
Gajihsondis. So, therefore, let us pursue him and kill him with 
blows of our war clubs. If, perchance, we may be able to overtake 
him, we will surely kill him.” 

It so happened that Gajihsondis heard the footsteps of the women 
as they drew near in pursuit of him, and without further ado, he 
took his pack from his back and laid it down, and seated himself 
beside it. 

When the women came close to him on the run, he struck the case 
of chestnuts with his arrow, saying: “It seems that I should sing 
you a song so that you may dance, because you come in so great 
anger. It is fine, indeed. The song that I will sing is pleasant to 
hear. So, now, you must dance.” 

Then he sang: “One shall not return from the upper side of the 
sky. One shall not return from the upper side of the sky. One 
shall not return from the upper side of the sky. One shall not rob 
me of my song (the orenda of my song).” He kept on singing this 
song; and the women, the mother and her daughters, danced without 
ceasing as they circled around the spot where he was seated; and the 
mother kept on saying, “ Exert yourselves my children; this is a 
very fine song.” But Gajihsondis kept: on singing, “On the upper 
side of the sky, on the upper side of the sky, on the upper side of 
the sky, one shall not return thence”; and the women kept on rising 
in the air. Before long they had ascended half the height of the 
tallest trees, and they still danced on. Then Gajihsondis suddenly 
ceased his singing, and taking up his pack and slinging it on his 
back by the forehead strap, started on homeward leisurely. He had 
not gone very far when suddenly he saw the body of a woman fall- 
ing, followed in quick succession by the bodies of three other women, 
all falling, head foremost, to the earth. 

Then the young man started for home, but he stopped along the 
way to rest at times. Without further adventure he reached his 
uncle’s lodge, bearing the bark case full of chestnuts. On reaching 
the lodge he called out, “Oh, my uncle! Are you still living?” 
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The old man, who was indeed feeble, replied: “ Alas, my nephew, it 
ean still be said I am yet alive, my nephew—you who are called 
Gajihsondis.” His nephew answered: “I have now returned, and 
I bring with me what I sought to obtain; I have a large quantity. 
So now you can eat again, and now I will prepare mush of chestnuts 
for you, and you will again become satisfied with a sufficiency of 
food, and will recover your health.” So saying, the young man set 
to work making a very large quantity of the mush for his poor old 
uncle. When it was cooked, he removed the kettle containing it 
from the fire and poured the mush on a piece of bark. Then he 
went to the side of his uncle, and raising him up and urging him to 
be of good cheer, fed him the mush, although his uncle could hardly 
move. The old man ate the mush, for he was nearly famished; his 
privations had reduced his body to a mere skeleton—just skin and 
bones. He ate a large quantity before he had enough. He did 
indeed recover his strength and health. 

Later the old man said to his nephew: “ My nephew, I am very 
thankful indeed that you were able to accomplish this great task. 
The only thing I did was to watch the branch, which was the index 
of your state and situation. I could only think that you were still 
alive. I now again thank you for being able to accomplish this 
great task. On my part, I am much delighted with our fortune. 

“ Now I am going to ask you by what unheard-of means did you 
accomplish this great task. The young man answered: “I, of course, 
know, but I will tell you only this: That I have destroyed all those 
women, possessed of great orenda and moved by evil purposes.” The 
uncle said, “So be it. What a wonderful thing this is. You and 
T will return to that place.” To this the youth replied: “So let it 
be.” and then, after making their usual preparations, they departed. 
They stopped along the route and finally reached the spot where the 
women dwelt who had planted chestnut trees. The only one who 
was alive was the skin of the woman which was hung up to swing 
to and fro and to watch and to give the alarm should any person 
make his appearance. 

When they arrived at the empty lodge of the women they unfas- 
tened and uncovered the bark cages containing chestnuts, which the 
women had stored and guarded from all mankind. Taking up a 
handful of the chestnuts, the old man exclaimed in a loud voice: 
“ All people shall eat this food. Never shall it again be the posses- 
sion of a single family, but it shall be for all human beings”; and 
they scattered the chestnuts in all directions by handfuls. When 
they had completed their task they went to the place where the skin 
of the woman was swinging to and fro. Arriving there, they took 
down the skin, and the old man said to her: “ You shall go together 
with us to our home. You will recover, indeed, from that awful 
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thing which the women had done to you, and you shall be restored to 
the likeness of a living human being.” So saying, he proceeded to 
rub hér entire body with his hands reenforced by his great orenda 
(magic power). She soon was restored to her normal figure and 
condition, and she again had the appearance of a human being. 
Then the old man, Ofigwe‘ Hafiges“hii’, said to her and his nephew, 
“Come now, let us start for home”; and after making suitable 
preparations, they departed. They stopped to camp many places on 
the way, but in due time they arrived at their home, whereupon the 
old man said to his nephew: “ We have now returned to our home. 
You have now also grown to manhood, and it is a custom that when 
one attains to manhood, he marries. Marriage must take place in 
your case now. You must start on a 10-days’ journey. There are 
on the way 10 camping places with fireplaces, which are visible. 
That is the distance which you must go. To reach this place you 
must go eastward, and there you will find a valley. You must go 
along the path leading thither. You must summon all your courage 
and resolution in undertaking this journey, for along this path there 
are found all manner of difficulties and dangers. Along this path 
you will find one who is called S‘hodie’o*sko” (the Abuseful Trick- 
ster), who continually haunts this pathway. Come, now! I will 
dress you for the occasion.” So he anointed him abundantly with 
sunflower oil over his entire body. He said to him: “ You must 
take along with you this pouch of human skin, in which there is a 
smoking pipe which was the skull of a human being; and for a 
lighter there are a flint and a piece of tinder, or punk; and also an 
awl and a knife. These are the things this pouch contains, and with 
these you will provide for your needs on the way. You must now 
start. The trees along the way have been blazed, and you will find 
the camping places, although it is not certain that they are still 
easily discovered. But you must find them, and there you must 
spend the night. This you must do for 10 nights, and then your 
pathway will lead you to the valley. There you shall find assembled a 
large concourse of people, and you shall see there also the home of 
a woman who has a tall tree, on the top of which are perched mys- 
terious Hawks(?), three in number, which are her servants and which 
obey her thaumaturgic commands; but these are three of her daugh- 
ters. He who will hit one of these mysterious birds shall be privi- 
leged to marry her youngest daughter, who is a “ down-fended ” *?° 
virgin; that is to say, a noble virgin. So the fortunate one shall marry 
her. And so you shall go thither. It is known that in the days that 
have gone by no one has hit one of these mysterious birds, although 
those who shoot at them daily are very numerous. You it is who 
will be able to hit the bird. Come, then, now depart. But perhaps 
it might be better that another day should break on us together; 
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that you and I should again eat together, for we know that it is very 
doubtful whether you shall return in health and peace. All manner 
of difficulties and dangers fill the way which you must follow. 

“Tf it be so that you become a son-in-law, then you must say to 
your mother-in-law, ‘I shall now smoke my pipe.’ And when you 
have lighted your pipe you shall inhale the smoke twice, and your 
mother-in-law must spread a buckskin on the ground. Then you 
shall inhale the smoke only twice and shall expectorate wampum 
beads thereon. Together in one place you and I shall eat again and 
also sleep again.” 

So they spent the night in the lodge together, and in the morning 
they ate together. When they had finished their meal the young man 
said: “Tam all ready now. Oh, uncle! I start now. Put forth, there- 
fore, your orenda (magic power=hope, in modern usage) that in 
peace and health you and I may see each other again.” The old 
uncle answered, “So let it be as you have said.” The young man 
replied, “Indeed, you did say that there are 10 camping sites indi- 
cated by signs of fireplaces on the way, and that it is 10 days’ jour- 
ney.” So saying, he started on his journey. 

After leaving the lodge the young man ran very swiftly. He had 
not gone very far, as he judged, when he was surprised to see the 
ashes and the dead coals of a former fire—the signs of a camping place. 
At this he exclaimed, “Ah! he did not say that some of the camping 
places were quite near.” He stopped and thought seriously for 
some moments, finally deciding to return to the lodge for further 
information from his old uncle. So he ran homeward, going to the 
place where lived his uncle, his mother’s brother. On arriving there 
the uncle said to him, “ Well, what has happened to you?” The young 
man answered, “I have come to ask you again about my journey. 
You did not say that one of the camping places was near by.” The 
old uncle exclaimed, “ Wu‘’/ Did you go as far as that?” “IT went 
as far as that,” replied the young man. The uncle answered, “ Ho, 
you are indeed quite immune to the spells of sorcery. These camping 
places are all like this one along the way.” The young man replied, - 
“So be it. I will stop there again. It does not matter, does it, that 
you and I see daylight together?” The old man was much dis- 
couraged. Daylight came upon them, and they ate their morning 
meal together. When they had finished eating, the old man, address- 
ing his nephew, said, “You shall hereafter be called Ofgwe‘ 
Hafiges“hia’. It shall be your custom when anyone asks you your 
name to say, Ongwe Hanges“hii’.”. The young man answered, “ So 
be it. I now start,” and he left the lodge of his uncle. 

The youth came to the place marked for the first camping place, 
but he passed it and kept on, and thus he did with all the others, 
until he arrived at the tenth camping place, although the sun was 
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low in the west when he had reached the first one. At the tenth 
camping place he saw that the forest edges were wreathed in long 
films of dew clouds, and he stopped there for the night. Quickly 
arising in the morning, he was startled to hear the voices of a number 
of men, who were laughing as they went eastward, and who passed 
by on the path. 

The young man got ready and went on. When he reached the 
pathway he saw that all the tracks indicated that these persons were 
going eastward. He continued his journey along the path in the same 
direction. Suddenly he saw ahead of him a man, who was very old 
in appearance and very, very small in size. Just before overtaking 
him the young man decided that this must be S‘hodie’o"sko”, who 
was in tatters. When the young man came up with him, the small 
man exclaimed; “Oh, my nephew! you have overtaken me, so now 
you and I will go on together. For all are going in pairs. All those 
who are going to the place where the Hawks (?), perched on the 
woman’s tree, forthtell for her. I shall follow you, as you can go 
so much faster than I.” Then Ongwe* Hanges’‘hi’ answered: “It is 
impossible for me to agree to that proposition. You yourself take 
the lead, because I am fleeter than are you.” The only reply the 
old man made was, Wwu‘’, and then they two went on with the old 
man in the lead. All at once he began to run. Hoho‘’, he ran on 
ahead. He kept on for a long distance, and then suddenly he turned 
aside into the forest. In a short time he began calling, “ Hd/ come 
hither, my nephew. I have treed a fisher here, and you must get 
its skin for me. Come, come!” he kept on saying; “you must shoot 
it, too, and this is a good place to stand when you are about to shoot 
at it. Come on, come on!” he kept on saying. Finally, the young 
man said, “I will shoot it.” Then he went thither and shot at it, 
striking it fairly through the heart, and with the arrow still sticking 
into it the fisher fell dead to the ground. The old man exclaimed, 
“Come on! Come this way. I forbear touching your arrow.” Then 
Ofigwe' Hafiges’hi’ said, “ My arrow has lost its orenda (magic 
power).” Overhearing this remark, the old man said, “ Wu‘’. One 
would think perhaps that he is a sorcerer,’ and he then drew out the 
arrow from the dead fisher, and carried it to his companion, saying, 
“T am free from (magical) taint, you know, and so I can not 
de-magic-ize * your arrow. Here, take it!” 

The young man took the arrow again and they went on to the spot 
where they would encamp for the night. When they arrived at the 
place the sun was low in the west. The old man said to his nephew, 
in order to remove any apprehensions from his mind as to his own 
good intentions, “I will now skin the fisher and prepare its skin.” 
At this time they heard in the distance the sounds of persons laugh- 
ing. And, they say, these persons made their several camps there. 
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Then S‘hodie’o"sko™ said, “Here let us, for our part, pitch 
our camp, because when among people I am much abused because I 
am quite old.” So Sthodie’o"sko” and his companion kindled a fire 
with fagots and soon had it burning briskly. Each took opposite 
sides of the fire and lay down to sleep for the night, 

Some time during the night the crafty Sthodie’o"sko™ sat up and 
blew the fire up in such manner that sparks and coals fell all over 
Ongwe* Hanges’*ha’ as he lay asleep. But the latter arose suddenly 
and asked,“ Why have you done this unreasonable thing?” The old 
man dissimulatingly replied, “Oh! that was probably caused by a 
gust of wind driving the sparks over your body.” Then they lay down 
again. Again, just before the break of day, the old man once more 
blew the fire on his seemingly sleeping companion. Thereupon the 
latter arose, and taking his bow and flint-pointed arrow, crossed over 
the fireplace to the place where his companion was lying. He was 
surprised to see him awake, looking at him. The old man depre- 
eatingly said, “Oh, my nephew! you do not seem to know that you 
were nearly burned up, as the fire was falling on you; and you must 
not think that it was I who did this to you.” Ongwe’ Hafiges”hii’ 
was greatly astonished at what had happened and said to his com- 
panion, “If you do not refrain from what you are doing it is pos- 
sible for me to destroy you.” 

When it was nearly daylight sounds were heard in the camp ahead 
and the occupants started on their journey; then the two in turn 
started on their way. They had not gone very far when they heard 
sounds in the distance which told them that they had arrived at the 
place in which were congregated all the people who were shooting at 
the mark. 

Sthodie’o"sko” and Ongwe* Hanges“ha’ kept right on their way 
until they reached the spot. The nephew did not fear anything. 
Once on the ground they were quickly made aware that a tree stood 
there and that on its top sat a hawk (?) or hawks (?). There was 
a large number of people who were engaged in shooting at the prize. 
seemingly fastened to the top of the trees, which stood in the door- 
yard of the old woman who dwelt in this place; but all failed to hit 
the mark. A short distance from the place where the people were 
engaged in shooting at the mark there stood a lodge, in which the 
old woman, the mother of the family, walked to and fro, murmur- 
ing, “He who will hit that thing which is perched on the top of 
my tree shall marry my youngest daughter.” She kept on say- 
ing this as she went from place to place. Without cessation, day 
after day for many days the marksmen kept on shooting at the 
hawk (7?) perched on the top of the old woman’s tree. Sometimes 
an arrow would fly very close to the bird, which would merely flap 
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its wings; at this the assembly would give a loud shout of encour- 
agement. At once the old woman would come forth on the run and 
would ask anxiously, “ Who is it that hit the mark? Who is it that 
is my son-in-law?” But the people would reply, “It is not true that 
one has hit it. No one has done so.” Then she would return to her 
lodge somewhat disappointed. 

Now the people began to say among themselves, “ Onigwe' Hai- 
ges“hi’ has arrived, and he is immune (from the influence of hostile 
orenda).” Then he said to the assembly, “Now it is my turn to 
shoot. It is not certain what will take place when I shoot. You 
will see what happens.” He strung his bow, and all the people 
became quiet and attentive as they watched him. Assuming a suit- 
able position and taking aim, the young man drew his arrow to 
the very point and then let it fly. Without a hitch, the arrow struck 
fairly in the center of the bird’s body, causing the bird to fall over 
on the opposite of the tree, whence, with wings feebly flap- 
ping, it fell to the ground. At this the assembly broke out in a 
loud shout of applause—so loud that one would think the sound 
struck the heavens. The old woman came up on the run, anxiously 
asking, “ Who is he that has become my son-in-law?” All the people 
rushed forward to the place where lay the bird with the arrow still 
sticking in its body. 

It so happened that one of the marksmen would run up and 
attempt to withdraw the arrow, but would fail,*** and then another, 
and then another; but they all failed. Again Godwénnia’‘dani‘, 
coming up, said, ‘“ Who has become my son-in-law?” As the marks- 
men failed to withdraw the arrow, she continued, “He who shall 
be able to withdraw the arrow shall be my son-in-law.” Just then 
Ongwe! Hanges”“ha’ came up, saying, “All stand back. This is 
my arrow.” The people drew back, and he walked up to the bird 
and, as he walked along, he drew out the arrow. Then the old’ 
woman said, “Ongwe' Hanges’thi’ has become my _ son-in-law,” 
and, taking him by the arm, she led him back to her lodge. Then the 
people dispersed in all directions. Then the old woman and her 
companion reached her lodge, in one side of which was a sort of 
apartment occupied by her daughter, who was born with a caul, and 
hence was regarded as of noble birth. The epithet applied to such 
maidens and young men is “ down fended. The old woman, leading 
the young man into this apartment, said to her daughter, * This man 
has become my son-in-law. He is called Ongwe' Hanges“hii’, and 
he is immune from enchantment.” 

The young man then took up his abode in his wife’s family. Ho! 
He remained there for a long time. Then he said, “I shall go on a 
hunt,” and Ongwe' Hanges”ha’ said to his three brothers-in-law, 
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“Come with me to hunt.” Having accepted his invitation, they 
started on their hunting trip, but they had not gone very far when 
they were surprised by a small herd of deer, which fled from them. 
Then the young bridegroom said to his brothers-in-law, “ Remain 
here, and I alone will pursue them from place to place.” In a short 
time he shot at one and hit it, and it fell. Then, following the 
remaining deer, he killed them one by one. Thereupon he stopped, 
and hailing his brothers-in-law, said to them, “Come hither, my 
brothers-in-law, and let us dress these deer.” So they went to him 
and took part in the skinning of the deer. When they had finished 
dressing the carcasses they began at once to pack the pelts and the 
venison into suitable bundles in such manner as was customary in 
the early time. When they were all ready they bore these bundles on 
their backs by means of the forehéad strap—the usual and the most 
convenient method of carrying heavy burdens; and they started for 
their home with Ongwe‘ Hanges’‘hi’ in the lead. 

Having arrived at their lodge, they laid their packs of venison and 
pelts at the feet of their mother, who wept for the great joy she had 
in receiving so much venison, saying: “I am very thankful to my 
son-in-law for this bounty, and on my part I will fulfill my duty in 
providing the feast of the ‘eat-all-up,’*’* which shall take place to- 
morrow.” So the next morning they put the kettles over the fire in 
the early dawn, and the daughters set to work industriously to pre- 
pare food for the approaching feast. Suddenly the old woman, 
Godwénnia“ dani‘, went out of the lodge and ran through the vil- 
lage, saying to the people: “ The feast of eat-all-up is to be held at 
my lodge. Let all go directly to the place whence I have come, and 
start at once.” This she said as she went through the village, and 
then she returned to her own home. Then her daughters and sons 
removed the kettles from the fire; and they placed the corn-meal 
mush and the venison, cooked in pieces, in bark trays and bowls 
which they had ready to receive the prepared food. 

Now people began to arrive, and they sat down and became very 
quiet. At this time the old woman, the mother of the daughters of 
the lodge, Godwénnia’’dani‘, said, addressing the assembly: “ Now, 
you who have come here this day know that the usual custom for a 
feast of this kind shall be followed. You who have come in by 
invitation shall first eat your shares of the food; and it was for this 
reason that I desired a feast of eat-all-up as my thanks offering; and 
when you have finished eating, then my children and I will eat. For 
such is the custom when one marries. Now, then, you must eat. 
You must eat up all that is apportioned to you, for this is the reason 
that this feast is called the feast of eat-all-up.” 

Thereupon the neighbors began to eat. They ate during the entire 
day ; they ate the venison; they enjoyed also the corn-meal mush; and 
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they kept saying as they ate, “I am thankful for this food,” each as 
he felt satisfied. Thus in time they fulfilled the rites of the feast of 
eat-up-all, which is usually given when one is married; they ate up 
all that had been prepared for them—a good omen for the newly 
married couple. Then each went his way home. But there was one 
matter which was postponed until the next day. 

The day after the feast of eat-all-up there took place what Ongwe‘ 
Hanges”“hi’ had said would come to pass. He had said, “I crave a 
smoke, and so very early tomorrow morning you, my mother-in- 
Jaw, must again go around and invite your neighbors, telling them 
as you go from place to place that your son-in-law is about to take a 
smoke, and that he will then disgorge wampum-: beads.” God- 
wénnia ‘dani’, the mother-in-law, replied with joy, “So let it come 
to pass,” and she went forth again to issue invitations to her neigh- 
bors, represented by small sticks, saying: “I extend to you hereby 
an invitation to come to my lodge. My son-in-law, Ongwe* Hanges’- 
‘hi’, is going to smoke, and he will then disgorge wampum beads.” 
So saying, she visited all her neighbors, and then she returned to her 
own home. 

Having reached home, she said to her son-in-law, “ In a short time 
the people will have assembled here.” Shortly after, the people began 
to come. They seated themselves in the lodge and became very quiet. 
Then the old woman, Godwénnia“‘dani‘, placing a bench or block of 
wood in the center of the room, called to her son-in-law, “Oh, my 
son-in-law, Ongwe' Hanges’hi’, come hither.” At this he came 
forth from the place wherein the “noble” or “down-fended” maiden 
lived. Seating himself on the block provided by his mother-in-law, 
he threw over his knee the entire skin of a woman,*!* which still had 
the head affixed to it; the eyes winked and moved from side to side. 
Ongwe’ Hafgeshi’ took from his pouch his pipe and filled it with 
tobacco. The tobacco which he used was a mixture of native to- 
bacco, hemlock gum, spicebush bark, and red willow bark.**#* When 
he placed it in his pipe this mixture emitted a very pleasant odor. 

Then Oftgwe' Hafnges”hi’ said to his mother-in-law, ‘“ You must 
spread out here a tanned buckskin.” So she hastened to obey his in- 
structions and spread a buckskin on the ground in front of him and 
between his feet as he sat on the block of wood. In explanation of 
what he was about to do, he said: “Oh, my mother-in-law, all the 
wampum that shall fall on this buckskin shall belong to you; but the 
wampum that shall fall away from this skin shall be for prizes to 
those of the assembly who may be able to seize it, for all will struggle 
to obtain some. This will take place twice, for I will draw into me 
the smoke several times. The first time that I draw in the smoke I 
will disgorge black wampum beads; but the second time I will dis- 
gorge white wampum beads. So the people may strive to obtain 
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some of the beads which fall away from the buckskin. This is what 
will take place.” After a moment’s deliberation he said to the 
woman’s skin, “ Do thou, my human skin, light my pipe; the fire 
is yonder.” Thereupon the woman’s skin brought a coal from the 
fire and placed it in his pipe while he held it in his mouth. Then he 
drew in the smoke with the sound Au‘kt, and then he disgorged, say- 
ing Hwu’’w; and the beads in falling made the sound da’. His 
mother-in-law took up a large quantity of the beads from the buck- 
skin. But for those beads which fell away from the buckskin the 
people struggled among themselves. In the strife the people created 
a great noise and uproar, for everyone attempted to get all that he 
possibly could. He who was quick was able, of course, to lay hold 
of the greatest quantity, and the slowest could obtain but a few of 
these wampum beads. Ongwe' Hangeshi’ said, “ Now this time 
the wampum beads will be of a black color.” His mother-in-law, as 
was the custom on such occasions, spread another buckskin on the 
ground. Then he drew in the smoke a second time and at once dis- 
gorged wampum beads which were entirely black in color; some of 
these fell on the buckskin and some away from it. As before, the 
people engaged in a lively contest for the beads which fell away from 
the buckskin, thus creating a great uproar. He who was active 
secured the most of the beads in these contests. Now Ongwe‘ 
Hafiges“hi’ said, “ This affair is over entirely, and all people must 
return to their homes.” At this all the people departed from the 
lodge of Godwénnia’‘dani‘ and went to their several homes. 

Things remained thus for a long time and the couple lived quietly 
together as husband and wife. One day Ongwe’ Hanges’ha’ said 
to his mother-in-law : “ I am now thinking that she who lives with me 
and I will return to the place where my uncle, my mother’s brother, 
dwells. I do not know.whether or not he is still alive, and for this 
reason we two will go back there. Now, my mother-in-law, I am 
going to tell you what I am thinking. I am not certain in my mind 
that you would be willing for me to suggest that you and my old 
uncle should mutually care for each other. You two are. fine-looking 
and are about the same in age and bodily condition. How is it? 
Will you be willing to undertake this condition?” To this the 
mother-in-law answered, “Oh, my son! indeed your mind and 
thought suit me well. What you have suggested shall come to pass - 
as you have said, provided your uncle is still in good health and alive 
when we shall arrive at the place where he lives. I will accompany 
you two home, my daughters will remain here with my sons and 
they will not want for anything.” So the next morning she was 
fully prepared with food for the journey to the former home of her 
son-in-law, and Ongwe’ Hanges”hi’ said to his former companions 
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on his journey homeward, “ Let us now return to my home; and we 
bid you good-by.” So saying, he bade farewell to his brothers-in- 
law and sisters-in-law. 

Then they departed on their long journey, and the bridegroom 
took his wife and his mother-in-law with him. They encamped on 
their way homeward many times. As soon as they arrived near the 
lodge of the young man’s uncle, Ongwe' Hanges’‘hi’ said to his two 
companions: “ Stop here until I visit the lodge of my home to make 
a reconnoissance, for I do not know whether my uncle is yet alive 
or not. I will return soon.” 

Thereupon he started on the run to his home. Arriving there, he 
found his uncle eating his midday meal. The old man quickly arose 
and seized the young man, saying, “ Now hast thou returned? Is it 
thou, my nephew? Art thou Ongwet Hanges’hi’?” The nephew’ 
replied, “I it is, Uncle.” ‘“ Where is my daughter-in-law?” asked 
the old man. The nephew answered, “Oh, my uncle! she and an- 
other halted at a place not far from here, while I came here to make 
a reconnoissance to learn whether you were still alive or not. I am 
married in fact, and. what is more than this, I have brought with 
me my mother-in-law. They two are very fine-looking women. I 
have thought very seriously of your age and also of the age of ny 
mother-in-law, and you two seem suitable in this respect one for the 
other. I have already told her that I have thought well of having 
you two abide together as husband and wife. Oh, my uncle! I 
have now said to you what I intended to say. My mother-in-law is 
very thankful to me for my kindness in this matter and for my 
desire to make you and her happy and contented. Thus have I 
thought about this matter. Now will you agree to what I have 
proposed for your welfare?” Greatly pleased, the uncle exclaimed, 
“Oh, my nephew! how thankful I am for your kind effort in my 
behalf. Let me dress myself, and you may now bring the woman.” 
Delighted with the reception his uncle gave the marital proposal, 
OngweS Hanges’“hi’ ran back to the place where the two women were 
anxiously awaiting his return. On arriving there, he exclaimed: 
“ He lives! He lives and is in the best of health. He is eating. Let 
us go to him.” Thereupon they started for the lodge. 

When they reached there they found the old man dressed and 
ready to receive them. As they entered the lodge the old man, tap- 
ping his couch several times, said gently to the mother-in-law, 
“ Here you may abide.” She came forward and took her seat beside 
him, and Ongwe* Hanges“hii’ and his wife seated themselves op- 
posite, putting the fireplace between them as was the custom for 
families to do in the ancient time. Then the old man said to his 
nephew: “TI am indeed thankful that you have been able to overcome 
difficulties of all kinds along your path to and fro. You have hero- 
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ically braved all. Now, you must hunt, and mother and daughter 
shall live in contentment and peace.” 

So Ongwe’ Hanges“hi’ spent his time in hunting. Day after day 
he hunted. He knew well what animals to all. Thus it came to pass 
in the ancient time that they dwelt together in peace and harmony 
and great contentment. 

This is the end of the tale. 


110. Gasinsonpis, THE AMULET-HITTER ‘15 


(A LEGEND OF THE CONTROL OF THE GAME ANIMALS) 


An old man and his grandson, who was very small, lived together 
in a lodge for a long time, during which they occupied opposite sides 
of the fire, as was customary among their people. The little grand- 
son played by himself on his side of the fire, rolling about in the 
dust and ashes. The old man was quite anxious at times about the 
future of the boy. 

There came a time when the old man saw the child sitting about 
in different places on his side of the fire. Finally the child was 
surprised to hear the old man say in no kindly voice: “ You will 
become a pitiable object if you continue in this way, for you are 
very small. It is necessary that you should do something to help 
yourself and provide yourself what you may need. A bow and arrows 
are perhaps the first of your needs.” So saying, the old man 
started making these for the boy, and when he had completed this 
task he went over to the place where the child was rolling about 
in the dust. Taking him in his arms, he said, “ You must use these 
in this way,” and then standing the child on the ground, he said, 
“You must learn to shoot with these.” Then, grasping one of the 
hands of the child, the grandfather placed it on the bow in the 
usual position for shooting; then in the other hand he placed an 
arrow, at the same time instructing the child how to fit the two to- 
gether in proper positions for shooting. Then the old man himself 
drew the bowstring, telling the little grandson, “This is the way 
you must ordinarily do.” In this manner he instructed his grand- 
son in the art of shooting with a bow and arrow, and the child was 
not long in learning how to do it. Again he told him: “ That is the 
way you must continue to do it.” 

Afterward the old man drew forth his bundle of trinkets and 
treasures, and taking therefrom the foot of a raccoon he fastened 
it to a staff, which he set upright a long distance away, saying to 
his grandson: “ You must shoot at this continually, and whenever 
you hit it you must say ‘Gajihsondis.’ This you must say, and I 
shall then learn what a good shot you are.” Now the child did in- 
deed follow his grandfather’s instructions. 
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Finally the time came when the old man said to his grandson: “I 
will now free you from my tutelage and now you must depend on 
yourself. No matter where you may be you must keep saying ‘ Ga- 
jihsondis’ whenever you may hit any object—even this foot of the 
raccoon.” Therefore the old man paid no more attention to the 
welfare of his grandson. The latter ran around at pleasure for a 
long time. At last he asked his grandfather this question: “ My 
grandfather, where are our kinsmen?” In answering him the old 
man told his grandson a number of things. Pointing off a long 
distance he replied: ‘They have gone far away to a place where 
lives a great beast. It is impossible for anyone to reach this place 
in seven years.” Without replying the youth kept on playing, as 
was his custom. Some time after while at play he arose and, going 
to his old grandfather, asked “ What is the exact direction of that 
place whither our kinsmen have gone?” Going out of the lodge and 
standing beside the doorway the old man pointed far away straight 
toward the place where their relations had gone. He said: “ There 
in that distant place is a spring of water in which lives the great 
beast, and in that place all our former kinsfolk perished.” 

The youth answered, “ Now, my grandfather, I will go to that 
place.” Very early the next morning, it is said, the youth, taking 
his bow and arrows, started on his long journey, saying, “Oh, my 
grandfather! I start now.” After a while the old man went out of 
the lodge, and, standing beside the doorway, said, “ Au’; he is indeed 
going a very long way off. It may be that he will be able to go 
there.” With these words the old man reentered the lodge. 

How now with regard to the youth? Starting at a slow running 
gait, finally he reached a place which his grandfather had indicated 
to him, and after going over a mountain which was on his way he 
came to a lake, in the middle of which he was surprised to see float- 
ing about a white waterfowl. Taking aim, the youth at once shot ai 
this strange fowl; the shot went so true that the fowl merely fell 
on its side dead. Pulling hairs from his head, the youth spliced them 
together until he had produced a cord sufficiently long for his pur- 
pose. This he cast out on the lake, and by this means was enabled 
to draw the body of the waterfowl to shore. At once he rushed 
up to the body and fell upon it. Soon he had prepared it so it could 
be borne on his back by means of the forehead strap. Then the 
youth started for home, and when he.arrived at his grandfather’s 
lodge he said, “ There now. I bring a very large animal.” 

After looking at the body, his grandfather said, in reply: “ Oh! 
this is not the right thing on which to be avenged.” The youth 
answered, “So be it, then. I will take it back to its home, as it 
seems proper to do.” Having packed the body by means of the 
forehead strap, he started for the place whence he had brought the 
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great animal. On arriving at the shore of the lake he cast the animal 
down on the ground, saying, “As to you, I shall leave you here, and, 
furthermore, you must come to life again.” Then, starting for home, 
the youth was not long in reaching the lodge of his grandfather, to 
whom he said: “I have now released the animal.” He did not delay 
in resuming his sports around the lodge, and continued them for 
a time. 

One day when weary with playing he went up to his old grand- 
father, with the words, “ Come now, just tell me the exact direction 
to take to go to the lair of the great animal of which you have told 
me such awful things.” The old man replied, “So be it.” Going 
out of the lodge he stood there. As soon as he had taken a suitable 
position he said to the youth: “ Here it is; it is just here. As soon 
as you start and have gone quite a distance, then verily you will 
see that this pathway has the habit of shrinking back.*!® This wili 
be taking place continually, and this is the reason that it will require 
seven years to reach the place where is the spring which you are 
seeking. This path is one, too, of great danger and difficulty, for 
in that place dwell female beings which feed on human flesh, and it 
is they who devoured all the kinsfolk we had.” 

After hearing this and following with his eyes the direction shown 
by his old grandfather, the youth started. After the lapse of some 
time the old man again said, “ Let me see where he is.” Going out 
of the lodge, he stood looking around for his grandson, whom he 
finally saw disappearing in the distance. He mused with himself, 
saying: “It is certain, I believe, that he will be able to accomplish 
the feat of reaching the place where are the pitfalls set by the 
eaters of human flesh.” 

When the youth arrived at the spring, he was indeed very thirsty. 
At once he decided to inspect the place in order to see how true was 
the saying of his grandfather that there lived in the spring a num- 
ber of female beings (women?) possessed of great orenda (magic 
power). Thereupon the youth deliberately put his feet into the 
water. As soon as he did so the hideous being covered with scales 
quickly darted forward and snapped off his leg far above the knee. 
The youth merely laughed, saying, Ha‘hd‘, and wondered what 
would happen if he placed his other leg in the water. On doing so, 
the being at once snapped off this leg also; but the youth merely 
laughed and said nothing. Finally he said, “Let it be so. Now 
perhaps I will fish with a line.” This he proceeded to do. For the 
purpose of carrying out his design he removed portions of flesh from 
his thighs, which he fastened on his hook. Just as soon as he cast 
the hook into the water the great being seized it, whereupon the 
youth pulled his adversary out of the water and cast its body aside. 
It is said that now the great being began to whimper, “ My grandson, 
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put me back into the water again.” But the youth, paying no at- 
tention to what it was asking him to do, again baited his hook and 
cast it into the waters. At once it was seized in the mouth of another 
one of the great wizard beings, which appeared in assumed shapes, 
and immediately the youth began to pull on his line, soon landing 
another of his adversaries. This, too, like the other, began to 
whimper, saying, “ My grandson, will you please put me back into 
the water?” The youth replied: “I have no legs. You have 
broken off my legs.” At this the two beings came forward and began 
to work on his body. And the youth said to them in turn: “ Do you 
two reset my legs. You see that I can not do it myself.” So the two 
beings, which were possessed of great orenda, obeying his instruc- 
tions, put back his legs. Next the youth kindled a great fire, and 
just as soon as this was burning fiercely, seizing the hair of the 
male being, he cast him into the flames, and he did likewise with the: 
body of the female being. When the bodies were consumed the heads 
of these beings exploded and out of them flew owls.‘ 

Continuing a short distance, the youth found the lair of panthers 
which were fierce in aspect, for they were fighting. Raising his 
bow and arrow, he said to them, “Stop your anger, you two, for 
the place where you are belongs to me.” 

Going on a short distance farther, he found a number of elk 
fighting in their turn. He said to them also, “Stop fighting, 
you two;” and they did stop fighting and separated. The youth 
told them, too, “ This region belongs to me.” 

Then there arose a great tumult and noise among the animals 
of all kinds. The youth saw there what seemed to be a long lodge, 
on the top of which owls were seated; these, too, were making 
outeries, saying “ Hz‘, ha‘, hi‘, hi‘, hi’. Awake! a male human being is 
coming.” The youth now watched them, and he was surprised to find 
there lying down the body of some one who much resembled his 
grandfather, and he saw also everything that was inside the lodge. 
Among the things he saw was a kettle of corn mush, which was 
boiling over the fire. “I have found something which is perhaps 
good to the taste.” 

Entering the lodge, he went to the farther side of the fire, where- 
upon from the opposite side of the fire a white deer came forth and 
entered the bosom of the old man. At this the youth started out 
of the lodge, and at once everything in the lodge began to leave. 
The breechclout of the old man went out, and the boiling mush, too, 
started out. The youth had gone a long distance before the old 
man awoke, exclaiming, “ Pshaw! I think that he still has a grand- 
son, that old man.” Straightening himself up, he said: “So let it be. 
I now believe that I also will start.” 
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Then the old man took his club from its usual resting place, the 
one with which he was accustomed to fight, and pursuing the youth, 
soon overtook him, as was to be expected. Addressing the youth, 
he said, “ For what reason did you rob me as you have done?” So 
saying, he struck the youth a heavy blow, causing the young man 
to fall over in an unconscious condition; and he lay where he fell. 
Thereupon the old man turned back homeward, and all the things 
that had started out also returned homeward. As he walked along 
the old man restored the body of the great beast and all other things 
which had been disturbed by the youth during his visit to him. 

Meanwhile the youth regained consciousness, and, realizing his 
condition, exclaimed, “ Wi’, my head does certainly pain me; I 
believe that the old man has really killed me. So let it be. I think 
I will go back, perhaps, to the lodge of the old man.” When he 
reached the lodge, ho-wii‘, the owls were making a great outcry: 
“Awake you! Now, indeed, the male human being is again coming.” 
At this the youth exclaimed, “ Do you keep quiet! these things, here.” 
Entering again the lodge by stealth, he saw there the war club rest- 
ing in its place, the club with which the old man did his fighting; it 
was full of nicks from hard usage in combat. Thereupon the youth 
said, “ Keep thyself still; and indeed, you must give me assistance 
at this time. We will awaken the old man to his death.” Again 
entering the lodge, the youth went to the back part of the lodge, 
where he took a seat. Again the very small white deer came forth 
and entered his bosom. Then he arose and stood there, and all 
the things on the inside of the lodge started to follow him out of it. 
Even the breechclout of the old man he took from him. 

The youth had gone a long distance before the old man again 
awoke. Realizing what had taken place, the latter exclaimed, 
“Gwa’. He is alive again, I believe. Now, indeed, he shall suffer 
for this. I will do him harm in many places.” Then the old man 
started, after which he exclaimed, “Avwz‘’/ I have forgotten that, 
T have not painted my face, as is the custom, for I believe that I 
shall have to fight with one who is, it seems, a brave man, this 
youth.” Having poured dead coals into a basket, he carried them 
to a mortar standing near by, in which he began to pound the charred 
coals. He made a great noise in doing this, the blows with the pestle 
sounding “dum, dum, dum.” This action of the old man caused the 
youth to grow weak and faint as he walked along. 

When the old man had finished pounding the coals he painted his 
face. Then he started in pursuit of the youth, saying, “I am fol- 
lowing you.” The old man finally overtook the youth, whereupon 
he said to him, “ Look here, my grandson! I am going to kill you.” 
The youth replied, “So let it be,” at the same time striking the old 
man a blow with the war club. Then they fought, and being evenly 
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matched, the struggle was fierce. Thus the battle went on for some 
time until at last the youth succeeded in killing his grandfather. 
Then he started for home, followed by all the things that were in 
the lodge of the old man. : 

The youth did not realize the time it took him to arrive at the 
lodge of his living grandfather, who exclaimed: “ You certainly have 
brought back home our great beast. How did you accomplish it? 
Was the old man willing for you to bring it home? Was he willing, 
too, for you to take all the things which you have brought back 
with you?” The youth replied, “I killed the old wizard.” At this 
his grandfather began to weep, saying, “ Now, indeed, you have 
killed him who, when living, was my brother.” Without making 
any reply, the youth prepared to he down for the night. The two 
occupied the same side of the fire. 

As soon as the youth fell asleep, the old man, his grandfather, 
arose and, addressing the sleeping youth, said, “I suppose that I 
must now kill you, wicked man, in your turn.” Taking up his bow 
and three arrows and, going over to the opposite side of the fire, 
he shot three arrows into the back of the youth, his grandson, who 
was asleep. Then the old man returned to his bed and laid himself 
down again. Some time after this the youth awoke and said, 
“ Kwi'’! indeed my back does give me much pain.” On examining 
it with his hands, he was surprised to find three arrows sticking in it. 
At this discovery he exclaimed, “ Gi‘/ now, I suppose, I must depart 
from this place, for it seems that my grandfather has killed me. So 
be it then. I will now go far away.” He started at once on his 
journey, and all the things which he had taken from his dead 
grandfather went with him—his grandfather’s breechclout and also 
the mush—these all went along. As soon as the old man saw that 
these things started to leave, he began to weep. So the youth left his 
grandfather. 

When the youth had gone a long distance from his home, he was 
surprised to find a village of people. Leaving his slaves and domes- 
tics near the village, he went to the first lodge, where he visited. He 
found in this lodge a young man who resembled himself very closely 
in age, size, and manners. It was soon customary for them to go 
around together. It is said that they two kept company with each 
other wherever they went. Finally the youth from the village said, 
“ Wa, game js indeed very scarce. Where may be the game ani- 
mals? Perhaps they have gone far away to seek subsistence. Pos- 
sibly they have gone to the place where dwells the great beast.” In 
reply, the visiting youth said to his friend, “I am, it is known, 
called the great beast.” The other youth answered, “4d, it is true. 
So be it. I will now show you where abide my domestic (game) 
animals.” 
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Then the two youths departed from the place and at last came to 
the spot where dwelt the great beast, the prototype of all others. 

The youth from the village now said to his friend: “T will now 
give up all the animals over which I have control, that they may 
go over the whole earth and dwell in freedom; that they may 
increase and multiply at their will and go and come as seems good 
to them. Then the noises made by all the animals became great in 
the world. 

This is the story. 


111. Tue Lecenp or HonENuHINEH AND His Youncer BrorHers 


In times long past Honenhineh and his younger brothers dwelt in 
a lodge together; the lodge was constructed of bark and was very 
long, according to the custom of the country. There were three fires 
occupying the place provided for fire along the midway of the lodge. 

These brothers dwelt thus together for a long time in this long 
lodge. It was their custom to go out into the forests daily to hunt 
game animals, and every evening those who had gone out that day 
to hunt returned, bearing each his burden of venison or other flesh. 
which would be cast down in the middle of the floor space of the 
lodge. It was usually dressed when packed for carrying; this was 
done for convenience. Then one of the brothers who had not been 
out hunting would unpack the bundle and proceed at once to cut 
up the meats and to hang them up for drying all along the sides of 
the lodge. This was the daily routine of these hunters of the lodge 
of Honenhineh. Thus they traveled much in many places in the 
forests. 

At times, when all but the youngest brother, who was still very 
small, started out to hunt, one of the elder brothers would produce 
the foot of a raccoon, and throwing it to the end of the lodge, he 
would say to the youngest brother, “ Here! This is something with 
which you can amuse yourself.” Then, when he would be ready to 
start he would scatter ashes around the doorway in such manner 
that no person or thing could enter the lodge without leaving tell- 
tale traeks to betray the intruder. Afterward he would say to the 
_ small boy, “ Oh, youngest brother! You must not leave the lodge; 
you must not go outside of it.” So it was that this youngest brother 
never went outside of the lodge and did not know what the light of 
outdoors was like. The name of this boy was Little Burnt Belly.*'s 
The youngster amused himself daily by tossing up the raeccoon’s 
foot and shooting at it while it was in the air. It is said that he 
never missed the foot, for he had become an expert bowman from 
his daily practice. So the days went by for some time. 

Then there came a day when the Honenhinch returned from hunt- 
ing without bringing back anything in the way of game, but the 
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other brothers returned, bringing large packs of venison and other 
meats and furs and skins. As each brother returned he saw the 
eldest brother Honenhineh lying on his couch in silence, but not one 
of them paid any further attention to him, for they had returned 
with heavy packs while he had brought back nothing. Remaining 
thus for some time, Honenhineh finally arose and unpacked the 
packs of his brothers and hung up the quarters of venison and 
bear’s meat and the flesh of other animals to dry, and he hung up also 
the skins and furs properly prepared to dry—some to be made into 
buckskin and others into furs for robes and other useful articles. 

This state of affairs in the lodge continued for many days and 
nights, and Honenhineh continued to fast rigorously. At last one 
evening one of his younger brothers said to him, “ Oh, elder brother! 
you should take some food.” But Honenhineh replied: “ No, I will 
not do so now. Do you help yourselves and take what food you may 
need. Ina short time I myself shall take some food. There has come 
a change in the manner of my life. The land over which I hunted 
has become deserted of all life. Tomorrow I shall start from here, 
going in a northerly direction this time.” 

So, without breaking his fast, Honenhineh lay down on his couch 
and his brothers retired for the night. But late at night Honenhineh 
arose and, going to the fire, he gathered together the embers and 
firebrands to stir up the flames, close beside which, it is said, lay 
Little Burnt Belly. Honenhineh having stirred up the fire, the 
rising flames caused many sparks to fall on the uncovered legs of 
Little Burnt Belly, who passively bore the pain. The elder brother, 
after watching the effect of the sparks, finally said, “Oh! my 
younger brother is very sleepy.” But in this he was deceived, for 
his younger brother, having made a small aperture in the skin with 
which he was covered, was watching all that he was doing. It is 
said that the skin was that of an old she-bear. Thus deceived, the 
elder brother prepared some food for himself and ate what he wanted 
of it. While watching him the youngest brother fell asleep. In the 
morning the youngest brother arose after his brothers had gone out 
on their hunting trips, and was very anxiously watching for the 
proposed departure of his brother Honenhineh after his long fast. 
When he had made all his preparations he said to his youngest - 
brother, “ Now I have started,” adding, “Do not, my brother, go 
outside of this lodge.” Then, taking out of his pouch suddenly a 
bear’s foot and casting it into the middle of the lodge, he said, 
“Here! Thou shalt amuse thyself with this object by using it as a 
target continuously.” On going out of the lodge, he scattered ashes 
all about the entrance so that nothing could enter without disturbing 
the ashes and so showing what it was that entered the lodge. On 
starting away, he said to his youngest brother, “ For this journey I 
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am going toward the north to hunt.” So saying, he departed from 
the lodge. 

Honenhineh kept on his northward course for a ions time. When 
the day was past the meridian, on looking ahead he saw what ap- 
peared to him a number of clearings. When he emerged from the 
forest into these clearings he stopped and looked around; then he 
walked along slowly for some time. 

Ahead of him a great deep gorge or valley yawned. 

Searcely had he taken a good look at this gorge when he heard 
in the distance an ominous tapping on a tree and the voice of a man 
singing: “It is a fortunate thing for me. A human being is walking 
along on the farther side of the valley.” Somewhat surprised, 
Honenhineh exclaimed: “ Wa’ / A man has discovered me. I suppose 
that he has treed a bear. Well, so be it; I will go thither.” So say- 
ing, he started down into the valley on a brisk run. As he ran along 
he came to a ridge, or shelf, leading into the valley, and he was 
tartled by seeing pieces of Dark fall all about him several times. 
Stopping and raising his head to look up into a tree standing in front 
of him, he saw a flicker, or yellowhammer, clinging to the tree trunk 
far above the ground, looking at him. As he looked at the flicker it 
began to smile at him and audibly said, “ He who has the bow is 
well known to be a fairly bad shot,” and continued to smile at him. 
Honenhineh at once strung his bow and shot an arrow at this smiling 
vellowhammer, but the arrow flew wide of the mark, sticking harm- 
lessly into the tree trunk. He shot all his arrows away in this man- 
ner without disconcerting the yellowhammer in any way. 

Withdrawing a short distance, Honenhineh broke his bow and 
threw away the pieces. Then he said: “So be it. Let me pass on in 
my way yonder.” He continued onward until he reached the bottom 
of the valley, when he stopped to look around; ahead of him he saw 
a lodge out of which arose smoke. He resolved at once to go up to 
the lodge and started toward it. Going along slowly, he finally 
reached the side of the lodge, where he stood still. But he had not 
come to a halt before he heard from within the lodge the voice of a 
man saying to him: “My grandson, thou hast visited my lodge; 
so come in.” Honenhineh, at once obeying the summons, entered the 
lodge. 

On leoking around, he saw before him a young maiden seated, 
who was engaged in weaving a pack strap from the strands of slip- 
pery-elm bark prepared for this purpose. The man of the lodge 
said to the maiden, “ Do thou make room on thy mat for the man 
who has entered our lodge, for you and he do now become husband 
and wife.” Complying with this request, the young maiden made 
room on her mat for Honenhineh to sit beside her, 
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Then the elderly man said to her, “ My granddaughter, prepare 
some food and set it before him who has entered our lodge, for he is 
probably hungry. With dried green corn as it cooks in the pot you 
must mix dried venison pounded fine, and into this mixture you 
must put a sufficient quantity of maple sugar and a quantity of bear’s 
grease or fat, to make the whole savory and appetizing.” ‘The old 
man’s granddaughter at once obeyed, and after kindling the fire to 
make it burn briskly, she set a pot of water over it containing a 
quantity of dried sweet green corn. Bringing maple sugar from her 
store in a bark case, she put it into the pot with the corn. Then, 
procuring the dried venison and the bear’s grease, having pounded 
them fine, she put these ingredients also in the pot to cook with the 
other things. When she found that the corn soup was cooked she 
removed the pot from the fire and set it aside to permit the contents 
to cool. When it was sufficiently cooled the young maiden, taking 
up a portion of the soup with a ladle, placed it in a bark bow] and, 
setting it before Honenhineh, said to, him, “Take this and eat it. 
I have prepared it for you.” Honenhineh, being quite hungry, will- 
ingly ate what was set before him. 

It was not long after Honenhineh had finished eating that night 
came. Before the evening was far advanced the old man said, “ Let 
us now retire for the night. Our guest has come here tired out in 
all probability, for he has traveled a long distance.” So they lay 
down for the night. Then the old man said, “ My granddaughter, 
let me tell my story,” and he began to sing, “It is said that there 
were eight brothers who lived in a lodge.” This was the topic of 
the story which he chanted three times. 

After waiting a few moments he said in a stage whisper to the 
sleeping visitor, “ My grandson, are you listening to my story?” 
The only reply he received was the loud snoring of the guest. Pres- 
ently the old man exclaimed, “The game animals are just toying 
with me. Why, one has even come into my lodge (to show its con- 
tempt for me).” So saying, the old man arose and took down his 
war club from its resting place, and approaching the sleeping visitor, 
he killed him with blows on the head. Then, replacing his club, 
he got out a huge clay pot, which he set over the fire after placing 
some water in it. Next he quartered the body of his victim and 
placed all the pieces in the pot to cook. While engaged in this grue- 
some work he kept saying, “I still can deal with the game animals 
which visit my lodge in my approved way, and so I am still able 
to eat the flesh of the most rare game animals.” 

In the meantime, when night came on the lodge of Hohenhineh 
and his younger brothers, the brothers returned one by one until all 
were there except the eldest, Honenhineh, who of course did not re- 
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turn. His absence was duly noted. The brother next in age said, 
“T met him just this side of the Great Valley.” The following 
morning ‘the brother next in age to Honenhineh started out on his 
brother’s trail to seek for him. He had gone along for some time 
when he was surprised to find the tracks of his brother, which he at 
once followed. Before long he saw ahead of him light through the 
trees from clearings in the forest, and he found also indisputable 
evidence that his brother had stood there. So he started forward 
slowly and finally came to the top of a hill overlooking the Great 
Valley, where he stood still for a moment. While standing there he 
heard the sound of a blow struck by a war club on the opposite side 
of the valley, and he heard the voice of a man singing, “ I am indeed 
fortunate, for on the opposite side of the valley a human being walks 
along.” After thinking a few moments, he exclaimed: “ Pshaw! 
This is all right. There is where my elder brother is moving about 
from place to place. Perhaps he has treed some animal or has found 
an animal in its lair. It must be a bear, I think. So be it; I shall 
go thither.” 

In pursuance of his resolution, he resumed his brother’s trail and 
descended into the valley until he came to a bench, or terrace, where 
he stopped for a moment. Here he was surprised to see pieces of 
bark fall several times around him. Looking up into a tree near by, 
he saw clinging to the trunk far above the ground a small flicker, 
or yellowhammer. The bird smiled at him, exclaiming, “ He has a 
bow in his hand just as if he could use it, for it is well known that 
he is quite a poor marksman.” At this the young man at once strung 
his bow and shot an arrow at the bird, whereupon he was surprised. 
to see the arrows of his brother stuck in the tree. His first shot 
missed the bird, as did all the others. When all his arrows had been 
shot away, stuck fast in the tree top, he broke his bow and cast it 
away. Now, he was greatly surprised to see the pieces of his bow 
fall beside those of his brother’s bow. While he was shooting at 
the bird, it merely smiled and said, “ It is curious that one who is a 
poor-marksman generally goes about with a bow and arrows,” and it 
was only when he had lost all his arrows that he drew aside in disgust 
and destroyed his bow as a token that he did not care about what 
had happened to him. After casting away his bow the young man 
exclaimed: “ Pshaw! I will go on farther, for I now hear my 
brother singing in the distance,” for he heard the voice of a man 
singing on the opposite side of the Great Valley. 

Starting on a run down into the valley, he had not gone far 
before he saw ahead of him a field. When he reached the border 
of this he stood there a moment, but seeing in the distance a lodge 
and smoke issuing from it, he exclaimed: “So be it. Let me go 
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to that lodge to see what I may find. My elder brother has gone 
there.” 

When he reached the lodge the young man came to a halt, but he 
had no sooner done so than he heard the voice of a man inside say 
to him: “Oh, my grandson! come in; you have visited my lodge at 
this time.” Accepting this challenge, the young man entered, where- 
upon the old man said to him: “I am thankful that you have now 
paid our (two) lodge a visit.” In front of him the young man saw 
a young maiden seated on a couch, weaving a forehead pack strap 
from slippery-elm-bark fiber. Then the old man said to her: “ Make 
room on your mat for our visitor, for you and he are to become 
husband and wife. I am so delighted by this visit, for we two are 
to be pitied, living alone in this lodge, I and my granddaughter.” 
Obeying her grandfather, the young maiden made room on her mat 
for the young man. Next the old man said to the young man: 
“You have come here looking for your elder brother, Honenhineh. 
He passed here. Yonder, not far away, stands another lodge. There 
is where your brother has gone; he will return soon, I think.” Turn- 
ing to his granddaughter, the old man said: “Oh, granddaughter! 
prepare food for our visitor; he is perhaps hungry, having come a 
long distance. You must pound up dried green sweet corn and 
dried venison, and place these in a pot to cook, to make corn soup; 
and you must put into the pot also maple sugar and bear’s grease. 
When the soup is cooked, place a bowlful before our visitor and let 
him eat his fill.” 

The maiden set to work preparing the corn soup, as she had been 
instructed to do. First she pounded up dried sweet green corn and 
then dried venison. Then, having placed a large clay pot over the 
fire with water in it, she put in the dried corn and venison, which soon 
began to cook. Presently she added maple sugar to her soup. While 
these were cooking, the old man got for her some bear’s grease, 
which he brought to her in a bowl, saying: “Oh, granddaughter. 
put this also in the pot of soup.” When the soup was cooked, the 
maiden removed the pot from the fire and the contents were. then 
placed in bark bowls to cool. When ready, the young woman placed 
a large bowl of the soup before the young man, telling him to eat 
his fill. When he had eaten what was set before him he thanked the 
old man, his “ grandfather,” who acknowledged the compliment by 
saying, “ My grandson, you were to be pitied, for you were very 
hungry when you visited my lodge.” 

It was not long after this that night came. Before night had 
fully settled down the old man said: “ Let us retire to sleep. Our 
visitor has come to us very tired, I suppose. You should prepare 
a separate couch of bark. I am very anxious concerning the prob- 
able return of his elder brother tonight. At all events, I suppose 
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he will probably return by tomorrow.” Having said this, the old 
man lay down, saying to the young man and the young woman: 
“Do ye two retire to sleep. I my own little self am asleep” (i.e., 
lying down to sleep). 

After they had all retired for the night the old man said aloud, 
“Let me tell a tale,” and thereupon he began to sing, “ They (masc.) 
have a lodge as a home, it is said; they are eight in number; they are 
lost (devoted to destruction).” He sang this song through three 
times. Now the young man began to snore loudly, for he had fallen 
sound asleep. In a short time the old man arose, and carefully re- 
adjusting his robe, said: “I am greatly perturbed in my mind. A 
game animal has come into my lodge on a visit.” Then taking down 
his war club and approaching his sleeping guest, he killed him by 
blows on the head. 

Going to a corner of the lodge, he obtained there a great clay pot 
and, after putting water in it, he set it over the fire. Having quar- 
tered the body of his victim, he put it into the pot to cook. While 
he was engaged in this gruesome work he kept saying, “There is 
still no lack of power to do things in my manner of living, for I 
have no trouble to live. Game animals habitually come to my lodge.” 
So spake the old man, who was then cooking the entire body of a 
human being, and was happy. (It is said that he gave to his grand- 
daughter the flesh of leeches to eat and putrid things also. She was 
not aware of what she was eating, for he had hypnotized her to 
think these things were proper and good. This granddaughter was 
a prisoner whom he had taken in one of his raids. But he himself 
ate human flesh in his lodge, and in order to satisfy his unnatural 
appetite he was engaged in killing people from all the neighboring 
settlements; this conduct agitated the entire country around.*!*) 

In the meanwhile the brothers of Honenhineh, it is said, were not 
very much surprised when night came and the next younger brother 
had not returned, for they suspected some harm had befallen both 
their missing brothers. Then the eldest of the remaining brothers 
said, “ Well, it is now for me to go to find my brothers who have not 
returned from the north.” So in the morning when they had eaten 
their morning meal he started out alone on the northward trail to 
seek for his missing brothers. After having gone some distance from 
the lodge he found the tracks of the eldest of the two brothers and 
followed their lead. 

While running along he suddenly saw ahead of him the light in 
the forest from clearings near by. Keeping on his course, he finally 
came to a large clearing or field, where he stopped to look around, 
because the tracks of his two brothers led him to this point. While 
examining the country he saw in the distance the Great Valley, and 
as the trail led thither he followed it until he came to the brink of 
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the valley, where he stopped again to view the country around. At 
this point he heard a sound coming from the farther side of the 
valley, made by the blows of a club on a dead tree, and also the voice 
of a man who sang: “I am indeed lucky. On the opposite side of 
the valley there is a human being going along.” This song was 
repeated by the unknown singer. Thereupon the younger brother 
of Honenhineh said to himself: “It is strange that my two brothers 
have not given notice of this thing. It indeed seems certain that 
they have chased a bear to its lair; let me, then, go thither.” 

So the young man started on a run down the slope leading into the 
valley along the trail made by his two brothers. Having run some 
distance, he suddenly noticed pieces of bark falling around him. 
At this he came to a halt and, looking up into a tree which stood 
near, saw high up on the trunk a small bird, a flicker or yellow- 
hammer, now clinging to the tree trunk, and now flitting from place 
to place. As he raised his eyes to it the flicker, smiling, said, “ He 
carries a bow and arrows pretentiously (as if he knew how to use 
them), although he is notoriously a very bad marksman.” Quickly 
stringing his bow the young man said to his tormentor, “Do not 
say anything more.” But the flicker only laughed, saying, “ There 
is nowhere on this whole earth among the inhabitants a person living 
who has the ability to kill me.” The young man replied, “ Be care- 
ful of thyself,” and he at once nocked his arrow. The flicker be- 
came visibly agitated and kept glancing at the young man furtively 
as it slowly crept around the tree trunk. Thereupon the young 
man shot at it, and then he saw not far from the spot occupied by 
the flicker the two shocks of arrows which belonged to his two 
brothers. The aim of the young man and his orenda were such 
that the arrow hit its mark, becoming fixed in the body of the flicker, 
which uttered a loud wail of despair and fell to the ground. 

The young man did not withdraw his arrow, but took it up with 
the flicker’s body transfixed by it and placed it on his shoulder, thus 
to carry his victim. In the meantime the flicker kept saying, “ You 
should let me go free again. I am doing nothing wrong.” But the 
young man replied, “No. I will not let you go free. I desire to 
show you to my two brothers.” With these words he resumed his 
journey. 

He had not gone very far when he reached a clearing, at the 
border of which he stopped to look around. He saw at some distance 
a lodge, out of which smoke arose, whereupon he said, “I will go 
thither to the lodge. My two elder brothers are certainly idling 
away their time, for I believe that they are both there in that lodge.” 
He came to this conclusion because he noticed that the tracks of his 
two brothers led to the lodge. Having reached the side of the lodge, 
he came to a halt. He had no sooner stopped walking than a man’s 
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voice inside challenged him, saying, “Come, my grandson. Thou 
hast come to visit me in my lodge.” On entering, the youth was 
greatly surprised to see before him a fine-looking young maiden, 
who was seated on her couch weaving a forehead pack strap from 
the prepared fibers of slippery-elm bark. The old man said to his 
voung visitor: “It has been, indeed, a very, very long time that I 
have been looking for you to pay me a visit. I have been saying 
that a great hunter is on his way here. There sits my granddaughter 
whom you are to marry. Granddaughter, move along on your mat 
to give him room to sit beside you.” As the young man passed 
him the old man noticed that he was carrying something that he 
had Inlled, and he quickly arose, saying: “ Give me the body that 
you are carrying. That is indeed a very fine game animal which 
you have killed on your way here.” The young man replied, “ No, 
J will not give it up until I first see my two brothers.” To this the 
old man rejoined, “ They passed here, and so they will return here, 
perhaps very soon.” Then, turning to the young maiden, he added: 
“Prepare some food for him. He has come here hungry, perhaps. 
You must procure a quantity of dried green sweet corn, which you 
must pound in a mortar, and also dried venison, which likewise 
must be pounded fine. Set a pot containing water over the fire, and 
into this you must put the pounded corn and venison, adding a 
guantity of maple sugar, dried huckleberries, and lastly bear’s 
grease.” 

The young woman hastened to prepare the corn soup in the man- 
ner in which she had been instructed by her old “ grandfather,” and 
it was not long before the soup was cooked and ready to be eaten. 
At this time the old man brought from an adjoining room a bowl 
of bear’s grease, which he gave to the young woman, who put it into 
the pot of soup. Having done this, she removed the pot from the 
fire and set it where the contents would cool. Presently she placed 
a large bowlful before the young man, who ate it with a good appe- 
tite, and he gave thanks to his host for what he had eaten. Night 
coming on shortly after this, the three persons began to get ready 
for retiring. At this time the old man said to his guest, “ You should 
give me the body of the bird which you have brought with you. 
You will leave it with me to keep for you.” But the youth replied, 
“JT will not give it up to you.” To this the old man answered. in a 
threatening manner, “I am greatly agitated in my mind. Let us 
retire for the night. A game animal has indeed come into my lodge. 
I am now an old man. Still there is nothing that curbs my orenda 
(I am unaffected by any influence). I am bound to get back my 
own bird at any cost.” 

So saying, he arose and, going aside, he took down his war club.. 
Then, returning to the side of the young man, he said, “Do thou 
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vive up to me the body of the bird which you have.” The answer 


came, “I will not give it up to you.” The old man, now in a great 
rage, retorted: “ You are risking your hfe. You are about to die, 
and you can not escape from it.” With these words he raised his 
war club, shouting, “ Will you hand me the bird, or not?” But the 
young man still replied, “No. I will not give it up to you.” Then 
the old man struck the youth on the head with the club and killed 
him. Thus he recovered the body of the bird and gave back its life **° 
(which was that of a female relation of the old man). 

These events gave great pleasure to the old man, who went around 
saying: “ There is nothing that yet affects my orenda; I am not suf- 
fering in any manner; no one from any place can come here who 
is able to treat me lightly.” So the old man was quite happy. Hav- 
ing brought out his great clay pot, with water in it, he set it over the 
fire, and after quartering the body of the young man, he placed it 
all in the pot to cook. After a suitable time he remarked, “It is 
perhaps cooked now.” He kept on looking into the pot from time 
to time to see whether the flesh was done. As it seemed not to cook 
thoroughly, the old man was greatly concerned about it, and con- 
tinued saying, “There is something wrong; otherwise it would be 
possible to cook this thoroughly.” Finally, getting out of patience, 
the old man removed the pot from the fire and ate the raw flesh. 

Now, in the lodge of the brothers there was anxiety when night 
came and none of the brothers who had gone northward had re- 
turned, and the five remaining brothers were wondering what had 
befallen them. When those who were left were back in their lodge 
Little Burnt Belly said, “ Oh, elder brother! you must go tomorrow 
to bring them back.” Then they retired for the night and went to 
sleep. In the morning they arose and all except Little Burnt Belly 
went to hunt, as usual. The latter seated himself beside the fire 
and there he sat all day long without moving. When evening came 
the two missing brothers had not returned, and the hunting brothers 
came back empty handed, having killed nothing during the day. 
They all saw Little Burnt Belly seated beside the fire, silent and 
motionless. 

The brothers retired for the night and slept soundly. When 
daylight came and they arose they saw Little Burnt Belly still seated 
beside the fire. He maintained the one position and said nothing 
to any of his brothers. When they a their breakfast he did not 
arise to have his share. The other brothers then left the lodge to 
go out hunting for game animals for food. After they had gone 
Little Burnt Belly arose, saying, “ Let me amuse my elder brothers.” 
Thereupon he then took down his bow and arrows, and shot two 
arrows up out of the smoke-hole of the lodge. 
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As the brothers were engaged in the chase at no great distance 
one from another, they were greatly surprised to see a very large 
deer rush up to them and fall dead at their feet, and soon another 
deer did likewise. They saw that an arrow protruded from the 
body of each deer—a circumstance which was very mysterious to 
them. As quickly as possible one of the brothers rushed up to the 
stricken deer, and breaking off a leaf, wrapped it around the arrow 
before touching it with his hand to draw it forth, saying, “I do 
not desire to uncharm my youngest brother’s arrow.” Then draw- 
ing out the arrow, he carefully laid it up in the fork of a tree. 
Having done this he started at once for home, carrying the whole 
hody of the deer. Before it was dark Little Burnt Belly saw his 
elder brother bringing back the deer. Not long afterward the 
other brother came into the lodge bearing on his back the other 
cieer properly packed for carrying. The other two brothers returned 
with them as guards. 5 

They found Little Burnt Belly still seated before the fire. But 
when they were back in the lodge he said to them, “Our missing 
brothers have not yet returned home. Tomorrow I myself will go 
on their trail to seek for them.” After eating their evening meal 
they retired for the night and slept soundly. When morning came 
they prepared their usual breakfast and then started out to hunt. 
Thereupon Little Burnt Belly arose, and going to his couch procured 
such articles of apparel as he needed for his journey. He took also 
his bow and arrows, which were his immediate trust and depend- 
ence for accomplishing his task, for they were full of orenda (magic 
power), which he could control for his own use. He ate no break- 
fast; he needed none, for he desired to have all his faculties clear 
and alert. While seated beside the fire he had been taking suitable 
medicine to make him sound and clear visioned that he might be able 
to cope with the wizard whom he suspected of having destroyed his 
missing brothers. 

Leaving the lodge, Little Burnt Belly shaped his course northward 
to find the trail of his three brothers. It was not long before he 
struck this, and he followed it on the run, presently entering a vast 
forest whose great trees made it dark and gloomy. He had been run- 
ning for a large portion of the day when he saw daylight through 
the trees, from which he inferred that there must be a clearing 
ahead of him. Keeping his course, finally he came to the edge of a 
large clearing or field. As he saw the tracks of his brothers there, 
he stopped to look around. Immediately he heard a peculiar sound 
of tapping, and looking in the direction whence the sound seemed to 
come he perceived that it proceeded from the opposite side of a 
great valley just ahead of him. Making his way along to the brink 
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of the valley he heard the voice of a man saying, “It seems that 1 
am in luck, for on the opposite side of the valley a human being 
walks along.” He heard this voice three times. ‘As the trail led him 
in the direction of the sound he said, “I think it my duty to follow 
this trail, for the voice may be that of one of my brothers (said 
ironically ).” 

So descending into the valley he came to a terrace or bench, along 
which he was following his brother’s tracks, when his attention was 
attracted by pieces of bark falling around him. Halting and looking 
up into a tree standing just at his side, he saw a small bird high up 
on the trunk, clinging to it and flitting at times from place to place. 
He saw that the bird pretended to be a flicker, or yellowhammer. 
When the flicker saw him looking up, it said with a laugh, “ Some 
people who believe themselves possessed of orenda go about with bow 
and arrows just as if they knew how to use them, although they may 
be the poorest of marksmen.” Pointing an arrow at it, Little Burnt 
Belly said: “ Be careful of thyself. Some people trust their orenda 
too far, for they lay claim to too much power for their own good.” 
At once the flicker became visibly agitated, and kept glancing at 
Little Burnt Belly furtively, as it slowly crept around the tree trunk. 
At an opportune moment he let fly an arrow, which pierced the body 
of the flicker, causing it to fall to the ground without uttering a 
sound. Little Burnt Belly did not fail to notice the shocks of arrows 
sticking in the tree trunk near the spot where the flicker was cling- 
ing and to recognize them as belonging to his brothers; he saw also 
their broken bows, and kuew that they were in the power of some 
wizard. 

Taking up his arrow with the flicker still pierced by it, and placing 
it over his shoulder, he resumed his journey. He was not long in 
coming to the lodge which he had seen in the distance, and to which 
the trail of his brothers had led him. As he drew near, a man’s voice 
within said, “Oh, my grandson! come in; I am thankful that you 
have come to visit me.” On entering the lodge he saw an old man 
whom he recognized as a cannibal, and he saw also before him, seated 
on her couch, a fine-looking young maiden. The old man exclaimed: 
“JT have been looking for you for a very, very long time. I have 
said all along that a great hunter was on-his way to visit me. There 
sits my granddaughter whom you are to marry. Granddaughter, 
move along, and give him some roqm by you.” As Little Burnt 
Belly passed the old man the latter saw that he was carrying some- 
. thing which he had killed, and he arose quickly, saying: “Do give 
me the body of that thing which you have killed, for it is indeed a 
very fine game animal.” -But Little Burnt Belly replied: “I will 
not give it up. I will first see my missing brothers.” The old man 
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persisted, however, saying: “ You should give me that bird. I am 
greatly agitated in my mind. Nothing yet has curbed my orenda. I 
will get back that bird at any cost. A game animal has now come to 
my lodge.” Little Burnt Belly retorted: “ You are boasting of the 
invulnerability of your orenda, but this bird contains your life, and 
I am your master, and you know it. You have long ago forfeited 
your life by all your murders and cannibalism, so now you shall die.” 
So saying, Little Burnt Belly crushed his head with the blows of his 
war club. Then he liberated the slave, or prisoner, of the cannibal 
from the effects of drugs which had been given her by her master, 
and after bringing back to life his own brothers, who had been 
devoured by the cannibal, they all returned to the lodge of Honenhineh. 


112. Tur Lecenp or Gopasryo 


In the beginning of time, when the earth was new, when the in- 
habitants of it spoke but a single tongue, when these good people 
dwelt in perfect harmony and peace, and when the several settle- 
ments lived in such manner that there were no quarrels or contentions 
among them, there dwelt in one of these settlements, or villages, 
Godasiyo, a woman, who was the chief of her village. 

The village over which Godasiyo held sway was situated beside a 
very large river; in fact, it “occupied both sides of this important 
stream. It was the custom of the people of Godasiyo to cross the 
river for the purpose of visiting, of attending the dances which are 
held every night, and of exchanging their goods—meat, venison, 
skins, furs, roots, bark, and dried fruits and berries—in order to 
supply their several needs. Moreover, the lodge of public assembly 
was situated on one side of the river—a feature that occasioned con- 
siderable traveling across and back. This stream was very large 
and rapid. The people crossed it by means of a bridge constructed of 
saplings and of limbs of trees carefully fastened together. The 
state of good will and contentment, above described, continued for 
a long time. but at last trouble arose. The cause of this was a 
white dog which belonged to the chief, Godasiyo. The dissension 
became so serious that there was great danger that the factions would 
become involved in a fight over the matter. The great river divided 
the two parties. 

Finally, Chief Godasiyo, after long deliberation, decided that the 
only way in which a deadly contest could be avoided would be by 
the removal of her own adherents to some other place of residence. 
Having decided to take this step, she at once informed her adherents 
of her resolution to remove westward by ascending the stream on which 
they were living. She invited all who had taken her part to follow 
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her into exile from their present settlement. And they all agreed to 
emigrate with her. She told them further that they would ascend 
the river in canoes of birch bark, which would enable them to trans- 
port their small belongings with ease. So the people set to work to 
construct the water craft. Two canoes of birch bark of suitable size 
were made, and these were fastened together by means of strong sap- 
lings extending from one canoe to the other so as to support a kind 
of platform extending over the canoes and the space between 
thenr. This structure was for the sole use of the chief, Godasiyo. 
The followers of Godasiyo proceeded to construct birch-bark canoes 
for themselves also. When Godasiyo took her seat on the craft con- 
structed for her sole use all her adherents and defenders launched 
their own canoes containing their effects. 

When all had embarked, with Chief Godasiyo in the lead, all 
paddled upstream. The flotilla of canoes was very large, covering 
the surface of the water as far as the eye could see up and down the 
river. After they had paddled a long distance, the people finally 
came in sight of the forks in the river, and then it was that they 
began to converse together—the two divisions of canoes, one on each 
side of the float of th chief, Godasiyo—as they paddled upstream. 
One division chose one of the forks in the river as the course to 
follow to their new settlement, and the other division elected to 
turn into the other channel. Each division gave its reasons for the 
choice which it had made, and the divergent views gave rise at last 
to heated discussion. This strife continued to the point where, 
if persisted in, the people would become definitely separated, still 
no compromise was effected; so the leaders in each division turned 
the prows of their canoes so as to ascend the fork of the stream 
which they had selected. Thus they began to separate. 

When this movement began the two men paddling the two canoes 
on which rested the float of Chief Godasiyo disagreed as to the 
course that they should take under the circumstances. As each chose 
the fork branching off on his side of the stream, the two canoes 
became separated, and the platform on which Chief Godasiyo was 
sitting slipped off its support, falling into the water and carrying 
the chief with it. The people drew near and, looking into the water 
to see what had become of their chief, they saw that she had sunk 
to the bottom, where she had become transformed into a great fish. 

Thereupon the people cf the two divisions attempted to conyerse 
together, but they were unable to understand one another, for their 
language had become changed. It was in this manner that this body 
of people became divided and possessed of different languages. Thus 
it came about that there are so many languages spoken by the vari- 
ous tribes dwelling on this earth. 
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In the ancient country of the Oneida, which they occupied when 
the League of the Iroquois was formed, were a number of subter- 
ranean caverns, which, it was said, were inhabited by various tribes 
of men. The following legend is about one of these caverns: 

It was said that in the olden time a certain young man of a good 
family while out hunting in this region saw a large raccoon ahead 
of him, which seemingly was attempting toescape from him. At once 
the young hunter started in pursuit of the raccoon, and soon the race 
became interesting, for the raccoon was gradually gaining on its 
pursuer. It was not long before the raccoon had gotten out of his 
sight, so the hunter was able to follow it only by following its tracks 
in the snow that lay on the ground to the depth of a span. After a 
very long pursuit the hunter finally tracked the raccoon to a large 
river, the banks of which were very high and rocky. The tracks 
led along under one bank for a long distance. The young man was 
becoming quite exhausted when finally he came to the mouth of a 
cavern in the river bank, into which the tracks of the raccoon disap- 
peared. The entrance to this cavern was just large enough to admit 
the body of the hunter, and he decided to go in; but before doing 
so he set up his bow and arrows and walking stick beside the en- 
trance. He found that the passageway inclined downward at a 
gentle grade. After entering the passage the young hunter found 
that the way was long. Having gone so far in that the light from 
the entrance had entirely faded away, at last he was delighted to see 
that it was becoming hght ahead of him. So he kept on until 
finally he emerged from the cavern. Thereupon he was surprised to 
see that the tracks of the raccoon led out of the passageway into the 
open. The young hunter stood quiet for some minutes, viewing the 
country around. He was greatly surprised to find further that the 
climate of this: region was quite different from that in which he 
commonly abode, for he found black raspberries ripe or ripening, 
although there was much snow on the ground in the country whence 
he had just come. Then he resolved to follow a well-beaten path, which 
led farther into the new country. Ashe went along he blazed the trees 
bordering the path, or broke twigs and branches off the trees in such 
manner that these would serve as signs by which he could retrace 
his steps in the event of losing his way. He noticed that the path 
leading from the entrance to what he thought was a cavern led in- 
land, turning to the right a short distance from the entrance. He 
followed this road because he saw in the dust of the path the tracks 
of the raccoon which he had been following. 

As he walked along, keeping a sharp lookout for whatever might 
happen, he saw, in the distance a lodge, which from its appeafance 
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seemed to be occupied; he noticed smoke arising from it, hence he 
inferred that people were dwelling there. He resolved to go ahead 
to see who lived in that lodge. As he continued on he still saw the 
tracks of the raccoon which he had been following. On reaching the 
lodge the young hunter entered, finding within two very aged people, 
seemingly a man and his wife. who appeared to be superannuated. 
The old man was the first to greet the hunter, saying, “ My grandson, 
it is indeed well that you visit our lodge and home.” Then the old 
woman joined her husband in welcoming him with the words, “ My 
grandson, it is indeed good that you visit our home.” The hunter 
replied to these words of welcome, “ I am indeed glad that you two 
are still living in health in this world.” The heads of these two old 
people were white and partially bald, for their years were many; 
but they sec food before their guest, which he ate heartily and thank- 
fully, for he had become quite exhausted from his long pursuit of 
the raccoon. When he finished his meal he conversed with the old 
man concerning the affairs of that country. 

In a short time the old man said, “ The chiefs of this settlement 
have invited me to meet them in council this evening, and I should 
be much pleased to have you accompany me to our lodge of assem- 
bly (“Long-lodge”). Here the wife of the old man added, “ My 
grandson, you should go with him and so become acquainted with 
our people and see the country.” The young hunter consented to ac- 
company his ayed host, for he learned that he was a noted chief in 
his land. Thereupon the aged chief said, “ My grandson, when we 
arrive at the lodge of assembly you must not remain outside; you 
must enter with me; and when they begin to dance you must return 
here at once, for 1f you should remain there you would meet with a 
terrible misfortune. I am giving you warning in due time. More- 
over, you must not linger along the way homeward, but you must 
make all possible speed. Yonder is a hut, which rests on a platform 
supported by four posts, in which hut you must retire for the night. 
There is a ladder leading up to the entrance of the hut, which, when 
you have reached the platform, you must pull up after you and lay 
on the scaffolding outside the lodge. I warn you further. You 
must not consent under any consideration or persuasion to let down 
this ladder to enable a person or persons to go up and be with you, 
for should you give this consent a most appalling thing will befall 
you. Do not forget these warnings. Your safety depends on your 
obeying what I have said to you, for I am telling you these things 
for your welfare.” The young hunter assured the old man that he 
would obey his warnings. Looking out he saw the elevated hut to 
which the old man said he should retire for the night, and he noticed 
that the supporting posts had been peeled and carefully oiled to 
prevent anything from climbing them to reach the hut. This fact 
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aroused the young hunter’s curiosity, but feeling that he should not 
pry into the affairs of his hosts he held his peace. 

Having completed their small preparations, the aged chief and his 
young guest departed for the council. When they reached the lodge 
of assembly (“Long-lodge”), they found that they were on time. 
The hunter saw what was usual on such occasions and gatherings— 
that those whose intentions and purposes were good had already taken 
their places inside the council lodge, and that those who had evil 
designs and propensities were going to and fro outside. He noticed, 
too, that when the frivolous young women saw him and recognized 
him as a stranger, they at once guyed one another at his expense, 
jostling and hawing and clearing their throats, in order to make the 
young stranger look at them and to join them; but he paid no atten- 
tion to their ruses. On entering the lodge of assembly the aged chief 
and his guest found that it was already well filled with the orderly 
people of the settlement, and that the chiefs were all present, quietly 
awaiting the arrival of the host of the young hunter. When the two 
had taken their seats the Fire-keeper chief arose and in a formal 
speech uncovered figuratively the council fire, expressing with much 
feeling the public thanks for all the good things they enjoyed and for 
the preservation of their lives. He made these remarks in a loud 
voice, giving thanks to the Master of Life. After forbidding the 
commission of bad deeds by everyone there present he carefully 
stated the purpose of their session. He asked every chief to employ 
wisdom and mercy and justice in the conduct of the business. After 
a number of the chiefs had discussed the matter pro and con before 
them, and had in their parlance “ cooked the ashes,” and the business 
of the council had been transacted, the Fire-keeper again arose to 
close the session formally, by saying, among other things, “ We now 
cover the fire with ashes. And after the dancing, which will begin 
now, we will disperse to our homes.” 

The young hunter, hearing these last words and remembering 
the strict injunctions of his host, hastened out of the lodge and at 
once started for home at a rapid pace. But his movements had been 
watched by four young women, abandoned characters of the settle- 
ment, who at once pursued him swiftly, laughing, hawing, and 
calling to him to stop and await their pleasure. This conduct, how- 
ever, only caused the young hunter to travel ahead as fast as it was 
possible for him to go. Soon he was chagrined to find that he was 
not leaving the young women, for their voices did not die away, so 
finally he started to run at top speed. After a time, becoming ex- 
hausted by the exertion, the hunter slackened his pace to a brisk 
walk, whereupon he soon heard the sounds of the laughing and guy- 
ing voices of the pursuing women, who seemed to be rapidly gaining 
onhim. Again he started on a brisk run in a seemingly vain effort to 
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outdistance his fleet-footed pursuers, for just as soon as he would relax 
his efforts in the least, the sound of their voices could be heard not 
tar behind him. The serious injunctions of his aged host urged him 
onward as rapidly as 1t was possible for him to go. Thus closely 
pursued, he finally reached the hut and lost no time in ascending 
to it by means of the tree ladder, which he drew up after him, as he 
had been directed to do by the old man. Having entered the hut 
and secured its bark fiap door as well as he could from the inside, he 
anxiously awaited events. Soon the four wretched women arrived 
and clamorously asked him to let down the ladder to enable them to 
climb up to his room, but the young man gave no heed to their im- 
portunities. Through small crevices in the walls of the hut he 
watched them while they attempted to climb the posts, but as these 
were greased the women were unable to do so. Throughout the night 
they remained at the foot of the posts clamoring for the ladder. At 
daybreak the women ceased their attempts and noise, and the young 
man fell asleep from exhaustion. When he awoke he arose, and un- 
fastening the door flap of bark, he went out on the platform around 
the hut. On looking down, he saw at the foot of each of the posts 
a huge female rattlesnake, coiled and asleep; these he divined were 
the four wretched women who had pursued him the previous night. 
His movements over their heads awakened them, and at once they 
crawled away into the neighboring thickets without indicating in 
any manner that it was they who had just tormented him. 

Having gathered up his few belongings and let down the ladder, 
he descended to the ground and hastened to the lodge of his aged 
hosts, which stood not far away. On entering, he was astonished 
to find the aged host, in the forma of a huge rattlesnake, coiled up on 
the couch, but he was reassured by seeing the old woman, who was 
up, and who had taken the precaution of assuming human form 
again. Though at first somewhat nonplused by what he had just 
seen, the young hunter asked the old woman, “ Where is my grand- 
father? I suppose he has gone out into the forest?” Without show- 
ing any perturbation, the old woman replied, “ Yes; he has gone out, 
but he will soon return. Back of the ledge you will find water with 
which you may wash your face and hands. The morning meal is 
now ready, and we will eat it just as soon as you return.” Having 
washed, as suggested, in a bark trough in the rear of the lodge, he 
returned to join the old woman and her husband at the morning meal. 

While eating the young hunter took occasion to examine the fur- 
nishings of the lodge more thoroughly than he had had an oppor- 
tunity of doing sooner. In the room he saw numerous bark vessels 
of many sizes with various kinds of nuts, dried fruits, and ber- 
ries; wooden vessels containing honey; and small bundles of the 
dried twigs of the spicebush shrub for use in making a beverage 
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to be drunk hot with meals. The youth was further surprised to see 
in a corner of the room, curled up on a mat, the raccoon which he 
had pursued so persistently the previous day. He was now fully 
convinced that he was the guest of a family of rattlesnakes, for 
when he returned from washing himself at the back of the lodge 
he found that the old man had again assumed human form, appearing 
to him as he had the day before, and greeting him with, ‘“ Well, my 
grandson, did you rest well last night?’ The young man replied, 
“Yes; I rested quite well.” When the old woman had placed the 
food on the bench, she addressed the young man, saying, “ My grand- 
son, how you must eat your fill, for there is plenty here. So do not 
be afraid of eating all you wish.” 

Having finished his meal, the young hunter thanked his rattle- 
snake hosts, and after bidding them farewell he started for his own 
home. He returned to the mouth of the cavern, for such was this 
place, and crawling back through the passage he reached the surface 
of the earth in his own country, where he found his bow and arrows 
and his walking stick just as he had left them. He quickly made his 
way home to his family, to whom he related his experiences in the 
cavern. He was so astonished at what had befallen him while in 
pursuit of a raccoon that he had the chiefs call a council of their 
chiefs and people to hear the strange recital. He told them that he 
had indeed visited the rattlesnake people, and that they assumed at 
will human form and attributes and lived under human institu- 
tions. He was thanked by the council and people for his recital. 
But the young hunter never afterward took advantage of the invi- 
tation of the old rattlesnake chief to revisit him and his wife. 


114. Tur Twins: Granpsons or Gano ps’pa HONK 424 


In ancient times a certain family, consisting of seven brothers and 
one sister, lived together contentedly in a large bark lodge. It was 
the duty of this sister while her brothers were out hunting to cut in 
the neighboring forest the firewood used by the family and to bring 
it to the lodge. 

It is said that the sister was uncommonly comely, although her size 
and stature were above the average for women, and that she possessed 
unusual strength. In the performance of her duties she was accus- 
tomed to be absent from the lodge during the entire day, returning 
with her burdem of firewood in the evening. Now, the youngest of 
the seven brothers was a recluse—that is to say, he was deanod’do" 4** 
As the duties of the sister did not require her to go far*from the 
lodge, she was usually the first to return to it in the evening, while 
the brothers, who had to go many miles away to find game and fish, 
did not return at times until very late at night. 
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There came a day, while the six normal brothers and their sister 
were absent, and while there was no one in the lodge except the 
recluse, When a young woman, daughter of the noted witch, 
Gaho™dji’da“ho"k, came to the lodge bearing a huge basket of mar- 
riage bread. There were, of course, eight beds to accommodate the 
seven brothers and their sister, which were properly arranged along 
the sides of this long lodge. The bed occupied by the youngest 
brother, the recluse, was nearest to the doorway on its side of the 
lodge. The witch’s daughter had been instructed by her mother to 
take her seat on this bed. But upon entering the lodge the young 
woman, after looking around, set her basket down in front of the 
third bed and took her seat thereon. This bed was the third one 
from the doorway, counting from the entrance on the left side of the 
lodge. Feeling, however, that she had not followed her instructions. 
the young woman did not sit there long, but took her seat on the next 
bed, because she imagined that it had a better appearance than the 
one on which she had been sitting. But she kept on shifting her 
position from bed to bed until she finally came to the seventh bed. 
Here the second of the seven brothers and his sister found her on 
their return to the lodge. 

Seeing her seated on the bed and noticing the basket of marriage- 
proposal bread, they inferred that she had come to marry their 
brother on whose bed she sat, so they said to her kindly, “ We are 
very thankful that you have come to our lodge, oh, our sister-in-law.” 
She made them no reply but by her actions showed her appreciation of 
this welcome reception on their part. In the order of their ages the 
other brothers returned to the lodge, and with the exception of the 
eldest one all saluted her with words of welcome in the same manner 
as the first two had expressed their delight at having her for their 
sister-in-law. 

The eldest brother was the last to return to the lodge, and by the 
young woman’s own choice seemingly by sitting on his bed with a 
basket of marriage-proposal bread before her, he was her chosen 
husband, so he addressed her as his accepted wife. Noticing at 
once that he was blind in one eye, she was chagrined for not having 
obeyed her mother’s instructions with regard to the bed on which 
she should await her future husband. She thought it best, however. 
to seem to ignore her disturbing discovery and her unhappy feelings 
im consequence, so she began to study her surroundings in the 
lodge. She saw that some one whom she had not noticed before was 
lying on the bed next to the doorway on the left-hand side of the 
entrance, the one on which she had been told to sit on entering this 
lodge. She made the discovery also that the person lying on this 
bed was the recluse of the family, that in fact he was deanod’do”™, and 
as such was “secluded” from all persons. She noticed, too, that no 
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one paid the slightest attention to the recumbent figure, which was 
heavily covered with robes of skin from head to foot. Hence her 
curiosity was thoroughly aroused, especially as it was on this bed 
that her mother had directed her to sit. 

The next day, when all the other persons of the lodge except the 
recluse and the bride wife had gone out into the forest on their 
various errands, she arose from her couch, and crossing over to the 
other side of the fire, went to the bed on which lay the covered 
figure and cautiously drew down the covering from the head of the 
person who was fast asleep. There she saw with longing eyes and 
half-suppressed passion a handsome youth of finely developed figure. 
She stood there partly bent over the sleeping youth, sorely in- 
fatuated. By gently shaking the young man she finally succeeded in 
awakening him, whereupon she said to him, “Arise, my friend, and 
come to my couch and let us talk together.” But the youth neither 
arose nor would he speak to her, notwithstanding all her fervent 
entreaties to embrace her. Naturally this conduct only intensified 
the young wife’s desire, so she continued during the entire day to 
tease and coax the youth to go over to her own couch. But he made 
no response to her persistent efforts. When she thought it was 
about time for the other persons living in the lodge to return, she 
went back to her couch, where she had remained of her own choice 
the previous night. She did not love her husband since she found 
out his misfortune and her great mistake in choosing his couch 
(contrary to her instruction) for a resting place when she first came 
to the lodge. 

When all the family had returned to the lodge for the night and 
had prepared, cooked, and eaten their supper of corn bread, boiled 
venison, and spicebush tea, they retired to their several couches, 
whereupon the bride began to tell her husband a story invented for 
the occasion. She declared that when he and his brothers and 
sister had left the lodge the day before and she was alone with his 
deanod' do’, or recluse brother, the latter had come over to the side of 
her bed and had made improper proposals to her, and that she had 
great difficulty in resisting his attempted assaults. Her husband, 
however, made no reply to this carefully concocted story. 

Again, the next day, when all the brothers excepting the recluse, 
and their sister, had left the lodge, the bride went to the bedside of 
the recluse, and after awakening him, coaxed and begged him to come 
to her own couch. Knowing her motive, the youth made no response 
to her importunities except to tell her that she should be satisfied 
with her own choice of a husband, reminding her that she had been 
satisfied to reject the speaker when she first came to the lodge, 
although she had been instructed to take a seat on his bed as a token © 
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of a marriage proposal. Completely baffled by the attitude of the 
youth and enraged by his conduct in refusing to gratify her desire, 
she returned at last to her own couch with a heart filled only with 
bitter thoughts of revenge on him. Then, in order to make her con- 
templated story appear true, she lacerated and bruised her neck and 
face and breasts and arms with her own hands and fingernails, in 
order to support her intended accusation against the youth of an 
attempted assault upon herself. 

When the other members had returned to the lodge in the evening, 
and after they had eaten their suppers and had retired for the night. 
the young bride again told her husband with much simulated emo- 
tion that his recluse brother had made that day another attempt to 
assault her when the other occupants of the lodge were absent, show- 
ing her lacerated neck and arms and face in corroboration of this 
false story. Still the husband made no response to her accusations 
against his youngest brother. The next day, however, when he was 
out in the forest hunting with his other brothers he related to them 
the story which his bride had told him. They, too, received this 
information in silence. 

On the third day after the arrival of the young woman in the 
family she still had hopes of entrapping the recluse by inducing 
him to share her bed with her. In fact, she had been sent by her 
notorious mother, Gaho™dji’da“ho"k, to marry this youth, not be- 
cause the mother thought he would make her daughter a suitable 
husband, but rather because she wished to get him into her power, 
for, on her own account, she feared to allow him to grow to man- 
hood without an attempt to destroy him, knowing well that all who 
were regarded as deanod’do™ *** were possessed of most potent orenda 
(magic power), which they would put into use as soon as they at- 
tained manhood—at the age of puberty. The recluse youth had 
foreseen for many months the events which would come to pass after 
the arrival of this dutiful daughter of Gaho™dji’da“ho"k. He knew 
well that the great witch had sent her for the express purpose of 
getting him into her power in order to destroy him before he could 
develop into manhood. Hence, he sturdily resisted all the wiles of 
the daughter to get him to embrace her, as he knew that such action 
would place him at the mercy of her mother. He feared being be- 
witched; he realized that he must exert to the full his orenda against 
that of the great witch, for he was aware that the penalty for being 
defeated was death. In order to carry out her scheme the young 
bride arose on the third day when all except the recluse and herself 
had left the lodge, and going over to the bedside of the youth, again 
entreated him tearfully to come to her couch. But he was obdurate, 
rudely repulsing her advances, until finally she returned to her own 
side of the fire. Despairing of accomplishing her purpose by gentle 
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means, the young woman, whose anger was thoroughly aroused by 
the youth’s refusal to be seduced by her, went out of the lodge into 
a dense thicket, and, baring her legs, she plunged into the midst of 
briers and thorns, which lacerated them very badly. In this condi- 
tion she returned to the lodge to await the coming of her husband. 
When her husband and his brothers and sister had returned the 
young woman kept her peace for a while, although she pretended 
to be troubled in mind. But after they had eaten their supper and 
had retired for the night she told her husband a story of another 
attempted assault on her by his youngest brother, and to confirm this 
she showed him in the ill-lighted room her torn and blood-stained 
legs and thighs. Her husband made no reply, although he had de- 
cided what to do. 

The next day after their morning meal all except the young wife 
and the recluse left the lodge on their daily trips into the forest, 
the brothers to hunt and the sister to procure bark and fuel for 
the fire. When the brothers had reached their rendezvous in the 
forest the eldest told the rest what his wife reported to him, and 
also that she had shown him her bleeding legs and thighs in con- 
firmation of her story. . After a short parley, the brothers solemnly 
decided that it was their duty to kill their youngest brother; so they 
returned to the lodge that night with the firm determination to 
carry out their resolution. The next morning, after they had eaten 
their breakfast, they informed him of their decision to kill him in 
order to put a stop to his scandalous conduct toward his brother’s 
wife. The youth, knowing that he was innocent of the charge and 
that the young woman had falsely accused him to his brothers, 
calmly lay down on his couch in silence that his brothers might 
kill him. 

First, the eldest brother solemnly approached the couch, and 
drawing his flint knife from his pouch he passed it across the throat 
of his youngest brother; whereupon he was astonished to see that 
the knife had made no cut. After sawing away with his knife 
until he had worn it out, he abandoned the attempt with grave mis- 
givings that all was not well with his brother. Then the rest of 
the brothers tried in turn to cut the throat of the youngest, but in 
this they failed completely. When they fully realized that they 
had been foiled by some unknown power, the recluse said to his 
astonished brothers: “ None of you possesses the orenda (magic 
power) to enable you to kill,me. My sister alone possesses such 
potency; hence she can kill me. When she has done so, you shall 
build a log lodge of massive construction, and you shall put over 
it a roof of the largest logs, so that the lodge shall be entirely secure. 
But before putting in place the roof you shall lay my body in the 
lodge and also leave my sister alive therein. Further, you shall 
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place my head in its correct position with relation to the rest of 
my body. Finally, seal up the lodge with the logs as I have said.” 

Then the sister of the youth, with her flint knife, beheaded her 
brother, afterward withdrawing in deep sorrow. Thereupon the 
six brothers of the dead youth set to work constructing the log 
lodge as they had been instructed to do, using the largest logs they 
could handle. When they had finished this task they placed their 
sister alive in the lodge with the body of the slain brother, just as 
he had directed, and covered the rude but strong structure with the 
largest logs it was possible for them to obtain and handle. Then 
they returned to their own camp. 

When the brothers arrived there they were somewhat surprised 
to see that the bride of the eldest had mysteriously disappeared. 
They marveled greatly at this singular occurrence, which they could 
not explain, for there were no traces of her having been attacked by 
an enemy. 

While they were thus perplexed there suddenly arose a terrific 
hurricane and windstorm, which was the work of the notorious 
witeh Gaho™dji’da’tho*k, the mother of the missing bride. At the 
height of the tempest, within the lodge of great logs, the head of 
the youngest brother became reunited to his body, and the youth 
came to life. At once he said to his sister, possessed of potent orenda, 
“Oh, my sister! press with all your might both your hands over both 
my eyes and keep them there until I tell you to remove them.” The 
sister quickly obeyed her brother, for she knew that the storm 
maidens would snatch away the eyes of her brother if possible. The 
tempest swept the ground in all directions from the lodge as far as 
the eye could see, trees being torn up by the roots and tossed about 
as if they were grass stalks. The camp of the six brothers was 
swept away and they were destroyed with it. 

Nevertheless the lodge in which the youngest brother and his sister 
were inclosed was left intact, and the two inmates were unharmed, 
except in one respect: When the rage of the storm had subsided, 
the brother said to his sister, “ Now you may take your hands from 
my eyes, for it was of no avail for you to have held them there. 
Gaho™dji’da“ho"k has overmatched me in sorcery; her orenda has 
overcome mine.” From this ‘speech the sister learned that the 
youth claimed to be a wizard, possessed of orenda of abnormal 
potency and efficiency. But she was greatly astonished and agitated 
to find that her brother’s eyes had been snatched out from under her 
hands during the storm and that consequently he was blind, for on 
removing her hands from his face she saw the eyeless sockets. 

Without any ado the brother said to his sister, “ Let us leave this 
place. Remove the roof of logs so that we may get out of this 
iodge.” Then the sister, who was abnormally strong for a woman, 
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set to work removing these logs, and, when she had removed enough 
of them to enable her brother and herself to climb out, they regained 
their freedom. Thereupon the blind brother said, “ Let us go home 
now; and in order to do this we must travel directly southward 
from here.” 

The sister, agreeing with this proposition, at once set to work 
making preparations for the journey. In order to be able to bear 
her brother on her back she constructed a kind of harness or carry- 
ing-chair (ga’nigo"“hwa’). When she had completed her task she 
placed her blind brother in the “chair,” and by means of the fore- 
head strap bore it on her back. Thus burdened, she started at once 
southward for their home. 

Having traveled a long distance without stopping to rest, they 
finally came to a place in which the sister saw a covey of wild 
turkeys. She wished, mentally; it were possible for her to secure 
one of the birds for food for her brother and herself. The former, 
being aware of her thought, said, “Oh, my sister! make me a 
bow and an arrow, and I will kill one of the wild turkeys.” The 
sister, having done as desired, brought the bow and arrow to her 
brother, who said, “ Oh, my sister’! tell me where the turkeys are 
and turn me so that I may face them as I shoot.” As ‘soon as his 
sister had placed him in the proper position, with one shot he killed 
a turkey. The sister, who was delighted with their good fortune, 
at once proceeded to dress and cook the turkey for their supper. 
But when she told her brother that the turkey was ready to eat he 
refused to partake of it, telling his sister that she would have to eat 
it by herself. At this, without asking him his reason for not eating 
his portion, she ate what she desired. Then she constructed a tem- 
porary lodge (kanons‘ha’) with boughs, strips of bark, and other 
suitable material, in which she and her brother remained for the 
night. : 

In the morning the sister ate what remained of the turkey and then, 
placing her brother on her back, resumed the journey toward the 
south. They traveled the entire day. When the sun was setting they 
again came upon a covey of turkeys, one of which they killed in the 
same manner as they had killed one the evening before. The de- 
voted sister, having dressed the bird carefully, boiled it by putting 
hot stones into the water, but the young man again refused to eat 
any portion of it. When the sister had eaten what she desired she 
reserved what remained for breakfast. Then she made another tem- 
porary shelter in which they retired for the night. 

Next morning after the sister had eaten her breakfast she again 
took her brother on her back in the carrying cradle and they resumed 
the journey southward. Nothing unusual occurred during the day. 
When the sun was setting they again came upon a covey of wild 
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turkeys, one of which was killed, and after being dressed, was cooked 
and eaten, as the two other turkeys had been. Afterward the sister 
prepared a temporary shelter, as she had done twice before. 

In the morning of the fourth day they again set forth on their 
journey southward. Toward midday the sister said, “Oh, my 
brother! I see a lodge in the distance ahead of us. Beside it stands 
a very tall chestnut tree. Shall I continue our journey?” The blind 
brother replied, “ Yes; go on! It is the lodge in which we formerly 
lived. Yes; that is our lodge and home.” ‘Thereupon the sister has- 
tened her steps and they soon reached the lodge. Within they found 
everything that was common to the lodges of those ancient times, as 
clay pots, baskets, wooden mortars, tubs of. corn and beans, and 
bundles of spicebush twigs for use in making a warm drink. 

Nothing unusual happened to the blind brother or to his sister 
until the third day after their arrival at their old home. On the 
morning of that day, while the sister was out in the neighboring 
forest gathering fuel, she was surprised to hear some person, seem- 
ingly near to her, say, or rather whisper, “Chit!” Quickly turning 
in the direction whence the sound proceeded, she was startled to see a 
short distance away a handsome young man looking intently at her. 
After talking with her a few moments he made her a proposal of 
marriage, in reply to which she told him that she could not give him 
a definite answer without first consulting her brother. Then she 
asked him to meet her at the same time and place on the following 
day. The young man agreed readily to her proposition, whereupon 
they separated without further ceremony. 

When the sister returned to the lodge she told her brother of meet- 
ing the young man, and asked his advice with regard to her accept- 
ance or refusal of the offer of marriage. He replied that it was his 
wish, prompted by wise policy, that she should accept the offer, since 
the young man was.a noted wizard, son of the notorious witch, 
Gaho™dji’da’‘ho*k; for, if she did not marry him, her refusal would 
be tantamount to a sentence of death on each; hence, they must 
accept the inevitable. 

During the following night the blind brother explained in detail 
the reasons for his advice to her to marry the young man, who was 
the son of the great witch, Gaho™dji’da’tho"k, the relentless enemy 
of their family and kin. 

The next morning the sister went into the forest to keep tryst 
with the strange young man, whom she found there awaiting her 
coming. She told him at once that her brother had been happy to 
consent to have her marry him. He seemed greatly pleased at her 
reply and merely said: “It is well. I will be at your lodge tonight. 
So, I go away now.” So they two parted in this abrupt way. That 
night, when darkness had come, the strange young man arrived at 
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the lodge of the sister and her blind brother. He remained over- 
night with his wife, but left the lodge at the dawn. Before leaving, 
however, he assured his wife that he would return at night. <Ac- 
cordingly, he came to the lodge that night also and remained with 
his wife until the dawn, when he departed as he had done on the 
previous morning. 

Thus he came and departed for seven nights. Then he said to his 
wife: “It is my wish that you return with me to my mother’s 
lodge—my home.” His wife, knowing well who he was and who his 
mother was, readily consented to accompany him; by so doing she 
was faithfully carrying out the policy which her blind brother had 
advised her to pursue toward him. On their way homeward, while 
the husband was leading the trail, they came to a point where the 
path divided into two divergent ways which, however, after form- 
ing an oblong loop, reunited, forming once more only a single path. 
Here the woman was surprised to see her husband’s body divide into 
two forms, one following the one path and the other the other trail. 
She was indeed greatly puzzled by this phenomenon, for she was at 
a loss to know which of the figures to follow as her husband. For- 
tunately, she finally resolved to follow the one leading to the right. 
After following this path for some distance, the wife saw that the 
two trails reunited and also that the two figures of her husband 
coalesced into one. It is said that this circumstance gave rise to the 
name of this strange man, which was Degiyané’gén‘; that is to say, 
“They are two trails running parallel.” Not long after the two 
reached the husband’s home, the residence of the notorious witch, 
Gaho™dji’da“ho"k, who welcomed her daughter-in-law to her lodge. 

In due course the wife of Degiyané’géfi*, gave birth to male twins. 
The great witch, who acted as midwife to her daughter-in-law, cast 
one of the children under a bed and the other under another, and 
then nursed her daughter-in-law and instructed her as to her conduct 
during convalescence. 

Some days elapsed, when the inmates of the lodge were surprised 
to hear sounds issuing from beneath the beds under which the twins 
had been cast. At once the great witch, making two small balls of 
deer hair and buckskin and also two lacrosse ball clubs, gave a ball 
and a club to each of the twins. At once each of the twins began to 
play ball beneath the bed under which he lived, and it was not long 
before each of the little boys was seen to pass from under his bed 
beneath that of the other. Thus they amused themselves the entire 
day, but at night each of the twins returned under his own bed. 
Day after day the twins visited back and forth. There came a day, 
however, when one of the twins tossed his ball up in such wise that 
it flew out of the doorway of the lodge. Thereupon the two young- 
sters followed the ball so nimbly and swiftly that they were able to 
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overtake it before it struck the ground. So they kept batting the 
ball high up into the air and overtaking it before it could reach the 
ground again. After playing thus for long hours, each would re- 
turn to his own retreat beneath the bed under which he lived. 

This outdoor sport was indulged in by the twins for a long time. 
One day, on being tossed into the air, the ball at once took a course 
directly toward the lodge of their blind uncle, but the twins kept 
up with it, hitting it with their bats before it could touch the ground. 
They did not notice that they were approaching a lodge, hence 
they were greatly surprised to see it finally fall into the smoke 
hole of the lodge. They cautiously approached the lodge and, peer- 
ing through the crevices in its bark walls, they saw their ball in the 
hands of a man with eyeless sockets. 

One of the boys said to the other, “Lo. Go in, and get the ball,” 
but the other replied, “I fear him. You go.” Finally they entered 
the lodge together to ask the man to give them back their ball. 
As they drew near the man, he said to them: “Do not be afraid 
of me. Fear not; I am your friend. It is I who have caused you 
to come here to my lodge. By sorcery I caused your ball to fall 
into my hand. Indeed, IT am your uncle, your mother’s brother. 
I should very much like to see you two, but you observe I have no 
eyes, so I can not do so.” At this the twins exclaimed together: 
“Oh! maternal uncle, how did you lose your eyes?” The uncle re- 
pled: “ Your grandmother, Gaho™dji’da’‘ho"k, overmatched me in 
sorcery, and asa penalty she took out my eyes, so I am blind.” The 
twins answered: “ Oh, uncle! we desire very much that you see us.” 
To this the uncle replied: “As it seems to be an impossibility for 
me to see again, it would probably be useless for you to wish me 
to see you.” But the twins said: “ We will try to make you able to 
see us.” ; 

With this remark the twins left their ball and their lacrosse clubs 
and went into the neighboring forest. They had not gone very far 
before they met Degens’gé (the Horned Owl). They asked him 
to lend them his eyes for a short time, promising to return them to 
him uninjured. Complying with their request on this condition, he 
removed his eyes and handed them to the twins; then he sat down 
to await their return. Delighted with their success, the twins has- 
tened back to the lodge to their uncle. Placing the borrowed eyes 
in his sightless sockets, they asked him whether he could see with 
them, whereupon he told them that he could see nothing. Disap- 
pointed with this result, the twins removed the eyes from their uncle’s 
head and returned them to the Degéfs’gé (Horned Owl) in the for- 
est, thanking him for his kindness. 

Going a short distance farther into the forest, the twins met 
Ke’k“howa (Barred Owl), whom they asked to lend his eyes to 
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them for a short time. He readily consented on condition that they 
return them within one day. So the twins soon had his eyes, which 
they carried back to the lodge as swiftly as their feet could take 
them. But after inserting them into their uncle’s eyeless sockets, 
they were again disappointed to hear him say: “ It is indeed too bad; 
I can not see anything with them.” So removing the eyes, the twins 
carried them back to Ke’k’*howa, whom they thanked for his kind- 
ness. 

The twins were not to be easily defeated, however, in their pur- 
pose, so they went still farther into the forest. There they met 
Odonnyon’da‘ (the Eagle), and they at once asked him to lend them 
his eyes for a short time. The Eagle readily consented to part with 
them for a day, and in a moment the twins were hurrying homeward 
with them. After they had placed these in their uncle’s sockets he 
told them that he could not see things clearly, merely faint outlines 
of them. So once more they removed the eyes and gratefully re- 
turned them to the Eagle. 

Not to be thus baflled in the attempt to enable their uncle to see 
them, one of the lads proposed to the other that each lend their 
uncle an eye from his own head. To this proposal the other readily 
consented. Each of the lads having removed one of his eyes, the two 
started for the lodge of their uncle. When they reached his side 
they placed the eyes in their uncle’s head, who at once exclaimed 
in delight: “Oh! I can see. Oh! I am so glad to be able to see you 
two, my nephews.” Then, after taking a glance around the lodge, he 
returned the borrowed eyes to his wonderful nephews, who said 
to him: “ We will now go away to get back your own eyes; so be of 
good cheer for a short time. We start now.” 

But their blind uncle replied: “ Knowing what I do, it seems 
impossible for you two lads to accomplish your purpose. So take 
courage and be brave.” Then, after a moment of silence, he added 
by way of advice: “ Remember this: My eyes are partly bloodshot, 
and they are attached to the swaddling wrappings of a female 
child, who is still fastened to a cradle board, and whom they serve 
as breast ornaments. The lodge in which this child may be found 
has a fox skin as its clan mark and stands far away in cloud- 
land. And, my nephews, no one can enter that land unseen by the 
sleepless eyes of the grim warder, who is called Hane’hwa’,*** and 
who on the approach of a stranger gives the alarm by three terrific 
shouts. So have courage, my nephews.” 

Undaunted, the lads left the lodge, and going to a neighboring 
swamp they set to work industriously collecting a vast quantity of 
swamp grass, which they placed on a large pile. When they had 
collected a sufficient quantity they set the pile on fire, and when 
the flames leaped the highest the lads, casting themselves into their 
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midst, were borne aloft on the huge billows of smoke, which mounted 
ever higher and higher, and were soon in cloudland, where they 
came down in the form of cinders. 

Then one of the lads called two mice, which he instructed to 
creep cautiously under the leaves, grass, and rubbish to a certain 
lodge having a fox skin for a clan mark, and to emerge from 
the trail as near the lodge as possible without being apprehended by 
the warder, Hane’‘hwa’. Then each lad entered one of the mice, 
and the two mice, burrowing along under the leaves and other 
rubbish, soon came out just where they had been directed to emerge. 
Notwithstanding their caution and ruse, Hane’‘hwa’ knew the pur- 
pose which the two mice had in coming, but before he could give 
the alarm one of the lads said to him: “ Keep silence. We will give 
you a quantity of wild beans if you consent to our request.” Believ- 
ing the lads to be harmless and to be on a mere sporting expedition to 
show their powers of metamorphosis, he readily consented to per- 
mit them unheralded to pass to their destination. 

Having thus easily passed the warder of the lodge of Ga- 
ho™dji’da“‘ho"k, the two lads, assuming the form and size of fleas, at 
once entered the portico or porch of the lodge, in which several of 
their aunts, sisters of their father, were pounding corn in wooden 
mortars with wooden pestles. As fleas the lads, unnoticed, quickly 
crawled up the legs of these women, and by vicious bites soon caused 
the corn pounders to fall to fighting among themselves, believing 
that they had been cruelly pinched by their mates. By crawling on 
and biting the legs of all the women the lads were able to make all 
of them fight. In fighting, the women, influenced by the orenda of 
the boys, employed their wooden pestles in striking their opponents 
on the head, fracturing their skulls. Thus, in a short time the 
women had destroyed one another. 

After all the women were either dead or stretched out unconscious 
with fractured skulls, the lads cautioned the warder, Hane“‘hwa’, 
not to inform Degiyané’ gen‘, their father, what he had seen them do, 
should he come there inquiring about his sisters. They told him to 
sing for their father the following song: 

Yeherné™né ho skahetchon@ oti? sén. 
Ocké née né ho’ skahetchona@ ott” sén. 


The warder consented to do what his boy friends had asked him to 
do. Thereupon the lads quickly entered the lodge to which was 
attached the fox skin clan badge. They soon found the cradle 
board on which was fastened the female child, even as their uncle 
had told them, but they were greatly astonished when they saw that 
the eyes of many persons adorned the swaddling clothes (wrap- 
pings). Quickly but carefully examining these eyes, which served 
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as the breast ornaments of the child, they soon found the eyes of their 
uncle, which were partially bloodshot. When they had secured 
these they removed also the others, in pairs, and, tossing them up 
into the air, said to them: “ Return to the place whence you were 
taken by stealth.” At once these eyes took flight and returned to 
their owners. After killing the female child and compassing the 
death of the treacherous Hane“hwa’, the lads started for home with 
their uncle’s eyes. 

When the boys reached the point whence they must descend they 
assumed the size and form of fleas, and, using the seed heads of the 
dandelion as parachutes, they easily floated down from cloudland 
to the earth. Going directly to the lodge of their uncle, they re- 
turned to him his eyes. He was delighted beyond measure when he 
found that his nephews had been successful in their expedition and 
had so speedily brought back his eyes. 

The lads had killed the baby in cloudland by means of potent 
drugs given them by their uncle while they were still on the earth. 
Berane! starting their uncle had told them not to fail to put this 
deadly drug on the baby, for he knew that the child was the life 
itself of the great witch, Gaho™dji’da’‘ho"k. Through its death the 
witch herself necessarily died, because the child was her life, not her 
baby, as it appeared to be. Thus, Gaho™dji’daho"k was destroyed 
and the young deanod’do” man at last was revenged on her, partly 
through the potent orenda of his nephews and partly by means of 
the potent “medicine” with which he had armed them before they 
had started on their expedition into cloudland. 


115. Tue Lecenp or THE Misocamist 


In ancient days, it is said, there lived a good mother and her son 
in a lodge that stood alone. Now, the son was a very successful 
hunter; in the chase of all kinds of game animals he had no com- 
petitor. The possession of an overflowing larder and of rare and 
excellent furs and skins gave him an enviable prestige among his 
people. 

Tt was natural among a hunter people that the prowess of the 
young man in the chase should make him an attractive figure in the 
eyes of all the mothers among his people who had marriageable 
daughters. So these thrifty mothers urged their daughters to make 
the usual marriage bread and to go to his lodge with proposals of 
marriage. Each of these obedient daughters would say: “ Indeed, 
1 believe that thou and I should marry.” This was the address 
made to the young man after the young woman had set her basket of 
marriage bread before him, seated, to receive her. In replying, the 
young man would say to each: “In so far as I am concerned it is my 
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settled purpose not to marry anyone, as I have no desire to do so.” 
Thereupon the young woman, having failed in her suit, would re- 
turn to her home. 

This pursuit of the young man by the marriageable daughters of 
the community continued for many seasons. As each maiden came 
with her proposal of marriage the youth invariably made the same 
answer. During all this time his mother continued to remonstrate 
with him on account of his firm resolution not to marry, telling him 
repeatedly that it was a well-known fact that one who acted as he 
was doing would surely be punished for his attitude by some great 
calamity. He refused, however, to listen to her remonstrances. 

Now, it was his custom to go every autumn to hunt in the forest, 
and he would return home with great quantities of venison and other 
meat, and furs and skins. All the people who had none of these 
things came to the lodge where the mother and son lived together 
because they wished to trade for some of the meat or for some of 
the furs or skins, each one bringing therefor something of value. One 
would bring a bracelet, saying: “ For this cut me off a small portion 
of meat of the bear, of venison, or of some other kind.” Another 
would bring a burden strap, saying: “ For this give me the skin of 
a beaver, or a small portion of bear’s meat, for I have come to buy.” 
This trading continued for some years, and all kept saying of the 
young man: “ He is indeed immune to adverse orenda.” 

After a while another autumn came, and again he started alone on 
a hunting trip into the forests where he knew game was always 
abundant and in which it was his custom to camp for the season. 
Having reached the place where his hunting lodge stood, he pro- 
ceeded at once to repair it and to supply it with suitable fuel and 
other necessities. Then he went forth to hunt, as was his custom. 
He was very successful, returning every day to camp with the game 
he had killed. 

After a certain number of days thus spent he lay down one night 
to rest,as usual. But in the middle of the night it so happened that he 
moved about in his bed, and he was greatly surprised by feeling what 
seemed to be a woman lying beside him. No one had ever slept 
with him before, man or woman. Thereupon the surprised misoga- 
mist said: “Lo, who are you?” The young woman, for such she 
was, in a fascinating voice which thrilled the heart of the young 
man, replied: “Oh! I desired to visit the place where you are only 
because of the love which I have for you.” Saying this softly, she 
threw her arms around his neck and fervently embraced him. He 
remained perfectly quiet, making no protest against the fondling of 
the beautiful maiden. Without further ceremony the young woman 
joyously exclaimed: “ Come now! let us two go to sleep again.” But 
the young man lost consciousness at once, and the last thing he re- 
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membered were the words of the young woman. It was after the 
dawn of day that he awoke. Uncovering his head, he found that 
he was quite alone, and that, in fact, the young woman was not any- 
where around. He was greatly astonished at what had happened, 
and said to himself in wonder: “ What is this that has befallen me? 
Now, indeed, has come to pass perhaps what my dear mother has 
been saying to me, for has she not kept telling me that I would be 
punished sooner or later for my unreasoning attitude toward those 
who have desired to marry me. Now I shall start for my home, for 
I am seized with fear.” 

He set to work at once making up his pack and putting the lodge 
in order for his departure. When he had completed his prepara- 
tions he started for home. 

At the end of the day’s journey he camped for the night in the 
place where he usually stopped for this purpose. After kindling a 
hot fire in the temporary shelter he set to work warming some pieces 
of cold meat which he had brought with him, and then sat down to 
eat his supper. When he had finished his meal he made ready to 
rest for the night. It was quite dark, for the evening was then far 
spent. As he sat resting he was suddenly surprised to hear noises 
that seemed to draw nearer and nearer. He could plainly hear the 
sounds, sa’, sa’, sa’, and also sounds caused by the moving aside 
and breaking of sticks and small twigs, and the branches of trees 
falling. Seized with a great fear, he at once added small dry sticks 
to the fire, which blazed up, giving a great light, which enabled him 
to see whether anything was approaching his shelter. Suddenly he 
saw standing at the end of the illumined space a very large woman. 
After a moment’s hesitation she came up to the opposite side of the 
fire and, addressing the now thoroughly frightened young man, said: 
“Tt is just this: I have come here with the desire. that you should 
give me a portion of meat.” To look at her one would have thought 
that she was in all respects a human being, as she stood gazing toward 
the youth. As quickly as possible he took from his pack a quarter of 
meat, which he heaved over the fire toward the woman, who caught 
it. Then she began to eat it, while the blood dripped down on her 
breast and over her garments. Thus she ate up a quarter of meat. 
When she had finished she said: “ The only thing for you to do is to 
return to this place in the autumn, when the season changes again.” 
So saying, she turned at once and started away, leaving the young 
man more astonished than ever. Soon she was lost to view in the 
darkness. 

Thereupon the youth was seized with great fear, and he kept say- 
ing to himself: “ Now indeed has been fulfilled the saying of my 
dear mother; I am suffering the penalty which she told me would 
befall for my. refusal to marry some of the marriageable daughters 
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of my people. But with it all, I think that when I have returned 
home I shall not relate what has befallen me on this trip. Moreover, 
in case some shall say to me, ‘ Let us marry,’ I will consent at once.” 
Of course he did not fall asleep during the entire night. Very early 
in the morning he ate some cold meat, and then taking up his pack. 
he started for home. Having arrived there, he hung his pack on 
the wall of the lodge. His mother said: “I am thankful for this.” 
Noticing a changed expression on his face, she said to him: “Lo, 
pray what has befallen you, since you have returned so soon after 
your departure?” The son replied: “ Something unusual happened, 
it would seem. I became homesick; this is the reason that I returned 
home at once.” 

During the time that the son was away hunting many women 
visited the mother, who were continually asking her consent to a 
marriage with him. So now the mother said to him: “I will tell 
you that three maidens paid me visits, who proposed marriage with 
you; these maidens you know well, as they are the three who have 
been the most insistent on marrying you. So now it is for you to 
choose which of these three, or if not one of these, then whom are 
you willing to marry? I do not know what may happen should 
you again find it impossible to consent to marry one of these 
maidens.” At once the son replied: “I will consent to taking one 
of these maidens in marriage. I will marry without further ado.” 
He then informed his mother which of the maidens he would marry, 
for he well knew the names of all those who had come to his mother’s 
lodge with their baskets of marriage bread. This answer greatly 
pleased his mother, who said to him: “It is indeed the right thing 
for you to do, for many women have come here to ask you to marry 
them. Now I will bring here the chosen one.” So saying, she went 
at once to the lodge of the maiden of his choice. 

On entering the lodge of the maiden she greeted her and her 
mother, and, after informing them of the purpose of the visit. said 
to the former: “I have come after you to bring you to our lodge 
and fire. My son has consented to marry you; so you will accompany 
me home, and you it will be who will dwell with her spouse’s 
people.” The maiden, agreeing to the proposition, said: “So let it 
be; I am willing to marry him.” Thereupon the two returned to 
the lodge of the mother of the young man, the misogamist. They 
reached the lodge, and, on entering it, the mother said to her son: “I 
have brought with me her who is my daughter-in-law. Now I will 
speak a few words: Oh, my child! you must continue to love her; 
you must have compassion for her; never vex her in mind or body; 
never let it be said that you are one of those who kill their spouses. 
Some grasp them by the hair of the head to abuse them; never do 
you thus. I am through.” This speech she addressed to her son. 
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The maiden remained there one entire year, and she properly ful- 
filled the duties of a good wife. A little later she gave birth to a 
daughter. The child was very handsome, and she was also very large 
and healthy and strong. In all respects she was of the size and 
hardiness of a child who was large enough to be borne on the back 
in a cradle board. 

Now the time had arrived in which the men who were capable of 
doing so severally went out to their hunting grounds—autumn had 
come. One day the young man said: “ My dear mother, you will 
prepare provisions for a journey, for I am again going out to hunt, 
and I am thinking of having my wife accompany me, as the child 
is sufficiently strong and hardy to be borne on her mother’s back 
in a cradle board. I will bear by means of the forehead strap the 
provisions that we will take with us.” 

Then the mother proceeded to prepare the corn bread in the usual 
way, and the parched corn meal sweetened with honey or maple 
sugar. When the bread was cooked she removed it from the boiling 
water and set to work preparing the pack, in which she placed all 
the bread, making what was called a wrapped pack. When she in- 
formed her son that she had completed the task of preparing the 
food for the journey, he said: “ Tomorrow, very early in the morn- 
ing, we two will start on our journey.” 

Accordingly next morning the husband and wife set out. The 
wife bore their child on her back by means of the cradle board and 
forehead strap, and the husband carried the wrapped pack, contain- 
ing boiled corn bread and parched corn meal mixed with sugar and 
honey, by means of the forehead strap. After traveling all day, in 
the evening they reached a spot where it was the custom of the hus- 
band to camp for the night; this was a good day’s journey from 
their lodge. He set to work at once repairing the temporary shelter 
and kindling a large fire. Meanwhile the young wife warmed up 
some cold meat and the boiled corn bread which they had brought 
in the pack. Their evening meal prepared, the two ate heartily. 
When they had finished their supper they made ready a rude couch 
of bark and boughs on which they lay down for the night. The 
wife’s mind was contented. 

In the morning the husband rekindled the fire, and the wife 
warmed up more of the cold boiled corn bread. When they had eaten 
their fill the husband at once repacked their belongings. He also 
closed the temporary shelter in order to preserve it for their return. 
Then he said to his wife: “ Now let us depart. Our journey will 
require fully the time of the entire day, and we will arrive at 
my hunting camp in the evening.” As predicted, they reached their 
journey’s end as the sun was sinking low in the west. Its crimson 
rays shot upward through the treetops and along the western sky. 
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The husband quickly began to make his hunting lodge ready for 
occupation and also kindled a large fire. While the wife was warm- 
ing up the meats and the corn bread the husband kept on repairing 
the lodge by filling up the crevices with moss and replacing such 
pieces of bark as had fallen off. He desired to make the lodge warm 
and comfortable, especially on account of their baby. When it was 
too dark to continue his work the wife called him to their supper. 
They were happy and contented. After finishing their meal they 
prepared their rude bed and retired for the night. Before falling 
asleep the husband said to his wife: “Tomorrow I will go out to 
hunt again.” 

Next morning, as soon as they had finished eating breakfast, the 
husband said to his wife: “I am about to start out to hunt now, and 
you two will remain alone. Perhaps I may not return until just be- 
fore sunset. Of course, should I have very great success, I will re- 
turn home at once.” So saying, he left the lodge. Just before sunset 
he returned, carrying by means of the forehead strap the entire body 
of a fine deer. He set to work at once skinning the carcass. When 
this task was completed he quartered the animal and hung up the 
parts to cure, but not before he had selected some choice pieces for 
their supper. These the young wife quickly prepared, and they ate 
their evening meal in peace and quiet. The wife was, of course, very 
much pleased to have fresh venison to eat; she was indeed happy. 
Then they retired for the night and were soon asleep. In the morn- 
ing the husband again started out to hunt, saying to his wife: 
“ You two will remain at home alone,” assuring her that he would 
return as soon as he was successful in his hunting. 

Thus many days passed. The hunter was very successful in his 
hunting, always bringing home large quantities of venison, bear, 
moose, and elk meat and various other kinds of game. He and his 
wife had a great quantity of meat hanging around the sides of their 
lodge to cure, and also many fine furs and skins. 

Toward sunset one day the young wife went out of the lodge to 
procure fuel for the fire while the child lay asleep. As she was 
walking around, she heard sounds made by some one approach- 
ing through the woods; thereupon she hastily gathered an armful 
of wood and, quickly reentering the lodge, took a seat near her 
sleeping baby. In a short time, as she looked out through the open- 
ings in the forest, she saw suddenly a very large woman approaching, 
bearing on her back an unusually large child. At once she became 
fearful, exclaiming: “ What shall I do to save us? Perhaps we two 
shall now die?” So saying, she quietly awaited the coming of the 
strange woman. In a few minutes the latter entered the lodge and, 
standing in the dqorway, said to the frightened woman: “Do not 
have any fear of me, for I come with no ill feeling in my mind 
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toward you and yours; there is no evil in my mind, so, above all, 
do not fear me.” With these words, she walked to the opposite side 
of the fire and took a seat there. The young wife noticed that the 
two children were exactly the same size. Although the stranger kept 
comforting her by telling her not to be afraid, that she had not come 
to the lodge for any evil purpose, her hostess was so fearful that she 
made no replies, but she kept thinking: “ It is certainly unfortunate 
that my husband does not return at once. I wish he would come. 
This is ill-omened.” Meanwhile the strange woman continued to 
remain quiet. Looking at her face, one would think that she was 
human, although she was so tall and so stout that she appeared 
uncanny. 

Now there came sounds from a distance, as the sun was low in 
the west, and the expected husband returned home. He entered 
his lodge, bearing by means of the forehead strap the entire car- 
cass of a deer. He cast the burden down, giving merely a passing 
glance at the woman seated on the opposite side of the fire, with- 
out saying a word. The young wife then set to work getting his 
supper. When she had set the food before him he said to her: 
‘ “You would better give some food to the woman sitting on the 
opposite side of the fire.” His wife willingly obeyed this sugges- 
tion, carrying to her in a bark bowl a generous supply of food, and 
saying: “ This is for you to eat.” But the woman (or what seemed 
to be one) refused to accept it, answering: “I do not eat that kind 
of food.” At this the wife, of course, went back to her side of the 
fire. Her husband sat with his back toward the strange woman and 
studiously refrained from saying a word, but kept on eating. Ina 
few minutes the strange woman spoke, saying: “ He knows what 
kind of food I am accustomed to eat.” At once he rose, and, reach- 
ing up, took down a quarter of venison, which he threw over the 
fire back of him toward the strange woman. She caught this as it 
came to her. The wife was intently watching what was taking 
place. The stranger proceeded at once to eat the raw venison, and 
in a short time she had devoured the entire quarter. While eating, 
the strange woman kept saying; “Iam very glad indeed. My wish 
has been fulfilled, for I desired to come here on a visit.” When 
night had come and they were ready to retire to rest, the husband 
prepared his mat at the feet of his wife and child, while the strange 
woman and her child lay on the opposite side of the fire, which was 
the guest’s side according to custom. The young wife of the hunter, 
whe was thoroughly frightened, kept thinking: “I just do not 
know what may befall us that is untoward.” 

In the morning the husband arose, and having rebuilt the fire, 
his wife proceeded quite early to prepare breakfast for them. 
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When they two were about to begin eating the husband again took 
down a quarter of venison, which he threw over his shoulder across 
the fire to the strange woman, who caught it and began to eat it raw, 
the blood even dripping from her mouth, so ravenously did she eat. 
When they had eaten breakfast the strange woman said: “ Now, my 
wish has been fulfilled—my wish to visit this place.” All remained 
there in the lodge. After a while, however, the strange woman 
arose, carrying her child, and, walking over to where the hunter was 
seated, said to him: “Lo, take this child, for it is but your own 
child. Here it is.” Shrinking away, the husband drew back his 
hands, but the woman, preferring that he should have the child, gave 
it to him, so he had to accept it. Thereupon, the woman said, “I 
desired that he should just look on his child, and it was for this 
reason that we two came hither.” So saying, she returned to the 
opposite side of the fire, where she again seated herself. The hus- 
band sat still, holding his child, dubious as to its real character. 
After a while he arose, and going over to the place where the woman 
sat, on the opposite side of the fire, he gave the child back to its 
mother. Then returning to his own side of the room, saying, “I am 
‘now going out to hunt again,” he started from the lodge. 

In the meantime the two women remained in the lodge with their 
children of the same size. The strange woman said to her com- 
panion in a comforting way: “ You must not have any fear of me.” 
When her child fell asleep she laid it down on her couch and care- 
fully covered it with a skin robe. Then, turning to her hostess, she 
said: “T will fetch some fuel, because it is so difficult and trying for 
you at all times to have to bring it.” With these words she left the 
lodge in quest of wood. She was absent a long time, when suddenly 
there came a sound, da@—A, which drew nearer and nearer, as 
if one were dragging some great object along the ground. On look- 
ing out to see the cause of the noise, the hunter’s wife saw the 
strange woman approaching with a huge tree in her arms, which 
she threw down just outside the doorway; it was a whole dead tree, 
which was dry and hard. She proceeded at once to break up the 
tree, and when she had finished her task there was a great pile of 
wood—fuel for the lodge fire. The wife of the hunter was greatly 
astonished at the enormous strength of the strange woman, and she 
again was filled with great fear. Then the other woman, entering 
the lodge, said: “I have now supplied you with a quantity of fuel.” 
Thereupon, she seated herself on the opposite side of the fire. 

She had just taken her seat, when suddenly she arose, saying: 
“?A’ha‘! Now comes my husband trailing me. Have courage now, 
oh, my friend! and help me. Hasten! Be quick! Go cut basswood 
poles, three in number, and you must sharpen them. You must be 
quick about it, too, for if he shall overpower us we two must 
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perish.” The hunter’s wife ran out as swiftly as possible, and having 
cut the basswood poles and sharpened them, returned to the lodge. 
The other woman then said: “ You must harden‘*** their points 
in the fire by turning them over carefully; let them be burning. As 
soon as we meet at the doorway we shall fight, and we shall fight on 
the outside of the lodge. And, of course, there can be no doubt that 
he will overpower me, for he is very powerful. When he throws me 
and falls on the top of me, you must quickly take one of the burning 
poles from the-fire and thrust it in anum ejus, turning it around 
therein vigorously, and then withdraw it. You must quickly do like- 
wise with the other two burning poles. Thereupon, he will soon be- 
come weak, and then I shall overcome him. Just at present you must 
keep still and must watch carefully those poles, for they are our 
only hope of success. Now he is coming on the run close at hand. 
Have courage and aid me, oh, my friend!” 

The stranger had barely uttered these words when she and her 
husband met in a death struggle at the doorway of the lodge; they 
fought outside so as to have more room in their struggles. In a 
short time the man tripped his wife, and they fell to the ground with 
the man uppermost. At once the hunter’s wife swiftly ran into the 
lodge, and seizing one of the burning poles thrust it in anum ejus, 
and having turned it round and round violently a moment with- 
drew it. Then she did likewise as quickly as possible with the second 
and third burning poles. This terrible treatment had its effect, and 
in a moment the strange woman was able to free herself, and strug- 
gling from under her weakened husband she strangled him to death. 
All this time she kept saying to her friend, “ Have courage, oh, my 
friend! Stand near by and wait.” Then returning to the lodge, she 
said: “ Oh, my friend, I am thankful indeed that you have helped me 
in my trouble.” Having recovered her breath, she added: “ Now I 
will cast the body far away yonder, as far as one can see.” So say- 
ing, she dragged away the body of her husband, disappearing with 
- it in the distance; but it was not very long before she returned to the 
lodge, whereupon she said: “I have left the body far away. Now 
we two unfortunate ones—myself and my child—will return to our 
home, departing from this place. All that I desired was that she 
should see her father. I thank you for what you have done for us. 
Our kinsfolk dwell far away from here in the forests; thither we 
two shall return. Now we depart.” 

In a short time the strange woman and her child had disappeared 
into the forest. They had been gone a long while when the hunter 
returned to the lodge. He had nothing to say to his wife. There- 
upon she resolved not to tell what had taken place while he was 
away hunting until she reached home. At first the husband and 
wife did not converse at all. But finally the former said: “ To- 
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morrow we will start for home.” So the next day he made the neces- 
sary preparations for their journey, putting their belongings into 
two packs. When all was ready for their departure he placed the 
smaller pack on his wife’s back by means of the forehead strap, and 
the larger on his own back in the same way. Then they left their 
hunting camp for home much sooner than they had expected to do. 

They kept traveling the entire day, and when the sun was low 
in the west they arrived at the place where the hunter was accus- 
tomed to camp when making his hunting trips in past seasons. Here 
they kindled a fire, and warming up cold meat and boiled corn 
bread, they ate their meal and then retired to rest. Early in the 
morning, as soon as they had eaten their meal and repacked their 
belongings, they continued their journey, arriving just before sunset 
in the lodge of the husband’s mother. She was very thankful for 
the meat which they had brought home in their packs. 

It was not long after their return before the bride’s mother entered 
the lodge. After the usual greetings she said: “ Let us two revisit 
our own clan.” The bride answered: “So let it be; we may go as 
vou suggest.” They finally reached the bride’s former home, where 
her kinsfolk welcomed her. She then began at once to relate in great 
detail all that had befallen her during the time she had been absent 
on the hunting trip with her husband. Among other things she 
told them that her husband already had a child by some unknown 
mysterious being, whom he was accustomed to feed with raw meat; 
and that, when the strange woman had come to their hunting lodge, 
her husband did not share her couch, but that he lay alone at the 
feet of his wife and child. The young wife narrated, too, all that 
occurred in connection with the attack on his wife made by the 
strange woman’s husband at the doorway of the hunting lodge. 

When the bride’s kinsfolk had heard all these things they said: 
“Tt seems certain that he has begotten a child by 2 woman Genonsgwa 
(sometimes erroneously called “ Stone Coat”). You should separate 
from him lest you become enchanted by some evil power should you 
return to him again.” The bride and her child therefore remained 
with her own clan and kinsfolk, as they had advised her to do under 
the circumstances. This astonishing report soon spread among the 
tribe. All soon knew what had occurred on the hunting trip in the 
forest to the misogamist hunter and his bride. It produced a great 
sensation among the people. So it happened that all the women, as 
~ if by mutual consent, shunned the misogamist hunter, and would 
have nothing to do with him, privately or socially. This is what 
befell the man who was too proud and selfish to consent to marry 
any woman of his own people. Now, in so far as his standing is con- 
cerned, he is held as despicable beyond measure and of no account 
among men. 
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In the olden time there stood in a certain land a lodge surrounded 
by a dense forest, in which lived a very old man, his seven sons, and 
a daughter. The youngest son was very small, and he possessed a 
cur which was not larger than a gray squirrel and a very small bow 
and arrows to match it; the bow, it is said, was a half span in 
length. 

This small boy and his diminutive dog played together daily, 
hunting fleas around the fireplace. The cur would track a flea, and 
just as the flea would leap up from its hiding place the small boy 
would shoot it with an arrow from his diminutive bow. Thus he 
amused himself all day and far into the night. 

Now, the old man, the father of this family, forbade his sons from 
going to hunt in a certain direction from the lodge. In time, how- 
ever, the eldest son, wearying of this seemingly unreasonable re- 
straint, determined to hunt in the forbidden direction, in order to 
learn, if possible, what it was that caused his father to prohibit his 
brothers and himself from going into that region. So, following 
his resolve, he started for the region, but never returned home. Then 
the second son resolved to follow his elder brother, so he also started 
for the forbidden land; and he, too, never returned home. Finally, 
when six of the brothers had gone away and none had returned, 
the aged father said to his youngest son that he himself was going 
in search of his six lost sons. After carefully instructing his 
youngest son what to do for himself and his only sister in his ab- 
sence, he started away. He, too, failed to come back, and the two. 
young persons in the lodge became anxious about their own fate, as 
they were then dependent on themselves. 

At last the youngest, the seventh, son informed his sister that she 
and he would have to follow the path of their father. The time was 
winter, but they started, following the trail in a light snow. As they 
set out, the young boy, seizing his diminutive cur, dashed it against 
the ground, whereupon it immediately arose in the form of a very 
large dog. At this the boy sent the dog away, as it was of no 
further use to him. The brother and sister traveled the entire day, 
and when they were nearly famished with hunger they came to a 
lodge just as it was growing dark. In this lodge they found, to their 
great delight and comfort, embers still burning and befcre the fire, 
which was nearly out, a large piece of broiled venison still attached 
to the sticks and skewers. By adding fuel to the fire they succeeded 
in building it up so that it would last during the night. Having 
eaten the broiled venison, and being very tired, they lay down near 
the fire and were soon fast asleep. 

In the morning they ate the remainder of the venison and at once 
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resumed their journey. They had no provisions to eat on the way, 
but they traveled onward until the darkness made it difficult for 
them to proceed farther, when, tired, hungry, and ready to drop 
from exhaustion, they reached another lodge. In this they found 
dying embers and a substantial piece of broiled venison. As on the 
previous night, they rebuilt the fire, and when they had eaten the 
venison they lay down to sleep beside the fire. 

Next day the remains of the venison furnished their breakfast. 
Just before starting the boy found a flint and a stone ax, which he 
took with him. Toward nightfall a blinding snowstorm set in, but 
the little wanderers kept on their way. When it was quite dark they 
came to a rude covert formed by the interlocking of fallen trees, the 
united limbs of pine and cedar holding the snow in such wise as to 
form a very rude shelter. Under this retreat the two little wanderers 
found a place full of dry leaves. Outside of this shelter the snow 
had fallen to so great a depth that it overtopped their heads in many 
places. In this refuge they decided to remain for the night, although 
they had nothing to eat and no hope of getting anything. Nothing 
daunted by the cheerless prospect before them, the boy and his sister 
kindled a fire with dried twigs and other fuel. As soon as the fire 
began to radiate its heat a covey of quail came out from under the 
branches of the trees forming the shelter. The boy at once killed 
several of these, which he dressed and cooked for himself and his 
sister. After eating their supper the boy added to the fire enough 
fuel to keep it until morning; then they retired for the night, bur- 
rowing among the dry leaves, not far from the fire, for covering. 
Next morning the fire was built up again, after which the boy found 
and killed more quail for breakfast. After cooking and eating these, 
they awaited the abatement of the storm before starting out on the 
trail. 

During the day an old woman, who lived alone in the vicinity 
and quite aloof from her people, left her lodge to look for hickory 
bark to keep up her fire in order to prevent the cold from freez- 
ing her to death. Noticing smoke issuing out of a great bank of 
snow at some distance, she went to see what kept the fire from 
going out, and she was astonished to find the small boy and his 
sister. Moved with pity, the little old woman took the childreu 
from their uncomfortable place and brought them to her lodge, 
where she placed before them what little food she had. They 
ate their fill. The children were indeed very glad to be with a 
friend. The little old woman told them that she desired to have 
them remain with her as her own children. 

Next morning the little boy, having spat upon one of his arrows 
three times, cast it out of the lodge through the smoke-hole, saying 
to it: “Go thou, then, hunt for a deer and kill it for our food.” 
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Obeying him, the arrow flew out of the smoke-hole and disap- 
peared. After being absent for only a short time, it returned through 
the smoke-hole. The boy seized it, and, finding on it traces of 
fresh blood, he turned to the little old woman, saying: “ Oh, grand- 
mother! go out and look for the dead body of a deer; it lies not 
far from here.” Not far from the lodge she found, indeed, the 
body of a deer, which evidently had been recently killed. Hav- 
ing brought it to the lodge, she dressed it. Then she cooked some 
of the venison for herself and her adopted grandchildren, and 
while they were eating the little old woman continually uttered 
words of thanksgiving to the Master of Life*** because she was 
again able to eat venison. 

Every day thereafter, in the same manner, the boy sent out his 
arrow to hunt game animals for the food required by him and 
his little sister and their adopted grandmother. Sometimes the 
arrow would kill a bear, sometimes a deer; it killed game of all 
kinds, and the small family had plenty to eat and some to spare. 
in addition to their constant feasting. Thus they lived several 
years, and the boy grew to young manhood. During this time the 
youth did not go beyond the immediate neighborhood of the lodge 
in which he lived; and he had no friends except a certain young 
man, one of the people of the region, who came to see him fre- 
quently and who was his close friend. 

At this time the presiding chief of the settlement offered to give 
his comely daughter to the best bowman and hunter among the young 
men of his people. So he appointed a day when all the young men 
should go out to hunt deer and bear to provide a suitable feast for 
the occasion. Now the friend of our future hero came to the lodge 
to tell him of the occasion, but he did not tell him, however, that the 
prize for the winner would be the chief’s daughter; he merely asked 
the young man to accompany him as his partner. So they started out 
together to hunt, but they did not exert themselves very much in 
killing game animals. The young man with the enchanted arrow 
occasionally sent it out to hunt for them. When finally they resolved 
to start for home, the arrow had killed in all twenty-four deer,-so the 
share of each was twelve; but five or six deer apiece was the average 
of those who went out singly to win the prize for marksmanship. 
On the return of the hunters to the village they learned of the great 
success of the two youths who had gone as partners, and they could 
not repress a feeling of envy toward them. Notwithstanding the 
result of the hunt the chief said, still withholding his daughter from 
the winner: “T will fulfill my promise after we have made many 
feasts with all the deer which have been killed for this occasion.” 
Our future hero, however, still did not know what he had justly won 
as a reward of the efficiency of his enchanted arrow. 
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During the festivals the envious young men conspired to put 
this unsuspecting youth out of the way. In carrying out this reso- 
lution they invited him to accompany them to an island on which 
they assured him there was an abundance of game, and that they 
would return in time for the festivities on the morrow. So he con- 
sented to go with them to this place, in which they had agreed among 
themselves to leave him to die of hunger and exposure. On leaving 
the village they went to a large lake containing an island, from which 
the mainland was not visible in any direction. After landing on 
the island the party dispersed, ostensibly the better to hunt. Hav- 
ing previously agreed on their method of procedure, the conspirators 
waited until they saw that the youth had gotten some distance into the 
forest. Thereupon they returned at once to the landing place and 
stole silently away, leaving their victim to die from hunger or to 
be devoured by unknown monsters which, it was said, infested the 
island. 

Their intended victim kept on hunting, however, and finding only 
two partridges, killed them and carried them along with him. When 
it became so dark that he could not see, he returned to the landing 
place to seek for his supposed friends, only to find that they had gone 
off, leaving him to his fate. Seeking the tallest pine tree that he 
could find, the young hunter climbed very high, to a point where 
the limbs were closely interlocked. Having cut off a number of over- 
hanging branches, he placed them on the top of those on which he 
desired to rest, thus forming a fairly comfortable resting place. 
Seating himself on this perch of boughs, he soon began to doze. 

Some time during the night he was roused from his slumbers by 
the barking of dogs, which were following his trail. These belonged 
to a Son of the Winter God, who was hunting for human flesh to 
eat. Finally the dogs came up to the tree in which the youth was 
concealed, whereupon he threw down to them at once one of the par- 
tridges which he had been fortunate enough to kill. Seizing this, 
the dogs went off fighting for it. Shortly they returned to the tree 
and began to bay at him. At this he threw to them the other par- 
tridge, with the result that they again went off as before. Seeing the 
dogs eating what he believed they had treed, the Son of the Winter 
God called them off to another part of the island, and they did not 
return hither. 

In the morning the youth, descending from his lofty perch, went 
to the shore of the island at the point where the party had made a 
landing. Finding no boat there he struck his breast several smart 
blows, which caused his stomach to give up a canoe no larger than a 
plum pit, provided with a pair of oars. Several sharp blows on 
the diminutive canoe with his enchanted arrows immediately caused 
it to assume the proportions of an ordinary canoe. The same treat- 
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ment made the pair of oars assume the size of ordinary oars. Plac- 
ing his canoe in the waters of the lake and boarding it the young 
hunter soon rowed his way to the shore whence he had been kid- 
naped by the envious young men. On landing the young man drew 
the canoe ashore, and then striking it several sharp blows with his 
enchanted arrow, it quickly assumed its former diminutive size, and 
pe in like manner restored the pair of oars to their former dimen- 
sions, after which he swallowed them again. Thereupon he wended 
his way at once to his own home with his adopted grandmother. 

It was not long before it became village gossip that the young 
man had returned home. Then his friends sent for him, asking that 
he attend the shooting match and feast of venison given by the chief, 
whence he had been kidnaped and taken to the island to die. Not- 
withstanding this treatment, the young man consented to go to the 
chief’s entertainment. 

Now, the tutelar deity of the presiding chief was a hen harrier 
called ’nwe’’nw?t in the vernacular. This the chief caused to float 
in the air at double the height of the tallest tree, as the mark at 
which all must shoot who were invited to the feast.*?7 All the young 
men who knew the nature of the prize that the chief had offered 
as the reward for the best marksmanship kept shooting daily at this 
bird floating in the air; but they were all shooting to no purpose, 
for some of the arrows would not attain the altitude of the hen 
harrier, while others which did so flew wide of the target. 

Finally, the chief said to the Master of Ceremonies: “Now, after 
this, let each man try only once more and then let those who have 
failed to hit the target retire . . . from the group of candi- 
dates, and place them in a separate place from those who have not 
made this last attempt.” This was ordered, and as quickly as a man 
took his last shot he was placed at a distance from those who had 
not yet made the trial, lest some mistake be made and someone be 
unwittingly given two or more chances. Finally, when all the can- 
didates had shot, it was suddenly discovered that Djéngo’‘se‘ had 
failed to take his chance. All had failed before him to hit the hen- 
harrier hawk, so his friend urged him to make the attempt, but he 
as steadily refused, saying, “I do not want to kill it.” Notwith- 
standing his positive refusal, his friend placed his bow and arrow 
in his hands, and with Djéfigo’se‘ resting his hand upon it, he pulled 
the arrow to its full length and then let it fly. The arrow shot up- 
ward and transfixed the body of the hen-harrier hawk, which fell 
to the ground. Then the chief himself informed Djéigo”se* that in 
winning the contest for marksmanship he had also won his daugh- 
ter as the prize of the victor in this contest. 

Djéngo”se‘ informed the chief that he had not known until then 
that there would be a prize for the winner in this contest for marks- 
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manship, and that as he himself had been adjudged the winner of 
the contest and also of the chief’s daughter, he felt constrained to 
thank him for thus considering him worthy of these great honors. 
The chief replied by bidding him to repair to his lodge to claim 
his bride. This Djéngo’se’ did. 

When the competitors and suitors saw that Djéngo’se‘ had won 
the prize for which they had striven for so many days, they were 
greatly chagrined, and, moved by jealousy and malice, they went 
forth and secured the aid of sorcerers to compass the death of their 
more fortunate competitor. The sorcerers were asked to permit 
Djengo“se’ to live with his wife until the dawn of the following 
day, when a messenger of death should pierce his heart so that he 
should die. 

With a light heart Djéngo’‘se‘ repaired to the nuptial bed of his 
newly won spouse and they two were very happy. But at the dawn 
of day on the morrow he expired in his wife’s arms. Stricken with 
grief, the widowed bride, divining the cause of her affliction, went 
out of the lodge to see how near daybreak it was and lest her 
lamentations would disturb the repose of the spirit of her dead 
husband. She was not afraid . . . for she was alone in the 
yard adjoining the lodge. Presently she heard the door, which she 
had just closed after her, open, and looking back again she saw her 
husband come out of the lodge and walk briskly past her without 
speaking to her. At once she followed him as rapidly as she could, 
but she could not overtake him. She did not become weary in her 
pursuit, feeling no fatigue nor hunger. She kept up her pursuit all 
that night, all the next day, and all of the following night. Thus, 
for three nights and days she kept closely on the trail of her hus- 
band. He had, of course, outwalked her, and so she could not see 
him on the trail ahead of her. 

At dawn on the fourth day she suddenly came to a narrow passage- 
way *° in which stood two men, who accosted her, saying: “ What 
do you here? What brings you into this place, seeing that you are 
not dead? This is not the land of the living.” She quickly an- 
swered them: “I am following the tracks of my husband, which ap- 
pear to lead through this passageway; I am seeking him.” As they 
seemed to be not satisfied with her reply, she related to them in de- 
tail what had happened to her and her husband. When the men had 
learned her story they decided at once to aid her, for no one who 
had not seen death could pass without their permission freely given. 
They informed her that some distance farther on there was another 
passageway, guarded by two fierce panthers, which would rend her 
in pieces unless she was provided with the usual toll. So they gave 
her two roasted pheasants, of enormous size, saying: “ When you 
reach the next passageway throw one of these to each of the pan- 
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thers and you may pass safely through. When you arrive at the 
third passageway you will there find a man who will instruct you as 
to what you must do further to accomplish your purpose.” 

Taking the two pheasants and thanking the two men for their 
kindness, the woman again followed the trail of her husband. When 
she had gone a long distance she saw the couchant panthers guarding 
the way of death and the dead. Following the instructions of the two 
men, and throwing a pheasant to each, she quickly passed them. 
After following the trail a long time, she finally came to the third 
passageway. The man who guarded it said to her: “ What do you 
here? What brings you to this place, seeing that you are not dead?” 
She answered him: “I am following the trail of my husband. which 
leads through this passageway.” Then she briefly related to him 
the events which had caused her to undertake the journey hither. 
The warder replied: “I will assist you in recovering your husband. 
You must take with you this gourd. which is closed with a tendon, 
for in this receptacle you will have to bring back the soul of your 
husband, carefully shut up. You must take also this small gourd 
bottle, which contains the fat or oil of man; you must take it with 
you for you will need it. When you reach a very large strawberry 
field stretching on both sides of the path, you must rub some of this 
oil on the palms of your hands. In this field you will see an elderly 
woman picking berries; she is the hostess of this country, and she 
will aid you in all things, telling you just what to do. After anoint- 
ing your hands with the oil you must hold them up with the palms 
turned toward the berry picker. Now start on your way.” 

With a light heart the woman again took up the trail of her hus- 
band, with the firm resolve to follow the instructions of the warder 
of the last passageway. Finally she reached the large field of straw- 
berries, and taking oil out of the small gourd bottle and rubbing it 
on the palms of her hands, she held them up toward the elderly 
woman, whom she hailed in a loud voice. The woman, who was 
picking berries, heard her call and stood attentive until the other 
woman came up to her, whereupon she said: “ What do you here, 
seeing that you are not dead?” Answering the Mother *** of Ghosts, 
the woman said. “ I come here seeking my husband, whose trail comes 
into this place,” and so saying, she gave the two gourds to the Mother 
of Ghosts. The latter replied: “I will put your husband into this 
empty gourd bottle, so that you may take him back with you. Come 
then to the lodge.” The widow followed the elder woman to her 
lodge, which stood a short distance from the field of strawberries. 
When they reached it the elder woman concealed her guest under 
some bark in one corner, at the same time saying: “ Now, keep very 
quiet, for all the people come here to dance every night, and they 
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will flee from me should they discover that you are here.” So the 
woman lay quiet under the bark cover. 

When night came the approaching whoops of the gathering 
ghosts could be heard. Finally, one by one they began to enter the 
lodge of the Mother of Ghosts. At once the hostess began to sing 
and to beat on the drum used in the Great Feather dance. Then the 
concealed guest heard the ghosts begin to dance. The ghost of her 
husband, however, had not yet entered the lodge. When they had 
danced through a number of songs there was a short recess, to give 
the dancers an opportunity to rest and to readjust their apparel and 
ornaments. At last, the hostess asked the bystanders: “ Where is the 
newcomer?” ‘They answered that he was outside of the lodge, being 
still bashful among so many strangers. The hostess then said: 
“ Bring him into the lodge; let him, too, dance and be merry.” So 
they persuaded him to enter the lodge, and when the hostess again 
began to sing and beat the drum he joined in the dancing 

After dancing a short time the dancers, sniffing the air, said: 
“What now? We smell the odor of a human being!” At once they 
started to flee from the room, but the hostess chidingly said: “Oh, 
pshaw! It is only I that you smell, for I am now getting very old 
again.” So they did not leave the room, but began to dance again. 
When the ghost of the newly arrived husband approached quite 
close to the hostess, she attempted to grasp him, but he deftly eluded 
her hand, and the dancers all fled from the room. But the hostess 
remonstrated with them, saying: “ Oh, pshaw! It is only I scratch- 
ing myself. Why do you flee from me?” 

The ghosts were finally persuaded to reenter the lodge and re- 
sume the dance. Before long another opportunity presented itself, 
and the hostess succeeded in seizing the ghost of the newly arrived 
husband, while all the other ghosts escaped from the room. Quickly 
uncorking the gourd bottle, the hostess soon compressed the ghost 
therein, and securely closing it with its tendon stopper she called 
the embodied guest from her place of concealment and hurriedly 
gave her the gourd containing the husband’s life, and also the small 
gourd which contained the oil of the body of man. Then she said 
to the now highly excited woman: “ Be you gone now! Be quick, 
lest they see you; the man at the first passageway will fully instruct 
you what to do to have your desire fulfilled. So go.” 

Hurrying from the lodge into the darkness the woman followed 
the narrow trail. When she reached the first passageway, its warder 
said: “When you arrive at your home stop up with fine clay the 
nostrils, the ears, and every other opening or outlet of your hus- 
band’s body, and then rub the oil of man over his body. When you 
have finished this task, carefully uncork into his mouth the gourd 
bottle containing his life, in such manner that his life can not escape, 
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but will reenter his body and so reanimate it again.” The embodied 
woman agreed to follow these instructions. Then the warder, giv- 
ing her two roasted pheasants, which were to serve as sops to the 
two couchant panthers guarding the middle passageway, wished her 
a safe and auspicious journey home, and bade her start. 

The woman thereupon departed from the first passageway, wall- 
ing as rapidly as possible. She hastened along until she came to the 
middle passageway. There she gave one of the roasted pheasants to 
each of the panthers, and, quickly passing through the passageway, 
continued her journey. Finally she came to the first passageway, 
through which she went, and then, after traveling for three days 
and nights, she safely reached home. 

Here she quickly prepared the body of her husband as she had been 
directed to do, filling every opening and outlet with fine clay mixed 
with deer fat to soften it, and then she carefully rubbed it with the 
oil of man. As soon as she had completed the preliminary work 
she carefully and anxiously uncorked the gourd bottle containing 
the life of her husband into the mouth of the body thus prepared. 
In a few moments she was elated to see her husband’s body come 
to life again. 

This experience rendered the body of the husband invulnerable 
to the spells and incantations of sorcerers and wizards. The faithful 
wife and her resurrected husband dwelt together in peace and health 
and happiness until, in the fullness of years, they died and went to 
the land of the Mother of Ghosts. 


117. Tue Lecenp or HopaprNon anp His Exper Sister 


It is said that once there lived together all alone in a very long 
lodge an infant brother and his elder sister. The only remaining 
fire burned at the end of the lodge. In this place for some years 
abode these two, undisturbed by any unusual event. 

One day the brother said to his sister: “Oh, elder sister! what 
truly is the reason that we two live here alone in a lodge which is 
so very long?” In answer his sister said: “ Indeed, we have been 
quite numerous in the not distant past; our relations, who have 
lived and are now dead, filled this lodge on both sides of the fire pits, 
to the doorways. The sorcerers have caused them all to perish; and 
this explains why you are called Hodadefion, for you are the last 
one not under enchantment.” 

It was evident that the young boy would become powerful in the 
exercise of orenda (magic power). It happened one day that he 
said: “ Elder sister, you must make me a bow and an arrow.” She 
had great compassion for him, so she answered: “Let it be so.” 
‘Then she made a bow and an arrow, using on them her best skill. 
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Having completed her task, she gave them to him. “Thank you, 
elder sister,” he said; “now I will hunt. Hereafter you and I will 
regularly feed on meat. Now I will go to hunt.” She said: “ Let 
it be so.” 

Then the boy went out of the lodge. His voice continued to break 
forth as he went murmuring right there round about the lodge. He 
did not go far away. In the evening he entered the lodge, saying: 
“Tfo, my elder sister, I come, having killed nothing. Tomorrow, 
very early in-the morning, you must arise and prepare food for me. 
Then I will go to hunt, for very early in the morning game wanders 
about in the clearings.” In the evening they became quiet and slept. 

At the dawn of day the boy spoke, saying: “ Elder sister! come 
now, arise. You must prepare food for me. As soon as I finish eat- 
ing I will go to hunt.” Arising, she prepared food, which was soon 
ready for him. As soon as he finished eating, he said: “ Now, elder 
sister, I will go to hunt.” “ Let it be so,” she said in reply, thinking 
that he would not go far away, as he was still so very small. 

He went out of the lodge early in the morning. After a long time 
his voice was no longer heard. Thereupon his sister went out, won- 
dering, “ Where has he gone?” She looked around, going from 
place to place, but nowhere was he to be found. Then she thought, 
“ He will get lost.”” Soon after she had reentered the lodge, the sun 
being nearly set, it happened that all at once a noise again arose, as 
if something had struck the door—then suddenly Hodadenon pushed 
his bedy against it and entered the lodge. He said: “ Elder sister, 
it is a fact that I have been to hunt for game. I have killed a some- 
thing, I know not what [it is]. Blacklegs, perhaps, it is called; . 
banded-tail, perhaps, it is called, this thing that I have killed. So 
to the spot you and I must go, and you must take along the ‘ burden 
cradle,’ for in that will the body be brought, as it is of great size.” 
“Let it be so; go on,” she said. “ You would better take the burden 
cradle,” he said again. “ Wah, I will carry its body easily,” she 
said. “ Wah, you must be very strong,” he replied. “Go; let it be 
so,” she admonished him. 

Then the two started. Having arrived at the place, he told her: 
“Right there I stood, and there it walked. Thus [I did] with my 
arrow, Saying, ‘87, s?, s?, st, stop thou, first.’ So it did stand, for- 
sooth. From here I shot, so that I hit it right in the center [of its 
body], whereupon it fell backward, saying, ‘da‘, da‘, da‘, da‘ Toward 
it I ran, erying, ‘Do not break my arrow that I prize so highly,’ 
while it rolled itself about in the dust.” While they slowly made 
their way along Hodadenon did not cease telling what had happened. 
At times his sister would say: “Come, go thou on.” Suddenly he 
said: “ Right there it lies. Do you think you can indeed carry it 
back?” “Wah,” she said, seizing it by the neck and starting home- 
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ward, adding: “Come; go thou on.” “Goh, it is true, thou art 
strong, elder sister,” he said. 

“What thing is it named, the thing that I have killed?” 
“ Djoqgweyani*? it is called,” she said. ‘“ Djoqgweyani is it 
named, elder sister?” he asked. “That is its name,” she replied. 
“Does it taste good?” he asked. “It tastes good,” she answered. 
“Dumplings are what it requires, for dumplings are what people 
put with it.” After reaching home she plucked the game, after 
which she “set up ” the kettle and put in dumplings [with the meat]. 
Constantly did Hodadefon stand around about the fire saying, “So 
it will indeed taste good to us?” “ Ho, it certainly does taste good,” 
she said. When it was done she removed the kettle [from the fire] 
and placed the mess on pieces of bark, and the soup and dumplings 
in a bark bowl. Then they ate. Hodadenon kept saying constantly, 
“Tt is so good, is it not, elder sister?” ‘Oh, yes! it is good,” she 
would reply. “ Djoqgweyani—is it not true that is the name of the 
thing I killed?” he would say. “ That is its name,” was her answer. 
When they finished eating, he said, “ Tomorrow again will I go to 
hunt. Then indeed a large game animal will I kill.” 

It was a usual thing in the evening that this boy did not go to 
sleep at once. Continually in the dark noises were heard here and 
there; then, again, under the bed these noises were heard. What he 
was doing was not known. So the elder sister said: “ My younger 
brother, what are you usually doing making noises in the dark, yes, 
even under the bed, for long periods; and, too, you go about laugh- 
ing?” “ Well,” said he, “I will tell you. It is this. I am engaged 
in hunting fleas. They are very palatable, tasting good to me. I 
have now told you. Whenever one escapes I laugh. So never 
ask me this again.” He added, “ Now again I will go to hunt.” “ Let 
it be so,” she said in reply. 

Thereupon Hodadefon went out. For a short time his voice was 
heard around about outside the lodge; then again nowhere was his 
voice heard by his elder sister. On going out of doors and looking 
around without finding traces of him, she reentered the lodge. Not 
very long after, all at once she heard approaching footsteps; then 
something struck the door, which opened, and there stood her 
younger brother, Hodadefion. He said: “ My elder sister, get the 
burden cradle right away; forsooth, I have killed a large animal, and 
you are not able to bring it without the burden cradle. I wonder 

_what the animal is called. Perhaps Baldheaded is its name; per- 
haps Snot-nose is its name; perhaps Tasseled-with-Hemlock-bough * 
is its name.” “Come, go on! let us go back there,” she replied. 
“But you will take the burden cradle,” he added. She answered: 
“Oh! I am fully prepared to bring it. Go thou on, Let us then 
start.” 
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Thereupon the two started. She followed him a long distance, 
when at last he stopped and she did likewise. He said: “ Right 
here I stood when suddenly yonder there walked a very large animal, 
and when I said, ‘ 7¢7, tci, tect, tei, tei. Stop thou first.’ Just this 
way [indicating] I did with my arrow. I shook my arrow. The 
animal stopped. Then I said, ‘ What, indeed, is thy name? Bald- 
head, it may be, you are named; Snot-nose, it may be, you are 
named.’ Then I shot it there so that the arrow fixed itself just in 
the center of the body, making it fall backward, saying [with its 
wings] du, du, du, du; it fluttered loudly its wings as it fell back- 
ward. Thereupon then I ran thither, saying as I went, ‘ Do not break 
my arrow’; which I prize so much. Then T went near the place 
where it lay. So right there it lies.” 

Hodadefion then asked: “Gwe. What is its name?” She replied, 
“O’soont it is called.” Seizing it-by the neck and throwing it on 
her shoulder she started homeward bearing the body, and said: 
“Come, go thou on; let us go home.” So they started homeward. 
They had not gone far when he said: “ O’soont, is it not the name 
of what I have killed?” “That is it,” she said. Soon afterward 
he again said: “ O’soont, is it not the name of what I have killed?” 
“That is it,” she again replied; “ go thou onward; so be it.” 

Once more they started forward. It was troublesome to answer 
him as they went along, for every little while he would stop again, 
saying: “ My elder sister, what is the name of what I have killed?” 
Her answer was always: “ O’soont is its name. Come, do you go on.” 
She became thoroughly provoked with him because at short intervals 
during the day he kept asking her the same question over and over. 

When finally they reached their home, he asked: “ Does it taste 
good?” She replied: “ Hoh, it tastes good. It must be accompanied 
with hulled-corn mush.” After plucking the animal and cutting it up, 
she boiled it in a kettle over the fire. While it was cooking she ex- 
claimed: “ Hoh, how fat it is,” for the oil came bubbling up in the 
kettle. Again Hodadenon stood around and kept saying: “My 
elder sister, does it taste good?” She would reply, “ Woh, it does, 
indeed, taste good.” Then she hulled corn and made meal, from 
which she prepared mush to go with the boiled meat. Having re- 
moved the kettle from the fire and skimmed off the fat, she mixed 
it with the corn-meal mush. Next pouring the meat into a bark 
bowl and the corn-meal mush into another, the sister said: “ Come 
now, let us two eat together.” While they ate the boy still kept 
saying: “ Elder sister, F do think that the thing I killed tastes good. ~ 
It is called O’soont, and it certainly does taste good.” They finished 
their meal, whereupon the boy said: “ Tomorrow again I shall go 
to hunt. This time perhaps I shall kill something which will indeed 
be much larger than what I have killed already.” Soon it became 
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night, and they lay down to sleep. But as for Hodadefion he spent 
the night going about hunting fleas, laughing when one would escape 
him. 

When morning dawned the boy said: “Come, my elder sister, 
arise now. The game animals habitually go about the open spaces 
very early in the morning.” The sister having warmed up things 
[to eat], they ate their breakfast. When they were through the boy 
said: “ Now I shall go out to hunt.” With these words he went 
out of the lodge. After going around the lodge murmuring for a long 
time, all of a sudden his murmurs ceased. He was now nowhere 
about the lodge, for he had gone to some unknown place. It was a 
long time before the sister heard the footsteps of a person who was 
approaching—the sounds, dih, dih, dih, dih. Again Hodadefion 
struck the door, making it fly open, at which the boy leaped into 
the lodge, exclaiming: “ Elder sister, let us go back right away. 
I have killed a very large game animal, but I do not know what 
animal it is. It may be that its name is Great Eyes; it may be that 
its name is It Has Two Long Ears; it may be that its name is White 
Tail. Now it is that you must take the burden cradle; otherwise 
you can not bear its body, for it is so great in size.” Answering, she 
said: “So be it. I will take the burden frame.” 

Then the two started, and having arrived at the place, the boy 
suddenly stopped, saying: “Just here is the place where I was when 
I was surprised to see this animal running along there. Only my 
arrow I held out and said to the animal, ‘7'ci, tei, tei, tei. Stop, first,’ 
and it stopped. Thereupon I asked it: ‘What is thy name? Per- 
haps Thy-Two-Eyes-are-Large is thy name; perhaps Thy-Two-Ears- 
are-Long is thy name; perhaps Thy-Tail-is-White is thy name?’ 
Then I shot, hitting the animal in the very center of its body. It ran 
along farther, and I pursued it. At a long distance from here I 
suddenly found its body lying there, with the arrow protruding 
very little, so deep had it penetrated into the middle of the creature’s 
body.” The two went on to the place where the game animal lay, and 
on reaching it, the boy said: “ Here it les.” His sister was surprised 
to see the body of a deer lying there, and she exclaimed: “ My 
younger brother, I am thankful that now you have killed a large 
game animal. I have been in the habit of pitying you, hoping that 
perchance by the risks you have taken you might grow up to be a 
good hunter. Now I think you are immune to the orenda (magic 
power) of the neogen, for you have killed an animal bearing this 
name.” In a short time the boy exclaimed: “Oh, elder sister! does 
it taste good?” She answered: “ Yes; indeed, it tastes good, and I 
shall now skin it.” When she completed this task she quartered 
the deer, after having cut off the legs, which she placed aside in a 
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pile by themselves. Then she proceeded to arrange a package of the 
meat on the burden cradle, securely binding it with cords of bark. 
Having finished her own load, she next proceeded to make a load for 
the boy of the four legs of the deer. Deftly fashioning a pack strap 
of bark, she fastened the load on his back, saying: “ Come now, you 
take the lead.” At this he started ahead, and kept on while she 
gathered up her utensils and made ready to follow. Her load being 
very heavy, she could hardly manage it. In order to get it on her 
back she had to place it first on a log, from which she was able to 
raise it to her back. Then, with the sister following the lead of her 
younger brother, both went along with their burdens. A long dis- 
tance was covered when she saw him sitting on a log with his burden 
resting on the log, too. He said: “I am resting because the load is 
so heavy. Come, do you also rest yourself here.” So, setting her load 
also on a log, she, too, rested. Again the boy asked: “ My elder sister, 
what is the name of the thing that I killed?” She answered: “ Ne- 
ogen is its name.” He asked: “ Does it taste good?” “ Hoh, it tastes 
good,” she replied, “if it is cooked in the right way. Come now, let 
us go on homeward.” Of course she helped him get his burden on 
his back. When she readjusted her own load, she followed her 
brother. On reaching home, she found that he forsooth had arrived 
there too. As she entered their lodge her forehead strap broke, let- 
ting her burden fall, with the sound, pumh/ It was very heavy. 

Unwrapping and untying the packages of meat, the sister hung the 
various pieces around the interior of the lodge; the meat. nearly 
filled the small room. Next she stretched the skin. For this pur- 
pose she made a large hooplike frame, telling the boy to watch her 
carefully while she did so. Then she attached the skin around the 
edges to this frame by means of bark cords. “In this way do people 
generally do this thing, which is called ‘stretching the hide,” said 
the sister, “and you must ordinarily do it in the same manner, for 
JT believe that you will live a very long time.” ‘So be it,” said the 
boy, “I will follow your instructions. Come now, do you prepare 
the food. J will try it to learn how good it is.” The sister answered: 
“So be it. I will make a dish of meat cut into small pieces boiled - 
down. I will prepare it.” So she set up the pot [over the fire] ; 
and around the place the boy hung, continually saying: “ Perhaps 
this will taste exceedingly good to us. It tastes good indeed, I sup- 
pose.” “Oh! it tastes good,” she replied. So things went on until 
the food was cooked, when the sister removed the pot from the fire. 
Then she put the meat into a bark bowl, and the soup also. The 
-deer’s liver had become by this time of the consistency of bread, so 
the brother and elder sister began to eat. While at their meal the lad 
exclaimed three times: “ Ho, my elder sister, what I killed tastes 
exceedingly good.” 
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When the two were through eating the boy said: “ My elder sis- 
ter, I shall now take a rest because I am tired out. Just now we 
have an abundance of meat.” Then he rested. Indoors he walked 
around, and indoors, too, he seated himself at times, and for a long 
time he went about hunting fleas. The sister went to fetch wood for 
fuel, taking the burden frame with her, so the boy was left by him- 
self. ; 
Suddenly he was startled by the sound of some one singing in the 
loft above: “ My younger brother, tobacco. Once more I want to 
enjoy a smoke, my younger brother.” .Climbing up into the loft, 
the boy was surprised to find a male person lying there, having a 
very large head and an enormous suit of hair. Hodadefion said: 
“ Gwe, what ails you?” The man replied: “ My younger brother, I 
desire to smoke. Yonder lies a pouch made of skunk skin; in it 
there is a very small quantity of tobacco and there is also a pipe.” 
Having found the pouch as said, Hodadenon took out of it a very 
small piece of tobacco; also a pipe. Next he proceeded to cut up all 
the tobacco, and kept saying, “I shall use it all, as it is my custoin 
to do, for it is abundant seemingly.” Having completed his prepara- 
tions, he took from the pouch the fire flint and the punk, and struck 
off sparks that set fire to the tobacco. Then, placing the pipe in 
the man’s mouth, he said: “ Now you shall smoke.” Replying, “I 
thank you, my younger brother,” the man drew in the smoke, and 
smoke settled all over his head. Thereupon mice in large numbers 
came out of his hair because of the tobacco smoke that settled into it, 
Hodadefion then ran away because he was choking with the smoke. 

Just then his elder sister returned and said in a loud voice: “* What 
are you doing? What are you doing?” Hodadefon replied evasively : 
“My elder sister, what is the reason that you have not told me that 
a man lay in the loft who is your elder brother? You have con- 
stantly said that we two were alone, and that that was the reason 
IT am called. Hodadenon.” The elder sister replied: “ The reason 
why I have not told you before is because you are inattentive.” The 
younger brother answered: “TI cut up the tobacco because my elder 
brother kept saying that he desired to smoke, and I used all of it, 
for there was only a very small piece left, and it would seem there is 
an abundance of tobacco growing. As soon as I placed the pipe in 
his mouth he drew in the smoke and blew it out, whereupon his hair 
became filled with the smoke and many mice came forth from it. 
The room was filled with smoke. I was choking from the effects of it 
when I descended from the room. That is what you heard and led 
you to say that I was doing mischief.” 

The sister retorted: “I do say that you are careless and inattentive. 
You used up all the tobacco. At all times it was my habit to scrape 
only a very small quantity, which I put into his pipe, and he would 
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smoke. The times that he smokes are a year apart. But now you 
have used all the tobacco. This is the reason that I say you are 
careless and inattentive. Moreover, you have killed him, for I think 
there is no more left of that on which he must live.” Hodadefion 
answered : “ How far away is the place where that thing abounds?” 
She replied: “ It is distant.” He persisted: “ Come, tell me in what 
direction it grows.” She answered, “It is of no use for me to tell 
you. You could never have the power to accomplish the task of 
getting some.” “ Gwi‘/” he exclaimed; “ you seem to have a great 
contempt for my ability. Come, tell me, please.” Thus they spent 
the entire day disputing about the matter. The sister kept on saying: 
“Tt is of no use for me to tell you.” 

Finally the lad stopped talking. It was a long time before the 
elder sister spoke again, saying: “ Now my mind is troubled. I shall 
now tell you and make you understand, too. Look at this lodge of 
ours, which is a long lodge. It was full of our kin and relations, 
who are no more. Your brothers were many. They have all been 
lost in the region where the tobacco abounds. That place is full of 
what are called female sorceresses. So it is impossible for you to 
accomplish the task of getting the tobacco. The lad replied: “So 
be it. I shall make the attempt. I shall succeed in this matter, as 
is known [that I can]. Just look at what I can do; no matter how 
dark it may be I can slaughter the fleas, a task which no one else has 
been able to do.” The sister responded: “ Do the best you can.” To 
this the lad said: “Tomorrow you must prepare provisions for me; 
T shall start then.” At once she began preparing food for the jour- 
ney. The lad added: “ You must make me a pack—one that is called 
a wrapped bundle.” So she made such a bundle and placed meat 
and bread in it. In the morning the two arose, whereupon the lad 
said: “TI shall start. You and I are now to eat together for the last 
time.” When they had finished their meal the sister exclaimed: 
“My younger brother, do your best.” 

Then he set out on his journey. Around the lodge he walked with 
his pack, murmuring as he went from place to place. Thus he spent 
the day. In the evening he reentered the lodge, with the words: 
“ Oh, elder sister! I did not start. Tomorrow, I think, I shall surely 
start.” So saying, he laid his pack down. In the morning he said: 
“My elder sister, I am about to start. You say that the path leads 
directly south?” She replied: “That is what I have said. In 
certain places there are yet visible spots where fires have been 
kindled and where forked rods or crotched sticks are set in the earth, 
on which are fixed pieces of bread which are of many degrees of 
staleness. You also shall affix bread there to such rods. Such is the 
custom.” “2 The lad replied: “So be it. You shall be suddenly 
startled; the ashes where you have kindled a fire shall be scattered 
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because a measure of tobacco will fall there, causing the ashes to fly 
up. Then you shall think that I am still alive. I believe this shall 
come to pass.” 

Taking up his pack, the boy said: “ My elder sister, I am start- 
ing—you say that the path leads directly south?” She replied: 
“That is what I said.” Thereupon he went out of the lodge. For 
a long time she heard his voice around the lodge, as he went about 
murmuring. After that she heard it no more. Then she said: 
“ Now, I suppose he has started. Oh! he is to be pitied, for he will 
become wretched. It is doubtful whether we shall ever see each 
other again.” The lad followed the path, and in the evening he 
suddenly came to a spot where it was plain that fires had been 
kindled and people had spent the night. The remains were of 
many times. Having decided to spend the night there, he kindled 
a fire, by means of which he warmed the bread and the meat which 
he took out of his pack. When he had finished his meal, he was 
startled to see near by forked or crotched rods set in the ground, on 
some of which were fixed pieces of bread, and on others pieces of 
meat. These had been there for widely varying periods. At this 
sight he exclaimed: “Oh, how wretched did they become! Those 
persons who have left these remains are indeed all dead, and they 
were brothers to me. So I, too, shall do the same thing.” Then he 
set up in the ground a rod with a crotch, on which he fastened a 
piece of bread among the other fragments of all ages—some of them 
quite old. Then he lay down and went to sleep, with his body sup- 
ported against his pack. In the morning, finding everything as it 
should be, the lad said aloud: “I am thankful that I am still alive. 
My elder sister said indeed that it was doubtful that she and I 
would see each other again, because the path I must follow passes 
through all manner of difficulties.” 

Having said this, he set out along the path. When he had gone 
a long way he was startled to hear at some distance the sound, “ do’, 
do’, do’, do’,” which one would suppose was made by a woodpecker 
loudly pecking on a great hollow tree. Going to the tree whence the 
noise came, he saw fluttering from place to place and pecking holes 
in the trunk a cuckoo of enormous size. A sight that caught his 
eye and conveyed a more serious warning was the great number of 
arrows stuck in the tree near the spot where the cuckoo was fluttering 
about. He concluded that these arrows had belonged probably to 
those who had been his brothers, and that therefore this bird was 
possessed of great orenda (magic power), which it exerted with evil 
purpose only. Thereupon the lad exclaimed: “ It shall see its doom, 
for now I will kill it.” Aiming at the cuckoo, his arrow struck in the 
very center of its body, whereupon it began to beat with its wings 
against the tree to which it was pinned. 
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Thus leaving the bird, the boy went on until evening, when he 
again came to a spot where there were still traces of the former fire- 
place. There he stopped for the night. After taking his pack from 
the forehead strap and laying it aside, he kindled a fire, by which he 
warmed up the meat and the bread he had brought. When he fin- 
ished his meal he set up a forked or pronged rod to which he fastened 
a small portion of bread. The spot was literally covered with rods 
carrying bread of all ages, which had been set up by persons at 
widely varying times. Having completed his offering, the boy re- 
tired for the night, resting on his pack. Soon he began to be - 
troubled with dreams, so that he rolled and tossed from side to side 
and could not sleep. 

Suddenly he was startled by the barking of a small dog, which had 
a very shrill bark, such as he had never before heard. The sound drew 
nearer. The night was very dark. Quickly arising and taking with 
him all his things he ran toa near-by stream and ran up the trunk of a 
tree that slanted far out over the water. In a short time he became 
suddenly aware from its barking that the dog was near and that it 
was rapidly coming nearer still. When the animal was very close 
the boy heard the sound of rattles [of deer knuckles] and a woman’s 
voice approaching, too, saying to the dog: “ Do your best, my slave. 
Just leave me the head of Hodadenon.” Now he was startled by the 
barking of the cur directly under the tree in which he was seated. 
Carefully fitting his arrow, he released it, whereupon the arrow flew 
with the sound “thwm/” and he heard the cry of the cur, “kwén‘’, 
hwén’, kwén’, so he knew that he had struck it. There the woman 
turned back, saying: “Aha! It is true, I think, as all people 
are saying, that Hodadefon is without a peer in sorcery.” 

In the morning the lad descended from his perch on the slanting 
tree and went to the place where lay the cur, stark dead. The arrow 
had struck the body fairly in the middle, where it still remained. 
He drew his arrow out of the dog’s body, when he suddenly found 
that there was a very small knuckle rattle tied to its neck. Having 
removed this rattle bell, he cast the body of the dog, which was 
indeed very small, into the water. In doing this he remarked, 
“Now will begin the period in which my mind is to be disturbed 
by serious difficulties, it would seem. I think those women whose 
minds are evil do not live far from here.” So saying, he started on 
his journey. ‘ 

The lad had not gone far when all at once he saw a man coming 
toward him. As they met, the stranger said: “I am thankful that 
you are in health and peace, Hodadenon.” MHodadefon answered: 
“Tt is true in the terms of your greeting to me. It is now my turn. 
too, to greet you. I am thankful that you are well and in peace.” 
The man replied: “This is certainly the truth.” Then the two 
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smiled, and one asked: “Is it not true that you and I are friends?” 
Whereupon the other answered: “Indeed it is the truth we are 
friends. Whence did you come?” Then the lad said: “ Ho, far 
from here have I come. Whence did you come to this place?” 
The stranger replied: “ I, this self of mine, came from far from here, 
and I have left no relations, and this is the reason why I am called 
Hodadefion (Sthodadenon ***). It is known that I myself am the last 
one. The lodge whence I came was very long and, it is said, was 
full of my relations, now dead, and of my own brothers. They were 
destroyed on the way to the place where dwell those women of evil 
minds. We are friends, so let us go together. You can aid me, 
and we shall be able to rob them of tobacco.” The stranger’s answer 
was, “ Be it so,” whereupon the two at once started off along the 
path. 

After going a long distance they found the remains of a fire; 
there they stopped for the night. As soon as they had warmed up 
bread and meat they ate their evening meal. When they had fin- 
ished eating the stranger said: “It is a fact that these portions of 
bread aflixed to the top of the rods are the cause or occasion for 
which all our kinsmen died. Moreover, it is for us to make this a 
feast of Reunion of the Living, which we must use ‘as the means of 
thanksgiving and prayer. We must make an offering of tobacco by 
casting tobacco on the fire. It is called the ceremony of making an 
offering of tobacco. I have tobacco with which to do this.” Hoda- 
defion answered: “So be it. How shall we do it?” The stranger: 
“All provisions that you have brought with you we must lay in a 
circle around the fire, and a portion we must place aside in the 
dark (i. e., conceal it).” Saying, “So be it,” Hodadefion began to 
take the things out of his pouch and to lay them in a circle around 
the fire. He also hid far away in the dark some meat and bread. 

Standing beside the fire and holding the tobacco from the pouch 
in his hand, he said: “Come now, listen to me, you, all kinds of 
animals and you, too, who have formed and made my life.” With 
these words he cast the tobacco into the fire, exclaiming: “ Now 
do you listen; now the smoke of tobacco arises. Moreover, he and 
I ask you to give us assistance, all of you who inhabit.the forests 
and who are immune to enchantment, and you who have made my 
life and that of my friend, who, too, has no relations left, and my- 
self who have no relations left, for which reason I am called Hoda- 
defion. We shall fetch all these from the place where they have 
perished. These are the things for which I pray. So thus we here 
fulfill our obligation by placing this tobacco in this place, and we 
have laid away food in the darkness.” Having completed this in- 
vocation, Hodadefon said to his companion: “Come, now, let us 
= : 


go.’ 
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At midnight the two started and had gone very far when daylight 
came. As they traveled they suddenly heard ahead of them the 
sounds “du‘’, du‘’, du‘’, du‘’.” Thereupon Hodadefon said to his 
friend: “Show your courage now, my friend. We have arrived, 
it seems, in the place where those who have evil minds dwell. Closer 
let us go.” At last they reached the place in which the lodge stood, 
and they halted some distance from it. 

All at once they heard a man singing and beating a drum. As 
he sang, he said: “ Here I am making tobacco; here I am making 
tobacco; here I am making tobacco; he who has tobacco prepares 
tobacco.” Hodadefion said to his companion, “ Now is the time,” and 
his friend replied: “So let it be.” Then they two entered the lodge, 
where they came face to face with an old man, who held a mallet 
in his hand with which he was pounding the tobacco all over. He 
was so old that his eyebrows hung down far over his eyes. Hoda- 
defion said to him, “Oh, my uncle!” but he did not notice him and 
kept on pounding the tobacco. At this, Hodadefon, drawing his 
war club, struck him a blow on the. forehead, causing the blood to 
gush forth. After a long while the old man said, “Oh! I am sweat- 
ing,” at the same time wiping the blood off his forehead. Next, 
upraising his eyebrows and looking at them, he said: “Oh! my two 
nephews, you have now arrived. Take courage, my two nephews, 
because I myself am a slave working in tobacco.” Hodadefion an- 
swered: “I have come after tobacco and nothing else, because my 
elder brother, who is far from here, desires to smoke.” The old man 
answered: “ He is, I suppose, my own brother. So be it. Take some 
back with you.” 

So Hodadefion, taking up a twist of tobacco, threw it, saying: 
“Go hence to the opening of the chimney of the lodge where my sister 
abides and drop in the ashes [at her feet].” The sister, greatly sur- 
prised to see the ashes of the fire fly up, exclaimed, “I am thankful 
that my brother Hodadenon, it would seem, is still alive,” and she 
picked up the tobacco. 

Next the young men asked the man with the long eyebrows where 
stood the lodge of the very wicked women. He answered the spokes- 
man: “ Have courage. There stands the lodge yonder, on the farther 
side of the lake. It is doubtful whether you two can cross the lake. 
As we know, the ice on it is very slippery. No matter who it is that 
goes there, as soon as he steps upon the ice a man speaks out, saying: 
‘Let it rain bones; let it be nothing but bones.’ And at once he be- 
comes a pile of bones. Such will happen to you if it be that you two 
are sorcerers.” Hodadefion said in reply: “Come, my friend, let 
us start.” Then they set out at once. Arriving at the lake, they 
tound that the ice that covered it was very smooth and that the lodge 
stood on the farth@r shore. There a number of people were walking 
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about. One would think that they were expecting something to 
happen, for they were looking around. Hodadefon said to his com- 
panion: “ Come, let us start.” Unstringing their bows, they started 
on their journey over the ice, in the course of which they used their 
bows as walking sticks, striking with them upon the ice. Every- 
thing went on all right as they made their way over the frozen sur- 
face. All at once the people on the shore saw them coming, where- 
upon they came at once on the ice to meet the bold visitors. At once 
the people shouted, “It is raining bones,” and they came on, while 
the two kept on their way. At last one of the people of the shore 
exclaimed: “Aha! Now I believe it certain that Hodadefion, the great 
wizard, has arrived, and they have indeed crossed the lake.” Then 
all returned to their lodge on the shore. Having crossed the lake, 
the two went at once to the lodge on the shore. With bravado they 
entered it, finding all the occupants at home. One there was who 
was an old woman. 

One of the inmates said to the strangers: “ It is a custom with us 
that when anyone visits us we amuse ourselves, and generally for 
this purpose we bet our heads.” Hodadefion asked: ‘ How is it 
customary for you to do this?” The reply was: “ We run a race 
here on the ice. We usually make a circuit of the lake and we 
use the snowshoe.” Hodadenon answered: “So be it, then; let us 
bet then.” He then made very fine snowshoes, which were very 
small. When he had completed his task, he announced: “ I am now 
all ready.” Thereupon all went to the ice, and one said: “ Now we 
must go around the border of the lake on the ice, and whoever comes 
in ahead to this scratch line shall win.” Then the runners went to 
the scratch line, where they stood awaiting the order to go. 
Hodadefion said: “TI shall run alone on my side.” But the lake- 
dwellers pitted four men against him. 

The order to go (O’né"*’) was given—at which the contestants 
started to run around the lake. When they had run half the way 
around it Hodadenon was in the rear of the others. Removing his 
snowshoes and setting them side by side, he got upon them, saying 
to them: “Take courage, pass him; yes, pass them, and go directly 
to the scratch line. The other runners were suddenly made aware 
of the fact by the furious sounds they heard that Hodadefion was 
overtaking them very fast. In a short time he passed them, and, 
easily keeping ahead of them, he soon arrived at the place whence 
they had started. When his opponents arrived at the scratch line 
he was standing there awaiting them. Addressing them, he said: 
“JT have now won from you; I have outrun you. Come on, my 
friend, let us behead them now, one and all.” So the two destroyed 
all the wicked people. 
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Next they went aside to a long pile of bones and proceeded to lay 
them in order, side by side, working at this task for a long time. 
When they had finished, they began to push against a great elm tree, 
while Hodadenon shouted: “The great elm is falling on them who 
are sleeping here.” Bravely they arose, all mingled together, men 
and women, some with one arm or one leg longer than the other. 
Then Hodadenon said: “Take courage, my friend, it seems you 
must aid me in restoring the defective limbs of the people here.” 
At once he went to work amending the arms and legs of the people 
who had received the wrong limbs in their resurrection. This work 
having been finished, Hodadefion said: “ Let everyone go home to 
the place whence he came,” but all replied: ‘“ We do not know whence 
we came to this place.” Hodadefion answered: “So let it be; then 
you must accompany us home. We will go back to that place where 
my brother and sister abide, because that lodge in which they dwell 
is very long, so you can live there. Come, now, let us start.” 

So all departed from that place, with Hodadefion in the lead. 
They were many nights on the way before they reached home; they 
were many in number when they reached their destination. Once 
there, Hodadefion said: “ Oh! my elder sister, we have now returned 
home, and you must assign them places in the lodge, for I do not 
know all.” ‘Thereupon she told him to make the assignments him- 
self, so when the large party entered he walked back and forth in 
the lodge, dividing it among them. But before making the assign- 
ments he said: “ Now, it is not right that one man should live by 
himself and one woman by herself; hence it shall be that a man and 
a woman shall dwell together, and they shall sleep together, and 
they shall whisper together; they shall love each other, and thus 
they shall be happy.” 

Thus they dwell today according to the labors of Hodadefon,. 

This is the length of the legend. 


118. Tue Lecenp or GApsis’popo’ AND S‘HoGcoN’Gwa’s 


It is said that in ancient times there lived together in a very long 
lodge two male persons. They were related one to the other as uncle 
(mother’s brother) and nephew. As such, according to the custom 
of the times, they occupied opposite sides of the fire in the long lodge. 

For something to eat, as he grew, the nephew, who was a very 
little boy, shot birds and other small game. 

It came to pass one day that S‘hogo™’gwa’s said: “Oh, my 
nephew! I am thankful that now you are growing into manhood. It 
is a long time since I began to care for you. It will happen that a 
little later on you will kill larger animals.” 
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In time this did happen, for one day he killed a partridge, which 
he carried home. On entering the lodge his uncle exclaimed: “ Wu‘, 
my nephew! I am very thankful you are returning home, having 
killed a large game animal. What is the name of the animal you 
have killed? What kind of animal is it? Do you know?” In 
reply the youth said: “I do not know.” The old man, going to- 
ward his nephew, grasped the partridge so quickly that he raised the 
young boy off the ground, saying: “ Hand me at once the body of the 
thing which you are bringing back killed, for you, of course, do not 
know what kind of thing it is.” Then the old man, going aside and 
taking a seat, began to pluck and dress the partridge, saying at the 
same time: “ This thing requires, of course, nothing but dumplings.” 
Setting a kettle over the fire, he made dumplings which he put into 
the kettle with the partridge. ‘The old man kept on saying, as he 
watched the bird cooking: “Perhaps this will taste exceedingly 
good to us two.” The grease floated on the top of the water, for the 
bird was very fat. Then the old man, removing the kettle from the fire, 
set it aside. He put into a bark bowl or dish a share for his nephew, 
saying: “Oh, my nephew! this is what you may eat,” but he held it 
just over the fire. When the young boy arose to receive his portion 
and reached out for the dish, his uncle, grasping his hand along with 
the dish, pulled the nephew over the fire, wherein he fell on his elbows. 
At once he arose covered with hot coals, and took a seat aside on his 
own side of the fire. Dissimulating his evil purpose, the old man said: 
“T am in too much of a hurry, for I thought that I held it aside 
from the fireplace.” The nephew was greatly astonished at what 
his uncle had done to him, for he never had illtreated him before; 
and the lad began to weep, saying to himself: “I wonder why he 
has done this thing to me.” 

The next morning the old man said: “Oh, my nephew! arise. 
Game animals usually go about the clear places very early in the 
morning. So arise and go out to hunt.” 

After arising and making needed preparations, the nephew started 
out to hunt in the forest. He kept on thinking: “My uncle has 
indeed abused me very much.” As the boy went from place to place 
he was much surprised to hear a man at a distance say, 7'cit/ 
and he directed his steps toward the spot whence he believed the 
sound came. Soon he was surprised to see the skull of an old man 
protruding out of the ground. As the boy approached the skull 
said to him: “Oh, my nephew! you are much to be pitied now, for 
affairs have taken a turn which will cause you misfortune. Exert 
yourself with all your (magic) power, for he will indeed out- 
match your orenda (magic power) if it so be that you do not learn 
to remember the things which you have killed.” Thus spoke the 
skull of the old man. 
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But he continued: “ You shall do this in your defense. I will 
assist you. I am the brother of your’ uncle, who has outmatched 
to the utmost degree my orenda. I will tell you, moreover, that that 
lodge, so long, was at one time full of our relations and kindred, 
who are now no more. This is the reason it is so long and empty. 
Now go yonder, not far from here, to an old rotten log, lying prone, 
and in which you will find a raccoon, as it is called. You must kill it, 
and you must pass by this place on your way home and I will give 
you further instructions.” Going to the place indicated by the 
skull of the old man, the boy killed the raccoon, returning at once 
to the place where the skull protruded from the ground. There- 
upon the skull said to him: “ You must not forget the name raccoon, 
for this is the name of this animal which you have killed. On 
your way home you must keep on saying, ‘Raccoon, raccoon, rac- 
coon.’ So return home now. And he will again ask, probably, as 
is his custom, ‘ What is it that you are bringing home killed?’ So 
do not get into the habit of forgetting. Exert yourself as much as 
possible.” 

Thereupon the young boy started for his home in the long lodge, 
saying as he trudged along, “ Raccoon, raccoon, raccoon.” At first 
he whispered it, but when nearing the lodge he uttered it Ioudly. 
Just as he pushed aside the door flap and stepped inside the lodge 
he stubbed his foot, and his burden, the raccoon, fell inside and he 
beside it. At that moment his uncle, the old man, said: “Oh, my 
nephew! now you are bringing back, killed, a large game animal; 
what is its name and what kind of animal is it?” Now, after his 
mishap at the doorway, the boy had entirely forgotten the name of 
the animal, so he reluctantly answered: “I do not know the name 
of it.” At this his uncle demanded the game, saying: “ Hand the 
body to me, then, for you do not know what kind of thing you are 
bringing home killed.” The nephew did as he was told, whereupon 
his uncle, taking a seat aside, began to skin the animal, at the same 
time saying: “The name of this animal is raccoon.” The nephew 
took a seat on the opposite side of the fire. 

Then the old man set a kettle over the fire, with the remark: “ The 
only way to prepare this game is to cook it with corn-meal mush, 
which should be eaten with it. I shall skim off the grease and pour 
it over the mush.” The youth did nothing but watch his uncle. 
When the meal was cooked the uncle kept saying: “ This will indeed 
taste very good to'us two.” Then he took out a share for his nephew, 
putting into a bark dish som» of the mush and a portion of the meat. 
Going to the edge of the fireplace, he said, “Oh, my nephew! here 
is a portion for you to eat,” again holding it over the fire. The 
youth arose quickly to receive it and took the bark bowl in his hands. 
Just as before, the old man grasped his hands and drew him into 
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the fire, at the same time saying: “ What is the use of my holding it 
somewhere else when I myself am hungry.” Of course the youth fell 
into the fire on his elbows, and on jumping out he was all covered 
with hot coals and ashes. Going aside, he took a seat there. Then 
S‘hogo™’gwa’s began to eat. When he had finished, he remarked to 
himself, “I think I will save some of this for another time”; so he 
put some of the food in a high place. The youth, his nephew, began 
to weep, saying: “ Perhaps he will kill me; I think it possible.” 

The next morning the old man again spoke to his nephew, saying: 
“Oh, my nephew! do you arise. It is the custom for game animals 
to be found in the open places very early in the morning.” Quickly 
arising from his bed, the youth at once made the necessary prepara- 
tions, and after finishing these, he started out to hunt. Once more 
he directed his course toward the place where the skull of his uncle 
protruded from the ground. On arriving there, his uncle addressed 
him: “ Well, my nephew, what came to pass?” The youth answered: 
“T kept repeating the name ‘raccoon’ as I went along, and when 
I had reached a point quite near the lodge I just whispered the 
name to myself, saying ‘ Raccoon, raccoon, raccoon.’ But at the very 
doorway I caught my foot in an obstruction, and the body of the 
animal fell into the lodge and I with it. At that moment my uncle 
asked me, ‘What is the name of the game you are bringing home 
killed?’ Of course, I did not remember anything whatever about 
the name of the animal, so I answered him, ‘I do not know.’ To this 
the old man replied, ‘ Quickly hand me the body of the animal, for 
you do not know its name; and it is well known that raccoon is its 
name.’” Then the man whose skull protruded from the ground 
said: “Oh! how unfortunate it was that stumbling against an ob- 
struction and falling down caused you to forget the name of the 
animal. Exert yourself to the utmost. Be brave. Your only safety 
consists in remembering the names of the animals that you may 
kill. You must remember at all times these names. Now, then, go 
to that place there in the distance where turkeys abound. One of 
them you must lall; and when you have killed it, you must pass 
by this place on your way home.” As directed, the youth went to 
the place designated by his uncle, and there he killed a turkey. Then 
he returned to the spot where his uncle’s skull protruded from the 
ground. To encourage him his uncle said: “Be brave and exert 
yourself to the utmost. This time you must remember the name of 
this game bird. It is called a turkey. As you are going along 
homeward, you must keep saying, ‘Turkey, turkey, turkey’; and as 
soon as you arrive near the lodge you must set your feet down care- 
fully as you walk, and must go along whispering the name to your- 
self, ‘Turkey, turkey, turkey.’” 
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So the youth started for home, and as he went along he kept say- 
ing, “ Turkey, turkey, turkey.” On arriving near the lodge, he began 
to whisper the name, “ Turkey, turkey, turkey,” and he set each foot 
down carefully and securely. In this way he reentered his home 
without mishap. And the old man, his uncle, was surprised and 
said: “Oh, my nephew! you are bringing back a large game animal, 
killed. I am thankful for it. What is the name of it?” The 
youth replied: “Oh! the name of it is turkey—just turkey.” The old 
man, his uncle, merely exclaimed, Wu’, and, going aside, took a seat 
there. In the meantime the youth dragged the body of the turkey 
aside to pluck and dress it. While engaged at his task he remarked: 
“The only way to cook this is to boil it down to a pot roast.” Next 
he proceeded to pluck and then to quarter the bird. When he had 
finished his task, he started the meat to cooking in a kettle over the 
fire. As he saw it begin to cook he kept saying: “It will ceyiainly 
taste good to uncle and me.” The uncle on his part said: “I have 
been thinking generally that he [my nephew] would become perhaps 
a fine hunter; for it has been a very difficult task for me to raise you, 
and I have worked hard to do it.” 

When the turkey was cooked the youth said: “I will not act in the 
manner my uncle acts on such occasions.” Thereupon he set aside a 
portion of the boiled turkey in a bark bowl, which he offered to his 
uncle by holding it directly over the fire, which was burning briskly, 
saying: “This. is what you will eat.” The uncle, exclaiming, “ Oh! 
IT am thankful for it,” arose to receive it. As he grasped the bark 
bowl, the youth, seizing his hands along with the bowl, drew the old 
man over so that he fell into the fire. At this the youth said, ex- 
cusing himself: “ I am so hungry, indeed, that perhaps I was holding 
the bowl in an unintended place.” The old man answered, “ Now my 
nephew, you have abused me. It has been my habit to think that 
you would not treat me in this manner, for I have raised you from 
childhood to youth.” The nephew was eating, but he answered his 
uncle: “I just thought that that was perhaps the custom on such 
occasions, for you were in the habit of acting in this manner.” So 
saying, he kept on eating. Finally he said, “I believe I will save 
myself a portion for a later time;” and he laid aside some of the 
boiled turkey. 

The next morning the old man did not say, as was his custom, to 
his nephew: “ Come now, arise, my nephew.” On the other hand, the 
young nephew said to himself: “So be it. I will now arise, I think. 
My uncle is accustomed to say that the game animals go about in the 
open country very early in the morning.” So the young man arose 
then, and proceeded to make his usual preparations before going out 
to hunt. After eating his morning meal he started from the lodge. 
The uncle spoke not a word. It would appear, one would think, 
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that he was angry. The youth went directly to the place where his 
other uncle’s skull protruded from the ground. 

Having arrived at the spot, the skull addressed him, saying: “ Well, 
my nephew, what happened?” ‘The youth answered: “ I remembered 
the name al] the way home, and when my uncle asked me, ‘ What are 
you bringing home, killed?’ I answered him, ‘Only a turkey.’ My 
uncle replied, merely, Ww‘’. Then I prepared the bird and cooked 
it. As soon as it was cooked I kept saying: ‘I shall not act in the 
manner in which my uncle acts.’ Then I put a portion for him on a 
bark dish and held the dish directly over the fire, saying: ‘Oh, my 
uncle! eat this portion.’ He replied, ‘ Ho’, I am very thankful,’ and 
grasped the dish, whereupon, gripping his hands, I pulled him down 
into the fire. I may have held it in the wrong place because I was 
very hungry, but the real reason I did so was because I was angry 
with him on account of the many times he scorched and burned me. 
My uncle said: ‘I believe that you have now begun to abuse me.’ I 
replied that it seemed to be the custom when one was giving food 
to another. He walked to and fro, and one would think that my 
uncle was angry.” 

The skull of the uncle at once replied: “It was just right for 
him. Now, indeed, this is about to come to pass. It is impossible 
that in the future he will ask you for the name of the things which 
you may bring home killed. Oh, my nephew! It is known that 
your uncle is making preparations. He is gathering logs and burn- 
ing them on the fire, and when night comes he will have a great 
fire, as is well known. So, be brave, careful, and watchful. You 
must not go to sleep. An evil dream will cause him to arise sud- 
denly, as is well known. Then you must quickly take down his 
war club and strike a blow with it on your uncle’s head, at the 
same time saying: ‘What is causing you to see marvels?’ And if 
he does not answer at once, ‘It has ceased, you must again strike 
a blow on his head with the war club. Then it will come to pass 
that he will say, as is well known, ‘ The thing that the dream spirit 
has commanded me is baleful.’ Whereupon you must ask him, 
‘What did the dream spirit command you to do?’ In answer he 
will tell you what he has been commanded to require you to do. 
Then you must return to this place, as I do not know what he 
will say.” 

Now, the youth returned to the lodge which he called: his home. 
Night came on them. The fire was a brisk one. It so happened 
that the old man, the uncle, said: “The reason I have put these 
large logs on the fire is because it seems likely that we two will 
have a very cold time tonight.” The two lay down as usual, but 
the youth kept awake as he had been warned to do by his uncle’s 
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skull. There was a hole worn through his skin covering through 
which he kept a strict watch on his uncle. 

About midnight, perhaps, suddenly the old man began to moan 
and groan, muttering strange words very loudly, the sounds in- 
creasing in intensity. Interspersed with these mutterings were the 
sounds én‘, ’én‘, én‘. Suddenly arising from his couch, he moved 
about on his knees, meanwhile uttering the same sounds and 
words as the youth had first heard. Then, with one great cry of 
ei‘! he cast himself on the fire and pushed with his feet and hands 
the huge firebrands that had accumulated over toward the place 
where lay his nephew. Seeing this, the nephew, quickly uncover- 
ing himself, leaped up just in time, for the great pieces of burning 
logs fell blazing where he had just lain. Running over to the op- 
posite side of the fire, he took down from its resting place the 
war club of his uncle. His uncle then being close to him, groping 
around on his knees and uttering dark words, the youth struck him 
a blow on the head, saying at the same time, “ What is causing you 
to see marvels?” and again raised the war club to deliver another 
blow. But the dream of the old man ceased at that time, and 
the uncle took a seat at one side of the fire, and the youth took 
a seat on the opposite side. Thereupon the uncle said to his nephew: 
“Compliance with what the dream commanded me is of the utmost 
difficulty.” The youth answered: “ Well, what did the dream com- 
mand you to do?” The uncle made reply: “It commanded me, 
saying, ‘ You two shall hazard your lives’; it said to me that we 
two must ‘take the roof off the lodge.’” The youth replied: “So 
let it come to pass. What it has commanded amounts to nothing.” 

Then the two men returned to bed for the remainder of the night. 
Very early the next morning the youth went to the spot where the 
skull of his uncle protruded from the ground. When he reached the 
place, the uncle addressed him: “ Well, what happened during the 
night?” The young nephew answered: “ Well, he says that he and 
I shall hazard our lives by trading objects this very night which is 
approaching.” To this statement the uncle replied: “I have been 
saying all along that he is determined to outmatch your magic 
power (orenda), as is well known. It is his manner of doing things. 
He will request something which you do not possess, and if it so be 
that you can not obtain it at once, something direful will happen 
to you—you die, paying the penalty by your death. Now I know 
that he will request the entrails of a bear from you, for the very 
reason that you have them not. Then you must proceed in this man- 
ner: You must go out and find a wild grapevine. When you have 
found it you must unwind the vine and cut off a sufficient portion. 
This you must rub between your hands and blow on, and instantly 
the vine will become the entrails of a bear. You must say, ‘I want 
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the fat entrails of a bear.’ Make haste in what you are about to do, 
for I know that he has completed all his preparation at the lodge.” 
So the youth went forth to hunt for a wild grapevine, and found 
one which was wound around a support. Cutting off at once what 
he required, he began to straighten out the length. Next he fastened 
the coils together by means of bark cords, and by rubbing it with 
his hands and blowing-on it he soon transformed the vine into the 
fat entrails of a bear. 

Returning to the lodge, the youth addressed his old uncle thus, 
“Oh, my uncle! I return fully prepared,” to which the uncle 
answered: “So be it; you just go to the end of the lodge.” The 
nephew replied: “So be it.” Thereupon the uncle added: “It is 
not certain whether I shall go now or later. But you must be in 
an expectant mood there.” Then the youth started, passing along 
on the inside of the lodge, which was very long. When he reached 
the end of the lodge he was surprised to see there the signs of a 
fire, one which had burned perhaps a long time in the past. He 
took a seat there, for he was ready for the work ahead of him. It 
was not very long afterward when at last the old man began to 
sing in his own place: “ Yu’‘hén, yuhén, he and I are bartering: 
yuhen, thou Gadjis’dodo‘, thou who art a nephew, yu‘hén.” 
This he repeated in a loud voice, and the song was heard by all the 
wizards and sorcerers dwelling along the borders of the land, all of 
whom said one to another: “ Now again his intended victim is his 
own nephew.” . 

Making his way up to the place where his nephew was sitting, the 
old man said: “* Now, I am come to barter.” He carried in his hand 
a piece of bark on which lay several pieces of meat. The youth 
answered: “ What shall I give you?” The old man, in accordance 
with the custom on such occasions, replied: “I can not tell what 
it shall be. Perhaps you have the flesh of the raccoon?” The youth 
rejoined: “I will give it to you.” The uncle answered: “ No; not 
that.” The youth then said: “'Turkey meat; that I will give you.” 
The uncle replied: * No; not that.” Then the old man again began 
singing, “ Yu’‘hén, he and I are bartering; yu‘hén, yu’‘hén, thou 
Gadjis’dodo‘, thou who art a nephew; yu‘hén, yu’‘hén.” At this 
moment flames burst out all around the place where Gadjis’dodo‘ 
was sitting. In defense, the youth said: “ Dy’, dj’, djt’. Oh, my 
uncle! verily, you mean the entrails of a bear, the very fat entrails 
of a bear, which I have.” As soon as he had ceased speaking, the 
flames went down. Drawing forth the entrails of the bear (which 
he had prepared), the youth gave them to his uncle. They ex- 
changed the pieces of meat for the bear’s entrails. The old man said: 
“T am thankful for these.” The youth then thought to himself: 
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“T will go back to my place as soon as I think he has returned to 
his own seat on his side of the fire.’ As he started, the old man 
again began to sing: “ Yuhéi, yu“hén, he and I are bartering; 
thou Gadjis’dodo‘, thou who art a nephew; yu’‘hén, yu'*hen.” 
selieving that his uncle had resumed his seat, the nephew returned 
to his couch, where he found the old man sitting, smoking. The old 
man said merely: “ We, oh, my nephew! have now finished this task.” 

The next morning the youth again went to the place where the 
skull of his other uncle was protruding from the ground. When 
he arrived there his uncle asked him what had taken place last 
night. In answer, the youth related in great detail just what had 
come to pass between the old man and himself. He told him all very 
carefully. Thereupon this uncle said: “ Now, it is a fact that he is 
collecting more logs and putting them on the fire and near it, for 
he will again make a large fire this very night. And it is. too. a 
fact that when he has his dream tonight, he will say in his own 
mind that he desires the liver of a bear. This you do not possess. 
Be brave and do your very best. This time you must hunt for 
fungi that grow on old rotten logs. These you must procure— 
two in number—and you must treat them in the same manner as 
you did the grapevine, and at once they will become bear’s livers. 
So, now, go out hunting for these things.” The youth at once started 
on his quest for fungi in the forest. He was not very long in finding 
the two that he required for his purpose. At once he rubbed them 
with his hands, saying at the same time: “ Let these soon become 
bear’s livers.” Immediately the transformation took place as he 
wished. 

Then he started for the lodge, where dwelt his uncle. Arriving 
there, he said: “Oh, my uncle! I have now returned.” He saw 
that the fire was a great one. Night came on at last, and the two lay 
down to sleep, but the youth did not fall asleep. It was perhaps 
midnight when suddenly the old man began to moan and groan with 
increasing force and loudness; all at once he arose and crawled 
around there on his knees. Finally, with a loud ery, ’é7”‘, he threw 
himself on the fire. At once large pieces of wood, all ablaze, fell in 
every direction, some in the direction of the youth’s bed. Quickly 
arising and crossing over to the opposite side of the fire, he took 
down the war club of his uncle, and seeing the head of the latter 
close to him, moving from place to place, he struck it a blow with 
the club, at the same time saying: “Oh, my uncle! what is causing 
you to see marvels?” Then quickly he raised the club for another 
blow. Suddenly, however, the dream ceased, and the old man ex- 
claimed, to avoid another blow of the war club: “It has stopped 
now.” Having said this he drew aside and took a seat. The youth 
did likewise. Addressing his nephew, the old man said: “ Oh, 
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nephew! Compliance with the command which the dream gave me is 
very difficult indeed, yea, dangerous.” The youth asked: “ What 
did it command you?” The uncle answered: “ Why, it commanded 
me, saying you and he must barter by exchange, you and your 
nephew; and it commanded also that this must take place early in 
the morning, and that a calamitous thing would happen to you if it 
should come to pass that he barter by exchange failed to take place 
before midday.” The youth replied: “So be it; we will attend to 
this matter in the morning.” Then the two returned to their re- 
spective beds. 

Very early the next morning the old man, having arisen, again ad- 
dressed the youth: “ Now you must go once more to the end of the 
- lodge.” Having gone there, the nephew kindled a fire. All at once 
the old man in his place began to sing again, as before: “ Yu’‘héa, 
yuhén, he and J are bartering by exchange; thou Gadjis’dodo‘, thou 
who art my nephew, yu*hén, yu'‘hén.” As he sang the youth saw 
that he came toward him. Having arrived at the end of the lodge 
occupied by his nephew, the old man said: “Oh, my nephew! I 
come to barter by exchange.” The latter at once replied: “So let it 
be; what, then, shall I give you?” The uncle’s answer was: “Oh! 
you have it certainly. You have what I desire.” At this, then, the 
youth began to offer his uncle the things which he ostensibly guessed 
the old man desired. When he had consumed sufficient time to mis- 
lead his antagonist, he finally exclaimed: ‘“ Oh, my uncle! I believe 
that you indeed want the liver of a bear—the fat liver of a bear.” 
Quite deceived as to the mental acuteness of his nephew, the uncle 
rephed: “I am very thankful for this.” Then they two made the 
exchange, and the old man returned to his own end of the lodge, 
carrying on his back the package of liver. As he went along he sang 
his song: “ Yuhen, yu*hen, he and I are bartering by exchange, 
yurhen, yu hen; thou Gadjis’dodo‘, who art my nephew, yu‘héa, 
yuhen.” Thus the uncle returned to his seat. When the youth 
thought that the old man had reached his own part of the lodge, he 
returned to his own bed. When he had reached it the old man said 
to him: “ Now, what the dream commanded me has been fulfilled. I 
am thankful, too.” ; 

Then the youth, having made the necessary preparations, de- 
parted, going to the place where the skull of his other uncle pro- 
truded out of the ground. On his arrival there, the uncle said: to 
him: * Well, what happened?” The nephew answered him: * Oh! 
we completed the exchange, and I passed through the test without 
mishap.” To this the uncle rejoined: “ Now you must hasten to 
return to the lodge. It is your turn to have a dream of that kind. 
You, too, must kindle the fire by gathering great logs, so that you 
may have a great fire. As soon as midnight comes it is for you to do 
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just as your uncle did, and as soon as he strikes you a blow with 
his war club, you must say: ‘It is now ceased. Difficult and sinis- 
ter is what the dream commanded me to do.’ Then your uncle will 
ask: ‘What did it command you to do?’ In reply you must say 
that it commanded you to have your uncle seek for the wish [word] 
of your dream; and it said, too, that a direful thing should hap- 
pen to your uncle should he have failed to divine your dream’s 
desire by midday. A small round squash, which is growing on a 
vine planted by your uncle beneath his bed, is what you must de- 
sire in your dream. He prizes this squash very much, believing 
that his life depends on it. You must say, ‘ Yes’ only when he 
names this squash as the thing desired for you by your dream. 
So now quickly return to the lodge and get ahead of him in making 
the preparations for kindling a great fire tonight. You must make 
the fire, and you must gather large logs to maintain it in full blaze 
during the night, for you must have a fine fire.” 

So the youth returned to the lodge, and when he arrived in- 
doors he said to his uncle: “It is now my turn to make a good 
fire, and I will kindle it well, because I think we shall have a very 
cold night.” Then gathering together many large logs and pieces of 
wood, he proceeded to put them on the fire in order to have a fine 
blaze for the night, as he had been told to do. Nighttime having 
come, they lay down to sleep. No word of conversation passed be- 
tween them. About midnight the youth began to moan and to groan, 
saying, ’é7', én‘, en‘. In a short time he arose from his bed groan- 
ing then very loudly, and without further act, he cast himself on 
the fire, scattering in all directions with his feet and hands the 
blazing firebrands, some of which went in the direction of the bed 
of his uncle. The latter, having been awakened by the groaning, 
quickly arose to avoid the firebrands. Then saying, “ What has 
happened to you”? took down his war club, and seeing the head 
of his nephew moving about close to him, struck it a blow with 
the club, which resounded with a ba*, very loud. Immediately 
he raised the club to strike another blow, but at that moment the 
youth said: “Oh, uncle, it has now ceased.” After regaining his 
composure, he continued: “ Now, what the dream commanded me 
to do is very difficult of fulfillment, although a severe and cruel 
penalty is the price of failure to perform its mandate.” There- 
upon the old man asked: “ What did it command you to do?” The 
nephew replied: “It ordered me to have my uncle seek for the de- 
sire of my dream, to divine its word in other terms; and if my 
uncle is not able to divine the word of the dream by midday, some- 
thing cruel and sinister will befall his body.” The uncle’s answer 
was: “So be it. It has no great significance.” Then the two lay 
down again to sleep. 
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Very early in the morning the youth arose and, after making his 
usual preparations, said to his uncle: “The time has now come for 
us to begin.” The uncle replied: “ So be it; Iam ready.” While they 
were taking their places the old man remarked: “ Verily, you must 
give me a clue to the ‘word’ of your dream.” But the nephew 
answered: “That is not at all the custom in such cases, and it is 
certain that the reason it is called ‘the seeking of one’s dream word’ 
is that no clue shall be given.” At this reply the old man exclaimed 
with mock surprise, “ Wu‘’/ this is indeed an astonishing thing”; 
but he failed to make his nephew agree to give him a small clue to 
the thing he had dreamed. 

Thereupon the old man began to ask the questions necessary to 
ascertain the dream desire of his nephew. He asked: “It may be 
that you desire my pouch?” His nephew answered: “No; that is 
not what I desire.” The old man continued: “It may be that you 
desire, possibly, my raccoon-skin robe?” The answer came: “ No; 
that is not what I desire.” The next question was: “It may be that 
you desire flesh of the bear?” In disgust the nephew answered: 
“ Wa’. No,no! I do not want that.” The uncle ventured: “It may 
be, it is probable, you desire the flesh of the raccoon?” The youth 
answered: “ No; that is not what the dream indicated.” Another 
question from the uncle: “It may be, perhaps, that you desire the 
flesh of the turkey?” His nephew said: “ No; that is not what is 
required.” Again the uncle asked: “It may be, perhaps, that you 
desire the flesh of the deer?” The nephew rejoined: “No; that is 
not what the dream indicated.” Meanwhile the uncle and his 
nephew kept walking up and down in their respective places. Again 
the old man asked: “It may be, perhaps, that you desire my war 
club?” But his nephew replied: “No; that is not what I desire.” 
At last the old man spoke, saying: “ Well, what, indeed, will take 
place? I moreover have the thing, but I would like to know what 
I have asked?” The nephew answered in disgust: “ Wau’, you know 
that it is not the custom that there should be a lot of talk about such 
things when one is seeking the ‘dream word’ of another.” He did 
not give any intimation to his uncle as to what his dream had indi- 
cated to him, but he kept looking up at the sun to see how near 
midday it was. On resuming the struggle of questioning and reply- 
ing, the uncle said: “It may be, perhaps, that you desire what I 
prize very highly—my fetish, which is very fine and with which I 
hunt,” at the same time showing it to his nephew to cause him to 
desire it. But the nephew answered merely: “ No; that is not what 
my dream indicated to me.” It was then nearly midday. The old 
man, going to and fro and stopping now and then to ask the ques- 
tions, would hang his head, saying to himself: “ I wonder what can be 
the thing that my nephew desires.” Addressing the youth, he said: 
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“Tt may be, perhaps, that you desire what I have prized highly, 
too, for a long time, namely, the otter fur which is white in color?” 
But the nephew replied: “ No; that is not what I desire as answer to 
the demand of my dream.” Again looking up at the sun to see how 
near midday it was, and finding that it was very near the time for 
the contest to close, the old man said: “It may be, perhaps, that you 
desire what, too, I have prized and kept carefully in divers places, 
namely, my marten fur?” The nephew impatiently answered: “ No; 
that is not what I desire at all.” At once he began to sing, for the 
time was about up. He said as he sang, “ Yu“‘hé7, yu’*hén, he and I 
are bartering by exchange; yu"hén, yu“hén, Sthogo"’gwa@s, my 
uncle, yu‘*hén, yu'hén.” Now the uncle was moving around on 
the opposite side of the fire. Suddenly, after the singing had com- 
menced flames burst up all around the old man with the sound 
daun’! At once he protested to his nephew, saying, “Go slow, go 
slow, with that, oh, nephew!” As the time had not quite expired, 
the nephew permitted the flames to go down again, whereupon the 
uncle said, “Oh, my nephew! you have been exceedingly rude with 
me.” But the nephew replied: “I can do nothing in this matter, for 
this has all been planned for me in advance. So I can do nothing.” 
As the time (midday) was soon to expire, the nephew again began 
to sing the song he sang at first, “ Yu’‘hén, yu’‘hén, he and I are 
bartering by exchange; yu“‘hén, yu‘hén, Shogo’ gqwa’s, my uncle, 
yuhen, yu‘hen.” As before, flames at once burst all around 
the uncle as he stood on the opposite side of the fire. At once he 
exclaimed, “ Oh, my nephew! do not be so hard in this thing.” But 
the youth again began singing: “The time is now up. Yuw’‘hé/, 
yuhen, he and I are bartering by exchange; yu“hén, yuhen, 
Shogo’ qua@s yuhen, yu'‘hén, my own uncle, yu'‘hén, yuhén.” 

Thereupon the old man fled to the top of his bed, on which he 
jumped around in an effort to avoid the pursuing flames. From that 
spot he spoke to his nephew, saying, “Oh my nephew! I have now 
overtaken your ‘dream word.’ You indeed desire—I have thought 
so all along—what I have planted, native squashes called djisgont'a, 
which has now its fruit.” At once the youth said, “ Au‘’, I am thank- 
ful for this fulfillment of what my dream word required.” There- 
upon each resumed his seat in his wonted place, and the uncle said, 
“Do you know the history of the custom of ‘seeking for one’s dream 
word’?” The youth replied, “ Yes, I know it—one shall give up 
at once what the dream has indicated when he shall have divined 
what it desires.” The old man, in an attempt to outwit his nephew. 
said, “It is customary too, I know, for me to make something iden- 
tical with what you demand as your dream word.” But the youth 
could not be moved, saying, “ Now; that is not at all right.” The 
old man persisted, however, saying: “It is, nevertheless, customary 
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that one should make an object resembling the thing desired. So I 
will do this, and that, too, I will give to you.” The youth did 
not agree to this, but answered, “That is not in the remotest sense 
what the dream commanded, that you should give me something 
artificial.” 

With these words the youth again arose and began to sing again, 
“Vu"hen, yu“hen, he and I are bartering by exchange; yu‘hén, 
yuhen, Sthogo™’ qwa’s yuhén, yuhén.” With a loud daun’! the 
fiames once more burst forth around the old man, and a scene similar 
to the former took place. Finally the old man was forced to surren- 
der, saying, * I shall now give you what your ‘dream word’ desired.” 
Thereupon both resumed their seats. The uncle then said to his 
nephew, “It is, indeed, a fact that I live by it; so now I shall give 
it to you.” With these words he uncovered the plants by raising and 
removing his bed. The nephew on his side was watching intently 
what was going on in the apartment of his uncle. He was surprised 
to see planted there under the bed a patch of squashes, and he saw 
his uncle gather a squash. Covering the plant again, he gave the 
squash to his nephew, with the remark, “ You must carefully pre- 
serve this thing.” The youth answered: “ So be it. Now, the matter 
which was at issue has been settled.” 

After making his usual preparations the nephew went to the place 
where his other uncle’s skull protruded out of the ground. When he 
arrived there the skull said to him, “ Well, what happened?” The 
nephew answered, “ Everything that you said came to pass just 
right, and I have brought here what he gave up to me.” Drawing 
it forth, he showed it to his uncle, who said: “ That thing, in fact, is 
what I meant. There is still another thing. It isa fact that a sister 
of yours is there too, inclosed in a bark case which is set up under 
his bed whereon he is accustomed to lie down—under your uncle’s 
bed. That, also, you can remedy by overcoming him in this matter; 
so you must set your desire on this thing. This must be what your 
‘dream word’ shall command you to obtain for your health and 
welfare. So return home at once and make the necessary prepara- 
tions for having another great fire tonight. You must collect large 
logs and place them on the fire. Hasten and do not permit him to 
be quicker than you are. Be brave. Have no pity on him, for he 
will overmatch your orenda (magic power) if you fail to exert it 
to the utmost.” 

The youth hastened back. Having arrived in the lodge, he said 
to his uncle, “ Now I think I will again kindle a good fire, because 
we may be going to have a very cold night.” So, gathering together 
a number of logs and large pieces of dry wood, he placed them in 
a pile, and with smaller pieces of wood he kindled a great fire for 
the night. 
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Night having come, the two retired to rest, each on his own side 
of the fire. About midnight the youth again began to moan and 
groan loudly, and the moaning became louder and louder. In a 
short time he got off his bed and crawled around on his hands and 
knees. Next, without further warning, he threw himself on the fire, 
scattering the firebrands over the place where lay his uncle, who at 
once arose, saying, ‘“‘ What has happened?” Taking down his war 
club and seeing the head of his nephew close to him, he struck it a 
blow with the club, which resounded with a very loud 6a@”/ As he 
raised the club for a second blow, the youth exclaimed, “Oh, my 
uncle! it has now ceased,” whereupon the uncle addressed him, say- 
ing, “ What is causing you to see visions?” His nephew replied, 
“ What it commanded me to do is baleful unto death if not fulfilled.” 
The uncle asked further, “ What did it command you to do?” The 
nephew answered: “ The thing it commanded is that you shall again 
“seek to divine the word of my dream’ tomorrow; and if you shall 
not have divined the ‘ word of my dream’ before the sun shall have 
reached the zenith evil shall befall your person.” The old man 
mockingly retorted, “Let it be so,’ drawing out the expression. 
Thereupon they both returned to their beds, on which they again lay 
down for the rest of the night. 

The next morning the youth arose, and after making his usual 
morning preparations, said to his uncle, “The time has now ar- 
rived for what I have been commanded to do; so let us begin.” 
As before, the uncle mockingly said, “So let it be,” once more 
drawing out the expression to indicate his contempt for his nephew. 

After a moment of silence the old man said, “ Oh, my nephew! you 
will just give a small clue to the ‘word of your dream.’” His 
nephew replied, “ You know that is not the custom on such occasions, 
for the reason that it would be of no use to make ‘seeking the word 
of a dream’ a test if one should furnish a clue. Come, then, let us 
begin.” This he said with some impatience, knowing full well that 
the uncle was only seeking to cause him to make some error in the 
test. 

So the old man began by asking, “ Perhaps you may mean in 
your desire, suggested by the ‘word of the dream,’ the flesh of the 
moose?” But the youth replied, “No; that is not what is desired.” 
The old man asked again, “ Perhaps you mean in your desire, sug- 
gested by the ‘word of the dream,’ the flesh of the bear?” And the 
youth answered, “No; that is not what is desired.” The uncle once 
more asked, “ Perhaps you may mean in your desire, suggested by 
the ‘word of the dream,’ the flesh of the raccoon?” But the youth 
answered, “ No; that is not what is desired.” Then the uncle asked 
the same question regarding the flesh of the deer, the turkey, the 
fat entrails of the bear, the liver of the bear, and various other 
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substances, receiving from his nephew in each instance a negative 
answer. Finally, he asked, in an attempt to throw the youth off 
of his guard, “Oh, my nephew! what can you mean? What is it 
you desire?” But the youth, alert and crafty, replied, “ Pshaw! 
are you not seeking to divine the ‘word of my dream, and still 
you want me to give you a clue to it?” The old man replied, 
“But I have now named all the things that I own.” He kept 
walking up and down in his own part of the lodge. Again the 
time was nearly up—it was almost midday. So the old man said, 
“Well, so be it; perhaps you may mean in your desire, suggested 
by the ‘word of the dream,’ my leggings?” His nephew answered, 
“No; that is not what is desired.” Once more the uncle suggested, 
“My breechclout?” The nephew answered as before, “No; that 
is not what is desired.” Then the old man, seeking to gain time, 
remarked, “I am wondering, Oh, my nephew! what it is that you 
desire?” 

Then the nephew, becoming wearied with the dilatory tactics of 
his uncle, began to sing, as before, “Yu’‘hén, yu’‘hén, he and I are 
bartering by exchange; yu’‘hén, yu'‘hén, Shogo’ gwis yu'‘hén, 
yuhen, he is my uncle, yu"“hén, yu“hén.” Again the flames burst 
up out of the ground all around the place where the uncle was stand- 
ing, with the sound daun‘’. Thereupon the old man exclaimed, “ Oh, 
my nephew! do not be too hasty with that thing.” As the time had 
not yet fully arrived to end this test, the youth willed that the 

_flames subside, and with the sound dawfi‘’ they quickly subsided. 

Then the old man resumed his questions, saying “ Perhaps you may 
mean in your desire, suggested by the ‘ word of the dream,’ my otter- 
skin robe?” The nephew replied, “ No; that is not what is desired.” 
Next the old man named “my bow and arrows, which I so dearly 
prize?” 

The nephew, Gadjis’dodo‘, was walking to and fro in his own 
part of the lodge, looking every now and then to see whether the 
sun had reached the meridian, for he knew well that the time was 
almost up. Finally, to test the endurance of the old man, he again 
began to sing, using the words of the song for this kind of a cere- 
mony: “Vu'‘thén, yu‘hen, he and I are bartering by exchange; 
yu hen, yuhen, Shogo’ qua’s yuhen, yu" hen, and he is my uncle, 
yu hen, yu hen.” 

With a loud daun*’ the flames again burst forth from the ground 
all around the old man, who now climbed up the bark wall of the 
lodge to escape them, at the same time crying out, “ Oh, my nephew! 
do not be too hasty with that thing.” Knowing his mastery of the 
old man, the youth willed once more that the flames should subside, 
and they did so. Whereupon the old man descended from his place 
of refuge on the bark wall. 
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The old man said to his nephew, “At no time must you lay the 
heavy hand of punishment on me;” but he would not admit defeat. 
The youth answered, “The time is now nearly up, and I can not 
change in any manner the command given me by the dream.” With 
these words he again began to walk to and fro, singing his wonted 
song, at which the flames burst forth once more from the ground all 
around the place in which the old man moved, burning his hair and 
even his eyelashes. 

At this moment the old man cried out, “I have now divined the 
‘word of your dream.’ I have thought all along that perhaps what 
you desired is the small woman in a bark case standing under the bed 
whereon I usually rest. She is, indeed, very small. That is, per- 
haps, what you desire?” The youth rephed: “J am thankful. Set 
her in the place where people usually sit in the lodge.” For answer 
the old man said: “ You would agree, perhaps, that I make a bark 
case, a very small one, and also make a small doll which I should 
fasten in the bark case. This is just the way they do when they 
‘divine the dream word’ *** of anyone.” 

Combating his uncle’s attempt to have the command of the dream 
changed and therefore made entirely void, fhe nephew said to him, 
“The dream did not tell me that the command should be carried out 
by means of an artificial thing.” At this he again began to walk to 
and fro in his own part of the lodge, singing, as before, the potent 
song, which caused the flames again to burst out of the ground and 
completely cover the old man, Sthogo™’gwa’s, as he sat on his bed. 
At once he exclaimed, “I will now give up what you desire.” The 
flames went down with a roar. ; 

Still attempting to thwart his nephew by sly cunningness, the old 
man said: “It is the custom to make something resembling that 
which the ‘word of the dream’ commanded to be produced and 
which customarily is given to the one who has dreamed; and it is 
now my purpose to make a bark case resembling the one which is 
lying under my bed, and in which shall be the representation of a 
woman. I shall make it fine and beautiful. I will give it to you.” 
The youth replied: * You know that now the time is up for you to 
do your part, and yet you delay, although you have asked me not to 
be too heavy handed with you. So at once give me what is required 
by the ‘ word of the dream.’” 

Seeing that it was of no use trying to outwit his nephew, the uncle 
went over to his bed and, raising it up on one side, drew from under 
it a small bark case, in which was the small woman. She was indeed 
very small. As he drew her forth she was winking her eyes, and as 
she saw her brother she smiled pleasantly. The old man gave the 
case to his nephew without further resistance. Then the youth pre- 
pared her to take her away. It was very cold, being winter, so he 
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wrapped her up in furs in a close bundle and replaced her in the 
bark case, which he carried on his shoulder out of the lodge. 

The youth directed his course toward the place where the skull of 
his other uncle protruded out of the ground. He arrived there 
bearing on his shoulder the case of bark. His mysterious uncle said 
to him, “ Well, nephew, what has happened since you were here the 
last time?” The nephew replied, “ Everything you said has come 
to pass as you desired.” The uncle answered: “ Now it is your other 
uncle’s turn to kindle the fire, and he is gathering the necessary fuel 
for it. This is what your uncle is now doing. So perhaps you will re- 
turn there never to come back here alive. When you reach your lodge 
he will have completed his preparations, and the fire too will be a 
great one. It shall be your duty to watch him carefully during the 
night. Just at your back—behind you—shall stand the case of bark 
containing your sister. At midnight your uncle will be suddenly 
roused again, I know, by an evil dream, and will again scatter the 
firebrands in all directions. Some will fall over your bed, and so you 
must be up and out of the way. At the first symptoms of his dream 
you must leap up and, going over to the opposite side of the fire, you 
must take down his war club and strike him a blow with it; then 
at once raise it for a second blow. When he shall say, ‘ Now it has 
ceased,’ you must ask, ‘What thing is causing you to see marvels?’ 
Then he will answer, ‘The thing that the dream has commanded 
me is baleful and difficult of accomplishment.’ ” 

The nephew asked, “ Well, what did the dream command you to 
do?” The uncle replied, “It said that when daylight came again I 
must haul you around in a sledge made of green, fresh-peeled bark, 
ten times around this lodge, and that you must be entirely naked. 
You know that this lodge is very long. It said also that something 
evil would befall you, should you, my nephew, fail to see that this 
desire is carried out as the dream has declared it.” 

The nephew, Gadjis’dodo‘, answered, “Let it be so.” The two 
thereupon returned to their respective beds, and there they lay down 
to rest and sleep. 

Very early the next morning S‘hogo™’gwa’s arose, saying to his 
nephew, “Oh, my nephew! I am now going to fetch the bark sledge 
required for our purpose.” To this the youth Gadjis’dodo‘ replied, 
“ So be it.” The old man went out, and it was not long before he re- 
entered the lodge, saying, “I have now completed my preparations 
out of doors; now we two will go out there.” They went forth, and 
the old man at once began to wrap the youth in the newly stripped 
bark which he had prepared for the purpose and to bind him very 
closely with bark cords. After coming out of the lodge the old man 
had said, “ Now undress yourself fully,” and there in front of the 
doorway the youth undressed himself. There stood the bark sledge. 
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On coming out the old man had told him, “ You must he down upon 
this thing.” It was winter and very, very cold. The wind was 
severe, and the snow was blustering. When the youth lay down 
on the bark sledge the old man wrapped him up with the bark 
sides and tied him therein securely, saying as he did so, “ I am doing 
this lest you should fall when I start to run.” Finally he said, “ Oh, 
my nephew! I am now ready.” The nephew, Gadjis’dodo‘, answered, 
“ So be it.” 

Next the old man drew a starting line and began drawing the 
sledge around the lodge very swiftly. While running, the old man 
sang: “I am dragging him in a sledge, I am dragging him in a 
sledge, Iam dragging him in a sledge. He is Gadjis’dodo‘, you who 
are a nephew. I am dragging him in a sledge, I am dragging him 
in a sledge,” etc. Having gone around the lodge once and having 
returned to the doorway of the lodge, Sthogo™’ewa’s said, “ Oh, my 
nephew! are you alive?” Gadjis’dodo‘ answered, “I am alive.” 
At this the old man said, “This is once around,” and started again 
drawing the sledge around the lodge, singing, as before, while he ran. 

Having gone around the lodge a second time, the old man said, 
“Oh, my nephew! are you alive?” The nephew replied, “ Ho’, I 
am alive.” Saying, “This is the second time,” the uncle again 
started around the lodge. The weather was indeed very cold, and no 
one who was entirely naked could possibly live in weather so severe 
(except he be a very great sorcerer). 

Having returned to the doorway of the lodge, the old man again 
asked, “Oh, my nephew! are you alive?” and the youth replied 
as before, “ Yes; I am alive.” Every time the old man started to 
drag the sledge he began singing the same song with the same 
words. Thus they made a circuit of the lodge nine times, when 
the youth in his reply to his uncle’s usual question pretended to 
be nearly dead, answering in a very feeble voice, that he was still 
alive. To this his uncle exultingly rejoined, “’én‘’hén/” meaning 
by this exclamation, “I thought you would not last.” So the old 
man gleefully started dragging the sledge around the lodge again, 
and he sang the same song with the same words. When they had 
returned to the doorway of the lodge they had completed the tenth 
circuit of the lodge, as decreed by the old man’s ‘dream word.’ 
Again the old man asked, “ Oh, my nephew! are you still alive?” 
With a strong voice the nephew answered, “TI am alive.” To this 
the old man rejoined in surprise, Wu‘’/ (an exclamation of wonder). 

Then the old man proceeded to unfasten the youth from the 
sledge and from the bark wrappings with which he had so closely 
secured him, ostensibly to keep him from falling off the sledge. As 
they two reentered the lodge the old man said, “Oh, my nephew! 
now that which was commanded me by the dream has been fulfilled.” 
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The nephew replied, “ So be it,” and taking up the bark case in which 
was his sister, he placed it on his back, carrying it by means of the 
forehead strap. He then went directly to the place where his uncle’s 
skull protruded from the ground. When he arrived there bearing 
his sister on his back, his uncle of the skull asked him, “ Well, my 
nephew, how have things gone?” The nephew replied, “ Everything 
that you advised me to do has been satisfactorily accomplished.” 
Thereupon the uncle said to him: “ You must hasten back to the 
lodge, for it is now your turn to kindle a great fire. You must 
say to your uncle, ‘I am gathering wood and fuel to build a great 
fire, for I think that tonight we shall have a very cold night.’ And 
tonight about midnight you must dream and groan; then, quickly 
arising, grope on your hands and knees, and finally cast yourself 
on the fire, scattering the firebrands in all directions, especially 
toward the bed on which your uncle hes. When he arises and strikes 
you a blow on the head with his war club, you must quickly say, ‘ It 
has now ceased,’ for he will raise the club‘ at once to strike a second 
blow. He will then ask you, ‘What-is it that is causing you to see 
marvels?’ You must answer, ‘Compliance with what my dream 
has commanded me is most difficult, and the command is accom- 
panied with evil portent.’ When he asks you, ‘What did it com- 
mand you to do?’ you must say, ‘It commanded me to draw you, 
my uncle, in a bark sledge 10 times around this lodge, and to require 
you to be naked, entirely so. This is what you shall tell him when 
he asks what you have dreamed.” The youth replied, “So let it be.” 
Continuing his advice, the uncle said: “ You must carefully guard 
the person of your sister. Be brave and do not waver; do not agree 
to his proposal that he may not undergo the test entirely naked, 
claiming this exemption on account of his great age. This is what 
he will say, but do not consent to this proposition. Now hasten 
back to the lodge.” 

Having returned to the lodge, the youth said to his uncle, “ It 
is my turn to kindle the fire today, for we shall have a very cold and 
stormy night.” The uncle merely said, “I will care for your sister, 
of course, for it is very cold.” But the youth replied, “ Carrying 
her along with me will in no wise interfere with what I am about 
to do.” So, carrying his sister on his back by means of the forehead 
strap, he went forth to gather wood. He kindled a great fire for 
the night and did not leave his sister alone for a single moment. 

When night came, they all retired to their beds. The sister of the 
youth remained in the bark case, which the youth placed between 
himself and the bark wall of the lodge. About midnight he began 
to groan and moan and utter incoherent words. Then, having arisen, 
groped around on his knees, and finally cast himself into the fire, 
scattering the firebrands in all directions, especially over the bed of 
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his uncle. Thereupon the old man leaped up, and seizing his war 
club, went across the lodge and struck the youth a blow on the head, 
at the same time asking, ““ What is it that is causing you to see 
marvels?” The youth quickly answered: “It has now ceased. Com- 
pliance with what my dream commanded me is most difficult, and 
the command is accompanied with an evil portent.” The uncle at 
once asked, ‘“* What did it command you to do?” The youth an- 
swered, “ It commanded me to drag you, my uncle, in a bark sledge 
10 times around this lodge very early tomorrow morning. The evil 
portent is that if this be not accomplished before midday some great 
calamity shall befall your person.” The uncle merely replied, “ So let 
it be.” Then they retired to their respective beds. 

Very early the next morning the youth, Gadjis’dodo‘, arose and 
said in a loud voice, “Oh, my uncle! I am now going after the 
bark sledge.” The uncle answered, “So be it; it. is well.” The 
youth went out, and soon returning to the doorway, said, “ Oh, my 
uncle! I am now ready; let us go out and begin at once.” With 
these words he laid his bark sledge down in front of the doorway. 
When his uncle came out the youth said, “ You must undress your- 
self.” But the old man said, “ Just let me remain dressed, for I am 
so very old.” His nephew, Gadjis’dodo*, replied: “ I did not say that. 
So come, undress yourself.” And he began at once to undress the 
old man. When the old man was undressed he lay down on the 
bark sledge, and the youth quickly bound him fast to it with bark 
cords. The old man kept saying, “ You are binding me too closely; 
you have made the cords too taut.” But his nephew replied, “ Oh! 
I am a swift runner, you know, and I fear that you may fall off. 
Oh! uncle, I am now ready.” 

Then the nephew started dragging the sledge very swiftly around 
the lodge, singing as he ran, “ I am dragging him on a bark sledge, 
T am dragging him on a bark sledge; Sthogo™’gwas, who is my 
uncle, I am dragging him on a bark sledge; I am dragging him 
on a bark sledge.” The uncle kept saying, “Oh, my nephew! the 
sledge is now going too fast.” The youth did not slacken his terrific 
pace, however, and the sledge at times turned over and over. Mean- 
while the old man kept saying, “ Oh, my nephew! do not be so rude 
in this matter; it is going too fast.” But the youth only answered, 
“That is, however, my speed.” When they got back to the doorway 
the youth asked, “Oh, my uncle! are you alive?” The uncle an- 
swered, “I am alive.” At this the youth at once started on the run, 
singing the same song as that he used on the first trip. 

It now came to pass that all the great sorcerers and past masters 
in wizard craft who dwelt on the borders of the land of this old man 
said, “ He has now overmatched his orenda, or magic power,” mean- 
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ing that the youth had overcome the orenda of his uncle. Thus spake 
the great wizards. 

Having returned the ninth time to the doorway, the old man’s 
nephew asked again, “ Lo, my uncle! are you still alive?” Receiving 
no reply, he looked down on the upturned face and saw that his 
uncle’s eyes were frozen hard. Thereupon, he exclaimed, ‘“ Now, Oh, 
my uncle! you will enjoy the bark sledge,” and without any hesita- 
tion he started on the tenth circuit. Exerting all his speed and 
strength, he sped to the end of the lodge, the sledge flying high in 
the air with the great speed, turning over and over in its course. 
Turning away from the lodge, the youth with a mighty effort swung . 
the sledge far off to one side and let it strike the ground, where he 
left it. It was so cold that when the sledge struck the ground there 
was only a crackling of ice. 

Then the youth, Gadjis’dodo‘, returned to the lodge in which his 
sister was still fastened in her case of bark. When she saw her 
brother entering the lodge she smiled, and said, “Oh, my elder 
brother! I am thankful that we both are still alive, having gone 
through what we have.” The brother, taking up the bark case, 
placed it on his back, carrying it with the forehead strap. Then 
the two went to the place where their other uncle’s skull protruded 
from the ground. 

Having arrived there, this uncle said, “ Well, my nephew, what 
came to pass?” Gadjis’dodo* replied: “ Verily, I have overcome his 
orenda—the evil potency of my old uncle, who is now no more. Let 
us all go back to the lodge.” Reaching down, he drew his uncle up 
and caused him to stand, and he stroked his body in order to restore 
his flesh, which had been withered by the magic power of his evil- 
enon brother. When he had peo neuened this task, the youth 
said, ‘** Now let us return to the lodge.” 

aig ing arrived there, the youth unbound his sister and disengaged 
her from the bark case. Then he stroked her body to restore it to 
its normal size—to the size of a normal woman. When this task was 
accomplished Gadjis’dodo‘ said: “ We now are again united in our 
full number. We shall remain here in our lodge in peace and con- 
tentment, for he who was in his time a mighty sorcerer has de- 
parted.” 

There, in that lodge, they dwell to this day. This is the end of 
the legend of Gadjis’dodo‘ and S‘hogo™’gwa’s. 


119. Tue Lecenp or DropyaTGaowrEN 


In the long ago, in the times of the elder people, there lived in the 
land toward the place of sunrise a wonderful tribe of human beings, 
at a place called Dyohnyowanen (at the Great Lowland). 
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It so happened that one of the young men dwelling there resolved 
to make an expedition into the distant West, into the region through 
which lay the path of the sun. The name of this young man was 
Dehaenhyowens (He-Who-Cleaves-the-Sky-in-Twain).*° To pro- 
mote his design, he persuaded his friends to prepare a great feast, to 
which all the people should be bidden and at which, as was the custom 
of the country, he should announce to the public his purpose of 
making an expedition into the West to the end of the earth, in order 
to slaughter unknown men and to obtain the scalps of the alien 
peoples whom he might encounter, since the scalps would serve as 
tokens of the victors’ prowess and craft in warfare. 

The feast having been prepared, the people were bidden to it. 
When they had all gathered together in their ganonses (long lodge of 
public assembly), and while they were enjoying the good things 
provided for their entertainment the host, Dehaenhyowens, arose to 
make the speech in which he announced his purpose with respect to 
the expedition, at the same time calling for volunteers from among 
the young men to accompany him and share his fortunes. He asked 
only for young men, those who had just arrived at manhood (at 
the age of puberty). Further, he informed those who might volun- 
teer to accompany him that they would have to renounce their lives, 
their kith and kin; that they must agree on adherence to a unanimity 
of purpose and to continue their journey forward no matter what 
kind of obstacles might present themselves; that his own brother, 
Gaenhyakdondye (Along-the-Side-of-the-Sky), had already volun- 
teered to go with him; and that they two in the capacity of war 
chiefs would lead the party should one be formed. Beside the two 
brothers 28 others volunteered to share the lot of the two reckless 
adventurers. So Dehaenhyowens appointed a time to start and a 
rendezvous for the party, earnestly urging all to be prepared to 
depart at the appointed time. 

When the day arrived, Dehaenhyowens notified by a messenger 
all the volunteers, who eagerly presented themselves at the rendez- 
vous. When they had completed all their preparations, they set out, 
directing their course toward the place of the sunset. 

As these warriors traveled on they finally came to a place in which 
they found the habitations of a people whom they did not know. 
These unoffending people they ruthlessly killed and scalped, and 
after this bloody exploit they continued their journey toward the 
West. 

Having journeyed a short distance farther, they suddenly came to 
the settlement of another people. At the dawn they attacked these 
people, slaying all the males who did not escape in the darkness, and, 
having scalped the slain, they passed on, still following the course 
of the sun. 
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A day’s journey farther on they came to the dwelling place of a 
third people, whom they dealt with as before. Next morning they 
resumed their march. They repeated their bloody exploits wherever 
they found a village on the line of their march, continuing this slaugh- 
ter for many moons. 

After pursuing this course for a long time, the packs of scalps which 
they carried on their backs became so heavy as to be burdensome. 
Of course, a number of the band had been killed by the people whom 
they had attacked, so it now happened that those who remained 
began to complain of the weight of the scalps. One and all said, 
“Tt seems advisable that we should now leave our packs of scalps 
here in some out of the way place for safekeeping.” Finally their 
chief, Dehaenhyowens, said: “It is probable also that we may now 
see what we are seeking—the scalp of all scalps. This we could 
use to cover all we have. Moreover, the kind of thing(s) which we 
bring with us would not spoil.” 

It was about this time that they fell in with a man so tall that 
one-half the height of the tallest trees was the measure of his tower- 
ing stature. Then it was that Gaenhyakdondye (Along-the-Kdge-of- 
the-Sky. i. e., the Horizon) said: “ Our good fortune has brought 
about the accomplishment of the purpose of our expedition upon 
which we had agreed—namely, that we should see in our hands a 
large quantity of scalps. I think the next thing to be done is to 
resolve to kill this man, whom we have met in this place. We shall 
then become possessed of the large scalp about which my brother has 
already prophesied. So let us attack him at once.” Immediately 
deploying, they began to assault him, shooting arrows at him, and 
struck him with their war clubs and stone hatchets, but they could 
make no impression on him and failed to harm him in the least. At 
last the strange man said to them, kindly: “ What is it you desire 
to do? Do you imagine that you can kill me?” They answered, 
“That is indeed our purpose, as it has been our purpose on the 
journey hither to kill all who fall in our way, no matter who they 
may be.” ‘To this frank admission the strange man replied: “ The 
purpose for which you are banded together is not good. From this 
time forward you must utterly renounce it and carefully refrain 
from carrying it out. Know that it is quite impossible for you to 
kill me. The reason I came to meet you here was to give you this 
counsel. I watched you as you made your way to this place, and 
saw with grief that you killed many people. I want you to know that 
the reason I have come to meet you is that you have now committed 
wrongs enough on innocent people; and I want you to know further 
that if you do not cease from doing these wrongs you also shall die.” 
To this the leader of the band, Dehaenhyowens, answered: “ We are 
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very thankful to you for this good counsel, and we will try to abide 
by it. We will pass beyond this point, as we have bound ourselves 
by a vow to attempt to reach the place where the sun regularly sinks 
from view—the spot where the sun goes to and fro.” Then the 
stranger said merely, “ Do you, then, start on your journey.” While 
they listened to him with bowed heads he vanished, and they did not 
know nor see whither he went. 

When they realized that they were again alone they departed from 
that place. After traveling a long time, finally they saw before 
them a very large lake, which barred their progress straight 
ahead. When they saw that there was apparently no means of cross- 
ing the lake, Dehaenhyowens, the leader of the band, said, “ What 
should we do to pass over this lake?” Thereupon one of the band, 
who seldom uttered a word, said: “We have made an agreement 
bound with a vow that no matter what the circumstances or the 
obstacles might be, we would nevertheless pass through them as 
we have done in the past. Now the time has indeed come for us to 
fulfill our agreement.” Dehaenhyowens answered, “ It is indeed even 
as you have stated it. Come, then, it is thou who must take the 
lead.” 

Then the man addressed started ahead, going out alone on the 
surface of the lake. Thither did he go unflinchingly. Thereupon 
in turn each of the others started in his wake, and crossed the lake 
safely. 

When they reached dry land on the farther shore, they stood still, 
looking around and examining the new country. They were sur- 
prised to see that the visible sky rose and fell at regular intervals.**° 
As they conjectured, it rose to the height of the tallest pine tree 
known to them, and they saw, too, that the place from which it re- 
bounded was so smooth that it glistened. While they watched the 
rising and falling of the sky they saw a large number of pigeons, 
which flew out from the other side of the sky, and after flying around 
returned whence they had come. 

Then Dehaenhyowens, the leader of the band, said: “ What manner 
of thing shall we now do? To be sure, here seems to be indeed the 
end of the earth. It is evident, of course, that there is another coun- 
try beyond this sky barrier which is thus continually rising and 
falling.” Again that member of the band who was never in the 
habit of speaking much said, “ You are of course well aware of the 
nature of the agreement by which we bound ourselves together before 
we started away from home; moreover, you know that those of us 
who are still alive number only five. The opportunity now presents 
itself for us to do that on which we all. agreed; its fulfilment is now 
demanded of us; it is for us to act in accordance with our agreement.” 
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Thereupon the leader of the band, Dehaenhyowens, said, “ Come, 
then; let us now lay aside our burden of scalps in this place for safe- 
keeping until our return.” So each of the band carefully concealed 
his pack of scalps in such manner that he would be able to find it 
should he ever have the opportunity of passing that spot again. 
When they had concealed the scalps Dehaenhyowens, addressing him- 
self to him who had last spoken, said, “* Now, it is thou who must 
take the lead in passing this obstacle in our path, for our path 
leads directly into that farther country. We must pass so quickly 
under the sky as it rises that we shall not be caught by it when it 
falls back again.” 

So the man who had been designated to take the lead, having 
reassured himself, selected a favorable starting point for his dash 
under the sky. Carefully timing the rising and the falling of the 
sky, he finally dashed forward as swiftly as possible. His friends 
watched him run onward until he had disappeared from view on 
the farther side of the barrier. As the sky kept on rising and falling 
a second man, making like dispositions, dashed forward, clearing the 
barrier as the first had done, and disappearing from view on the 
other side. The third and the fourth man had like success in clearing 
this obstacle. The sky, however, did not cease from rising and fall- 
ing back on its resting place. ; 

Tt was then the turn of the fifth and last man to make the 
perilous attempt. His four companions anxiously watched him mak- 
ing his dispositions to clear the danger which they had safely passed. 
They did not see him start, but as the sky arose they saw him still far 
from the passage, and just as he entered it the sky fell back crush- 
ing him to death. He had miscalculated the distance he had to run 
to reach the passageway, and thus his career ended. 

Then the leader of the band, Dehaenhyowens, said: “ Let us be 
thankful that we have been fortunate enough to go through this 
danger, which has taken one of our number. We now number only 
four, and we are without arms or other means of defense. We know 
not whether we shall require them or not. Now, I believe that we 
must depart hence and go forward. It is very evident that we have 
arrived in a land quite different from the one known to us. The 
light of this world is unequaled in its brightness; the daylight of the 
land whence we started is like the light of a starlight night com- 
pared with it. Now, let us depart hence. -We will go, seeking to 
find human beings, if there be such, who may have a settlement here.” 

Without further parleying they started forward. As they trav- 
eled along they saw that the trees of all kinds were very large and 
tall, and that they were in full bloom; these trees were of surpassing 
beauty. The travelers were greatly surprised to learn that the 
flowers supplied the hght of that world, and they also observed that 
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all the beasts and animals and birds possessed exceptionally fine 
bodies and presence. They remarked, too, that they had seen noth- 
ing during their journey thither so wonderful and strange. They 
saw with astonishment also the exuberance of the growing grasses and 
plants, among which they beheld in rich profusion the fruited stalks 
of the strawberry plants, which were as tall as the grasses. During 
their entire journey thither never had they found such large, luscious 
berries. 

Having gone some distance into the new country they were sur- 
prised to see in the distance a great multitude of human beings, 
who were assembled on the. heath, which was the playground of 
that people; they appeared to the travelers to be occupied with 
games of amusement. Dehaenhyowens, the leader of the band, said, 
“What is to be done now, my friends, seeing that we have arrived 
at the dwelling place of strange human beings, and that we have 
nothing with which to defend ourselves should they attempt to do 
us harm?” Thereupon, Gaenhyakdondye said: “ We have indeed 
made an agreement, as you know, that we should forsake our kin- 
dred and our lives in order to accomplish the purpose of this expe- 
dition. You know that each of us volunteered by ‘ notching the rod’ 
to carry out that agreement. If we are to die here, we can do nothing 
to avoid such an end; we must not break our resolution and compact 
to follow the path of the sun to the last. The only thing that is 
certain in the case of our death is that our careers would end here.” 
His brother, Dehaenhyowens, replied, “The matter stands even as 
you have stated it; so then let us go forward to meet this people.” 
At this they started toward the place where they saw a great multi- 
tude assembled. In a very short time the anxious travelers came to 
a standstill not far from the others. Looking around, they saw that 
the inhabitants of the settlement were in readiness to witness a game 
of lacrosse, and that the players were even then standing in their 
accustomed places. 

In a short time the game commenced, and the vast multitude drew 
near as interested spectators. As soon as it was fairly under way 
there arose a great tumuJt; there was shouting and loud cries of 
excitement and approbation caused by the varying fortunes of 
favorite players. The great multitude rejoiced, and the new ar- 
rivals were greatly delighted with what they saw. 

At this time one of the players exhibited great rudeness in his 
manner of playing, striking right and left with his netted club with- 
out regard to other players who might be injured by his reckless- 
ness. Thereupon a person from the crowd, going up to him, said: 
“Do thou cease acting so rudely; thy manner is too violent, because 
one who is rejoicing does not act thus. So do not act thus again.” 
Then the players at once resumed the game, playing as they never 
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had played before. In a short time, however, the player who had 
been cautioned to be more mild in his methods of play exhibited 
again his violence toward his playmates. At once the man who had 
before reprimanded him went up to him again and said, “Assuredly, 
I forbade thee acting again so rudely as thou hast done, yet thou 
hast disobeyed my request. Now thou shalt rest for a time. Thou 
art too unkind and headstrong.” ‘Thereupon, seizing the ball player 
by the nape of the neck and by the legs and lifting him up bodily, 
he bore him away. Not far distant stood a very large tree. hither 
the man carried the ball player, and having arrived near the tree, he 
cast the youth against its trunk. Headforemost his body pene- 
trated the trunk, part of his head coming out on the opposite side, 
while his feet still protruded on the nearer side. Then the man quietly 
returned to the ball ground, and play was resumed. The game was 
continued until one of the sides had scored the number of points 
requisite to win, and then the players again mingled with the crowd. 
Then the man who had imprisoned the rude player in the tree re- 
leased the prisoner, with an admonition to be more mild in his 
methods in the future. On his return to the multitude the man told 
them that it was time for them to return to their several homes, and 
they dispersed. 

It was then that this man, who seemed to be one of the chief men 
of the settlement, came to the place where stood the traveling com- 
pany of Dehaenhyowens. As soon as he joined them he asked famil- 
larly, “So you have arrived, have you?” Replying to this question, 
Dehaenhyowens said, “ We have now arrived.” The man answered, 
“Assuredly, the reason that you have arrived safe in this land is that 
one of your number began at the very time of your departure from 
home to think, repeatedly soliloquizing, ‘Oh, Thou Master of Life, 
Thou shouldst have pity on us, so that we may pass through all the 
dangers which beset the accomplishment of the purpose of our solemn 
agreement. But, if it so be that we shall die on this earth, grant that 
we may also arrive in that other land that is extant, where Thou 
thyself abidest, Thou Master of Life.’ Every day, every night also, 
such was his mind. It was that which was able to bring your bodies 
into this land—this elder country. Moreover, you have fully accom- 
plished that which I promised you when I met you on your way 
hither. So now, let me ask you, who among you is willing that I 
should restore his life; that is, refit his being?” 

Then one of the four travelers answered, “ I am one that is willing; 
you shall begin on me.” Then the man of the settlement, going to a 
tree which stood not far distant and seizing it, bent it down to the 
earth: he then stripped the bark in one entire piece from the trunk. 
Placing this piece of bark on the ground, he said to the volunteer, 
“Now, do thou come hither to me.” Thereupon the man who had 
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consented to have his body and being refitted went forward to him. 
Then the host placed the man on the outspread piece of bark, while 
the latter’s three companions intently watched him in what he was 
doing to their companion; and they saw him begin his work. Hav- 
ing taken apart the fleshly body of their companion, and unjointed 
all his skeleton, he laid each several piece aside. And then he took 
each of the pieces, each one of the joints of the bones, and wiped it 
very carefully. He soon completed his task, washing all. 

He then began to join together all the bones and all the portions 
of flesh in their proper relations. As soon as he had completed his 
task he said to his guests: ““ Now I have refinished this work. What 
is solely of the other world has been removed, for what is of the 
earth earthy is out of place here. Now, my friend, arise again.” 
Then the man whose body and being had been remodeled arose, and 
he stood erect and cast his eyes around him. His host said to him, 
“Like unto what is your life as you now feel it? Do you feel dif- 
ferent from what you were before I remodeled your body and being ?” 
To this the renewed man replied: “ The conditions of my life are 
such that I feel immeasurably better, and happier than I did before.” 
His host said to him, “If this be, indeed, true, make the attempt to 
overtake and seize that deer standing yonder in the distance. When 
the remodeled man started toward it the deer at once fled in terror. 
‘The man ran swiftly in pursuit, and the deer had not gone very far 
before he overtook and seized it. On bringing it back to the place 
where his host stood, the latter said to him, “ Now, assuredly, your 
life has become a new thing—you have acquired the life of this 
country.” 

The remaining three of Dehaenhyowens’ party, seeing how desir- 
able was the change brought about in the body and life of the other 
by having him remodeled, said, “ We, too, wish to- have the same 
changes made in us as were brought about in the body and life of our 
companion. So we ask that the same be done for us, too.” 

Then the host of the band of Dehaenhyowens proceeded to renew 
and remodel the bodies and the lives of the three who had last re- 
quested him to do so. When he had completed this task he said to 
them as their friend, “ Now, I have recast all your lives; I have 
finished everything that concerns and fits them for this country. We 
will now start to go to the lodge, where you shall remain while you 
are in this country as your home.” 

So the band of Dehaenhyowens and their host started. They 
walked leisurely along, noting the many strange things which at- 
tracted their attention on every side. They had not gone far before 
they reached a very large lodge, into which their host led the party; 
here they saw a very old woman who presided over the lodge. On 
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entering, the host of Dehaenhyowens and his friends said to the old 
woman: “I have brought here those persons who, I said, would take 
up their abode here when they arrived in this country. They shall 
remain here under your care and keeping.” The aged woman, the 
mistress of the lodge, replied: “It shall be even as you have said. 
These, my grandchildren, shall be one with me here in this lodge.” 
Then, the man who had brought the visitors there said: “ Now I will 
go away. Make yourselves at home.” And he left the lodge at once 
to attend to his own affairs. 

The mistress of the lodge said to her guests, to make them feel 
more at home: “I am not quite alone, you see, in caring for the 
lodge, which is very large. The male persons who dwell here are 
absent hunting: they will soon return for the night. I will now pre- 
pare something for you to eat.” Thereupon she set before them 
what was ready cooked in the lodge. 

When they first entered the lodge the band of Dehaenhyowens 
noticed that the old woman was busily engaged in making a mantle 
for herself; at intervals she held the work up at arm’s length to 
note the effect of her labor. The visitors discovered also that human 
hair was the material out of which the old woman was making her 
mantle. They saw, too, that their aged hostess possessed a very small 
eur, which lay near by on her couch. They were astonished to see 
that, when the old woman left her work for a few moments, the 
cur quickly arose and, going over to the place where the old woman 
had left her hair work, began to unravel hurriedly but steadily all 
the work that the old woman had done on her mantle. When the 
dog had nearly unraveled all the work the old woman returned to 
continue her task. 

While the visitors were eating what the old woman had set before 
them the male members of her household returned, each bearing a 
bundle. On entering the lodge they said to the old woman: ‘“ We 
have returned. We were fortunate throughout the entire expedition 
in killing much game.” The mistress of the lodge said in reply: 
“Verily, be it known that a short time ago Teharonhiawagon 
brought to this lodge the human beings (ofgwe), who, he said, 
were coming to this country, and who, he said, would abide in this 
lodge when they should arrive. They have arrived, and these men 
here are they. Talk with them and become acquainted with them.” 
Thereupon the men who had just returned to their lodge drew near 
the visitors and conversed’ with them, saying: “We are, indeed, 
thankful that you have arrived here safe. It is now a long time 
that we have kept watching you on your way hither. Moreover, be 
it known, now that we have seen one another, we are greatly re- 
joiced.” Then they mutually stroked one another’s bodies, as was 
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customary on such occasions, and greatly rejoiced to become ac- 
quainted. 

Then the old woman began to prepare food for the returned 
hunters; and when it was cooked the old woman called the men, say- 
ing, “ Now, of course, you will eat the food which I have prepared for 
you”; and the men began to take their nourishment. Their manner 
of doing this seemed most peculiar to the band of Dehaenhyowens; 
hence they intently watched the hunters, who did not eat the food 
set before them. Instead, they merely absorbed the exhalations of 
the food, it being the odor or eflluvium of the food that satisfied 
their hunger. When they had finished their meal the old woman 
said to them, “ It is now time, perhaps, that you should go out to hunt 
game which our human guests can eat, for you know that they do not 
eat the same kind of things that you do.” 

Accordingly, the hunters started out of the lodge to seek game 
for their guests. As soon as the men were gone the old woman took 
from the headrest of her couch a single grain of corn and a single 
squash seed. Going to the end of the fireplace, there she prepared 
in the ashes two small hills or beds, in one of which she placed the 
grain of corn and in the other the squash seed, and carefully covered 
them with rich soil. In a very short space of time the visitors were 
greatly surprised to see that the seeds had sprouted and shot out of 
the ground small plantlets, which were growing rapidly. Not very 
long after this they saw the cornstalk put forth an ear of corn and 
the squash vine a squash. In the short space of a few hours these 
plants had supplied the old woman with ears of corn and squashes. 
These she prepared to cook. 

By this time the men who were out hunting returned to the lodge, 
bringing with them the carcass of a fine deer which they had killed. 
This they speedily set to work to skin and quarter. As soon as they 
had finished this task, the old woman set the venison, corn,’ and 
squashes over the fire to cook in kettles on stone supports and has- 
tened the cooking by putting hot stones into them. When these 
things were cooked she placed them in fine bowls of bark, which 
she set before the visitors, bidding them to eat heartily. So Dehaen- 
hyowens and his friends ate their fill. 

It now came to pass that the aged woman said, “It is time, 
you will agree, I think, for you to go again to hunt.” This she said 
to the male members of her family. Then the visitors saw some- 
thing very strange. They saw the old woman take from under her 
couch a large quantity of corn husks and carry them to what ap- 
peared to be an added lodge or separate room and there push aside 
the door flap. In that room the visitors saw what seemed to them a 
lake, round in form. The old woman made a circuit of the lake, 
heaping the corn husks around its edges. When this task was fin- 
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ished she set the corn husks on fire and they quickly burst into 
flames, and these flames consumed all the water of the lake. Next 
she said to her men folks, “ Now, I have again completed the prepara- 
tions. Do you start now. You must be careful. In the course of 
your excursion you must not injure any person.” These words she 
addressed to the men of her lodge, and they departed on their usual 
wip through the land. 

It came to pass that the band of Dehaenhyowens remained in 
the lodge of the old woman during the entire time they were in that 
country. 

Furthermore, it happened that when they took a stroll in the coun- 
try while the men of the lodge were absent they came on a spring of 
water which formed a large pool. One of the party, using his bow 
as a rod, thrust it into the pool to see whether he could find any 
living thing in it; but he saw nothing to attract his attention. When 
they returned to the lodge they again stood their bows in the usual 
place, in a corner of the room. When the men of the lodge had re- 
turned home from their excursion into the country one of them said, 
“There is something in this lodge that has the smell of game (i. e., 
something to be killed),” and he at once began looking around from 
place to place. Then the others after sniffing the air exclaimed, “It is 
true; there is something in here that smells like a game animal.” 
At this one went to the place where the bows belonging to the band 
of Dehaenhyowens were standing and, taking one of the bows in 
his hand, said, “ It is, indeed, this bow that has the scent.” Turning 
to Dehaenhyowens, he said: “To what place have you been? What 
is the place lke where you touched something with this bow?” 
Answering, Dehaenhyowens said, “ Yonder, not far away, you know, 
there is a cliff, and on the farther side of it there is a spring of 
water, forming a deep pool.” 

Thereupon the men of the lodge exclaimed, “ Let us all go to that 
place right away,” and all started out of the lodge and ran swiftly 
to the spring. When they arrived there Dehaenhyowens said to his 
companions, ‘ There, in this spring and pool, I thrust my bow to 
rouse whatever might dwell therein.” One of the men of the country 
answered: “It is certain that some mysterious creature abides herein. 
We shall see what it is. Do you, our friends, stand yonder. a little 
aloof, and then you shall see the thing done, when we shall kill it.” 

Heeding this admonition, the band of Dehaenhyowens drew back 
a short distance and watched the men of the country make their 
dispositions for the attack. They did not wait long to see a won- 
derful phenomenon, for the men of the country at.once began their 
task. One touched with a rod the bottom of the pool whence 
flowed the spring of water. Thereupon began to be heard loud 
sounds, even such as are heard when the voicings of thunder fill 
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the air with a deafening din. Such was the tumult and confusion 
at this time that the now thoroughly frightened human beings fled 
from the spot to seek safety. There were also flashes of lightning 
followed by loud crashes and deep rumblings of the thunder. This 
uproar continued for some time, when suddenly it ceased and one of 
the hosts of Dehaenhyowens said, calling his guests back: “ Oh, come 
back! We have now killed this creature.” 

Thereupon, when they had again assembled, they departed, going 
back to their lodge. When they reached it they said to the old 
woman: “ We have now killed that uncanny creature, that Otkon. 
Indeed, we do not know in what possible way it happened that this 
creature took up its abode so very near this lodge. We had never be- 
fore noticed it. It may have been there a long time, since it had grown 
so large. We have barely escaped, perhaps, some great misfortune.” 
The old woman replied gratefully, ‘‘ What a very remarkable affair 
it is, in which our visitors have been of assistance to us.” In a mo- 
ment she asked : “ What is the Otkon? #87 What is the form and kind 
of thing you have so fortunately killed?” The men answered: “ It 
is the Great Blue Lizard which we have destroyed.” So they rested 
for the night. 

The next morning the old woman said to the men of her lodge: 
“For myself, I am thinking that it is just the time of the year when 
you should again make mellow and moist all the things that grow 
on the earth. What do you say?” One of the men replied, “ It 
would seem well, perhaps, that you should ask him who is the prin- 
cipal one to be consulted in regard to our duties in this matter. It 
is possible that he may say: ‘It is now the proper time of the year 
in which you should again make mellow and moist all the things 
that severally grow on the earth.’” So saying, he ceased talking 
with her. 

Arising from her seat and pushing aside gently the door flap at the 
entrance to the adjoining room, the aged woman made the inquiry 
just noted. The person addressed answered: “ For myself, I too 
think that it is time, perhaps, for doing that about which you have 
asked me. So let it be done as you wish.” 

Allowing the door flap to fall back, the old woman withdrew to her 
own apartment in the lodge. In order to make the needed prepara- 
tions for carrying out the purpose of her inquiry she gathered a 
quantity of corn husks and, again entering the place in which the 
lake was situated, she heaped once more the corn husks along the shore. 
When she had placed the corn husks around the entire circuit of the 
lake she set them on fire. When the fire had become brisk and bright 
the old woman, turning to the men of the lodge, said: “I have now 
again made the necessary preparations for the performance of your 
accustomed task, and you shall start on your journey to make all 
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things that grow on the earth moist and mellow and the soil as well. 
They who are visiting us shall accompany you wherever you may 
go; you must carefully keep them from harm, and you must show 
them all things of interest on your journey.” 

Taking up their implements and weapons, the men of the lodge 
and their guests departed. During the course of their long journey 
one of the hosts of the Dehaenhyowens and his men said: “You shall 
now see the things over which we have charge. He whom you are 
wont to call Hawenniyo (the Ruler) is the person who has charged 
us with all these matters, and we shall continue to have the care of 
them so long as the earth endures. We shall tend all those things 
which he has planted on the earth; we shall habitually cause water to 
fall on them; we shall keep all the water in the several rivers on the 
earth fresh at all times; and we shall water ali those things upon 
which you and your people live,-so that all things which he has made 
to be shall not perish for the need of water. And you, you human 
beings, shall then live in health and contentment. Such are our 
duties from day to day.” 

Then it was that Dehaenhyowens and his party, looking beneath 
them, saw another earth far below. As they proceeded they heard 
loud noises, like the voicings of Thunder when he draws near on 
earth; and there began to be bright flashes of lightning, and next 
there began to be rain; and, finally, raindrops fell to the lower earth. 

As they moved onward they saw a huge serpent, which had for- 
midable horns protruding from its head. Then one of the hosts of 
Dehaenhyowens and his friends said: “ Look at that creature moving 
along swiftly yonder. It is known that were it to emerge per- 
manently from the interior of the earth it would bring great mis- 
fortune to the things that dwell on the earth; in fact, it would bring 
to an end the days of a large multitude of you human beings. To 
see that it never comes forth permanently out of the ground is one 
of the duties with which we are strictly charged.” In a moment the 
speaker continued, ‘“ Now you shall see what will take place when 
we will kill it.” As the party of Dehaenhyowens watched, their hosts 
began to pursue the serpent. The voice of the Thunder was exceed- 
ingly loud and the flashes of lightning amazingly vivid. Finally, 
the huge serpent was hit by its pursuers and began to flee from them. 
It sought unsuccessfully to hide beneath standing trees, but these 
trees were struck and riven into splinters; then it fled to the moun- 
tains, seeking to conceal itself beneath their shelter; but this also 
was in vain, for it was repeatedly hit by the men of Thunder, and, 
finally, was killed. 

As an explanation of this phenomenon the hosts of Dehaenhyowens 
and his friends said: “It is verily true that beneath the surface of 
the ground whatever is otkon (1. e., malign by nature) moves to-and- 
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fro from place to place. It would, indeed, be most unfortunate 
for us all should this species of being be permitted to travel from 
place to place upon the earth. Hence such béings are doomed to abide 
beneath the surface of the ground in the interior of the earth. 

“And now concerning the origin of these beings: It was he whom 
we call the Evil-minded Gne *%° that formed their bodies; and it came 
to pass that he whom you call Hawenniyo (1. e., the Disposer, or 
Ruler) decided that so long as the earth endures these beings shall 
abide under the surface of the earth. Furthermore, we ourselves 
believe that He who charged us with the performance of this task 
of keeping them beneath the surface of the earth will cause it to 
come to pass, perhaps when the earth is nearing its end—then, and 
not until then—that these beings shall be permitted to come forth 
upon the earth. So is it, indeed, to come to pass that when the event 
is not distant—the end of the earth—He will bring to an end the 
duties with which we are severally charged, to be performed for the 
benefit of the things that live upon the earth. Not until then shall 
the waters which are held in their several places become polluted; 
finally all other things shall likewise become old and decayed upon 
the earth; and all things that grow out of the ground, too, shall grow 
old and sear; indeed, all things shall become withered and decayed. 
Now let us turn back homeward.” 

Then the party, turning homeward, retraced their steps. On 
reentering their lodge the spokesman of the party said to the old 
woman who presided over the lodgehold (household), “ We have 
now completed the task of making moist and mellow all things 
that grow upon the face of the earth.” Arising from her seat, the 
aged matron went into the adjoining room of the lodge and said to a 
person who occupied that room, “ Now, they have, indeed, returned.” 
With these words the old woman withdrew and resumed her accus- 
tomed seat. 

In a short time the door flap separating the adjoining room was 
thrust aside and a man (hév’guwe' **°), thrusting his head through the 
doorway, asked the men who had returned, “ Have you now, indeed, 
completed the work? Have you made moist and mellow all things 
that grow on the earth beneath this one?” The men replied in uni- 
son, “ We have indeed accomplished our task as we were charged to 
do.” Thereupon the person from the adjoining room. said, ‘“ Now 
you must rest until there shall be another day; then you shall again 
recommence the performance of the duties with which you are sever- 
ally charged.” 

This conversation gave Dehaenhyowens and his party the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the speaker. They were convinced that he was 
human; that he was, in fact, a hév’gwe’. But they were amazed to 
see that while half of the body of this strange person was in all 
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respects like that of a human being, the other half of his body was 
erystal ice. They felt, too, a breeze that was chilling strike them 
from out of the doorway; but at this moment the strange man with- 
drew the door flap, concealing the room from further observation. 

The aged matron of the lodge, addressing her guests, said: “ That 
person whom you have just seen is, in fact, the principal one of all 
those who are charged with duties to perform in the economy of the 
earth. He.is called by us Dehodyadgaowen (i. e., the Cloven- 
bodied Man); he is named also Owisondyon (1. e., Cast or Falling 
Hail). It is this feature that you saw when he showed his face at 
the doorway, and that explains why there came forth from him a 
cold breeze. This act will immediately cause the prospective days 
and nights on the earth to become cold and wintry. However, when 
the day again dawns he will again show his face and the other side 
of his body, and immediately there will blow hither a hot breeze.” 

Then the members of the lodge said one to another: ‘“ We have 
paused in our labors in order to rest. Tomorrow it will come to pass 
that we shall take you back to the place whence you departed, for 
you have been here now many days. This is, of course, what you 
human beings call springtime.” Having said this, all the members 
of the lodge fell asleep in their several places. When morning came 
the door flap separating the room from the adjoining one was again 
thrust aside, and the strange man, Dehodyadgaowen, showed him- 
self in the doorway, and called out aloud, ‘“ Now then, all you people, 
awake and arise; it is time to do so.” At this all the sleepers awoke, 
and as they awoke, they outstretched their arms and bodies, yawn- 
ing and uttering loud vociferations, as are heard on earth in the 
voice of Thunder. There arose a warm breeze, and then the men of 
the lodge went out. It was but a short time after this that the men 
reentered the lodge and said to their guests: “ You should accompany 
us on our intended journey, so that you may see an Otkon which 
inhabits certain trees near the place whence we returned. It is a 
long time that we have been making attempts to kill and destroy this 
being, for it is possessed of very powerful orenda.” Thereupon 
Dehaenhyowens replied, “ It is of course right that we should accom- 
pany you to learn what manner of being that may be.” 

So all the men of the lodge started on their journey, going directly 
to the place where the being that was otkon had its lair. Having 
gone a long distance, the men of Thunder finally said to their 
guests: “ There, indeed, is the place in which the Otkon abides. You 
must stand in yonder place, quite removed from any danger from 
this being, and you shall see it as we shall cause it to come forth 
from the lair.” Thereupon the party of Dehaenhyowens withdrew 
to the designated position. They saw one of their hosts go forward 
and hit one of the trees several sharp blows with his club; they saw 
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the being come forth from its lair and concluded that it was what 
they called a squirrel. But the being, or squirrel, thrust its body 
only partially out of its hiding place; at once the men of Thunder 
hurled their shots at it; there were loud thunderings and the light- 
ning flashes were vivid, and there arose a great tumult and a terrific 
hurricane. In a short time the men of Thunder ceased for a mo- 
ment, having failed to hit the being. At once the squirrel (or being) 
quickly descended the tree on which it then was, and running to 
another tree, climbed it in an effort to escape its tormentors. But 
very soon the men of Thunder shivered this tree, whereupon the 
squirrel, having fled back to the first tree, swiftly climbed back 
into its lair. Then the men of Thunder said: ‘“ Now, indeed, you 
have seen what we call Otkon. The time is long in which we have 
been making vain efforts to. destroy this being, this great Otlon.” 

In replying, Dehaenhyowens said: “ It is now our turn; we will 
attempt to kill the Otkon.” But the men of Thunder answered, 
“We fear that the attempt will not result favorably; you may be 
injured, for, indeed, this is an Otkon beyond measure.” Dehaen- 
hyowens replied assuringly, “ We know that we can accomplish this 
task.” “If you are determined to make the attempt, we will assist 
you should you fail,” said the men of Thunder. Going up to the 
tree in which the squirrel had its lair, one of the party of Dehaen- 
hyowens tapped on it with his club. Forthwith the squirrel again 
thrust out its body and gazed at the men. Taking a knob-headed 
arrow from his quiver, Dehaenhyowens shot at it, hitting the squirrel 
fair in the head and causing it to come tumbling to the ground. 

Thereupon the men of Thunder, taking up the body of the squirrel, 
started for home, with their guests. When they reached their lodge 
the men of Thunder said to the old woman, ‘“ Now, in fact, our vis- 
itors have killed it; they have indeed killed the Otkon, which for a 
very long time we have failed in our attempts to kill.” Answering 
this, the old woman said: “I am very thankful to receive this news. 
This then shall be done: the skin of this Otkon shall belong to me; 
as it is so precious, it shall be the robe of my couch.” So Dehaenhy- 
owens carefully skinned the squirrel; after doing this he neatly pre- 
pared the skin, which he spread on a suitable frame to dry. When 
it had thoroughly dried Dehaenhyowens presented it to the old 
woman, assuring her that was the method his people employed in 
preserving the skins of animals. The old woman received the skin 
with many thanks, for she felt that she had come into possession of a 
skin which was very precious to her. 

Then, addressing the men of her lodge, she said: “ Our visitors are 
the ones who have accomplished this thing for us. In token of this 
one of our visitors shall remain here as one of us. He shall be a co- 
worker with you for the reason that he and his kindred were able 
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to accomplish that- which you yourselves were unable to do.” In 
giving assent to this the men replied: “ Let that, too, be done; let him 
who is foremost among us say it, and it shall be done.” The old 
woman replied: “ That is so; his consent is all that is required to 
accomplish this desirable thing.” At once arising from her seat, she 
went to the doorway leading to the adjoining room and, pushing 
aside the door flap, said: “ Behold! Will you confirm the proposition 
that one of the men visiting us shall remain here as one of us, while 
his companions shall return hence to their own homes? The reason 
for this is that he was able to kill the squirrel (the Otkon), and since 
the men who live in this lodge had failed for so long a time to do so, 
I desire that he shall assist them at all times and be a coworker with 
them.” Answering the old woman, Dehodyadgaowen said: “I will- 
ingly confirm this proposition, if it be that he himself is freely 
willing, and that of course he will volunteer to have his life pounded 
(ina mortar). Then, as you know, it will be possible for him to help 
them continually.” With this he ceased speaking. 

Returning to the group comprising the party of Dehaenhyowens, 
the old woman said: “ Hatch’kwi‘! (Behold!), wilt thou confirm the 
proposition that thou shalt remain here alone while thy companions 
return to their own homes? If thou wilt be willing to agree to this, 
I will give thee a new name. This shall be the name by which they 
shall hereafter habitually call thee, namely, Daga’e™’da’ (1. e., the 
Thaw, or the Warm Spring Weather).” This member of the party 
of Dehaenhyowens replied, “ I willingly agree to this proposal; I am 
quite willing to be an assistant to them in their work.” To this the 
old woman answered: “I am much pleased that the matter is now 
settled. We indeed have become of one opinion, having one purpose 
in view.” 

At this time Dehodyadgaowen interrupted by saying, “ Now, then, 
do you bring his person (body) in to this room, and let him at once 
be prepared for his duties.” The old woman, addressing the visitor 
who had consented to remain, said, “Come! The ‘time has arrived 
for doing what you have agreed to do for us, what you require to fit 
you for your new duties.” Accordingly, the man entered the room 
which adjoined the one in which he and his friends were, and in 
which abode Dehodyadgaowen. As soonas he had entered Dehodyad- 
gaowen said to him: “ Here stands the mortar. Thou must place 
thyself in it. Now, verily, thou shalt change thyself, thy person, as 
to the kind of its flesh.” Obeying his instructor, the man at once 
placed himself in the hollowed end of the mortar wherein the grain 
was usually pounded, whereupon Dehodyadgaowen drew near, and 
taking up the pestle, pounded him in the manner in which grain is 
pounded, striking three blows. Having done this, he said to the 
visitor: “ Thy flesh has now changed in kind. The task is accom- 
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plished. Thou mayst sing to try thy voice.” The transformed man 
began to sing, and Dehaenhyowens and his one remaining friend 
heard the singing, which sounded to them exactly like the voice of 
approaching thunder, only that the volume was somewhat less, as it 
seemed to them. They said one to the other, “ Now it is known that 
he, Daga’e"’da’, is approaching,” and soon their transformed friend 
reentered the room. : 

In a short time thereafter the old woman said to the men of the 
lodge, now including the newly transformed person: “ You shall now 
start on your journey, and you shall begin to make mellow and moist 
anew all the things that are growing on the earth beneath. And 
this, moreover, shall be done. Daga’é™’da’ shall take the lead. So 
it shall be he whom they who dwell on the earth below shall name 
first in the spring of the year. Of course the human being will say, 
‘Now the warm wind has come down; now the hot spring wind blows 
again; and so now the spring season will come upon us.’ They shall 
never forget, indeed, each time the line of demarcation between the 
snowtime and the summertime arrives, for Daga’é"™’da’ shall continue 
to change the days and nights of the future. You men must start to 
accompany part of the way homeward those who have been visiting 
us for so many days.” 

Before they got started she resumed her discourse, saying: “ Now 
I will tell you, who are human beings of the earth, that it is even I 
whom you call the Nocturnal Light Orb (the Moon). And He it is 
whom you and your ancestors have called Deaunhyawagon, some- 
times Hawenniyo (the Master or Ruler), who has commissioned me. 
And this is what He has commissioned me to do: When it becomes 
dark on the earth it is I who shall cause it to be in some measure 
light and warm on the earth, so that it become not too cold nor too 
dark; so that all the things which should grow may grow unharmed 
on the earth, including all those things on which you human beings 
live, dwelling as you do on the earth beneath. Until the time that 
the earth shall stand no m»re He has commissioned me to act and 
to do my duty. It is thus with us all. He has commissioned us 
only for the time during which the earth beneath shall endure. 
Moreover, I will now impart to you the following information so 
that you of’gwe (human beings) living on the earth shall know that 
they who abide here in this place are those whom you call Hadiwen- 
noda’dye’s (the Thunderers) ; and so that you shall know that He who 
established this world is One whom you call Deaunhyawagon and 
also Hawéfni’yo (the Ruler or Disposer). It was He who decreed 
that these men shall customarily come to the lower world from the 
west and that they shall move toward the east. 

“So let this be a sign to you who dwell on the lower earth that 
when it comes to pass that these men of Thunder come from the east 
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you shall know at once its meaning, and shall say one to another, 
‘Now it seems that the time is at hand in which He will take to 
pieces the earth as it stands.’ Verily, such is the strict manner in 
which He has commissioned us, charging us with definite duties. It 
is well known that the Diurnal Light Orb (the Sun) customarily 
comes from one certain direction; in like manner, it is also true of 
me, for I too must appear to the lower world from one certain di- 
rection. This obligation on our part is fixed; and our coming shall 
never occur in a different manner as long as the earth endures—at 
least until that day in the future when He himself, whom you call 
sometimes Hawénni’yo, shall transform what He himself has es- 
tablished. 

“ Now the time has arrived for you to start for your home; but 
first, before you depart, you must journey about this upper world 
to see everything that may be beneficial to you and to your people in 
the days to come. By the time you return from this journey of 
observation I will have made ready what you shall take with you 
when you shall go again to make mellow and wet the earth beneath. 
This, too, upon which I am at work is something about which I 
must tell you something. I am engaged in making myself a mantle, 
and the material out of which I am weaving it is, indeed, what you 
think it is—human hair. You have observed as well that each time 
I lay my work aside for a moment my small cur as often undoes 
quite all that I have done. I will now tell you by what means I 
obtain the human hair of which I am making myself a mantle. 
When some human being dies on the earth below one hair from his 
head detaches itself and departs thence, coming directly to me. It 
is such hairs that I am using in making my mantle. This serves as 
a sign to me that one has ceased to be on the earth below, and that 
that person is traveling hither. This shall continue as long as the 
earth beneath shall endure and have form. Moreover, mark this 
well, that when He shall cause the death of human beings on the 
earth below, it shall then and not before be possible for me to finish 
the mantle on which I am working; and the number of hairs in this 
mantle will then bear witness to the number of persons who have 
visited the earth below while it lasted# Now you may take an 
observation trip.” 

Thereupon the men of the lodge and the entire party of Dehaen- 
hyowens started out to view the notable things in the vicinity of the 
lodge. They went to that place where for the first time during their 
visit they had seen the beauty and pleasantness of that upper world; 
they admired the strawberry plants, bearing luscious berries, as 
tall as the high grasses among which they grew; these were in 
bloom, for their bearing season was continuous. They saw, too, the 
growing trees full of fine blossoms; never before had they seen such 
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beautiful flowers, which supplied the light of that upper world; 
and they saw the plants and the shrubs and bushes full of fruits of 
all kinds, all growing luxuriantly. Never before had they seen paths 
so fine leading in various directions; and they beheld along these 
paths the trees whose overhanging boughs, loaded with blossoms, 
were scented with all manner of fragrance. 

They beheld all figures of human beings (o/’gwe) peanardie 
along the paths from place to place, but they realized that these were 
shades (or shadows), and that consequently it was not possible to 
hold conversation with them. Farther along in their ramble they 
came to a village which was inhabited, there being many lodges in 
different places in the manner of a village of human beings. In 
passing through the village one of the hosts, addressing Dehaen- 
hyowens, said: “In this lodge, standing here apart, your mother 
dwells. She was still on the earth below when you and your party 
left on this journey; but she started for this country soon after you 
had departed therefrom. Here also dwell your relations—all those 
who were able to observe the customs of their ancestors during the 
time they dwelt on the earth below.” 

Then they went back to the place where the old woman awaited 
their return. On entering the lodge they said to her: “ We have now 
returned from our ramble,” to which she replied: “ I have quite com- 
pleted my preparations. Now you must start on your journey 
homeward, and the men of the lodge will accompany you part of the 
way. In going home you must pass around by the place where abides 
the Light Orb that travels by day. Let them see Him too. May your 
dreams foreshadow your safe arrival home.” 

Thereupon they departed from the lodge of the old woman. Not 
far distant from the home of their hosts there stood a lodge. One of 
their hosts told Dehaenhyowens and his friends that that was the 
lodge of the Sun. “Thence,” they said, “he starts to give light to 
the world beneath this one.” Having reached the lodge, they entered 
it, and within they saw the Sun engaged in cooking chestnut-meal 
mush. One of the men of Thunder said: “ We are now on our jour- 
ney, accompanying these human beings part of their way home. We 
are taking these men back to the earth below this one. The reason 
that we have come around this way is that we desired to have you 
and them see one another.” Then the Master of the lodge, raising 
his voice, said to his visitors: “ It is I, indeed, who has met with you, 
and it is I whom you habitually call in your ceremonies, 
‘ Ho'sgéMige’dagowa, He-the-Great-War-Chief, and our Elder 
Brother, the Diurnal Orb of Light. I have just completed my usual 
preparations for the journey on which I am about to start. Further- 
more, just as soon as you depart hence I Ton, start on my journey to 
make the earth below hght and warm again.’ 
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In a short time, the visitors having seen all that was interesting 
in the lodge, said: “ Let us now go hence on our journey,” and they 
at once resumed their own course. They had not gone very far when 
the men of Thunder said: “It is now time for us to begin; Dag- 
a’6™da’ shall be the first one to act.” Daga’é™da’, the former mem- 
ber of the party of Dehaenhyowens (Light Rays?), began to sing in 
a loud voice, thus setting his orenda to work to carry out his function. 
Then the two human beings who were to return to the earth below 
saw the earth in the distance beneath them, and they heard, too, the 
people dwelling on the earth say: “ Now the beginning of the Spring 
Season has.come upon us. Indeed, the Spring Wind is blowing 
warm and hot, and now, too, the Thunders are singing in the dis- 
tance.” 

Then the party moved on. Looking down on the earth from above 
the sky and the clouds they saw the effect of the singing of the 
Thunder men. At this time the voices of the Thunder men sounded 
loud and angry, as it were, as they moved along the sky, and on the 
earth below fell torrents of rain with great force, and they saw the 
creeks and rivers swell and overflow their banks. 

To the human beings of the party they had not gone very far, as 
it seemed, when they were startled by alighting on the earth. There- 
upon one of the Thunder men said to them: “ Now, indeed, you are 
again at your homes whence you departed, so we have fully dis- 
charged our obligation to bring you safely back. Moreover, we will 
now tell you something regarding another matter. It is a long time 
since the former inhabitants of this country withdrew from here 
and went to another settlement. You will find them in the place 
where they are now living.” 

Having conducted their friends some distance on the ground, one 
of the men of Thunder said: “ We will now separate one from 
another. You must keep us in remembrance. For this purpose you 
shall employ the native tobacco, making an offering thereby in words 
and in acts. This will be quite sufficient for the purpose, for we 
shall hear the thanksgiving and accept the offering at once. In like 
manner shall it be done to all those, and only to those, who are 
charged by Him with duties and important functions. If you 
should think of Him or of them, that is the chief and essential, 
thing—the employment habitually of native tobacco by you in this 
important matter. Such is the method which you who still live on 
the earth here below must regularly employ in forming your messages 
of thanksgiving. Such is the regulation and decree ordained and 
promulgated by Him whom you cal] Deaunhyawagon, familiarly as 
Hawénni’yo (He, The Master). These are the words which we 
thought it necessary for you to hear before we separated one from 
another. May you have good dreams.” 
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Then the two parties separated, the one from the other; and the 
men of Thunder departed from the earth, going back into the cloud- 
land to their own lodge. 

In turn Dehaenhyowens and his lone companion started from the 
place where they had been left. They were not long in finding the 
traces of the former home of their friends. They found that the 
place had become thickly overgrown with large trees to so great an 
extent that one unacquainted with the facts would be in doubt 
whether or not any person had ever lived in that place. 

On seeing this, Dehaenhyowens said to his companion: “ Verily, it 
seems that we must depend on ourselves to find our people. We must, 
therefore, go to seek the place where they now dwell.” Thereupon 
they started, directing their course eastward, as they had been in- 
structed. At no great distance they saw the smoke from a village and 
made their way to it. On entering the first lodge they reached, 
Dehaenhyowens said, “ We have now returned home.” In reply the 
master of the lodge said: “ Whither did you go, and who are you? 
As for myself, I do not know you.” Answering him, Dehaenhy- 
owens said: “ Have you not at any time heard the tradition which 
says that a number of men (three tens) started on a journey along 
the path of the Sun—a party formed by Dehaenhyowens and Gaen- 
hyakdondye, two famous war chiefs, of men who had thoroughly 
habituated themselves to warlike exercises? They undertook while 
going toward the sunset to kill and scalp all the peoples whom they 
might encounter on their way.” The master of the lodge said to them 
in reply: “I myself know nothing of the matter about which you 
are speaking. When such a thing may have taken place I do not 
know. It may be that the old woman living in yonder lodge may 
know about this matter. You should go over to consult her concern- 
ing it.” 

So Dehaenhyowens and his companion passed on, going to the 
lodge pointed out to them. On entering the lodge Dehaenhyowens 
said to the old woman: “ Do you know the circumstance in the his- 
tory of your people when in the long ago some men—warriors, three 
times ten in number—went on an expedition from which they never 
returned? The party was formed by war chiefs, Dehaenhyowens 
and Gaenhyakdondye. They went toward the sunset, following the 
path of the Sun.” Answering his question, the old woman said: “ It 
is indeed true that such an event took place. I have heard my de- 
ceased grandmother say many times that when she was still a child 
men to the number of 30 started out on an expedition, but they 
never returned to their homes.” After some moments of thought 
she added: “ Probably the man who dwells yonder in that lodge 
not far away from here remembers the whole matter, for he has had 
an exceedingly long life, and so is probably familiar with the tradi- 
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tion about which you speak. Therefore you would better visit him 
and seek further information from him.” 

Thereupon Dehaenhyowens and his companion again started on 
their quest for some one who knew them. On reaching their new 
destination they found the very old man of whom the old woman 
had spoken, and they asked him: “ Do you remember an affair, which 
took place many years ago, in which warriors to the number of 
30 departed hence on an expedition along th. path of the Sun?” 
After a few moments of reflection the old man replied: “I remem- 
ber the matter full well. This is what happened: There lived a 
people yonder, some distance away, where this affair took place. 
There were a number. of young men who had grown up together, 
all about 16 years of age; 30 of these organized themselves into a 
war party, binding themselves together by means of an oath or vow. 
Having fully organized their troop, they caused the people of the 
entire community to assemble at the Long Lodge of public gather- 
ings, whereupon Dehaenhyowens arose and said: ‘ Now then, it shall 
be made known to you who have assembled here that we have indeed 
completed our preparations. We young men, who are three tens 
in number, have enlisted by “notching the stick” to go on an 
expedition along the path of the Sun. We have made the agreement 
strong, for we have commingled our minds. Now it is as if we had 
only a single head, only a single body of flesh, only a single life, 
and we shall bleed as one person. Moreover, we renounce our kin- 
dred, and we also forswear our lives. We shall now depart hence, 
directing our course toward the West, for we desire to make a journey 
to the place of the sunset—to the place where the Diurnal Light 
Orb is wont to make his way to and fro. Our band have appointed 
me and my dear brother to be their chiefs to lead them. We, too, 
have made a solemn vow that no matter what the situation con- 
fronting us we will nevertheless pass onward in our journey. We 
have indeed enlisted in this matter seriously by “ notching the stick.” 
This is, of course, as you well know, the pledge that each one of us 
will do what we have agreed to do one with another.’ Thereupon, 
they departed from us, and they have never returned.” 

Dehaenhyowens, replying to the old man, said, “ How long ago 
may it be since that event took place?” The old man answered, “ It 
is now three generations ago—that is, three generations have passed 
away since that time.” Then Dehaenhyowens asked, ‘“ Who were the 
chiefs of those who departed?” The old man said, “ Dehaenhyowens 
and his brother, Gaé“hyakdon’dye’; these two persons were chosen 
as the chiefs of the party.” To this Dehaenhyowens responded, 
“ Verily, grandsire, we are the remaining members of that party— 
my brother, Gaé“hyakdon’dye’, our friend Daga’dye’, and I; so many 
of the number have now returned home. It was, verily, our party 
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that departed from the place where your and my people formerly 
dwelt, at that place yonder not far away.” But the old man, still 
doubting what he had heard, said: “It is probably not you who went 
away, because it appears from your youthful aspect that you have 
just reached manhood, and that event occurred a very long time ago.” 
Dehaenhyowens, however, answered: “ Nevertheless, we are the very 
persons who started, at least those of us who still are left alive; and 
we have now arrived home again.” On hearing this, the old man 
said: “If possible, then, do tell me the name of the chief of our 
people when you departed.” Dehaenhyowens quickly answered, 
“Dagiidon’dye’ was the name of the chief of our people at that 
time.” Now convinced of what he doubted, the old man answered: 
“That statement is, indeed, also true. The fact that he was my 
grandfather is the reason why I am so fully acquainted with that 
matter. Now, I admit that I am convinced that it is indeed you 
and your friends who departed so many years ago, and that it is you, 
too, who have returned home; and as it is meet so to do, our present 
chief shall now be made cognizant of this matter. So remain here 
in this lodge, and I will now send him word of your return, to await 
his pleasure.” 

Accordingly the chief was made acquainted with the matter at 
once. Forthwith he sent out runners, giving notice to all the people 
to assemble immediately in the Long Lodge of public meetings to 
hear news most startling and important; he set the following day 
for the assembly of the people. When the morning of the next day 
dawned all the people, having made the necessary preparations to 
attend the great council, hurriedly gathered in the assembly hall. 
Dehaenhyowens and his two companions went there in company 
with his host, the old man, whose grandfather was a former chief 
of his people. The assemblage was large, for everyone who could 
possibly leave home attended. When all were seated the chief arose, 
and ceremoniously greeted the newly arrived men in these words: 
“We have learned only a hint of what occurred during your expedi- 
tion, and we desire fervently to know more of the events which took 
place while you have been absent. So now we shall HS to the 
whole account, and we will hear the leader of the party.” 

Thereupon Dehaenhyowens arose, amidst deep silence, and spoke 
briefly, as follows: “There were 30 of us who started on the expe- 
dition along the path of the Sun; but only three of us have returned. 
Tt is I who bear the name Dehaenhyowens. On this hand sits my 
brother, Gaé™“hyakdon’dye”, for such is the name that he bears; and 
on this hand sits our friend, Daga’dye”, for such is the name that he 
bears. So many only are we who survive. It came to pass during 
the time of our expedition along the path of the Sun to the skyland 
that one of our number remained there as an assistant to the people 
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in that far-away land. It is quite impossible for him to return again 
to this earth to live.” Then Dehaenhyowens related at great length 
all that had occurred to him and his party and all the things that they 
had seen from the time they had left their homes until their return. 
After speaking thus Dehaenhyowens resumed his seat. 

The chief then said: “It was in fact a marvelous thing that was 
done by your party. It is a very long time since you departed from 
your homes; but now you have returned, only you three persons. 
Of course, one of the most essential things about this matter to be 
remembered is that Deaunhyawa’gon, sometimes called Hawéini’yo, 
forewilled that you, and only you, should be enabled to return home 
safely. Preparations have been made so that we may now exchange 
greetings, and this shall be done. You, the surviving ones of the 
party, three in number, will take a suitable position, and I will take 
the lead in a ceremonial greeting to you; for I, of course, stand in the 
stead of the one who was the chief of the people when you departed. 
My name is Dagii’idon’dye’. Then we will do this: We will mutually 
and severally stroke one another’s body in greeting. This ceremony 
shall be for all persons, including our children—we will all greet one 
another in this ceremonial manner, for this was the custom of our 
fathers on such occasions.” 

Accordingly Dehaenhyowens and his two friends took suitable 
positions in which to receive the greetings of the people, and the 
-people with the chief in the lead came forward and cordially stroked 
their bodies according to the custom. All the men, women, and chil- 
dren arose and greeted them. When the ceremony was over the chief 
said: “We will do in the future all the things that we have today 
learned should be done. This, too, you shall know—you who have 
just returned home—that we shall be equal with you in the enjoy- 
ment and disposition of the things that we possess, so that our minds 
and yours shall think in peace. Here, you know, dwell the people, 
and now, of course, we again shall commingle and associate together. 
Everything is in readiness for us to rejoice and be happy, seeing 
that you have returned home in safety and health. The first thing 
to be done is to make merry by a game. They whose bodies are 
strong will play at a game of lacrosse ball; thus shall they amuse 
your minds, and you may rejoice. When that shall have passed we 
shall dance, beginning with the Pigeon Song, or Song of the Pigeons. 
When that is passed it will be time for us to disperse to our homes.” 
Thereupon Dehaenhyowens, arising, said: “ It is marvelous to know 
that we have been absent from our people during three generations; 
and we are rejoicing that we have, though much fewer in numbers, 
returned to our homes. We are indeed very happy that we are again 
one people with you.” 
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Then the young men went to the public gaming grounds and there 
engaged in an exciting game of lacrosse ball. When this game was 
over the people assembled in the Long Lodge of public meetings 
and there they performed the ceremony of the Song of the Pigeons. 
They danced all the songs of this ceremony, which is quite long and 
exciting. Even the children danced to show their pleasure at seeing 
the returned men. 

(This is the end of the story.) 


120. An Appress or THANKSGIVING TO THE Powers oF THE MASTER 
oF Lire **° 


We congratulate one another this day because we are still alive in 
this world. 

Besides this act we give thanks to the Earth, and we give thanks 
also to all the things which it contains. Moreover, we give thanks 
also to the Visible Sky. We give thanks also to the Orb of Light 
that daily goes on its course during the daytime. We give our 
thanks nightly also to the Light Orb that pursues its course during 
the night. 

So now, we give thanks also to those persons, the Thunderers, 
who bring the rains. Moreover, we give thanks also to the servants 
of the Master of Life, who protect and watch over us day by day 
and night by night. 

And now, furthermore, we send our thanks also to his person, to 
the Finisher-of-our-lives. To him our thanksgiving we offer in 
fervent gratitude. 

And now a ceremony shall begin, a ceremony which was given to 
us, to mankind, by the Finisher-of-our-bodies—namely, the ceremony 
of the Great Feather Dance. 

So let everyone be enthusiastic, then, in this ceremony. We must 
enjoy ourselves as much as possible during this ceremony. It was 
given to us for the purpose of benefiting us in its performance in 
honor of him, the Master of Life, who gave it to us, and we must all 
do what is right and just one to another, and we also must continue 
to give thanks to the Master of Life for the good things which we 
enjoy at his hand. 

So now will begin the singing of the songs of the Ritual of the 
Great Feather Dance. So let each and every one share in it, then. 
[At this point the singers on the song bench begin singing the songs 
of this ceremony. All who take part should be arrayed in festival 
attire. The faces of the dancers should be painted, and their 
heads should be adorned with feather headdresses. When this cere- 
mony is ended the Master of Ceremonies, arising, makes the follow- 
ing statement :] 
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“ So now, moreover, in such an assembly of people as this is, another 
ceremony is about to begin, one other that the Finisher-of-our-lives 
has ordained for our performance. So, then, let us be thankful, 
moreover, that our lives and persons are still spared in the affairs of 
this world. ; 

“So now, moreover, this assembly of people, such as it is, is giving 
thanks for the bounties it has received from the Master of Life. 

“So now, moreover, this assembly of people, such as it is, is giving 
thanks. The Master of Life has willed that there be officers among 
the people whose duty it is to promote the celebration of the Six 
Ceremonies. So we give thanks, too, that you who are officials 
among the people are still spared your lives. 

“So now, moreover, this assembly of people, such as it is, is giving 
thanks for the bounties it has received. He, the Master of Life, willed 
that there shall be certain persons among men who shall be called 
chiefs (because their renown is great), and that upon them, further- 
more, shall rest the grave responsibility of promoting peace and 
health among the people, and also that upon them shall rest the re- 
sponsibility of making addresses of thanksgiving at the celebrations 
of the Thanksgiving Ceremony, in which they shall direct their words 
to the Maker-and-finisher-of-our-lives, at the same time earnestly 
urging all persons to enjoy themselves there and to be happy. 

“So now, moreover, this assembly ot people, such as it is, is giv- 
ing thanks. The Creator-of-our-lives willed that there shall be in 
life two varieties or kinds of life. one of which shall be called Female 
and the other shall be called Male. He willed that by this means 
mankind shall see the coming of humanity (through the birth of 
children). So, therefore, we give thanks that this ceremony or rite 
of the union of two kinds of life is going on, just as he decreed that 
mankind should live in pairs—male and female. So, therefore, we 
offer up thanks because we have our eyes on our offspring who are 
coming, differing in size, to us. 

“So now, too, this assembly of people, such as it is, is giving 
thanks this day. He willed that there be an earth continually. So 
let us give thanks that the processes of the earth go on in accordance 
with his rule, and that we human beings are traveling about over it. 

* So now, too, this assembly of peopke, such as it is, is giving thanks 
this day. He willed that there shall be springs of water, and that 
there shall be waters that flow. So, too, we give thanks because 
there are waters that flow as ordained, and because there are springs 
of water likewise, which are for our comfort as we go to-and-fro 
over the earth. 

“So now, too, this assembly of people, such as it is, is giving 
thanks this day. He willed, too, that ‘I will bestow that on which 
they shall live—corn, and that it shall grow in its seasons.’ So then, 
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let us now give thanks because we have again set our eyes on all 
those things upon which we live. We are thankful that we again 
see all these things. 

“So now, too, this assembly of people, such as it is, is giving 
thanks this day. He willed that there shall continue to grow on the 
earth all manner of herbs, and, too, that these shall be for use as 
medicines, which shall be, each and every one, a succor and support 
to the people; they shall be for medicine. 

“So now, too, this assembly of people, such as it is, is giving 
thanks this day. He willed that there shall grow various kinds of 
flowers on the earth, and that among these shall grow continually 
strawberries. So, too, let us give thanks because these are for our 
pleasure and contentment. 

“So now, too, this assembly of people, such as it is, is giving 
thanks this day. He willed that there shall grow shrubs on the 
earth continually, and that all these shall be for medicines for man- 
kind at all times. So, too, let us give thanks that these are giving us 
perfect satisfaction and comfort, and because these shrubs are our 
own aid and sustenance. 

“So now, too, this assembly of people, such as it is, is giving 
thanks this day. He willed that other shrubs and trees in groves 
shall ever grow to maturity on which various fruits and berries shall 
ever hang in abundance. So, too, let us give thanks because these 
fruit-bearing shrubs and trees grow continually, giving us at all 
times abundantly contentment and pleasure. 

“So now, too, this assembly of people, such as it is, is giving 
thanks this day. He willed that there shall be forests that shall 
continually reproduce themselves by growth, which shall continue 
to be at all times helpful to mankind, ‘whom I have placed on the 
earth.’ So, too, let us be thankful that our minds are contented for 
the reason that the forests grow. 

“So now, too, this assembly of people, such as it is, is giving 
thanks this day. He willed that in the forests which shall continue 
to grow there shall live and increase all manner of game animals in 
utmost variety. So, too, let us give thanks for this bountiful pro- 
vision, because in full measure and number the game animals are 
abundant in the growing forests, as intended by him, and they are 
ever the full means of giving us pleasure and contentment while we 
dwell on the earth. 

“So now, too, this assembly of people, such as it is, is giving 
thanks this day. He willed that there shall be growing forests in 
which there shall be certain trees from which (maple) sap shall 
habitually fall in its season. So, too, let us give thanks because there 
still grow here and there maple trees, for we still can look upon 
maple sugar. 
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“So now, too, this assembly of people, such as it is, is giving 
thanks this day. He willed that there shall be brakes of great herbs 
on which shall grow sunflowers continually in their season, and that 
these shall serve to give pleasure and contentment to mankind dwell- 
ing on the earth. 

“So now, too, this assembly of people, such as it is, is giving 
thanks this day. He willed, ‘I shall place a duty on certain persons 
to care for and watch over the earth, and they shall cause rain to 
fall habitually, and the rain shall prosper all the things that grow 
out of the earth, and these persons shall habitually approach from 
the west, and people will call them Our Grandsires, whose voices are 
heard from place to place—the Thunderers.’ 

“So now, too, this assembly of people, such as it is, is giving 
thanks this day. He willed that there shall ever be a Sky, on which 
there shall ever appear a Light Orb which will go about from place 
to place as day succeeds day, and people shall call this orb of light 
the Sun. So, too, let us be thankful that we see each day that the 
light orb moves on in its course. 

“ So nowy, too, this assembly of people, such as it is, is giving thanks 
this day. He willed that there shall be darkness by periods of a 
certain length, and that in the sky there shall ever appear a Light 
Orb which shall ever go from place to place, and which human beings 
will call the Nocturnal Orb of Light—the Moon. So, too, let us be 
thankful because night after night we see this orb of light holding 
to its course, and know that our Creator so decreed it. 

“So now, too, this assembly of people, such as it is, is giving thanks 
this day. He willed that there shall ever be a Sky, and that in it 
there shall be Stars fixed from place to place. So, too, let us be 
thankful, because we see these stars night after night, just as our 
Creator has decreed that it shali be. 

“ So now, too, this assembly of people, such as it is, is giving thanks 
this day. He willed that there shall be Persons who shall guard 
mankind from harm by day and by night. So, too, let us be thankful 
that these Four Persons protect us daily and nightly. 

“ So now, too, this assembly of people, such as it is, is giving thanks. 
He willed that just and righteous acts shall be the means of making 
us true men and women. So, too, let us be thankful because his 
words are being carried out on earth. 

“ So now, too, this assembly of people, such as it is, is giving thanks 
this day. He willed that in thanksgiving addresses the celebrant 
must offer thanks to all things, beginning with these on earth and 
ending with the person of the Master of Life. So. too, let us be 
thankful that we have now rendered to our Maker our thanks for 
the bounties of life. 
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“So now, too, this assembly of people, such as it is, is giving thanks 
this day. He willed that there shall be persons who shall have the 
ability to sing the songs of the Great Feather Dance, which were 
bestowed on us by our Creator. So now we thank you, Singers, who 
have this power and who have so well again performed your duty, 
a duty which is not an easy one. 

“May all the people here enjoy peace and health until the time for 
the next celebration of this ceremony, which is fixed at a future day. 
Live, then, in peace and health. I end.” 


121..A Corn Lecenp ANp A FLoop Story 


There is a story that in ancient times there occurred a great 
calamity, which was caused by a rain that lasted three months. 
The result of this long rain was that the waters rose high and soon 
flooded the whole extent of the dry land. Only one man was saved. 
He climbed a tree to save himself from the waters. i 

The waters rose high in every place except on one tract of land 
on which stood a village of about six families, from which all the 
game had disappeared; so the people of these families had nothing 
to eat. This village was situated on the bank of a small stream 
where grew a large number of slippery-elm trees. The absence of 
all other food compelled the miserable wretches to strip the bark 
from these trees to use as food. They dried the bark and then 
pounded it into a kind of coarse meal, which they mixed with water 
to make a sort of bread to satisfy their hunger. 

During this terrible time of scarcity, one night when all others 
were fast asleep one of the young men of the small village, being 
awake, heard some person walking with very heavy tread. He was 
not moved to fear by this experience, so he decided not to inform 
his companions of what he had heard. For 30 successive nights he 
heard this tramping and walking to and fro, as he surmised. But 
the young man had been thinking deeply on the meaning of the 
sounds he had been hearing night after night, and on the morning 
of the day following the thirtieth night he informed his companions 
that some person was about to pay them a visit. The sounds of the 
walking had appeared to him to come from the east. 

Not long after this the people realized the truth of what he had 
told them, for a strange woman *** came to their lodge. No one knew 
whence she came, for they were surrounded by water, and there was 
no land in sight. The strange woman did not remain at this lodge, 
but went directly to the lodge of the brother of the young man 
who had heard her walking. When the brother, who had been 
outside the lodge, reentered it he found the woman seated. He had 
never before seen another woman like her, for she was beyond meas- 
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ure attractive in person, in manner, and in her words and actions. 
The brother questioned her, asking her whence she came and whither 
she was going. The woman replied: “I have come from the south to 
assist you and your people in obtaining food for your needs. I 
came because my mother sympathizes greatly with her people, and it 
is she who has sent me here to become the wife of your elder son.” 
Answering her, the man said: “It seems very strange that your 
mother should send you here, but of course she probably knows that 
we are in despair, expecting nothing but death from hunger and 
starvation.” By way of reply to this the young woman asked: “ Will 
you grant me the pleasure of having my mother’s request fulfilled? ” 
The man, whose mind had already begun to hope for better things 
for his people, replied, “ Yes; her request will be granted, and you 
will become the wife of my son.” She did become his wife, and 
they lived as husband and wife. 

The bride wife the next morning said to her brother-in-law: “ You 
must have the corn bins cleared out and ready, just as if you expected 
to use them for storing corn.” The brother-in-law at once told his 
sister to clear out the corn bins just as if they expected to store corn 
in them. Having done this, the sister informed her sister-in-law 
that they were ready. The younger brother exclaimed: “I am glad 
that our family has increased.” At the dawn of day the next 
morning the people, awakening as if they had been frightened, heard 
sounds which indicated that corn was falling into their corn bins, 
which had been empty so long. Some hardly believed their ears, and 
doubted that they had received so much corn freely. So when the 
bride wife asked that corn be prepared and cooked, her husband told 
his sister to make it ready, although in his mind he felt that his 
wife had said this just because she knew well that they had nothing 
to eat and nothing with which to prepare anything. 

Then the bride wife said to her brother-in-law: “ You go to the river 
and catch for us some fish, so that we may have fish to eat with our 
corn bread.” But the young man replied: “It is strange that you 
should think that there are fish in the river, for I have not seen one 
there for many months.” But the woman insisted that he should go, 
saying: “ You will, however, find fish there.” He, in some doubt 
still, answered: “ Very well, I will go, although I know that I shall 
not find any fish there.” Finally he went, as she had asked him to 
do, for the sake of his people. On reaching the stream he saw a fish; 
it was indeed the first he had seen since the great rainstorm had be- 
gun. He planned his measures so well that he caught the fish, which 
was very large, and at once started for the lodge. Arriving there, he 
said that it was the only fish he saw. The bride wife said: “ This 
is the fish I meant. Now your sister will clean it and place it in the 
kettle to cook it.” When the sister was told to get some corn and 
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to prepare it for cooking, she said: “I have indeed cleared out, the 
bins; all are empty, and not a cob is left on the poles on which hung 
the corn strings. Before this terrible rain came we had an abun- 
dance, but now we have not even a kernel for seed; all has indeed 
strangely disappeared.” The brother insisted, however, on her going 
to the bins, saying: “Go to see what you can. I heard a strange 
sound at dawn this morning, the sound of falling grains of corn.” 
To satisfy him the sister went to the bins where she was so fortunate 
as to find enough to fill both hands full. Delighted at finding even 
this small quantity, the girl returned and set to work preparing the 
corn for pounding into meal. It was not long before she had_pre- 
pared and cooked a loaf of corn bread about two spans of the hand 
in circumference. 

When the bride wife was informed that the loaf and the fish 
were ready to eat she said: “ You must invite all your neighbors, so 
that each may have a portion of what you have cooked. You will 
cut the loaf into as many portions as there are persons in this village, 
and you must divide the fish in the same manner.” This was done. 
When the people who had gathered together in response to the in- 
vitation were all seated, the elder son of the family, the bridegroom, 
arose to speak. He said: “ The Master of Life has gladdened our 
hearts with this loaf of bread and with this fish, the kind of food 
we ate before this water surrounded us. It must indeed be the will 
of the Master of Life that we should live. Before this young 
woman came to our lodge we expected to starve to death, and it is 
she who has invited every one in this village to come here to eat 
this food. In the future, therefore, it shall be the custom that when 
anyone shall have good fortune in his hunting or fishing he shall 
prepare a feast to which all his neighbors shall be made welcome.” 
His sister was told to serve all the people who had come. It seemed 
impossible, however, that even a small mite of fish or bread could be 
given to each of so many persons. But after she had begun to serve 
out the bread and the fish, she found that she could do this with 
what she had; and all were satisfied. There indeed seemed to be 
only a spoonful of broth in which the fish was cooked, but all were 
given a drink out of it and grew strong. The woman received the 
thanks of the people for the food which she had brought to them. 
What they had received seemed enough, and it was their opinion that 
this was an example for them to follow, so they declared: “ Here- 
after, if we obtain anything good to eat, it shall be shared equally 
by all. Such shall be our custom.” 

Then the bridegroom’s brother informed the people that the bride 
desired the people to go to their homes and clear out their corn bins, 
just as if they were expecting to fill them with grain, and that they 
must act at once in this matter. So the people quickly returned to 
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their lodges to carry out the bride’s request. During the following 
night the young man who had first heard the walking of the still un- 
known woman again heard the sound made by falling corn grains. 
In the morning the people of the several lodges found their corn 
bins well supplied with corn, and they were greatly rejoiced at this 
good fortune. Then an old woman, one of the near neighbors of the 
bride, said: “ I will ask the young woman whence she came to us, so 
that we may know who it is that has been so kind and merciful to 
us.” So going to the lodge of the newly married couple she addressed 
the bride, saying: “I have come to ask you to tell us whence you 
came to us?” The bride willingly replied: “I came from the south, 
where my mother lives. She knew of your destitute condition and 
felt very miserable about it, hence she sent me to marry this young 
man. He indeed knew that I was coming before I arrived here. My 
mother sent me on this errand so that I could protect you by pro- 
viding for your most pressing needs.” Replying, the old woman said: 
“T am thankful and so are all my neighbors that your mother was 
moved to pity us by seeing our distressing condition and destitution ; 
it is through her that we shall live. We are indeed grateful to her and 
to you for fulfilling your duty in the matter.” Thus it was made 
clear to all the people to whom they owed their good fortune. They 
saw then that it was through the bride and her mother that the bare 
corncobs that hung in the corn stacks were again filled with grains 
of corn, and that their corn bins were again full of grain. 

After this there came a time when the bridegroom’s younger 
brother began to dislike his sister-in-law, and he sought in many 
ways to abuse her, saying rude things to her at times. At first the 
sister-in-law paid no attention to his abuse.*4* One day she made 
bread from corn grits, and she gave a loaf of it to her hostile brother- 
in-law, saying: “I have made this for you.” But he seized it rudely, 
exclaiming: “ Do you mean to insult me? I will not eat such bread 
as that; it is not fit to eat.” With these words he tossed the loaf of 
bread into the fire. Without a word of remonstrance the young woman 
east herself down on her couch and covered her head in sorrow; and 
she remained thus until her husband returned. At once he asked the 
cause of her sorrow. At first she refused to tell him. Finally, 
however, he prevailed on her to do so. She said: “Lately your 
brother abuses me at every opportunity. I made him bread of the 
best material I had, and he sneeringly threw it into the fire. So I 
will go home to my mother. If you desire to accompany me, you 
may do so. It will require as much time for me to return to my 
home as it required to come here. When my mother sent me she did 
not expect me to return to her home again. But I must go, and all 
that I brought with me shall go back with me. All is due to your 
brother’s fault. This is why I am sorrowful.” Her husband was 
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deeply grieved at the prospect for his people, and he sought to 
persuade his wife to change her resolution, but he could not induce 
her to remain. 

In the evening, having completed her preparations, she started on 
her return journey, saying to her husband: “ When you are hungry, 
follow my trail. You shall encounter many difficulties, but you must 
not falter by the way. At all times keep in mind that you are going 
to your wife. You must not stop to rest either day or night. So 
take courage and do not falter. Now I go.” 

During that night all the people heard the sound of falling grains 
of corn, which dropped from the cobs hanging on the strings of ears. 
The next morning the bridegroom asked his sister to go for corn. 
She went as directed, but found the corn bins empty and the corn- 
cobs bare. This was true, indeed, of all the lodges of the village. 

The night following the morning which showed the people that all 
their corn had mysteriously disappeared the old woman who had 
asked the strange young woman whence she had come visited the 
lodge of the lone bridegroom and asked him where his wife was. 
He told her that she had returned to the lodge of her mother because 
of the abuse which his brother had heaped on her, and that all the 
good things which she had brought with her had gone away with her; 
and he told the old woman further that it was all due to his brother’s 
fault. He said that his wife could not punish the culprit without 
‘ punishing all the people,*** and that he could do nothing in the 
matter. 

The direful plight of the village caused the bridegroom to resolve 
to follow his wife to her home to learn whether it were possible to 
relieve the distress of his people. After making some necessary 
preparations, he started out on the trail of his wife. As he followed 
it he found that there was a well-defined path on the waters which 
entirely surrounded his people. When he started on this perilous 
trip the husband remembered what his wife had said to him about 
the difficulties of the journey, and what he must do to overcome them; 
so he kept on his way by day and by night without stopping. At 
all times he could plainly see her trail, which appeared as if it had 
just been made. 

In the meanwhile, when he started his mother-in-law said to her 
daughter, who had returned home: “ Your husband is coming to 
you and to us; he has now left the home of his people.” It is said 
that his mother-in-law could hear his footsteps as he followed the 
trail. 

As his wife had told him to give no thought to the great difficulties 
of the way, he kept them out of his mind; he did not realize the 
great length of time he was on the journey. After many days he 
reached a cornfield, and by this sign he was delighted to know that 
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he was very near his journey’s end. Stopping for a moment and 
looking around he saw a column of smoke rising from the middle 
of the cornfield, and he at once decided that it must come from the 
lodge of his mother-in-law; thereupon he went directly toward it. 

Having arrived in front of the doorway he was gladly surprised 
to hear the voice of his mother-in-law from the inside saying to 
him: “Come in, my son-in-law.” On entering the lodge he saw 
his wife and was made welcome by her and his mother-in-law. 
His wife said to him: “ You have done my bidding, and I am pleased 
that you have. Is it not good to see our cornfield so exuberantly 
filled with rich ears of corn? And is it not pleasant to think that 
we can live here in peace and comfort? Being faithful, you shall 
be prosperous.” The mother-in-law, who knew that he was ap- 
proaching, had ready, cooked and prepared, a large bark bowl full 
of oniasont (crook-necked squash), which she hastily set before him 
without reserving any portion of it. When he had eaten his fill he 
thanked her and the Source of All Life. He remained in the lodge 
of his mother-in-law until the growing corn had ripened. Then he 
said: “I think that it is time for me to be going back to my people. 
f can now be of some service to them.” His wife said to him: “ Your 
brother, who found pleasure in abusing me, is dead; he died, indeed, 
of hunger and starvation. It is, indeed, too bad that he had so evil 
a disposition.” The husband replied: “I do not mourn for him, 
for he knew well what he was doing when he heaped abuse on you.” 
The wife answered: “ You will find your people still without food. 
You must be very cautious on the journey. I am afraid that you 
may be overcome on the way.” Thereupon she told him of a number 
of animals which he would find along the path, and which did not 
exist until after the second creation. The waters of the great flood 
had then gone down, and the earth had become new. She gave him 
food for his people; also, for seeding, one ear of corn of each va- 
riety, some beans of each variety, and one squash, which his people 
must use for seeding their land. The wife gave her husband also 
provisions for his journey, ready cooked for eating cold. She cau- 
tioned him not to stop on the way, lest he be overcome by the evil 
powers which infested the pathway to his home. ‘Then they parted 
affectionately. 

The husband started homeward. He encountered many obstacles 
and unknown beasts and animals on the way; but at last after many 
days of travel without stopping to rest, he safely reached his home. 
He found there only low timber and bushes and weeds growing. 
On arrival at his own lodge he gave a few kernels of corn to each 
family, saying: “ This corn shall be the chief source of sustenance 
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of the people hereafter.” In like manner he did with each of the 
several kinds of seeds which he had brought back with him. It is 
from these seeds that were propagated all the food plants which the 
human race had in ancient times. 


122. Tue Lecenp or Man’s Acquisirion or Corn 


(A SENECA-TUTELO LEGEND) 


In ancient times there was a village situated on the banks of a 
river. The chief source of subsistence of the people was the natural 
products of forest and stream—that is to say, game and fish, berries 
and various edible roots and tubers. 

There came a day when the people dwelling in this village were 
told by an old woman that she heard the voice of a woman singing 
on the river; and she told them further that the words used by this 
strange singer were: “ Luxuriant and fine are the planted fields 
where I dwell, going to and fro. Luxuriant and fine are the planted 
fields which we have planted. My grandmother and my ancestors 
have planted them.” 

After hearing this singing for 10 nights the old woman said to 
her family and neighbors: “ Let us go out to see what this singing 
means; perhaps some woman has fallen into the water, and it may 
be she who is singing in the middle of the river.” They did go to 
the river bank, but saw nothing, and they returned much cha- 
grined at their failure to discover the singer. 

On the tenth night following, the woman again began to sing, 
seemingly from the middle of the river not very far from the 
village. Again she sang: “ Luxuriant and fine are the planted fields 
(of corn) where I dwell, going to and fro. Luxuriant and fine are 
the planted fields (of corn) which we have planted. My grand- 
mother and my ancestors have planted them.” Then the women of 
the village, going to the river bank for three nights, sang songs of 
welcome and recognition, and on the third night these women per- 
ceived that the singer on the river had drawn nearer to them. On 
the fourth night the women watching with their children on the 
river bank, and singing in response to the singing on the river, 
were surprised to see coming toward them a large number of women. 
Thereupon one of the girls exclaimed: “ Oh, grandmother, do not 
let these women seize us,” and the children fled from the place. But 
the spokeswoman, who was the eldest person present, said: “TI alone 
shall remain here to await whatever may befall me, and I do so 


because my granddaughter, who is coming, is in need of pity and 
aid.” 
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At this the woman, the midstream singer, exclaimed: “Oh, my 
grandmother! take me hence. I am not able to go there (where you 
now are).” Then the grandmother (so called by the courtesy of clan 
kinship) placed her canoe of birch bark in the stream and soon by 
rapid paddling reached the side of the young woman who had 
been singing in midstream. She found her granddaughter lying on 
the back of a beaver, which mysteriously held her above the water. 
The granddaughter was the first to speak, saying: “Oh, my grand- 
mother! take me hence.” The grandmother, replying: “Oh, my 
grandchild! your wish shall be fulfilled,” at once proceeded to place 
her granddaughter in the canoe, after which she headed for the 
shore of the stream, paddling to the landing place in a short time. 
When they had landed, the young woman said: “Oh, grandmother! 
now leave me here. I will remain here, and you must come after 
me in the morning. Nothing shall happen me in the meantime.” 
The grandmother at once returned to her own lodge, where, of course, 
she related in detail what had taken place. 

Early the next morning she returned to the landing place where 
she had left her granddaughter (by courtesy). There she saw only 
the growing stalk of a plant. Drawing near to this she found 
growing on the stalk an ear of corn, and breaking it off she carried 
it back to her lodge, where she hung it up on a roof-supporting pole 
hard by the fireplace. 

It came to pass during the following night that the grandmother, 
so called, had a dream or vision, in which the young woman who 
had been singing in midstream said to her, “Oh, my grandmother, 
you should unhang me from this place, for it is indeed too hot here. 
You should place me in the ground—plant me—and then leave me 
there; for I will provide for you and your people, you human beings. 
So kindly place me under the ground.” This dream came to the 
old woman three nights in succession. So she took down the ear 
of corn, and after shelling it she planted the grains of corn in the 
ground just as she had been instructed to do by the dream. 

But on the following night the grandmother again dreamed, and 
the young woman in the dream said to her, “You and your people 
must care for me. You must not permit weeds to kill me. You 
shall see me sprout and grow to maturity; and it is a truth that in 
the future all the people who shall be born will see that I will pro- 
vide for their welfare. So you must take great care of me. You 
will see, you and your people, a great multitude of people who are 
about to arrive here. You will see, I say, that I will provide for all 
during the time the earth shall be in existence. You shall now learn 
what is a well-known truth—that is, that I am corn; I am native 
corn; I am sweet corn. I am the first corn that came or was de- 
livered to this earth.” For three successive nights the grandmother, 
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so called, had this same dream or vision, hence she came to regard it 
as a direct intimation to her regarding the disposition to be made 
of the corn on the ear which she had found on the bank of the river. 
So forcibly did the injunctions impress her that she planted the corn 
in the ground as directed; and she carefully followed the directions 
of the Corn Maiden as to the care required by the growing corn to 
enable it to mature and to prevent it being choked to death by weeds. 

In the autumn the old woman **t harvested her corn, and taking it 
into her lodge she divided it into as many portions as there were 
families in the village of her people. Then she gave a portion to 
the chief matron in each lodge, telling each that the corn should be 
used in the spring for seed and also how it should be planted and 
cultivated. Afterward she returned to her own lodge. She was 
greatly rejoiced at the prospect of her people having something 
which would supply them with a staple food, if they would only 
properly care for it. 

In a short time after reaching her own lodge she lay down on 
her couch to rest for the night; but she had hardly fallen asleep 
before she had another dream, or vision, of the Corn Maiden. In 
this dream the Corn Maiden said to her: “ You must tell my children 
(the human beings) that they must not waste in any manner the 
corn which shall grow to maturity in the future. It is well known 
that those who do not honor and properly care for me invariably 
come to want and destitution; for unless they act so toward me when 
I leave I shall take all the corn and other seed away. And, grand- 
mother, you must tell all these things to your people and kindred.” 

Some time after this event the old woman said to her nephew (?): 
“Do not travel around from place to place, for it is a well-known 
fact that there are beings roaming about which have the disposition 
to overcome and destroy men by the exercise of their orenda.” But 
the nephew (?) replied: “Oh! there is nothing going about from 
place to place which has the power to kill men.” 

Then there came a time many days after this that the Corn Maiden 
saw her brother arrive there. He was a human being, tall beyond 
measure, and in other respects of corresponding size. He said to 
her: “ Do you now come forth (out of the lodge).” She obeyed him 
by leaving her lodge, whereupon he took her up in his arms. He saw 
there a stone ax and an arrowhead of flint. After carefully examin- 
ing these he asked: “ Have these things, simple as they are, the power 
to kill a person?” She made no reply to this question, and the giant 
departed, carrying away captive his youngest sister. On the way 
she began to sing: “Oh, elder brother! have you not been in the 
habit of saying that there is nothing that roams about which has the 
power to kill persons?) How do you explain this?” Now the name 
of the person who stole this woman is Doddé"nénya’ho”™ *** (Ga-méh- 
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dji-da‘-ka‘ is the Tutelo name). (The refrain of the song she sang 
was the Tutelo words, Dathénge', dahéige, wihoyw@ én gi lo yot.) 

Another brother of the Corn Maiden (of the lodge of the old 
woman) taking a stone ax and a bow and arrows, and asking his 
grandmother to follow him, said: “ Let us two go fetch home my 
younger sister.” So saying, he started in pursuit of Dodde™nenya’ho”, 
the so-called Stone Giant, and his grandmother followed him on 
the perilous journey. His pursuit was vigorous and tireless, and he 
was not long in overtaking Dodde nénya’ho”. Coming up to him, 
he shot him with a flint arrow, saying at the same time: “I have 
come to bring back home my younger sister.” Doodé"™nénya’ho™. 
weeping with pain, said: “I confess my guilt. I did a great wrong 
in stealing this maiden from her home.” Then he surrendered her to 
her brother, who, taking his sister by the hand, started with his 
grandmother for their home. 

When they had arrived at their own lodge the young woman who 
had been kidnaped by Dodde™nenya’ho™” said to her grandmother: 
“You will now prepare some food (bread). You will take one 
grain of corn from the cob and pound it into meal. This alone will 
suflice, it is well known, to provide us (all human beings living) 
with food enough to satisfy our appetites at this banquet held in 
celebration of the return of the Maiden captured by Doddé™nénya’- 
ho”, the Stone Giant.” When the corn had been procured and pre- 
pared, the Maiden again spoke, saying: “I am about to give a feast, 
which shall be held in my honor, and in which you women shall 
dance the Corn dances.” 

The feast was held in accordance with her wishes, and the women 
danced the Corn dances as she directed them, and all the people re- 
joiced with her. When the feast of thanksgiving was ended the 
Maiden said: “ Now, as for me, I am starting on my return to my 
home. I shall go back to the place whence I came. It shall be an 
established thing in the future forever that corn shall exist, and that 
mankind shall never again die from starvation. I now go to my 
home.” 

Thereupon she started away, going back on the river on which 
she had come; and as she went along she sang a song, the words 
of which were “ We, the varieties of corn, beans, and squashes, are 
the mothers of the peoples of the whole world.” These words she 
sang to teach the people what to sing in their Corn dances. 

After she had returned to her home she received a proposal of 
marriage from O‘stawe™sen’to” (Sumac Tree?). She accepted his 
suit and the two were married. When they were together the Corn 
Maiden said to her husband, “ You must love me (that is, regard me 
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as a precious thing) ;” and her husband assured her that he would 
indeed comply with her request and his duty. 

Then they returned to the lodge of Mother Bean, which ‘they 
reached by traveling on the river a long distance. Mother Bean 
said to them: “ You two must carry back with you some beans, which 
you must take to that distant land, where you shall leave them.” 
On their return to their own lodge the bridegroom carried the beans 
to that other land in which his wife had left seeding corn, and after 
performing his mission returned to his own wife and lodge. 

Afterward the bride wife heard her sister singing beside a planted 
field: “Is there perhaps anyone who will marry me again? let him 
ask me.” She had not been singing long when T‘ha‘hyon’ni* 
(Wolf) replied: “I will marry you if you will accept me.” To this 
she answered: “If I marry you, what will be my usual food?” 
T*ha‘hyon’ni‘ rephed: “ You shall have meat for your usual food.” 
Her answer was: “I shall die if I am compelled to eat that kind of 
food.” 

Thereupon the maiden resumed her singing: “Is there perhaps 
some one who will marry me again? Let him ask me to do so.” 
Nya’gwai’ (Bear) answered her: “JI will marry you if you will 
accept me.” The maiden answered: “If I marry you what will be 
my usual food?” Nya’gwai’ said in reply: “ Your usual food will 
be various kinds of nuts.” She said: “In the event that I am com- 
pelled to eat that kind of food TI shall surely die.” 

Again she began to sing: “Is there perhaps anyone who will 
marry me again? Let him ask me.” While she sang Ne’ogé” 
(Deer) answered her: “I will marry you if you will accept me.’ 
The maiden said in reply: “If I should marry you what would be 
my usual food?” Ne’ogé” replied: “ Your food would be buds 
and sprouts and the moss growing on trees.” The maiden’s response 
was: “In the event that I am compelled to eat that kind of food I 
shall surely die.” 

After thus refusing each of these proposals of marriage, once 
again she began to sing: “Is there perhaps anyone who will again 
marry me? If there be one such, let him ask me.” While she sang, 
expressing the impulses of her heart, a man named Corn answered 
her challenge, saying: “I will marry you if you will accept me, 
for I know that you are circumspect in making your selection of a 
husband.” In reply the maiden asked: “If I should marry you 
what shall be my usual food?” Corn answered: “If you will marry 
me your food shall be corn; corn shall be your sustenance.” The 
maiden replied: “I accept you, and I am thankful for my good for- 
tune in finding just what I want. For a long time I have been lonely, 
for I desired to see a human being, to be in a position to mingle 
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with mankind.” With these words she ran forward, and throwing 
her arms around him fondly embraced him, saying: “I will share 
with you your fortune or misfortune, whichever it be, wherever man- 
kind shall have charge of your welfare and needs, for my grand- 
mother has appointed me to care for mankind during the time that 
this earth shall endure. So it shall be that they shall plant us 
always in one place. So from one place you and I together shall 
depart when the time during which we shall provide (food) for 
mankind, as has been appointed for us, shall expire. We must teach 
them our songs and dances, so that mankind may express their 
gratitude when they shall gather in their harvests of corn and beans 
and squashes.” d 

Continuing, she said to her husband: “ We must instruct mankind 
with care in this matter, so that they shall do the essential things 
and sing the essential songs of the A‘konwi’‘sé™,*#° (the ceremony of 
the Corn dances). The women and the young maidens of both the 
Father and the Mother side in beginning this ceremony shall stand 
on their respective sides of the fire, forming in orderly lines with the 
matrons of their several clans as leaders. One side shall first sing 
the song which is in order, and then the other side shall sing that 
song; then they shall sing it alternately, while the several leaders in 
taking the lead must carry the turtle-shell rattle. It is important 
that this shall be done in order, and that the rhythm of the songs 
be not broken. When the song has been sung by both sides then the 
two lines of women shall encircle the fire and dance around it three 
times. This shall be done in the case of each song of the 
A‘konwi’‘se™. 

“Now, the words of the essential songs are as follows: 

“(a@) ‘Coming hither I heard them; I heard them sing and dance 
the A‘konwi’‘sé”’.’ 

“(b) ‘We have now arrived—we who are about to sing and dance 
the A‘konwi’‘sée"’.’ 

“(e) ‘Among living, growing, unplucked flowers I am walking 
reverently (silently, slowly).’ 

“(d) *T am now dancing among living, growing, unplucked flowers 
(blossoms) .’ 

“(e) ‘We have now returned—we who are corn dancers and 
singers—we who are women.’ 

“(f) © You two cousins,47 do you now get the bark bowl (for 
sprouting the seed corn). You two cousins, do you now get the bark 
bowl.’ 

“(g) ‘Oh! the berries have ripened. Oh! the berries have 
ripened—on stalk and stem.’ 
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“(h) *‘isee (in vision) a beautiful Spring season. 
“¢T see a fine field of growing corn. 
“<Tn the middle of this field of corn there stands a lodge 
of bark. 
“<«There I see a profusion of drying poles and racks. 
“*Thereon I see fine fat strings of corn hanging. 
‘“** On these fine fat strings of corn I see rich lively seed corn.’ 
“ (7) ‘Now, I am walking along. I am walking along giving 
thanks to the Life God.’ f 
“These are the essential songs which mankind shall sing.” 


123. Toe Bran Woman 44% 


(A FRAGMENT) 


In ancient times a people dwelling near a river bank were startled 
by the sound of singing, which came apparently from downstream. 
The voice was that of a woman, and tradition says that it was indeed 
the Bean-Woman who was singing. 

The Bean-Woman sang, it is said, “ Who shall marry me again? 
Let him ask me in marriage?” The Panther-Man, answering this 
challenge, said: “I will marry you if you will accept me for your 
husband.” Pausing in her singing, the Bean-Woman asked: “If I 
marry you what shall be the food which I shall regularly receive 
from you to eat?” The Panther-Man replied: “ You shall always 
have meat in great plenty to eat.” The Bean-Woman answered: “ In 
that case it is very probable I should die, for I do not eat that kind 
of food under any circumstances.” 

Thereupon the Bean-Woman resumed her singing: “ Who will 
marry me again? Is there one who is willing to marry me again? 
Tf so, let him ask me.” Then the Deer-Man approached the Bean- 
Woman and said: “I will marry you if you will accept me for your 
husband.” The Bean-Woman asked him: “ What food will you 
regularly provide for me to eat?” The Deer-Man replied: “ Browse 
and buds and the tender bark of trees, for these are the things which 
I regularly eat.” The Bean-Woman answered: “Such a marriage 
would not bring good fortune to me, because I have never eaten that 
kind of food.” So the Deer-Man departed. 

Then the Bean-Woman resumed her song: “Is there not some 
one who is willing to marry me? If there be, let him ask me?” As 
she sang she heard the Bear-Man say to her: “I will marry you if 
you will accept me.” Whereupon she asked him: “ What kind of 
food will you regularly provide for me to eat?” He replied: “I will 
provide you with nuts of various kinds, for even now I have many 
bark receptacles filled with nuts for food.” The Bean-Woman 
replied: “In this event I should most certainly die, for I have never 
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been in the habit of eating that kind of food; so I ean not accept 
you.” 

Without feeling disappointed she resumed her singing: “Is there 
not some one who will marry me again? If so, let him ask me.” 
Then the Wolf-Man approached her, saying: “I am willing to 
marry you if you will accept me.” Once again the Bean-Woman 
asked: “If I should marry you what kind of food would you regu- 
larly provide for me to eat?” The Wolf-Man answered: “I will pro- 
vide you with meat and venison.” At this the Bean-Woman said 
with scorn: “ It is, indeed, quite proper for you to offer me meat and 
venison for food, but I have never had the desire to eat meat which 
has been stolen.” Thereupon the Wolf-Man departed. 

The Bean-Woman resumed singing, as before: “Is there any one 
who is willing to marry me again? If there is, then let him ask me?” 
Then the Corn-Man, drawing near, said: “ I am willing to marry you 
if you will accept me.” In reply she asked: “If I should marry 
you what will you give me for my regular food?” The Corn-Man’s 
answer was: “ You shall have sweet corn to eat at all times.” In 
reply the Bean-Woman said: “I pray that it may so come to pass. 
I am, indeed, thankful for this offer, for it is a well-known fact that 
I am in need of it.” When the Corn-Man had heard her answer, he 
‘said to her: “Come to me.” Rushing forward, she threw her arms 
around his neck and embraced him, saying: “This is, indeed, a 
condition established by Him who sent us, by Him who created our 
bodies, beginning with the time when the earth was new.” They 
dwelt together contented and happy. 

This is the reason that the bean vine is at all times found entwined 
around the cornstalk. 


124. Tue Lecenp or OneNHA (THE Corn) 


The event related in the following legend came to pass in ancient 
times in the land inhabited by the Tuscarora; and Corn-Woman 
herself declared this event to men. 

In that ancient time there lived in that land a man who was alone, 
and who had no kindred or friends in that place. He became very 
ill; so ill that he was no longer able to leave his mat on the couch. 
Of course there was no fire in his abode for he was unable to obtain 
fuel to keep a fire burning; besides there was nothing for him to eat. 
He began to be very sorrowful, expressing his grief thus: “ Verily, 
I have become poor and miserable indeed. I am hungry, too, and, 
perhaps, I shall die by starvation.” 

While he was ill it was usual for him to lie with his head coy- 
ered. There came a day when he heard the sound of voices, which 
he inferred were those of women. Uncovering his head he listened 
intently to learn something about the voices he heard. Then he 
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heard one woman addressing another: “ What do you think of this 
matter? The man who dwells with us is very ill; truly he is in a 
wretched condition, and he lacks care and attention.” Then he heard 
the reply: “It is befitting, it would seem, that we assist him at once 
to recover his health, for we know that while he enjoyed good health 
it was customary for him to respect and honor us in his travels. This 
is, indeed, what he was wont to do: In whatever place he was travel- 
ing, on finding along the trail one of our sisters who had strayed 
or become lost, and so had become the victim of want, he would 
take her up and speak to her words of pity, saying: ‘Thou art in 
need and in distress; thou art lost on thy way, and there is no possi- 
bility for anyone except me to have mercy on thee.’ Then he would 
care for her. For this reason we should now repay him for all these 
acts of kindness by aiding him, since now it is he who is forsaken 
and in need of care.” The man who was ill now sat up with un- 
covered head, thinking, “I shall see them; I shall have a look at the 
two women who are conversing.” But he saw no one, and so was dis- 
appointed. For several days he overheard these two women talking, 
but he was not able to see any person around him. 

There came a night, however, when the ill man had a dream, in 
which he saw a woman of low stature but of fine appearance, with 
beautiful long hair. In the dream she said to him: “I have been’ 
requested to come to you (do you know it?) to tell you that we will 
now aid you in your illness. We desire to have you stop thinking 
that you are about to die and that you are poor and wretched because 
you have no kindred or friends. Moreover, be of good courage, for 
you shall be well again before long, and shall again travel much. 
This, too, shall come to pass: A shower of rain shall come, where- 
upon you must arise and place some receptacle where the raindrops 
may fall into it, and all the water that falls into this receptacle you 
must drink. This shall suffice to cure you of your illness. It is we 
who are making a repayment of an obligation which is due you from 
us. We are merely doing our part in aiding you at this time, because 
you have so many times had compassion on us during the long time 
you have been traveling over the earth. For it was your wont when 
you were traveling on whatsoever paths they were, when you saw 
lying on the trail ‘Corn, ‘a Bean, or the ‘Seed of the Ancient 
Squash ’—we are of course sisters—to take her up and have pity on 
her, saying, ‘Thou art lost and forsaken even on the trail.’ It is for 
these acts of kindness that we shall now, I say, repay thee.** 

“Moreover, it shall come to pass that you will hear us when we 
sing and dance the Corn dances to give thanks that you are again to 
travel over the earth, for such is, indeed, our custom when we are 
happy. 
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“ Know this, too, that when mankind give attention to us, when we 
are born (sprout) out of the earth, and when they till the ground 
whereon we stand, we give thanks for this attention. Again, when 
they form the hills of earth around us, we also rejoice; then, too, 
when they enlarge the hills to accommodate our growing bodies we 
regularly give thanks by singing and dancing the Corn dances; and 
when they pluck the ears of corn, gather them in heaps in the middle 
of the field, husk them, and braid them into oste"’sa’s (corn-strings), 
and hang these on frames or lintels of poles, we also give thanks in 
like manner; and as soon as these strings have dried and they bring 
us into the lodges we give thanks and rejoice by singing and dancing 
Corn dances. 

“ Now, I bid you do this. Tell all human beings whom you shall 
meet that they, too, must sing and dance the Corn dances when they 
wish to express their thanksgiving at the time they are pleased to 
see us come to maturity again; and this is the reason that they 
must perform this ceremony. It is we, of course, who continue to 
assist you by furnishing that on which you human beings subsist. 
So be of good courage and cherish my words.” 

Then the ill man awoke and verily he saw a rainstorm on the 
horizon which was approaching. He arose, and taking a bark bowl 
he set it outside of the lodge where the raindrops would fall into it. 
In a short time it began to rain and the raindrops soon filled the 
bowl. He proceeded at once to drink the rain water and began to 
recover his health. 

The following night as he lay on his couch he heard the voices 
of women singing. He noticed that there had come on the drying 
poles in the lodge several strings of ears of corn and further that 
these strings swayed slightly to and fro, and that the singing pro- 
ceeded from the grains of corn, in the guise of women, on the ears. 
Some of the words employed in these songs were: “Among the 
Flowers I am moving reverently,” “Among the Flowers I am singing 
and dancing ;” and the women’s voices he heard saying: “The Fruit 
or Berries are ripe, the Fruit or Berries are ripe,’ and many other 
songs of the Corn dances. Thereafter the sick man rapidly regained 
his wonted health and again traveled over the earth. 

In time the man returned to his own people and related to them 
all his experiences, and he sang for them the songs that he had heard 
sung by the Corn women. It was at this time that the Council of 
Ancients—the Elders—of the people said publicly: “ We are indeed 
fortunate to learn of this matter; and we must regularly perform 
this ceremony in the time to come.” 

Not long after this event the man who had been ill again heard 
the singing of the Corn women; he heard them singing in the place 
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where the corn had been planted. Moreover, he saw them—a great 
company of Corn people, Bean people, and Squash people, and so far 
as he could see they were in all respects perfect human beings. They 
danced in a slow, gentle manner in imitation of the waving of the corn 
stalks as they stand in the ground. Women and girls took part in 
the dance. 

The man again heard all the songs and so learned them. At once 
he told his people what he had seen and heard. Again the Council 
of Ancients said: “ We must perform this ceremony, too, for this is 
part and parcel of the other.” 

From this time the Corn dances and Corn songs were known and 
used, and these are the songs that are in use at this day on the anni- 
versaries of the various seasons, beginning with the time the people 
plant the corn grains and ending when the strings of ears of corn 
are stored in the lodges—the corn harvest. This ceremony is called 
Gonda‘gonwi’sas. 


125. Tue Ortern or Wuire Corn, or KANENHAGENAT 


In ancient times there lived a community of people at the foot of 
a very high, steep, and rugged cliff. There came a day when they 
heard the plaintive singing of a woman, who seemed to be on the 
top of this almost inaccessible mountain. The mysterious woman 
directed the words of her songs to a very old but highly respected man 
of this small community. _The burden of the songs was expressed by 
the words: “Oh! kinsman of my father’s brother, come up here; I 
indeed desire greatly to become your wife.” These words gave much 
anxiety to the people who heard them, but the old man paid no 
attention to them. 

The woman, seemingly on the mountain top, continued to sing 
daily, however, and finally some of the people urged the old man to 
go up to the summit to learn the designs of the persistent singer. But 
he excused himself, saying: “ The mountain is so steep and rugged, 
and I am now become so aged that I do not feel able to make the 
attempt to climb its side.” 

But the woman on the height, continuing her singing from day to 
day, and the anxiety of the people becoming very marked, the chiefs 
of the community in council finally requested the old man, whom 
they highly respected, to go to the mountain top to unravel, if 
possible, the meaning of the mysterious singing. They represented 
to him the importance of this mission, since the persistent singing 
might have some relation to the welfare of the community at large. 

After long meditation he replied to the request of the council, “ Oh, 
my chiefs! at your request I will go to the mountain top to learn, 
if it be possible, the meaning of this woman’s singing.” 
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Having made the necessary preparations the old man started, and 
after overcoming many difficulties he finally reached the summit of 
the mountain. There he saw a young, fine-looking woman, who stood 
not far from the brink of the cliff. She had been standing in that 
position while he was painfully wending his way up the mountain 
side and urged him to have patience and courage to persist in his 
attempt to climb the mountain. Seeing that he had reached the top 
of the mountain, the young woman beckoned him to her side, at 
the same time saying: “ Do thou come to me, Oh, my friend! I 
desire to share my mat with thee.” Drawing near to the young 
woman, the aged man said kindly to her: “I am unfortunately past 
the age when it might have been in my power to comply with your 
request.” But the young woman replied: “ Fear not, but draw near 
me. I will endow thee with the power which will enable thee to 
comply with my desire. So come close to me. Now, mark my 
words and carefully cherish them. Out of the ground at the spot 
whereon I have lain a plant shall sprout and grow. Care tenderly 
for this, for it shall be a boon to your people, a chief source of food 
to them; and it shall be called Kanénhagenit; that is to say, White 
Corn. In five days from now you must return to care for what you 
will find growing out of the ground, as I have already told you. As 
for me, I shall die.” The aged man drew near the woman and 
embraced her. Time passed and he swooned. When he finally 
recovered his senses he discovered that the young woman had dis- 
‘appeared—vanished into thin air—and he believed that he had 
embraced a ‘vision. Arising from the ground, he returned to his 
people at the foot of the mountain. 

Remembering the words of the young woman to the effect that he 
must return to the mountain top to obtain a mysterious plant, at the 
end of five days the old man returned to the summit. There he found 
on the spot whereon the young woman had lain a growing corn plant. 
He carefully pruned away from it all weeds and placed rich, fine 
earth around its rootlets, and also watered it from a neighboring 
spring. 

Taking great delight in caring for this corn plant, the aged man 
came frequently to the mountain top to attend to it. In course of 
time it had grown to maturity, bearing three ripened ears of white 
corn. These he carefully husked and carried back to his lodge. In 
the spring he assembled all the people of the community and divided 
the corn among them equally, a few grains to each family; and he 
instructed them in the method of planting and caring for the corn, 
telling them that in time it would become one of their staple food 
plants. Such is, it is said, the manner in which the white corn 
originated among the Tuscarora, who have generously shared the 
seed with neighboring tribes and kindred. 
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126. Tue OriGin or THE PorcuPINE PEOPLE or CLAN *5° 


In ancient times, it is said, a people dwelling in a certain country, 
having become very numerous, decided to divide into equal parts 
their hunting grounds and the game animals living on them. This 
division of lands took place at a public assembly. 

It was solemnly agreed that all persons should respect the bound- 
ary marks separating their own lands from those of their neighbors; 
that no person should cross such boundary lines for the purpose of 
hunting game animals; and that any person violating this agreement 
would be guilty of trespass. The part assigned to every family 
(ohwachira) was, indeed, very large, being considered sufficiently 
extensive to provide sustenance for that family. It was still further 
agreed that when the trespass should be discovered the aggrieved 
people might, after learning all the facts im the case, exterminate 
the family of the transgressor, unless a suitable expiatory recompense 
were offered and accepted from such clan and family. This compact 
was solemnly kept for many years and the several contracting clans 
or peoples lived in great harmony. 

There came a day, however, when a hunter from one of these 
neighboring clans deliberately violated the compact of his clan with 
their neighbors by crossing the boundary line into the territory of 
an adjoining people and there killing some game animal. His act, 
which was soon discovered, led to a long and bloody war between 
the two families, resulting in the virtual extermination of the clan 
of the offender. 

Only one man escaped the vengeance of the offended family. He 
saved himself by flight from his home and succeeded in avoiding 
his pursuers by dropping into a deep cavern in a rocky cliff far from 
his land. Having passed through the entrance of the cavern, the man 
saw that the passage led to a very large open space, which he found 
to be well lighted. In the center of a spacious field he saw a lodge, 
which attracted his attention. While watching for some sign of life 
in the lodge, he was gratified to see a woman emerge therefrom and 
then reenter. 

Going back into the passageway to the cavern, the man kept a close 
watch on the lodge. In a short time another woman came out, fol- 
lowed by the woman he had first seen. The two walked splay-footed 
toward the place where the fugitive had concealed himself. On reach- 
ing the opening of the cavern they stopped, and one said to the other: 
“Tet us go back home, for I smell the smoke of a fire.” Thereupon 
the two started back down from the entrance. So they quickly re- 
turned to the lodge and at once reentered it. Shortly afterward a 
man came out of the lodge. He shook himself as a dog shakes him- 
self after coming up out of the water, and it seemed to the fugitive 
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that the place became lighter. The man came directly to the 
mouth of the cavern and then returned to the lodge. He told the 
women that the scent in the entrance was not that of smoke but of a 
human being. 

Again the two women came forth, this time to find the source 
of the human odor that scented the cavern’s mouth. They were 
not long in discovering the man, who had seated himself near 
the entrance. Approaching him, the elder woman said: “ Whence 
have you come, Human Being?” In reply the man said: “ I came in 
here to conceal myself from my enemies. All my people have been 
killed in a day.” The elder woman answered: “ We invite you to our 
home. Will you not come home with us?” The man replied: “I 
willingly accept your invitation. I will go home with you. Let us 
start now.” 

In a short time they reached the lodge, and on entering it the 
brother of the two women greeted the man, saying: “Be of good 
cheer. Fear not. No harm will come to you. You shall not suffer 
any want. You shall marry my elder sister, and there is plenty of 
food in this lodge and in our store-cache.” The fugitive was greatly 
delighted with his reception, and he informed the man that he agreed 
to the proposals made to him by his host, and he took up his abode 
there with these three people. 

The bridegroom was indeed very happy, for he kept saying: “ I am 
very happy, for my wife loves me. I am indeed glad to be here in 
this place with you.” It was not long before he and his loving wife 
were blessed with an infant son. They all lived in comfort and 
amity. 

When the man had lived in this place about 15 years and had 
become the father of a number of interesting children, his brother- 
in-law one day said to him: “The time has now arrived when you 
should return to the place whence you fled to this cavern home; 
and when you depart you should take back with you your wife and 
your children. They are now your own people, although they are 
of our blood too.” 

After making the necessary preparations by packing up their 
small belongings, the man with his wife and children bade their 
kindred farewell and started for their future home. Passing through 
the mouth of the cavern they emerged into a dense forest of large 
trees, in which there were here and there bare tracts. In this region 
the husband and father found much game, consisting of deer, bear, 
wild turkeys, partridges, quail, rabbits, elk, moose, and many other 
animals which served as food. When they had erected a camp in a 
sheltered place in the forest the father spent his time in hunting 
to support his family. As he went from place to place through the 
forest he met a number of other hunters, whom he invited to visit 
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his camp. These visitors brought their wives along to see the new- 
comers. They were greatly surprised to find that the wife and the 
children spoke a strange language, which was not understood by 
any of the visitors, although easily comprehended by the husband. 
At last one of the visitors asked: “ Of what clan are you?” directing 
his question to the wife of the host. The host replied for her: “ She 
is of the Porcupine clan of the Wai’dat tribe. I am of the Wan’dat 
tribe, too.” After a long silence one of the visitors said: “ How did 
you receive such a name?” The host replied, “The Porcupines 
gave me that name.” Then the visitors exclaimed: “ We have found 
a new people, who are called Wai’dat, and we must love them as 
we do our own peoples and tribes. Let us greet them as our friends.” 

From this time the family of the Porcupine clan of the Wafn’dat 
had many friends and before a long time had passed they had 
become very numerous. The children of the women were called 
the Porcupine people. Their numbers made them powerful and 
influential. They were well fed and strong physically. They were 
fine hunters, knowing well where to find game of all kinds, where 
to gather nuts of all edible kinds and various kinds of berries and 
small fruits, and they knew also just where the wild pigeons had 
their roosts. 

They noted the whereabouts of these places, and when the season 
was fully come their leaders and chiefs would call to their people in 
a loud voice: “ Come! Let us go to feed ourselves abundantly where 
the wild pigeons have now prepared their roosts for the purpose 
of breeding.” At this time the wild pigeons were so numerous that 
many flocks stretched over large tracts of territory, darkening the 
light of the sun and making with their wings a loud rushing sound 
resembling that of an approaching tornado. Giving heed to the call 
of their leaders, the people would make the necessary preparations 
to go to the roosts of the wild pigeons. Having reached the desig- 
nated place, the people quickly put up temporary camps and then 
went out at once to kill the squabs, which they brought to their lodges 
to broil and eat with boiled corn bread and corn soup. All were 
delighted with the bounty of nature—the gift of the Master of Life. 

Having thus spent part of the summer killing wild pigeons, 
after the birds had departed, a leader among the people would say: 
“Oh! friends, cousins, and kindred, the deer have gone in this 
direction and are now fat and in good condition to be killed for food 
and for their skins. Let us then decamp now and go to the place 
where they may be found. Up and let us be going. Let us lose no 
time in delay.” So leaving the grounds of the pigeon roost early in 
the autumn, they would journey to the lands where the deer were 
accustomed to feed and to raise their young. There they would erect 
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temporary camps and make ready for the deer hunt. Then the good 
hunters led out small parties in quest of the deer and in this manner 
usually succeeded in killing large numbers of them. The venison 
they dried for their winter supply of food, and the skins they tanned 
into fine buckskin for leggings and moccasins and other garments; 
and so these people were warm and contented during the winter 
months. They shot the deer with bows and arrows and caught some 
with traps, in the setting of which they were adepts. Thus they 
made the natural food supply of their home country contribute to 
their welfare and comfort, and being well fed they were strong, alert, 
and resourceful. 

These people were very observant of the phases and phenomena of 
nature, and had signs by which to foreknow coming events. Should 
they wish to know the degree of the cold of an approaching winter 
they would watch carefully the muskrats as they prepared their 
winter quarters. If the lining of the winter home of the animal 
was made thin the people would conclude that the coming winter 
would be mild; but if thick, that it would be severe. 

“Another sign from which they judged the severity of an approach- 
ing winter was the condition of the deerskins which they secured. 
If these were thin and if the hair on them was short and not close, 
the people would conclude that the coming winter would be mild. 
If the people saw the bears making their winter quarters of leaves 
early in the autumn they would infer that the approaching winter 
would be very severe. 

Tf much hail fell during the autumn and winter the people con- 
cluded that there would be much fruit and many nuts the coming 
season. 

Again, should a person traveling through the forest lose his way 
he would notice on which side of a tall straight tree trunk moss was 
growing. Assuming this to be the north side he would thus get his 
bearings. 

Should a person see a rock damp from the humidity in the air he 
would forecast rain for the following day. 

If a person observed wild ducks and wild geese disporting them- 
selves actively in the water he would anticipate showers for three 
days. 

The foregoing are some of the signs and omens which the Porcu- 
pine clan taught to their neighbors, and through these they were 
able to forecast coming events with great success. These things 
made the Porcupine clan of the Wan’dat tribe noted for wisdom 
and foresight. 

94615°—16——42 
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127. Tue OriGIN or THE Bear Sones aNnp Dances 


Concerning the origin of the Bear songs and dances the following 
legend is told by our ancestors, said a Seneca shaman. This is what 
took place when these songs and dances became manifest on their 
human side, or rather, became manifest in their relation to human 
beings in their quest of happiness. 

In the past, it is said, a boy was kidnaped from a temporary camp 
of some hunters. It happened in this manner. A woman of the 
hunting party was left alone at the camp while the hunters were out 
in the forest for the day; it was her duty to keep the fire and to have 
food cooked when the hunters returned in the evening. The woman 
had a child, a boy, who was then nearly 2 years of age. The little 
fellow played outside of the lodge while his mother was busy around 
the fire or with her other duties inside of the lodge, feeling that her 
child could take care of himself in the meantime. 

One day, when the men had gone on their usual hunting trips in 
the forest, the woman fell asleep while the child was outside of the 
lodge playing by himself. Suddenly he was surprised to see «a 
strange man coming toward him. This man, whom the child did 
not know, came directly to the place where he was at play. When 
he reached the child he said: “ My child, I have come for you. You 
shall go with me to our lodge. My children desire that you should 
visit us, and you and they shall play together regularly. The reason 
for this 1s that you are entirely alone, and they will amuse you so that 
your mind will be contented.” Then they two started away. They 
arrived at the lodge of the strange man, where they found two small 
boys of the same size who lived there. On entering the lodge the 
father said: “I have now brought here the person whom you two 
for a long time have desired me to bring to you, so now your wish 
has been fulfilled. You two must love and be kind to him; you must 
never hurt him; you two must not annoy or vex him; let there be 
peace and pleasantness during the time that he shall be on a visit 
tous. So, whatever happens, be kind to him.” 

The three children went around from place to place and played 
together. The visiting boy observed carefully all that he saw in 
and about the lodge. He saw what these people were accustomed to 
eat; that they lived on various kinds of nuts, on honey, and on 
huckleberries, mulberries, and various other kinds of berries. All 
these things he understood. He saw, too, that they had plenty of 
corn, on which they lived, as well as on the berries and honey and 
nuts. 

The visiting boy had been there for some time when it became the 
custom for him to accompany the other two children around from 
place to place; he would accompany them when they went out to 
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seek for nuts. He learned that they prized the chestnut above all 
other kinds of nuts; that next to these they highly prized honey; and 
next to this they prized huckleberries and mulberries. It was the 
custom of these people in gathering these things to work independ- 
ently to get for themselves as much of these articles of food as was 
possible when they were in season. 

After the lapse of many days spent thus the headman of this 
lodge, who had brought the child there, said to his little guest : “* Now 
I am about to tell you something. You must tell the human beings 
when you have returned to your home what I will now reveal to 
you as our wishes. You shall tell them that we have strong desires 
that there might be found a way by which we could be enabled to 
give aid to mankind whenever they may be forced into a critical 
situation by means of sickness, which is wont to befall mankind. 
You shall know that we have observed in the past that disease travels 
about from place to place; and it comes to pass, as we have observed, 
that when it has’selected its victim this person at once realizes that 
he has pains in a certain part of the body. It is well known that 
if they would remember to call on us we certainly have the power to 
cause this evil thing to turn aside so that it shall pass on one side or 
the other of the person, in such manner that the person will not be- 
come very ill and he will soon recover his usual health. 

“ Now look at what belongs to us and which it is our custom to use. 
Examine this carefully. It is this that we use when it so happens 
that a man while out hunting takes a course directly toward the 
place in which we abide. This object is held up before us, and the 
hunter is turned away from us.” 

The young child, on loeoking at the object, saw a forked wooden rod 
in the hands of the strange man. Thereupon the man said to the 
child: “ This is the way in which I regularly use this thing.” So 
saying, he held the forked rod up before himself, and continued: 
“The support of the forks must point toward the hunter, and as he 
follows the direction of the rod he is bound to pass on one or the 
other side of the place in which we abide. As he passes I guide the 
rod around past my side toward the rear of our position. Thus we 
ward off the hunter from finding and injuring us. 

“Tt is this thing we shall use in giving aid to mankind in their 
necessities if they will only appeal to us to aid them, and this is the 
way in which we shall proceed to do so. In the first place, when 
the people desire to make their appeal to us they shall prepare a 
drink composed of huckleberries and of mulberries, into which they 
shall put maple sugar. When they have prepared this drink they 
shall collect native tobacco, which they shall cast upon the fire, at the 
same time saying: ‘Oh, you Bears! do you now partake of this native 
tobacco—tobacco which our Creator has provided for us, and with 
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which He intended that mankind should support their prayers to 
Him, no matter to what object of His creation they wished to direct 
their appeals.’ So, now, you Bears, who move from place to place 
in the forest, and all with whom you are united in bonds of mutual 
aid, we ask you to assist in bringing about such conditions that we 
shall think in peace, and that those who are being called away by 
death may recover health and contentment of mind. 

“Now the drink of berry juices has been prepared and sweetened 
with maple sugar—the drink which you Bears so highly prize; and 
now mankind are about to assume your bodily forms, and they will 
then touch you in making their appeals to you. Then one shall cast 
native tobacco on the fire, at the same time saying, ‘ Now, be it known 
that there shall begin the ceremony which is of you, Bears.’ Then 
the people shall be exsufilated *°! by the masters of ceremony; and 
the people shall take a drink of the berry beverage, and in taking it 
each person shall say, ‘I give thanks unto you severally, you Bears.’ 
This is all that is necessary to be done. Then, verily, the duty de- 
volves upon us to give aid to mankind. But when we are engaged 
in giving the aid we shall not be seen by mankind. Moreover, this 
shall be done. You must take back with you the songs which we are 
accustomed to use when we wish to enjoy ourselves in our dances.” 

Thereupon, the strange man began to sing the songs, and these 
songs the child learned and brought back with him to his own lodge. 
In the songs the singer employs these words: “ No matter what a 
human being may desire to do this shall accomplish his desire.” “ I 
know all the virtues of the things that grow on plants on the earth.” 
These are the words of the songs which the child heard the strange 
man sing to him. 

This is what took place in the lodge from which the child was 
stolen when the mother of the child awoke from her sleep. Finding 
that the boy was missing, she hunted for him everywhere. When the 
men returned from hunting they at once joined the mother in search- 
ing for the lost boy, but they failed to find him. They sought for 
him even to the banks of a river which flowed at some distance from 
the lodge; they even sought for the tracks of the boy on both sides 
of the river. Then, boarding canoes, they went up and down the 
river to learn if possible whether the child had been drowned or 
not, but they were unable to find any trace of him in the water. 
Next they turned their attention to the neighboring forest, which 
they thoroughly searched, but they did not find him, 

By this time they were much troubled in mind because of the child 
who was lost, indeed. Then the father of the child went out to 
hunt, and when he returned he said to his wife: “It is, perhaps, the 
proper thing for us to prepare a ‘reunion’ feast; for it seems true 
that our child has perished.” Thereupon the mother set to work 
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preparing the food. When it was ready she placed it on the ground 
in the customary place for eating, and they two sat down to eat. 
Taking a portion of the food they were eating and setting it aside, 
the mother said: “As respects this food thy and my child does now 
become its owner and disposer.” Thus they finished their feast of 
“reunion of the living.” 

After the lapse of some time the mother said to her husband: 
“ Perhaps we two should now leave for our home, going back to our 
own people, because it is true that I am not at peace in my mind on 
account of what has happened to us.” The husband consented to her 
proposition, and they packed their meat and their small belongings 
and, boarding a canoe, started for their home. After their arrival at 
home the news of what happened to them spread among their people. 
After some days the mother of the lost child said to her husband: 
“Ts it not perhaps a good thing for us to go back to the place in 
which our child was lost? It is now nearing the anniversary of the 
disappearance of our dear child, and it seems good that we two 
should be there when that time shall come again, so that we may 
prepare food there again just as we did when he was still with us.” 
Her husband replied: “ Let it be done as you desire. I am willing 
to go.” 

After making their usual preparations they again started for their 
hunting grounds. They went most of the way by canoe. At last 
they reached the place where they had encamped when their child 
was lost, and they kindled their fire in the same place again. Then 
the father went out to hunt as usual. 

One day the mother said: “The day has now come which is the 
anniversary of the loss of our child. We two shall now have a feast 
of the ‘reunion of the living, and we shall set aside a portion for 
our lost child; and it shall come to pass just as if he were present 
with us.” So, as soon as the food was ready, she set it on the 
ground in the usual place and they two began to eat. She also 
took a portion of the food and, setting it aside, said: “ This food 
which I have set aside I give to my child.” When they had fin- 
ished this meal they gave thanks for life and for the food which 
nature supplied to them. 

Then the mother of the lost child said: “ Now, there is nothing for 
us to do but to start for our home. We will go back to the place 
where dwell our own people. We will do this because this place is 
so unpleasant, for indeed I can do nothing but think about the mis- 
fortune which befell us two in the days which have past.” Her hus- 
band, agreeing with her, said: “I see no reason why. that, too, may 
not be done, for I, too, am in the same frame of mind as you are. 
My thoughts are not at all pleasant, so we will not remain here any 
longer.” 
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At that time they left the hunting camp and started for home, 
where they soon arrived by canoe and a short land journey. On 
their way the woman took her seat in the bow of the canoe, while 
the husband sat in the stern and paddled. The woman wistfully 
viewed the banks of the river as they moved along rapidly. When 
they had gone quite a distance the woman noticed a mountain which 
_ stood on one side of the river, and which was covered with a dense 
growth of small shrubs and undergrowth. As she watched this 
mountain top she was surprised and agitated to see her lost child 
walking there at the edge of the dense undergrowth. At once recog- 
nizing him, she sprang up in the canoe, frantically exclaiming, “Oh! 
IT see my and thy child again. Look, there he is walking along.” 
The father, too, recognized their son whom they mourned as dead 
and hastened to bring the canoe to the river bank at the point nearest 
to the place where the child had been seen. As soon as the canoe 
reached the land they both alighted. The father then went directly 
toward the child, who apparently awaited them; the mother was 
following at her husband’s heels. But as they approached him the 
child fled away into the shrubbery, and they pursued him. The father 
had some difficulty in overtaking him. When the father had caught 
him the mother came up to them. Then the delighted parents began 
to ask the child questions, but he did not give any answer. He did 
not seem to be able to make a reply, and they saw that the child 
was too much frightened to be able to understand them. So the 
father lifted him in his arms and carried him back to the canoe. 
They saw that his face and hands and feet were all still natural 
in appearance, but that the other parts of his body were covered 
with fine fur; in this respect he was just like a bear. Again 
boarding the canoe and hastening home, they soon arrived among 
their people. 

After they had reached their home lodge the children of their 
neighbors came to visit the newcomer, and they began to play 
together. At first it was quite impossible for the recovered child to 
converse with the other children; it was a long time before he was 
again able to talk even a little. Gradually, however, he became able 
to carry on an extended conversation with them. 

There soon came a time when he voluntarily began to relate to his 
father and mother the circumstances under which he had been lost 
to them. He told them that a strange man had carried him away 
to his home. The child carefully told what things he had seen that 
were strange to him, what he had seen when he had traveled around 
with the strange people, and what these people used for food. He 
said that the strange man who had taken him away had instructed 
him to carry back a message which he should relate in detail to his 
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people. This gave all that was necessary to enable them to perform 
the ceremony of the Bears, and he also taught the people all the songs 
of the Bears, which he had been taught by the Bear people expressly 
to be taught in turn to the people of the stolen child. 

The child told the people that he had lived with the Bear people 
during the time he had been in captivity. He told the people the 
correct use of the forked rod of wood in turning away from the 
people the course of disease, by means of which the Bear people were 
able usually to cause the hunter to pass by the hiding place of bears, 
for which he might be on the hunt. 

It was in this manner that the Bear ceremony was revealed to 
mankind, so that it is possible for them to perform it. Such is the 
legend of the origin of the Bear ceremony, as it is called. 


128. Tuer Oricrn or THE Picton Sones AND DANCES 


This is the manner in which the origin of the Pigeon songs and 
dances was disclosed to human beings in ancient times. These birds 
had formed a nesting place, or one might say more properly that 
they had assembled at a so-called pigeon roost. 

Having received knowledge of this fortunate circumstance a great 
number of men and women with their children, starting from their 
villages, went to the place where the pigeons had formed their roost. 
In time these people arrived at their rendezvous and they at once 
began to build their temporary camps according to their ohwachiras 
and clans and kindreds. 

There went with this concourse of people a man who had just 
reached the age of puberty and who had no evil habits. He was a 
very good person. Then it came to pass that they began to travel 
from place to place through the roost to kill such pigeons as they 
needed. At this time the upright young man heard the tumult 
arising from the cries of the pigeons holding converse together and 
he also saw the pigeons in vast numbers wheeling in circles. 

Suddenly he was greatly surprised to see flying among the pigeons 
one white in color as to its body. He watched it for a moment flying 
in circles, when, leaving the others, the white pigeon came flying 
toward the place where the upright young man was standing and 
alighted very near to him. At once the pigeon began to speak, say- 
ing: “ Be it known to you that we have selected you to tell your 
people what it is we desire the most, what it is we most need. You 
must tell your chief that we do not like to have so many among you 
who are in this place who do not remember Him who has created us. 
There are indeed many whose thoughts are only of evil things which 
they desire to do to please themselves. We wish that those among you 
who have these thoughts should put away evil longings and pur- 
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poses, and we believe that whoever does not do so will suffer some 
grave misfortune. 

“ We further wish you and your people to join with us as a custom 
in offering thanksgivings to Him who created us when each day 
shall return to us, and also when each evening comes upon us. We 
think it is profitable that this should come to pass as I have sug- 
gested. You see us when the morning comes making a great tumult, 
and you hear us all talking while we circle around the place in which 
we have our roost. The reason for this action is the giving of 
thanks. We are offering thanksgivings to Him who has created our 
bodies. In the evening this again takes place; we again offer up 
thanksgivings to Him; and you see us then making circles around our 
roosting place, and there is the accompaniment of sound and the con- 
fusion of voices which you hear. Now, know this: We are perform- 
ing the ceremony of the dance, and we are all singing. This signifies 
that we are happy; we are full of joy. 

“We have no remonstrance to make against your coming to this 
place seeking to obtain the young growing persons of those whose 
bodies are such as ours. Indeed, you wish that these shall become 
a source of contentment and satisfaction—these, the offspring of 
the pigeons. So it is that we have none but the kindest of feelings 
toward you in this pursuit of your desires. You must know, too, that 
He who created our bodies has ordained that this (flesh) shall be for 
the welfare and contentment of human beings dwelling on the earth. 

“You must know further that I, on whom you are looking, I, 
who am speaking to you, am indeed the oldest person among my 
people, and it is on account of my great age that they have chosen 
me to come to you to tell you our wishes and to teach you our 
songs. You, too, are able to sing them. It is needful that you shall 
enjoy yourselves; that you shall dance in order to do this; and that 
all your people who are here shall take part. In dancing you shall 
make circuits around the places where you have kindled your fires. 
When you have finished the singing and the dancing you shall go 
with your chief to make an offering of tobacco at the very border of 
our encampment, where you two shall stand to perform this cere- 
mony. When you have kindled a fire you shall cast native tobacco 
thereon, and while thus occupied you must pray our Creator to 
permit you and your people to pass your period of sojourn here in 
health and in prosperity. At that time your chief, too, shall cast 
something on the fire—things of which you make daily use, and these 
objects shall become the prayer (the word) *? or message of the peo- 
ple. Furthermore, we together, your and my people, must unite in 
the performance of this ceremony, and we must also be of one accord 
when we make this prayer and request of the Creator of our bodies. 
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Now it is for you to return to your people and tell them fully what 
I have said to you. This is what I have to say.” 

Then the upright young man replied to his pigeon friend: “ Your 
proposition is agreeable to me, and I will fulfill my duty in the 
matter by telling my people all that you have said to me.” 

Without further speaking the white pigeon mounted in the air and 
flew away. The young man, while watching it fly off, saw a large 
number of pigeons moving in a circle as they flew along; and he 
heard the birds sing, making a very loud sound, a tumult of voices. 
He listened very attentively for a long time and finally learned 
the songs which the pigeons were so loudly singing. Then he re- 
turned to his lodge and his own fireside. 

At once he related in every detail all that the white pigeon had 
said to him. A messenger was sent for the chief of his clan, and 
when he arrived the upright young man again repeated all that the 
white pigeon had said to him as to the duties of the people who were 
there to hunt for squabs. When the chief had heard in great detail 
all that the young man reported he at once said: “ Let this be done 
at once by us as has been proposed by the white pigeon. Let some 
one be detailed to make a collection of offerings, and then we shall 
proceed with the remainder of the ceremony.” Certain headmen 
were directed to make the collection of offerings. Going from lodge 
to lodge, they made a collection of various articles presented to them 
as offerings in the ceremony. Some gave wristlets, some bracelets, 
some necklaces, while others contributed articles of dress, moccasins, 
and tobacco of the native variety. When they had visited all the 
lodges they returned to the lodge of the upright young man, where he 
and their chief awaited them. 

After they had properly arranged the offerings the chief said: 
“Let us now start; we will go toward the place whereon borders the 
pigeon roost or nesting place.” Then they two started, the chief and 
the upright young man. When they had reached the border of the 
pigeon roost they kindled there a very small fire, and the young man 
made an offering of native tobacco by casting it into the fire, at the 
same time asking the Creator for the health and welfare and content- 
ment of all the people while they were at that place. His prayer was 
long and earnest, and when he ceased his invocation the chief stepped 
forward to begin his prayer. Bringing all the articles which had 
been offered and standing before the fire, he said in prayer: “ Thou 
who hast created our bodies, here lie all those things by which we 
support our message (by which we support its head), all the words 
of our prayer. We offer these to Thee. Accept them as a testimony 
of our faith.” Then he laid all the objects which he had brought 
near the fire. Thereupon the two men returned to the lodge of the 
upright young man. 
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When there they went at once from lodge to ledge to call a council 
of the people. As soon as the people had come together and had 
seated themselves according to their families and their clans the 
chief arose and addressed them. He urged them to repent of their 
evil deeds through self-condemnation and to offer up thanksgivings 
to their Creator in the morning and also in the evening; he said to 
them that this custom should continue forever, as it would bring 
health and prosperity and happiness to all those who practiced it. 
When he had finished his address on the need of observing faith- 
fully the things which had been taught them by the Pigeon people, 
he said: “ Now let us severally give thanksgivings to the Creator of 
our bodies, and, moreover, we will dance to the songs of the Pigeon 
people. Every person should take part in this ceremony.” 

Thereupon the upright young man and the chief took their sta- 
tions at the head of the line of dancers. When all were in line and 
ready the young man began to sing the songs of the pigeons, and all 
danced, following the leaders. In dancing they made a circuit of 
the lodges, moving slowly to the rhythm of the songs as they turned 
from the right toward the left. When the young man had sung all 
the songs the head of the line had reached the point of departure. 

Then the chief, addressing the people, said: “ We have now, indeed, 
performed this ceremony as it has been taught to us by the people of 
the pigeons; and when we shall depart from this place we must take 
back with us this ceremony, which will be of great benefit to us. We 
have learned these songs here from a superior people, and so we 
must cherish this ceremony. We have learned, too, that in dancing 
we must always make the circuit of the fires in one certain direction, 
namely, from the right toward the left. The reason for this is that 
you use your right hands either to seize or to release whatever you 
wish, so it is necessary that the right side at all times be on the out- 
side of the circle of dancers, and that the part of the body in which 
lies our life shall at all times be on the inside of the line of dancers. 
Let us now make ready to start for our homes.” With loud shouts 
pf approval and of exuberance of joy the dancers returned to their 
lodges to make preparations to depart for their homes. 


129. Tur Lecenp or Hanapopacwat'Ha 


Once there dwelt together a brother and his younger sister in a 
lodge. 

The brother had a rich suit of hair, half of which was red and the 
other half black. It was the daily occupation of the brother to go 
out hunting, and the younger sister was contented. They lived thus 
in peace for a long; time. 

One morning the brother went out as usual to hunt. He had not 
been gone long when seemingly he returned, laughing and looking at 
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his younger sister, it is said. He took a seat by her side as she sat 
on her bed and embraced her, whereupon she said to him: “ What 
has happened to you?” He made no reply but attempted to throw 
her backward on the bed while he tickled her. At this she ex- 
claimed: “ You are abusing me; you have never before acted in this 
manner;” and she struggled with him as he continued to grapple 
with her, until at last he went out of the lodge. 

Not long after this episode her brother entered the lodge. Having 
been injured, she was weeping. Her brother said to her: “ What has 
happened to you? Are you, perhaps, ill?” She made no reply and 
would not give him any food. Then she spoke to him, saying: “ It is, 
indeed, an awful thing, the manner in which you have abused me, 
your own sister.” He answered: “ What have I done to you?” She 
replied: “ You abused me and tickled me, and desired to throw me 
on my back. This is the reason why my mind is troubled.” Answer- 
ing, he said: “ Not in the least could I abuse you, for I have too 
much compassion for you.” But she did not believe him. Then 
he continued, saying, “ Now, it is, perhaps, my friend who has 
visited you and who looks exactly like me, having hair like mine, of 
which half is red.” Then she said: * That is not true; at all events, 
it was you who came into the lodge.” Thereupon he added: “ My 
friend made this visit, because you have now arrived at womanhood. 
Not far away stands the lodge where mother and son live; the son 
is my friend.” She told him that she would not believe a thing he 
had said to her. He answered that whatever happened to him hap- 
pened also to his friend. 

The brother himself warmed up some food and ate his meal. In 
the morning his sister would not arise, for she was still very angry 
with him; so he himself prepared his morning meal and ate it. When 
he had finished eating it he went out to hunt. Before going, he said 
to his sister: “Do not think hard of the conduct of my friend, for 
he only desires to marry you.” ; 

Just after the brother had left he (as she supposed) returned and 
seized her as she was walking along, and they struggled desperately 
in the lodge. She succeeded in scratching him in the face, where- 
upon he left the lodge and fled. 

When the sun was nearly set her brother returned to the lodge. 
He said to his sister: “ Oh, my younger sister! I fell among thorns 
and briers—that is why I am all scratched up.” She was indeed 
astonished at what he had told her, for had she not herself scratched 
him in the face? So she replied: “ I for my part can not believe what 
you say.” Then she began as usual to weep. 

Finally, the brother said: “ My sister, you believe that it is I who 
act thus, but it shall be made evident that it is not I who am doing 
this. To-morrow as soon as I depart the man will return and will 
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enter the lodge. As soon as he starts to leave you must seize his 
robe of skin and pull it off, for it is exactly like mine in all respects.” 

In the morning the brother started, as was his custom, on a hunting 
trip. After he had been gone only a short time a man suddenly 
entered the lodge and at once seized the lone sister, whereupon they 
struggled fiercely. When he attempted to throw her on the ground 
she exerted her whole might to free herself. Having failed in his 
purpose, he started to flee from the lodge. As the ends of his robe 
were flying about, catching hold of it, she drew it off, at which he 
went out of the lodge leaving the robe in her hands, as its fastening 
broke. 

It was not very long after, this episode when her brother reentered 
the lodge. He said to her: ‘“‘ Has he made another visit?” She re- 
plied: “ Yes, of course, he has; it is you yourself returning.” She 
did not believe in the least what her brother was telling her, for she 
felt sure that it was he who was tormenting her. By this time her 
mind had greatly changed from normal, for she did not cease from 
lamenting her situation, being so worried: to think that it was her 
own brother who had attempted to outrage her. She then handed 
him the torn robe, saying: “ Here is this robe.” Taking it, he said: 
“There, now! that is certainly the robe of my friend. As to me, in 
hunting I had climbed a tree on which a bear lived and fell from it, 
and in the fall my robe was torn.” Laying the two robes together 
and finding that both were torn, he said: “‘ Now you see what I have 
been saying all along has come true; whatever happens to me hap- 
pens also to my friend;” and he added, “ Well, do you now believe 
what I have been telling you?” Then she stopped her weeping and 
gazed at the robes as they lay together and she saw that they were 
exactly alike in every respect. Again he asked: “ Well, now, do you 
believe what I have told you?” But she did not say anything in 
reply. 

Then the brother said: “ Your mind is still unchanged that it is 
I who am abusing you, so now this shall take place to-morrow. As 
soon as I start again I shall hide myself in a place near by. As 
soon as the man attempts to attack you again or to leave the lodge you 
must seize him and not let him go. Thereupon I shall come in and 
kill my friend, and then it may be that you will believe me in saying 
that it is not I but my friend who is abusing you. We two, of course, 
shall be doomed to death because of my act, for his mother has the 
power to transform herself into a great bear, so potent in sorcery 
is she.” 

Since the beginning of this trouble the sister had not prepared 
food for her brother, and he himself made ready what food he 
needed and ate his meals. She refused to do her duty because she 
was very angry at him. 
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In the morning, when he had finished his meal, he again started 
out to hunt, saying to his sister, “ You must now carry out my in- 
structions as I have given them to you.” He did not go to his 
hunting grounds, however, but hid himself near the lodge and kept 
a faithful watch on his home. He had been there quite a long time 
when suddenly he perceived his friend running toward the lodge, 
which he entered. After waiting a few minutes the brother ran to 
the lodge and on entering saw his sister and his friend struggling 
fiercely, the latter striving to get out of the lodge. As the brother 
entered the man let go at once of the sister, whereupon the former 
said: “ My brother, my friend, now we are doomed to die. I can 
do nothing in the matter.” Making ready an arrow, with a twang 
it sped into the breast of the man, where it stuck quivering, while 
the victim, reeling, fell backward to the ground. Thus the brother 
killed the man who had been his friend. Drawing out the arrow 
he exclaimed: “ Well, do you now believe what I have told you in 
this matter?” But his sister made no reply. 

The strange man and the brother did indeed look alike. They 
were of the same height; they had the same kind of hair, half of 
it reddish in color; they had the same kind of raiment and their 
robes were-alike, even to both having been torn. 

Then the brother said to his sister: “ Now, I suppose we must 
hide the body of this man, and, moreover, you must by all means aid 
me in this matter, for now, of course, we are both guilty. It had 
been better had you consented to what he desired, for he wanted 
to marry you. We will dig a grave where the fire burns—that is, 
under the fireplace.” Then they two dug a very deep grave under 
the fireplace, in which they placed his body. They took great 
pains in covering the grave, so that one would not know that a man’s 
body lay buried there. Over the spot they rekindled their. fire, and 
thus finished the task. 

The brother then said: “* My younger sister, now have the courage 
to do the best you can, for we two in appearance at least must live 
as husband and wife, as it is certain that in one, or perhaps in two 
days the woman will come here. When she does it must appear 
that we are indeed husband and wife in order to mislead her.” 
Then he said further: “I shall not go to another place again; we 
shall remain here together.” 

So they dwelt together thus until the next day. As soon as it was 
morning they sat together, because they constantly expected that at 
any moment the mother of the dead man would come in haste. 
Hence they lived as husband and wife, and the brother kept saying 
to his sister: “ Be of good courage; you must do exactly as I tell you, 
for we must try to escape in order that we may live until we reach 
the distant place whence we two started.” 
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When the sun had sunk low in the west the door flaps were thrust 
aside suddenly, and the old woman entered the lodge. They two who 
lived there were indeed husband and wife (in appearance). The 
old woman thereupon said: “Oh! I am exceedingly thankful that 
now for certain I have a daughter-in-law.” At this they two smiled. 

The old woman said further: “I have misgivings in my mind, 
caused by the actions of your dogs. None of them will accept what 
I offer them for food. You should go there again to feed them, and 
you two might remain there once overnight.” 

The young man replied: “So be it.” Just then the fire began to 
sing unexpectedly, and the fire spoke too, saying three times: “ He, 
my friend, has killed me.” At this the old woman exclaimed: 
“hyi-w! It is frightful. ‘It is an astonishing thing that is hap- 
pening in the fireplace which you two have for yourselves; for it 
does not cease from saying: ‘ My friend has killed me, there in your 
fire.” The young man answered: “I do not know anything about 
the thing concerning which you are perplexed.” Reaching for an 
arrow, he scraped it, saying: “ It is so that we two, I and my friend, 
use the fire for the scrapings from our arrows;” and thereupon he 
threw the scrapings into the fire. At once the voice from the fire pit 
exclaimed several times very rapidly: “My friend has killed me! ” 
The young man again said: “ We use the fire for the scrapings from 
our arrows.” The old woman exclaimed: “ Ayi-w. You two have 
no sense,” and she then departed. The young man said to her as she 
was leaving the lodge: “ We will soon be there.” 

When they were alone he said to his sister: “It is just as I have 
been saying right along: we two are about to meet our death.” He 
believed that she was in great fear, so he added, “Do you have 
courage; and do not let it appear that you fear anything.” Just as 
the sun sank low in the west they started for the place where stood 
the lodge of the old woman. They arrived there just before night. As 
they entered the lodge and sat down in the place where the friend of 
the young man was accustomed to sit. they were surprised to see stand- 
ing on one side a screech owl and on the other a horned owl. They 
were more distressed when the screech owl sang out, “ It is another, 
it is another, it is another, it is another.” Then the old woman said: 
“To! This is happening all the time, and it gives me a troubled 
mind.” The young man answered her: “It is very strange that 
you pay any:heed to the various notes of the screech owl,” and he 
said to the owl: “ Here, this is what you eat,” giving it meat. It 
stopped uttering its warning notes and merely repeated its usual note 
thrice, saying, “//0-ho-ho-wa@.” 

Then all lay down for the night, and the brother and sister lay 
together in the place where the dead friend of the brother was ac- 
customed to lie. All of a sudden the horned owl cried out: “ //Z, 
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hi, hi, hi; he takes to wife his younger sister.” This it repeated 
thrice. At once the old woman arose, saying: “ Why do you two 
not stop it constantly saying, ‘ He takes to wife his younger sister.’” 
But the young man exclaimed: “ Fie upon it!) Why do you pay any 
attention to all the notes made by a common horned owl?” With 
these words he again gave it meat, which it greedily seized as he 
said to it: “ Here, take this; it is what you eat.” As soon as it had 
finished eating the meat it resumed its regular note, “ Z/7, hi, hi, hi,” 
Then the young man said to his suspicious host: “ So let it be; now lie 
down again.” However, the old woman continued to grow more and 
more suspicious, for she began to believe that something had per- 
haps happened to her son and that he was no longer alive. At mid- 
night the brother said to his sister: ‘* You must lie as still as possible 
and I, too, shall do the same; we must pretend to be asleep.” They at 
once began seemingly to snore, but of course they were not snoring; 
they did not know what the old woman would do should they fall 
asleep. 

The old woman arose very stealthily while the notes of the owls 
continued, the screech owl saying, “It is another, it is another, it is 
another,” and the horned owl, “7, hi, Az, hi; he takes his younger 
sister to wife.” Creeping slowly over to the spot where the two were 
lying, and thrusting her hand under the coverings, the old woman 
made an examination of their private parts, after which she ex- 
claimed: “ Pshaw! Of course things are as they are with those who 
do as married people are accustomed.” Then she went back to her 
part of the lodge and again lay down. 

In the morning the old woman prepared the morning meal, and 
all ate their breakfast. When they had finished eating the old 
woman said: “I have mysterious premonitions. I visited the place 
there where thy friend has kindled a fire, and it says continually, 
‘My own friend has killed me; my own friend has killed me; my 
own friend has killed me.’” The young man replied: “ Pshaw! 
It is foolish to pay any attention to that noise, for it is caused by 
our scraping arrows there.” As he spoke he got his arrow and began 
scraping it, and cast the litter into the fire, whereupon the fire said 
several times, ‘“ My own friend has killed me.” He added, ‘“ Now 
cease paying any attention to such idle things.” The old woman 
replied, “ So be it, as you say.” 

Then the young man said: “Oh, mother! We two will now go 
back to the other place. I said that of a certainty we would re- 
main here only one night, and perhaps now my brother-in-law is 
anxious about us.” The old woman replied: “So let it be as you 
have spoken.” He answered: “In two days we two will return 
again.” So they started for their home, where they arrived all right. 
Then the young man said to his sister: “ The only thing left for us 
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to do is to make preparations to escape. You shall take the lead and 
I will remain, and I shall overtake you if it so be that I shall sur- 
vive.” 

The brother then drew from under the couch whereon he was ac- 
customed to lie a small case and took therefrom a very small black 
dog and a little rod of red willow. He used the rod to tap lightly 
the dog; which immediately began to grow in size. At first he said: 
“Tt is not yet large enough,” although the dog was then of the size 
of ordinary dogs. So he tapped it again and it continued to grow © 
and had now reached the size of the largest kind of dogs. Yet he 
said: “Still I do not think the dog is large enough, for it is not yet 
large enough for you to ride astride of it;” so he tapped it with still 
other blows, which caused it to grow in size. It had become at last 
a very large dog. 

Having done this, he said to his sister: “ You two shall go together. 
This shall be done on the way: As soon as you become wearied, the 
dog will stop beside a tree, and then you must descend from his back; 
and as soon as he becomes tired he will likewise stop beside a tree. 
You must watch for this, and then you must descend from his back, 
and run ahead as fast as it is possible for you to go. Thus you two 
must make your way homeward. You must keep a course directly 
eastward without fail. You two must remain in camp at night on 
the way; and you, my sister, must lie down beside the dog’s body. 
You two must not get far apart from each other, and you must take 
rests. He himself knows when you should rest, and you must regu- 
late your actions by what he does, for it is a fact that he is our brother. 
You must know, too, that it is uncertain whether you will see the old 
woman, who is immune to the arts of sorcery and who, too, is able, 
it may be, to overcome our orenda (magic power). It seems uncer- 
tain whether you shall again see Hahadodagwat*‘ha; it is uncertain, 
I say, for verily, it is I who am called Hahadodagwat‘ha.” Then he 
added: “* Now, you two flee; ” whereupon the younger sister mounted 
the dog’s back, and her brother again spoke to her, saying: “ Have 
courage. We shall have the good fortune of your safe arrival in 
the place where our mother dwells.” 

Thereupon the two started away in great haste, the brother remain- 
ing alone in the lodge. 

As the sister rode the dog, he would stop beside a tree, whereupon 
she would say: “Oh, now! my brother has become quite wretched, 
and I suppose he is now very tired.” With this she would descend 
from his back, and they two would goon. They kept a certain course. 
directly toward the east. Having gone a great distance, they two 
would stop for the night, and the young woman lay down right be- 
side the dog. In the morning they would again start on their jour- 
ney. After going only a short distance, the dog would again stop 
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beside a tree. Then the young woman would say: “ Oh! my brother 
is to be pitied; now he wants to bear me again on his back, I sup- 
pose.” So saying, she would mount the dog, which at once would 
start running with her. When at midday the dog stopped beside a 
tree, the woman said: “I suppose he is now tired out,” descending 
from his back. As the dog crouched down she decided that it de- 
sired that they should take some rest. Then the dog lay down 
near by, and she seated herself close to him, saying: “ I suppose he is 
now asleep, being very tired.” 

Thus, she sat for a long time looking around. Suddenly a fine- 
looking bird alighted near her, which she resolved to catch. When 
she was about to seize it, the bird would fly away, but would usually 
alight again a little way from its former perch. When the young 
woman would run up to it with the intention of seizing it, it would 
fly away just in time to foil her purpose. Thus she pursued it a 
little farther, still a little farther, but could not catch it, although she 
was determined to do so. 

Suddenly she heard the loud barking of a dog which was approach- 
ing, saying, Wu’, wu’, wu’, and at once she ran toward the place, then 
quite distant, where lay the dog. When she returned to this place 
the dog was gone, for it had resumed its course and was barking as it 
went farther and farther. At last it disappeared in the distance. 
Then the young woman began to weep, indeed, and she repeated the 
words of her elder brother: “ You must not change your course, but 
you must keep going directly eastward.” While she was so engaged 
her brother, Hahadodagwat‘ha, arrived there, having overtaken her. 

He remained for two days, when the footsteps of some one were 
heard by him, and suddenly the old woman, entering the lodge, 
said: “Lo! Where is your wife?” He answered: “Did you not 
meet them on the way?” “I did not,” she replied. He said to 
her: “It may be that while you and they were gathering things by 
the way you missed one another.” The old woman answered: 
“Oh, that is true, of course, I suppose. Without ceasing, his pets 
are uttering notes. At times my mind is deeply troubled by this 
state of effairs. So let it be. I shall now go back to the other 
place, for they have probably arrived there now.” 

In a very short time the old woman departed for her home. Run- 
ning through bypaths, the young man reached it ahead of the old 
woman, who found him sitting there when she arrived. Her son’s 
pets were making a great noise when she entered the lodge, whereupon 
she said: “Lo! Where is my daughter-in-law?” He answered her 
sneeringly: “ Pshaw! My daughter-in-law, you say! Why, she has 
gone home. When she and I returned there all the food was ex- 
hausted, so she longed for her mother. I said that in two days’ time 
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we would return here.” Thereupon the screech owl kept saying: 
“Tt is another one, it is another one, it is another one,” while the 
horned owl said: “/Zi, hi, hi, hi; he has taken his younger sister to 
wife; hi, hi, hi, hi.” Finally, the old woman exclaimed: “I am be- 
ginning to give attention to what is being said, for they have never 
before during the time you have had them as pets acted in this man- 
ner.” In reply the young man said: “ Pshaw! you are all the time 
paying attention to what they are saying; instead you must give them 
meat, and then they will stop as usual. This is all you have to do to 
quiet them.” Then he started for his own lodge, saying: “After two 
days’ time you must again go there.” 

The only thing he did when he arrived at his lodge was to make 
preparations for leaving, and when everything was ready he departed. 
Ho followed his sister, keeping on the track made by the dog as it 
ran along homeward. He had fled some distance when his body be- 
came very weak. 

At the end of two days the old woman went to the lodge of the 
young people, where she found no one. Turning to the fire pit in her 
great anxiety she was surprised by hearing the fire again say, thrice 
in succession: “ My friend has killed me.” Thus it spoke. There- 
upon the old woman said: “Oh! my son lies there where I have been 
thinking he lay all the time. It is exceedingly dismal to think of.” 
Then she began to dig up the fireplace; and she found him lying there 
with his face upturned and an arrow sticking through the middle of 
his breast. At this discovery she began to weep and lament, saying: 
“Oh, my dear child! you have indeed become wretched. When I 
have killed them I will return to pay the last rites to you.” So say- 
ing, she went out of the lodge and started for her home. 

Having arrived at her lodge, she took from a bark receptacle in 
which it was kept hickory-nut meat and ate it, making the sounds, 
“Gaon, gaon’, gaon’,” and saying, too, “I shall fortify my body with 
this meat.” When she had finished eating her meal she went out of 
the lodge, and going to a neighboring tree, by her great strength she 
tore off a great part of it with her paws. Exclaiming, “I do not 
think that this will suffice,” she reentered the lodge and ate more of 
the hickory-nut meat. Then she exclaimed, ‘“ Now I wonder whether 
this will do.” Going again to the tree she tore it into shreds, and 
then exclaimed, “ This is now sufficient; I have strength enough.” 

Then she started away, running swiftly. She had become a bear 
of enormous size and power. Going to the place where the tracks of 
the fugitives showed the direction they had taken, and placing her 
paws on the path along which they had fled, she exclaimed: “It is 
impossible for you to escape even though you should have gone to 
the end of the earth.” With these words she started in pursuit of 
the fugitives. As she ran along she often placed her paws on the 
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track made by the young man, and this act caused him to reel and 
stagger, so potent with evil orenda was the body of the old woman. 
They were at this time two days’ journey apart, but the old woman, 
who had transformed herself into « huge bear, was rapidly overtaking 
the fugitives, every moment drawing nearer and nearer to them, for 
she was indeed running rapidly. 

Finally the young man overheard the old woman, who had resumed 
her real character (that of a great bear), say: “Thou shalt surely 
die.” As he listened to the words he drew from his fawn-skin pouch 
the feather of a wild pigeon. Casting this back of him he made the 
invocation: “ Right away let there be a roost of pigeons here and let 
their numbers be so great that their droppings shall form a rampart 
stretching across the world and equal in height to half that of the 
tallest tree.” As soon as he had finished speaking the air resounded 
with the sounds made by the alighting of many thousands of wild 
pigeons; among these sounds one heard, Gak, gak, gak, giék, and 
Diim—m.**8 

There was no possibility for anyone else to possess more orenda 
than that possessed by the young man; so he passed on, and behind 
him the great bear came on a run. The monster arrived at the roost- 
ing place of the wild pigeons. There was a rampart of their drop- 
pings extending upward half the height of the tallest trees. The 
bear made an attempt to force its way through the great rampart of 
droppings, but was unable to do so, merely becoming thoroughly 
covered with the filth. It was not easy for the monster to extricate 
herself from the great rampart, hence she decided on another course 
of action. 

She started on a run along the rampart’s edge, saying: “ There has 
never been a time when a pigeon roost extended across the world.” 
After following the rampart for a long time she became tired and 
returned to the place where the tracks of the fugitive seemingly en- 
tered the rampart, where she lay down for the night. In the morn- 
ing there was nothing to be seen, for the rampart had disappeared. 
Thereupon the bear exclaimed: “ How exceedingly unfortunate this 
is; verily, he is a great wizard.” Starting in pursuit again, she 
placed her paws on the track of the young man, causing him to 
stagger and reel. 

Not long after this he heard her speak again, saying: “ Thou shalt 
surely die.” At these words the young man took from his pouch a 
piece of rock, which he cast behind him with the words: “ Let a rock 
cliff rise here at once which shall reach across the world and which 
nothing shall have the power of clearing, nothing that has unusual 
orenda.” With this the young man passed on, but as soon as he had 
ceased speaking the rock cliff stood complete. In a short time the 
great bear arrived at this cliff. She failed in an attempt to go 
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through in several places, as it was impossible for her to pass this 
obstruction. Next she ran along the side of the cliff, saying: “ We 
have never heard of a rock cliff that extends across the world.” But 
after going a long distance the bear, becoming weary, returned to 
the spot where the track of the young man disappeared under the 
cliff. There she stopped for the night. In the morning there was 
no rock cliff to be found, whereupon the great bear said: ‘“ How ex- 
ceedingly distressing this is.” At once placing her paw on the track 
made by the young man, she added: “ Indeed, he is a mighty wizard.” 
At this the fugitive reeled and staggered, and the old woman in the 
form of a great bear again pursued him, 

He had not gone very far when suddenly he heard ahead the sing- 
ing of a man: Agad@ddjon'niga so’djv én’ dgwas’ deiod?ia' det. 
When the young man came up to him the singer said: “ My dear 
nephew, have courage. I shall detain the monster with difficulties. 
It has not been long since your younger sister passed here, and now 
there is nothing intervening. So have courage. Your mother’s lodge 
stands not far from here.” 

So the young man passed on. The man who had been singing set 
up many pikes, and when he had finished his work he was surprised 
to see coming toward hima great beast. Soon the bear came up to the 
place where he set his pikes and assaulted them with great force. 
These gave way to a small extent, whereupon the two, the great bear 
and the man, who had now assumed his true character, grappled. In 
their long struggle the pikes were broken, and the great bear, at once 
freeing herself, again ran onward. 

Suddenly the young man saw running ahead of him his sister, who 
was nearly exhausted. Overtaking her, the young man said to her 
after seizing her arm: “ Have courage, my younger sister. We are 
to die perhaps, I think.” 

They lost no time but at once fled. They went a long distance be- 
fore they stopped to camp for the night. In the morning he said: 
“We will take this direction.” Having cut a rod of red willow he 
struck the dog with it three blows. At once the animal became very 
small and he placed it in his bosom. 

At the point toward which they were running they suddenly saw 
what seemed to be a rock cliff, in which was an open cavern. Out of 
this a female personage was looking and saying: “ Have courage, 
my children. You two will live if you will come in here.” At that 
time the brother was dragging his sister along, so exhausted had she 
become. As they came to the entrance to the cavern the woman 
thrust out her hand, and seizing the arm of the young woman, helped 
draw her into the cavern, while the young man also entered. The 
woman exclaimed: “Tam thankful that you two have returned alive. 
That animal which is coming on the run shall suffer for this.” 
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It so happened that there was a kettle of boiling oil over the fire; 
this boiling oil was bear’s fat. The beast came on the run to the 
opening of the cavern, and, crouching low, thrust in her nose. At once 
the mother of the two fugitives cast a ladleful of boiling oil into the 
face of the great bear. The pain caused made the bear fall over 
backward some distance from the cavern, and she began to howl and 
writhe around on the ground. But the relentless old woman carried 
out the kettle of boiling oil to the spot and poured the remainder on 
her enemy, which finally died there in great agony, just as the old 
woman had threatened. 

Then the old woman, their mother, said to the two returned chil- 
dren: “ You two who have been absent for so long a time have now 
returned home again; and I suppose that you would have been made 
captives had you not escaped. Now, you and I will dwell together 
again.” Thereafter the mother and her children were again con- 
tented in their minds and dwelt together happily.*™* 

Suddenly he saw a man lying prostrate with his feet in the water, 
who was groaning and saying, ’¢7*, ’é7', é7*. Hahadodagwat‘ha said 
to him: “ Well, what is the matter with you, my friend?” The man 
replied: “I am very ill; have pity on me and take me to a dry place 
and lay me there.” Unsuspecting, the young man said: “So be it. 
I suppose that I can carry you on my back.” When he knelt down, 
the strange man had great difficulty in getting on his back and in 
securing a hold on the young man’s neck. 

Then Hahadodagwat‘ha arose, and going a short distance to a dry 
and pleasant piece of ground, said to his patient: ““ Now, you can lie 
here.” But the stranger replied: “Oh! just a little farther.” But 
Hahadodagwat‘ha answered, “ Lie down here.” The man would not 
consent to dismount, however, but kept on saying: “ Only a little 
farther.” So Hahadodagwat‘ha went some distance, when he said 
again: “ Now, get off; this is a fine place in which you can he down.” 
But the man persisted in saying: “ Only a little farther.” Hahado- 
dagwat‘ha would not consent to carry him any farther, saying: “ You 
must now get down by all means.” Thereupon he began to shake 
himself with great violence, saying: “Get down! Why do you not 
get down?” But the man would not get off his back, although 
Hahadodagwat*ha told him that he was very tired. Then, going to 
a hickory tree standing near by, Hahadodagwattha said: “Tf you do 
not get down, I will rub you off against this tree;” but the man 
remained without making any reply. Hahadodagwat‘ha rubbed his 
body violently against the hickory tree standing there, saying the 
while: “ Why do you not get down?” But he himself was injured 
by the rubbing, so he gave up the task. He said: “This man has 
caused me great (prospective) trouble.” For a long time he contin- 
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ued bearing his burden around from place to place. Finally he 
exclaimed: “It is very distressing to me that you do not get off my 
back.” 

At last Hahadodagwat‘ha decided on more heroic measures. He 
kindled a lot of dry fagots, and he made a large and very hot fire. 
Then he asked the man again: “ What have you decided to do? 
Why do you not get off my back?” Making no reply, the man 
remained on his back. Thereupon the young man proceeded to lie 
down with his back to the fire in an attempt to burn off his tor- 
mentor. But the man, notwithstanding the great heat, stuck fast. 
In a short time Hahadodagwat‘ha himself was not able to stand the 
intense heat, for his own skin began to scorch. Being thus baftled 
again, he stood up. He said to his tormentor: “ This conduct on your 
part is very distressing tome; now you and I must die together.” But 
he received no reply from the man. Hahadodagwattha was indeed 
very tired from carrying this burden around from place to place. 
Finally he decided on another course of action. Going to a very 
high and steep cliff and lying down on the edge, he said to his 
tormentor: “I will roll over the brink unless you get off my back.” 
There was no reply to these remonstrances. The man merely kept 
on breathing. Lastly Hahadodagwat‘ha said to him thrice: “ Now, 
get off my back;” but the man remained silent, as before. There- 
upon the former exclaimed: “ We two now die!” at the same time 
rolling over the brink. The two turned over and over, but fell 
slowly, their bodies finally coming down very lightly on the bottom 
of the chasm. Then the young man said: “ Now, get off of my 
back; I am very tired.” Still the man would not in the least heed 
this pleading. i 

Once more the young man said: “ You shall now get off my back.” 
Going aside, he stripped off basswood bark, of which he made a noose. 
Climbing an elm tree near by, he carried his burden to the very 
top, where he fastened the rope to a large branch and the noose 
around the neck of the man on his back and also around his own. 
When he was ready he again said: “ Look here! If you do not get 
off my back, we two shall die now indeed.” But the man made no 
reply. Then the young man said: “I will now cast my body down 
to that place yonder.” Before doing so he again asked the man: 
“Shall we two live? It is for you to decide. Get down from my 
back.” But still he received no reply to his pleadings. Without fur- 
ther parley he said: ‘“‘ Now, we two shall die,” and cast himself down. 
But the great branch broke off*°° and floated down slowly until 
it rested on the ground. Arising, the young man said: “This is 
exceedingly distressing to me. You have made me very tired, and 
Tam almost exhausted.” But he received no mercy from the man. 
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Suddenly he remembered that he had in his bosom a very small 
dog, whereupon he started to find a red-willow rod, bearing at the 
same time his burden. Soon he found the desired rod, which he cut 
off. Taking from his bosom the dog, which was black in color, he 
began to strike it with the red-willow rod. At once the dog began to 
increase greatly in size; soon it became the usual size of dogs. Addi- 
tional strokes caused it to grow larger and larger until at last it 
attained the size of a very large bear, one of the largest known. 
Then the young man said to the dog: “ My servant, remove from my 
back the body of the man who is clinging there,” saying “Wd’’s.” 
At once the monstrous dog, seizing the man by the back of the neck, 
began to shake him with great force. The body of Hahadodagwattha 
was whirled about in the terrific struggle, in which the gripped 
opponents fell and arose in many places; the struggle lasted until 
the dog seized the man by the throat and began to choke him. In a 
short time it was able to pull off the man and to fling his body aside. 
Then Hahadodagwat*ha sat near by until his tormentor died, for he 
himself was entirely exhausted. 

Then he said: “ Come here, my dog! I am thankful to you, for 
you have saved me from destruction. You are the cause of my being 
now alive. Let us two start for home and let us go to the place 
where dwell together they who are your brothers.” So they started 
and went on for some distance and then encamped for the night. 
Thereupon the young man said: “As regards me, I am very hungry; 
so it behooves you to kill a deer.” At once the dog ran afar off, and in 
a short time it returned, dragging along the body of a fawn. This the 
young man skinned, and after quartering the carcass he set pieces of 
it all around the fire to roast. It was night, and when the roasts were 
done they two ate their supper, the man and the dog, sharing the 
meat. In the morning they again started for their home, and they 
kept traveling until they stopped for the night. In turn the young 
man went hunting for raccoons, climbing a tree in order to kill them. 
Having dressed and cooked a raccoon, they ate it. When they had 
finished eating, they laid down together, the man and his dog. 

In the morning they two started, and they had not gone far when 
they saw in the distance a lodge. In this they were surprised to find 
a man half of whose hair was red, and there they found, too, the 
younger sister of the young man. The latter said: “ Now has re- 
turned our brother who was lost, the Dog.” They asked him: “ Where 
did you two meet?” He answered: ‘“ We met at the place of high 
cliffs. It was he who saved my life when I was in danger of death. 
This is the reason why we have been able to return to the place 
where you two, his brother and sister, dwell and where your mother 
also dwells. Now I give myself up here where you dwell, and we 
shall all be together always, because he has saved my life and is 
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your brother, I,-too, am a master of game and a good hunter. So 

we shall be very contented in our minds.” Then the man half of 

whose hair was red said: “So be it. I, too, am a good hunter, and 

I will also help to make ourselves contented.” Thus did they make 

a compact that they would all compose a single ely for all time. 
This is the length of the legend. 


130. THe Srory or Hauskwanor 45° 


In times past there was a boy who spent his time in hunting birds 
to kill and in cooking and eating them. 

On one of his expeditions he came to a large rock, beside which he 
took his seat to rest, for it was drawing toward sunset, and began 
to make arrow points. 

While seated there a man spoke, saying: “I shall relate a story.” 
The boy at once began to look around to learn who it was that had 
spoken. He finally came to the conclusion that it was the rock 
beside which he was sitting that had spoken for his benefit. In reply 
the boy said: “What is the name of it?” The man answered: 
“Tt is called a fable (tradition) ; now you must make me a present 
of a bird (for telling you this story).” The boy: replying “So be 
it,” left one on the rock. Then the man again spoke, saying: “ You 
must return here; I shall relate a legend, but as to us we remained at 
home in the world that was.” And the boy went home. 

In the evening the boy returned to the rock and seated himself 
upon it. Thereupon the man said: “ Well, now, I shall say that you 
must speak; you must say, ‘What?’ I shall tell you what is called 
a legend. As soon as I make an end of telling one legend I may go 
on with another. But if you become sleepy, as you may, you must 
tell me, and we will take a rest; and you can come again to-morrow 
evening.” 

The boy hunted birds, and he had many different persons to ac- 
company him. He said to each: “ You must accompany me (to 
hear) a man telling legends, as I think they are called. In the 
evening they two would take their seats on the rock and listen 
until they became sleepy, and then all would take a rest for the night. 
The next day they two would again return to the rock, and finally 
other persons followed them to the place. In the evening they would 
again sit around, and the man would relate another legend. On the 
following evening they would again repair to the rock. There 
were now a large number who went to the place where the great rock 
stood; and the man would again tell a legend. In this manner did 
it come to pass that there are legends in the world, as these stories 
are called. 

Finally the man at the rock said to the boy: “ You will grow old 
in years. You shall use these legends to aid yourself in your old 
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age (by telling them to persons who will pay you for doing so). So 
it came to pass that as the boy became old he did not cease telling 
legends. 

It was in this manner. When in the evening he would tell a 
Jegend some brought on their backs loads of wood for fuel; others 
brought meat; others brought bread; and still others brought tobacco, 
These things were left in the lodge of the old man who had been 
at the rock when a boy. People gave him these things to repay 
him for telling them some legend. Many times the lodge would be 
tull of people who had come to hear him relate the legends of their 
people. 

So it was that legends came into being, for the people of the 
former other world were people who possessed great and powerful 
orenda. The stories of their acts have become the legends of this 
world. The scene of this story was laid in the former world. 


The end. 


131. Tue LeGenp or GENoNSGWA 457 


In ancient times this event came to pass as other like things had 
taken place. A man went out to hunt on the game preserve of his 
people. 

Tt so happened that he camped in the night in a large forest. He 
had four hunting dogs with him. There he made his camp and kin- 
dled a fire for the night, and in due time the hunter and his dogs 
fell asleep. Some time after this the dogs began to bark, and one 
went to inform the hunter of his danger. Shaking him to arouse him, 
it said: “I think that we shall now die; near here are men who are 
very large in size going about stealthily. They must be, I think, 
what are called Genonsgwea.” Thus did the dog speak, and con- 
tinuing, he said: “ Perhaps there is (time) yetin which you yourself 
may escape. As to the beast, as much as les in our power and oppor- 
tunity we shall attempt to prevent it from overtaking you. So you 
must do this: You must make three torches, which you must carry 
and which will suflice, I think, for your purpose in reaching the 
place where dwell other human beings. You must do thus when you 
see a forked branch your height above the ground; you must insert 
one of the torches therein as you pass along, when the torch is nearly 
burned out; this will become a hindrance to the Genonsgwa, for he 
will think that you may be near at hand taking a rest and will stop 
without fail. This will be an aid to you, for-you can then gain a good 
start on him. Then at a suitable distance you must insert another 
one of the nearly-burned-out torches.” 

At that moment he heard the dogs approach, barking, from the 
direction in which he had come, and he fled with all possible speed. 
When he had only one torch left he heard the barking of the dogs 
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quite near him, for they had reached the place in which he had fixed 
the second torch. When the man arrived there it became evident to 
him from the sounds he heard that one of the dogs had just been 
killed in the distance. Thereupon the hunter stirred up the fire- 
brands to cause them to blaze up and throw out more light. Soon 
they gave sufficient light to enable him to see as far as the tree indi- 
vated by the dog, behind which the strange man, or being, moved 
arcund stealthily; with great hands he held to the tree and he had, 
too, very long legs. Having made the needed preparations, the 
hunter at once fled from the place. 

Having reached a point out of sight of his camp, when his torch 
that he was carrying was nearly extinguished, he heard sounds 
which told him that another dog had been killed, and he knew, too, 
from this that the Genonsgwa was close at hand. Remembering the 
advice of the first dog that informed him of his danger, he began 
to cry out the sign of distress, G0’ we‘, gd’ we‘, go’ we‘, for he was then 
aware that the settlement of his people was not far away. They were 
still all awake and, hearing the cries of distress in the distance, they 
at once ran in the direction from which these came. Having reached 
the place, they found the man. The Genonsgwa was then very close 
to the hunter, who was nearly exhausted. The latter fell into the 
circle of his friends none too soon, for the Genonsgwa, seizing him 
by the leg, tore off some flesh. Then at once he turned, fled from the 
people, and disappeared, and no one knew whither he had escaped. 

The end. 


132. Tue Lecenp or THE Stone Coats (Grnonsewa) 


It so happened in times past that three warriors left their homes 
for distant regions. They started away for the purpose of killing 
any people whom they might find in order to obtain their scalps. 
So they would travel for many days, and when they observed that 
they had arrived near a settlement they would conceal themselves, 
and one or more spies would be sent out by night to make a recon- 
naissance for the purpose of learning when, where, and how to make 
the attack. 

It was a custom with them for the chief or leader of the little 
party to say: “ Who will volunteer to go to investigate that light 
which appears in the distance?” Thereupon one of the warriors 
would reply: “I will go to reconnoiter that light,” and he would go, 
if alone, without definite instructions as to how he might find his 
companions in case he had to retreat; but if two decided to go, they 
would first agree on some point as a rendezvous in case they should 
have to retreat in haste. Then the spy or spies would go to the place 
whence the light had appeared. Having arrived there, he would 
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manage to crawl stealthily into the shelters or lodges he might find, 
and he would also find the inmates lying asleep and their garments 
hanging on the supports of the structures. 

In making such a reconnaissance one of the spies found the inmates 
asleep, and he saw that their garments, which were of stone, were set 
up against the trees which stood near by. He was surprised by one 
of these sleepers arising and saying to him: “ What are you doing 
here? What do you want?” The spy replied: “TI do not want any- 
thing; I intend nothing; I want peace.” But the other person said 
to him: “ You intend, as you know, to kill all persons who may fall 
into your power; so you and [ shall fight. That is verily what you 
and your companions are doing on your way here; you come with 
the intention of fighting all persons whom you do not fear. 'To-mor- 
row at midday you and I shall meet face to face yonder in a place 
not far from here, in a valley which is very deep and has very high 
cliffs. You shall enter it from one entrance and I from the other, 
and there in the valley we shall meet.” He said this and ceased 
speaking. The spy replied: “ So let it be.” 

Having returned to the camp of his companions, the spy told what 
he had seen, saying: “I have seen a distressing sight. I saw beings 
who had assumed human forms and actions but who were not human. 
I saw their clothes, which were stone in material,*** set up against 
the trees about their camp. One of their number arose and said to 
me, ‘ What are your intentions?’ I replied, ‘ Nothing; only peace;’ 
but he as quickly said: *‘ You desire to kill all persons who may fall 
into your power; so to-morrow at midday in a valley that is near 
here, and that is very deep, we, you and I, shall meet; you must enter 
it from the opposite side, and I shall enter it from this side; then you 
and I shall fight.” I do not think that we have the ability to over- 
come and kill these people. They are numerous, forming a large 
body.” 

The chief of the little party remained silent, thinking over the 
situation. Finally he said: ‘* By means of a sacrifice we must ask Him 
who has made our lives to aid us in the coming battle. Moreover, 
we shall use in the sacrifice of prayer native tobacco, which I shall 
now cast on the fire.” Then he took from his pouch native tobacco, 
which he cast on the fire with the following words: “Thou who hast 
made our lives, give most attentive ear to the thing I am about to 
say. Now we are about to die. Do Thou aid us to the utmost of Thy 
power. Thou, ruler, it was Thou who gavest us this native tobacco; 
it is this that I am now employing. Here, take it; it is offered to 
Thee. Thou hast promised us that Thou wilt always be listening 
when we ask in prayer by sacrifice. Now, it matters not whether Thou 
Thyself shall stand here, or whether it shall come by the way of a 
dream, do Thou tell us fully what we must do in this crisis which 
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Thou knowest confronts us so closely. Now I finish my tale. So it 
is enough. Now, moreover, we will lie down to sleep.” 

Then they lay down to sleep. At midnight the chief, who was 
awake, heard some one speak there, saying: “I have heard your 
prayers asking me to aid you; so now I have arrived here. In this 
manner you must do, to-morrow. Verily, you two have agreed to 
meet in the deep valley at midday. You must act in this manner. 
You must go along the top of the ridge at the cliff’s edge, and you 
must lie prone, resting on your elbows; this you must do before it is 
midday. You must remain perfectly still, and you must not carry 
out your agreement with them. Then you must watch the opposite 
cliff, and as soon as you see a bear on the run there you must shout 
Pa—a p-hu-e. Then you must retreat a short distance and stop, 
whereupon you shall see how truly I will aid you. You will hear 
them when they come into the valley, for the sound taw—w which 
they will make will be very loud.” 

The men followed the directions given them by their Creator, to 
whom they had appealed in their extremity, and went to the cliff 
and lay down just as they had been instructed to do. They had not 
waited long before they heard their enemies coming along in the 
valley, with their chief singing as they marched. The chief of the 
warriors was intently watching the opposite cliff, when suddenly he 
saw a bear running along on the edge of it. At this he shouted, as 
he had been instructed to do, Pa—a p-hu-e, and then, quickly arising 
and turning back, they fled; but after going a short distance they 
stopped, and turning around, they looked back to see what was 
taking place in the valley. As they watched, the sound of the on- 
coming of the Genonsgwa increased in volume and intensity; and 
when they had all got into the valley the sound of their marching 
became a veritable roar, sounding like d00-0. 

Now they saw what astonished them; they saw the earth from the 
sides of the valley fall into it, carrying with it the forests which grew 
on it in the region of the valley. At once the sounds of the marching 
of the Genonsgwa died out, and the only sounds they then heard were 
the breaking and crashing of the trees as' they settled down under 
the mountains of earth that fell into the valley. Then they heard the 
voice of their Creator saying: “ What you asked of me has been 
granted in full. Iam He whom you usually call Our Master. Verily, 
I continue to aid you, who are called the Seneca people. I aid you 
in all things, in ball-playing, in foot-racing, and in warfare. Now 
you shall go to your homes, to the places where your dwelling-places 
are. “Never in the future must you do what you were doing. It 
is much better that you shall settle all differences which you may have 
with all other peoples. You must stop your present course, for if 
you do not do so, you yourselves shall bleed in turn. So you must 
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’ 
make peace with all your neighbors, must bury deep in the earth the 
scalping-knife, the bow and the arrow, and the battle-ax. All these 
you must bury in the ground, and you must leave them there, and 
thus put them out of the world. Now I am through.” 

Then the warriors started for home and soon arrived at their 
dwelling places. Immediately the chief assembled the people; ie 
went through the village, and as he walked along he said to them: 
“We will hold a council, and we must assemble in the Long lodge; 
we must assemble there early in the morning as soon as the morning 
meal has been eaten. Everyone must be there—children and 
women; the entire body of this people must be there to listen to the 
tiding which we have brought back.” 

Early the next morning the chief made a second announcement, 
saying: “ We will hold a council to-day.” So a large body of per- 
sons gathered in the Long lodge in which was the council chamber, 
and when they had taken their places the chief arose and addressed 
them thus: “ You must give strict attention to what we have to say 
to you. We have been absent in distant regions, where we had in- 
tended to kill any people whom we might find. There we saw people 
such as we had never seen before, for their garments were of stone. 
It is probable that we never could kill them; they were very numer- 
ous. It so happened that we encamped very near them and that 
when they kindled their fire we saw it in the distance. Then I, who 
was the chief of the band, said ‘Come, we will go to reconnoiter in’ 
the vicinity of that light.’ One of the warriors answered: ‘I will go 
there,’ but I went in his stead to the neighborhood of the light to 
investigate. Having arrived there I found persons lying around 
asleep, and I saw that their garments were of stone, and that they 
were set up against the neighboring trees. Suddenly one of the 
sleepers, springing up, said to me, ‘ What are your intentions?’ I 
said in reply, ‘I do not intend to do anything,’ for I was afraid. He 
replied: ‘Do you not intend to kill anyone you can? Now yeu ‘and 
T shall fight. To-morrow when the sun is at midday, there where 
the deep valley is, in the bottom of the valley, you must come from 
the one side and I, for my part, will enter the valley from the opposite 
side, and therein we shall meet; then you and I will fight.’ I re- 
plied to him: ‘ Let it be so, and departed thence and returned to our 
camp, where I at once told my friends what T had seen. I said: 
‘I have seen an astonishing condition of things. When I arrived 
there I found the people lying down, and near by, leaning against the 
trees, were their garments, which were of stone, so it is probably im- 
possible for_us to kill them. So let it be.” I will make a sacrificial 
prayer to Him who has completed the structure of our lives; I will 
cast on the fire sacrificially native tobacco. At once I took tobacco, 
and holding it in my hand, I said: ‘ Thou hast promised to aid those 
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who shall pray to Thee with an offering of this native tobacco,’ and 
then I cast it on the fire, and forthwith arose smoke from the burn- 
ing tobacco. Thereupon I said: ‘ Now aid us; tell us what we must 
do; perhaps You may come to us in a vision; perhaps You might 
send the advice to us through a dream; at all events tell us what 
to do. Now, we will lie down to sleep.’ 

“Just at midnight I was surprised to hear one speak, saying: ‘I 
have come to aid you; I tell you that to-morrow just before midday 
you and your men must go to the valley, and there overlooking it 
you must lie down prone and rest on your elbows.’ And he said, too: 
‘You must watch carefully the opposite side of the valley, and 
when you shall see a bear running along the opposite cliff you must 
shout Pa—a p-hu-ec, and thereupon you must all arise and flee 
from the place a short distance and must stop and look back toward 
the valley, and then you shall see what shall happen, what shall 
happen to the persons of your adversaries when they will enter 
the farther entrance to the valley—these Genonsgwa.’ The noise 
made by these Genonsgwa as they came forward was very great; 
the sound that they made was di—am. As they came on, the voice 
of their chief was heard singing; he chanted the war song of the 
Genonsgwa, saying: ‘No one has the power to overcome me;’ this 
is what he said in his singing. 

“Just then the cliffs on each side of the valley with the forests 
growing on them were upheaved with a deafening roar and crash 
and fell into the valley upon the advancing Genonsgwa; this was 
followed by the sounds of breaking trees and their limbs as they 
were crushed under the weight of the overturned cliffs, and then 
all was silent. Thus did this event come to pass. 

“Now I shall speak to this assembly as it is here listening to 
what I have related. He who aided us was the Master of Life. He 
told us to return home, and He bade us never to undertake an 
enterprise such as that which took us from our homes. He bade us 
to make peace with all tribes of men, of whatsoever land or language 
they might be; for if we should not follow His advice we ourselves 
might one day shed one another’s blood; and He bade us to bury 
deep in the ground the scalping-knife, the war bow and arrow, and 
the battle-ax and the war-club. He bade us to put all these things 
out of this world, telling us that if we do this we shall be contented 
and happy in the future, if we consent to this and to inform all our 
people of this advice and the chiefs, too. But as we do not know 
what the chiefs will do in this matter we have called this council 
to ascertain this important opinion of our chiefs. Now we have told 
you these tidings which we have brought with us, and now you 
must take great pains in considering this matter in all its bearings; 
T mean you, our chiefs. There, I am through with my address.” 
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During the entire day they discussed this matter in all its bearings. 
Some said that it would not be good for them to adopt this kind ad- 
vice, as many of their relations had been killed by the enemy, and 
they had always intended to have revenge for their deaths. 

Others spoke for and against the proposition which had been pre- 
sented to them by the returned warriors. The discussions took a wide 
range and consumed the entire day. Finally one of the leading 
chiefs of the place arose and said: “It is better that we take a recess 
until early to-morrow morning, at which time we will again assemble 
here. I will then speak, telling you my views on this question after 
having thought on them during the night. For this reason all should 
be present again; so you must come and hear what I have to say to 
you. So there.” 

Then they dispersed and went to their homes. In all the lodges 
there was much speculation as to what the chief would tell them in 
the morning. All had different views as to what he would say, and 
they made up their minds that they would go to the Long lodge at 
early forenoon. ; 

So in the morning of the next day they again assembled in the 
Long lodge, and there was present a very large body of people. 

Then the chief arose to his full height and began to speak, saying: 
“The time has now come. I said that to-day I should speak to you. 
My mind is now made up; I have decided what to say to you, and 
now I will tell you what I have thought best for us to do.. I agree 
to the proposal to make peace with our enemies; that to that end we 
must certainly bury deep in the ground the scalping-knife and the 
war bow and arrow and the battle-ax; and that we must leave these 
things there out of sight and reach. You must put these things out of 
the world. So let this come to pass. Let everyone who has come here 
carry out this resolution as I have indicated it to you in what I have 
said. So there. Come, then, let us now make preparations. I sup- 
pose that we must send an embassy of two persons to that neigh- 
boring tribe, although we may not be certain whether they will be 
at all willing to make peace with us and thereby settle our difficulties. 
So we must commission our ambassadors to pray them to cease wag- 
ing war against us; and we, too, must stop fighting on our part, and 
must cast away deep in the ground the scalping-knife, the war bow 
and arrow, and the battle-ax. These we must throw away, and thus 
you will put them outside of this world. When the two (ambassa- 
dors) arrive in the country of our enemies they shall say: ‘ We have 
been sent by the chiefs of our people to know whether you are willing 
to agree to settle our difficulties and to make peace with us.’ This is 
what you two shall say. This is all.” 

After some deliberation the chief arose again and said, “Come, 
now. Who will volunteer to go far away to the foreign land where 
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our enemies dwell?” Then a certain man said, “I am willing to 
go.” “So be it,” replied the chief; “who else is willing to go? 
There is one lacking.” Then another man said, “I am willing to 
go.” The chief accepted him by saying, “So let it be.” Then the 
last volunteer asked the chief: “I ask you, who art the chief, what 
must be done, should they perhaps kill us, and you would not 
hear anything about it? Should we become angry should they 
attack us there, even though by doing so we should probably lose 
our lives? So there (is what.I have to say).” 

Then the chief arose, and addressing the two ambassadors, said: 
“You have asked me a question. I shall tell both what you must 
do when you discover that the people whom you are going to visit 
dwell not far ahead of you. When you make this discovery you must 
leave there in safety your scalping-knife and your bows and arrows 
and your battle-axes; and you two must also carefully wash your 
faces so that there shall be no more paint on your faces. Then 
you must go to the village of the people; and according to custom 
they will not kill you because you have not your scalping-knives, your 
bows and arrows, or your battle-axes, and because you will not 
have your faces painted.” *°° 

Then the warrior answered: “So be it. I think that my friend 
and I may perhaps start this evening just as soon as it becomes quite 
dark.” During the entire day they made their preparations so 
they would be able to start in the evening. In the early part of the 
evening they came together, whereupon one said: “ My friend, now 
let us start, and you will leave directly from here in your own way, 
and I, too, will leave here directly in my own way.” The friend 
replied: “Do you feel that you have sufficiently potent orenda? ” 
He answered: “I think so.” The other continued: “ What kind of 
thing does it (your body) usually pretend to be as it flies along?” 
His friend replied: “Oh, just the night owl, saying wu, wu, wu, 
wu, hi, hi-u.” At this the other, laughing, said: “My friend, 
you are indeed a brave man (a male).” His companion an- 
swered: “ With regard to yourself, what kind of thing does it 
(your body) usually pretend to be as it goes along? Now I have 
asked you.” In replying the other man said: “As to myself, I shall 
be a fox, and I will go along barking; and we shall keep apart just 
the distance that I can hear the hooting of the night owl. How far 
do you say?” He replied: “Let us be just so far apart that it will 
be possible for me to hear the barking of the fox. And this, too, 
must be done. As daylight approaches we must draw nearer to each 
other, and when it is morning we will rejoin at some convenient 
place.” Then they started. 

They observed their order of going, and when they had concluded 
that they had arrived in the neighborhood of the people whom they 
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were going to visit, they were surprised to see the lights of a number 
of fires. So they stopped and sat down on a log. Then one of the 
men said: “ We must leave our things, our weapons, here—our scalp- 
ing-knives, our bows and arrows, and our battle-axes—and we must 
remove the paint from our faces, too. There, on that side of the log, 
you may lay your things, and you must cover them with moss and 
earth very carefully; and I will lay my things here on this side of 
the log, and I will cover them even as you do.” Thus they completed 
this task of concealing their weapons. Then one of them said: “ My 
friend, it shall be that he who shall be spared alive shall dig up 
these things, for we shall soon see them, and when they see us there 
is no assurance that either of us shall be left alive; but should one 
of‘us escape then let him dig up and carry home both these buried 
outfits.” 

Then they went toward the place where they believed the enemies 
lived. They had not gone far when they were surprised to see in 
the distance a temporary shelter made of corn husks, for this was 
at the time of the corn harvest and the people were drying the 
strings of ears of corn. Thereupon one of the men said: “I will do 
the talking when we arrive at that temporary shelter; so do you 
not speak a work about anything. So now, come, let us go thither 
to the lodge.” 

When the two men had arrived near the temporary shelter the 
children noticed their approach and fled into the shelter. On arriv- 
ing at the shelter the two men found that the doorflap was of deer- 
skin. When they had stepped inside they saw a woman sitting there; 
they noticed also that the children had hidden themselves, and that 
the woman was greatly frightened, for the color of her face had 
changed. One of the men at once said to her: “ Do not fear us; we do 
not come on an evil errand, and you may know this to be true because 
we have not our scalping-knives, bows and arrows, or battle-axes, and 
we have no paint on our faces. So do not be afraid. We have come 
on a good errand; do not fear us.” All at once the woman spoke, 
saying: “Oh, children; verily, they will not kill us.” At this the 
children came forth from their hiding places, and the mother, too, 
regained her composure. The spokesman of the two visitors said, 
“ Are you and your children here alone?” The woman replied, “ No; 
our old man has gone yonder into the valley where in fact we dwell; 
he will soon return.” Then the man said: “So let it be. We will 
remain here until he returns.” The woman answered: “ Let it be so.” 
So when the old man had returned the spokesman of the two am- 
bassadors said: “ We come as messengers. Let us talk together in 
peace. We are not thinking of evil purposes, and these, our peaceful 
sentiments, are shown by the fact that neither of us has a scalping- 
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knife, a bow and arrows, or battle-ax, and is not painted on the face. 
For this reason let there be peace while we talk together.” It seemea 
at first that the old man was angry, but when he had heard this state- 
ment his mind changed, and he said, “ Come, then, do you relate the 
message which you have been sent to bring to us. Come, now, tell 
us.” The man replied: “So be it. We have come to you to propose 
that we at once settle all our differences, because we have slaughtered 
not only ourselves, but also our friends and kinsmen. Let us stop 
this slaughter; and let us bury deep in the earth the scalping-knife, 
the war bow and arrow, and the battle-ax; in the earth we will put 
these weapons; so if you are willing to accept our proposals you will 
put these murderous things outside this world, if you are only willing 
to do so.” The old man replied: “So be it. Let us go to the place 
where usually we assemble in council in the Long-lodge, for indeed 
the chiefs dwell some distance from here. I will tell them what you 
have brought as a message to us. I do not know what answer they 
may give. I think you two should remain here, and I will go yonder 
to the Long-lodge, where are the chiefs of our people. It would not 
succeed well if you two should go there, for usually they are angry 
when they see an enemy. I will prepare myself properly to tell them 
the message which you have been sent to bring to us. Then I shall 
come for you should their reply be favorable to a conference with 
them. Thus it shall be done.” One of the ambassadors answered, 
“Let it come to pass as you have suggested.” 

Thereupon the old man started for the Long-lodge to confer with 
the chiefs of his people. When he had reached a point near the 
village he began to cry out: Gd’we', go’we', go’we'. This is called 
proclaiming. As soon as his cries were heard everybody came forth 
from their lodges and at once went to the Long-lodge to hear what 
news the crier was bringing them. So a large assemblage crowded 
the Long-lodge. Then the old man, who was still crying out the cries 
of warning, entered the Long-lodge, whereupon they set him down 
on one side. One of the chiefs arose and said: “ Now, you must relate 
the important news which you bring to us, so tell us. That is all.” 
Arising, the old man said: “ I will tell you of a very important matter 
which has come to pass. I saw two men who were in the lodge when 
I returned to my home. I was astonished, but one of these men at 
once arose and said: ‘ We assure you that we are not intending any- 
thing evil, and this is proved by the fact that we have no scalping- 
knife, no war bow and arrows, and no battle-ax, and we have not our 
faces painted. We have been sent by our chiefs to learn whether we 
can not settle all our difficulties. We have been killing ourselves and 
shedding each other’s blood; so let us stop doing this, and let us bury 
deep in the earth the scalping-knife, the war bow and arrows, and 
the battle-ax; let us lay these very deep in the ground. You must put 
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these things outside the world. Thus it shall be done, provided that 
you will agree to this proposition. So this is the number of words 
which has been sent you by us.’ I am now through with what I have 
to say. So, there.” In reply, the chiefs of the village said to the old 
man: “ Perhaps you would better fetch the two men here and let 
them come into this place. You alone go back after them. You must 
hasten your steps as you go, and you must bring them at once with 
you.” The old man, replying, “So let it be,” at once went out of the 
lodge and started on a run toward his temporary lodge, where the 
two men were awaiting his return. On entering, he said to them: “I 
have come after you.” Arising at once, they started for the place 
where the council was being held, and .having reached there, they 
entered the Long-lodge. One of the ambassadors was in a frenzy of 
fear, seeming to fear they would be killed, for before entering he 
kept saying to his friend: “ Have courage, my friend; one of us will 
certainly escape.” When they entered the Long-lodge they made 
room for the two messengers, or ambassadors, to sit. One of the 
chiefs of the village, arising, said: “ Is it true that you have been sent 
to come into our country? Are the things true which our friend has 
told us in full? That is what you two must tell us, for we do not 
know whether what he told us a short time ago is the truth or not.” 

Then the spokesman of the two ambassadors, arising to his full 
height, said: “ We two will now tell you that we were commissioned 
on a very important errand by our chiefs. We come to you to pro- 
pose that your people and our people shall settle all the troubles 
which have caused them to shed each other’s blood. What your chief 
has told you is an important matter. I am through.” 

Then one of the chiefs of the village, arising, said: “Lo! now do 
you talk, everyone who has something to say, you who are the 
chiefs of this village, whether we shall agree to settle our difficulties 
with the people who have sent these two men to us, and to bury deep 
in the ground the scalping-knife, the war bow and arrow, and the 
battle-ax. Come, now, let each one say which side of the proposal he 
takes, whether we shall make peace, or whether we shall reject these 
overtures for peace. There are only two opinions that can be given; 
when one speaks he must tell which is his opinion. So I am done.” 

Then another chief arose to speak, saying: “ I am next in order to 
speak my sentiments. I am unwilling to consent to settle our diffi- 
culties with the people represented by these two messengers, because 
the many stains which have come from the blood of my own kinsmen, 
shed by these two men who are sitting here, are scarcely dried. In 
my heart there are constant passions arising which prompt me to 
take vengeance for this cruel slaughter of my own kinsmen; and I 
am tempted to scalp these two enemies who sit here in our presence.” 
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Then another chief, leaping to his feet, said to the one who was 
speaking: ‘“ Do you stop at once. Do not say that again; you must 
stop that kind of talk. I will say but a few words for my part. You 
two who are sitting here must listen and must hear all that I have to 
say in my own behalf and in that of my people. I think that we all 
realize that what we are about to do is a very important affair. 
One person alone has made us of one flesh and of one form, and of 
a reddish color. Now, too, you shall hear me declare that I agree 
to accept your proposal for an adjustment of all difficulties between 
your people and ours. We must bury deep in the ground all those 
things with which we fight; and you must put them out of the 
world; and this statement you must make when you two return to 
your own homes.” The chief accepted this proposition, saying: “So 
now we will meet in joint council at the river, which is just halfway 
from here to our own country; we will meet there on one side of the 
river, and there you may prepare your camps. You must all go— 
children, women, and men—all must be present there. On the oppo- 
site side of the river we will make our camps. After the tenth night 
from now we must all be in camp there, and I shall bring all the peo- 
ple—children, women, and the warriors. So there; thus it shall come 
to pass. Then we shall lie down to rest and in the morning you and I 
will talk together, as thou art a chief and as I, too, am a chief. So 
you shall stand on the other side of the river, and I shall stand on 
this side of the river. Then it shall be that you will tell me how you 
and I may adjust our differences; and you shall accomplish this 
within the time of 10 days. After 10 nights you will have arrived on 
your side of the river, and I, too, shall have arrived on my side of the 
river. So there is what I have to say. Come, now, make your prepa- 
rations, and when you have completed them we shall start to go to 
the river.” 

In the meantime the two ambassadors had returned to their home 
and had made their report, and their chiefs had given the people in- 
structions to prepare themselves to go to meet their former enemies 
at the river that bounded their lands. On both sides the people and 
the chiefs kept tally of the days that passed; the next day was one; 
the next, two; the next day, three, and so on. On the eighth day 
the chief on each side said: * Come now, let us start.” Thereupon 
they left their homes for the place of meeting; none remained behind. 
They traveled a long distance before they stopped for the night. 
In the morning they started again and arrived at the river bank 
at a seasonable hour. The chief of the opposite party said, too: 
“Come now, let us depart for the river bank where we are to meet 
in council.” All started, not one remaining at home. They, too, 
traveled a long distance before camping for the night, and in the 
morning early they, too, continued their journey and in good time 
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arrived at the river bank, at the place of meeting. There was 
assembled a large body of people. 

Then one of the chiefs, standing beside the river, said: “ Behold! 
now tell m2 what your thought is as to how you and I may be able 
to adjust our troubles in peace. Tell me this. So there is what I 
have to say.” 

Then the chief on the opposite side of the river, standing near 
the brink, said: “ Now has come to pass what I think that He who 
alone has made our lives, desires, but where He abides I do not 
know, for our lives are alike, our forms are alike, and the color of 
our skin is the same, for we are reddish in color. We have blun- 
dered. We have only killed one another, and we have only shed one 
another’s blood. So let us stop this evil work, and let it not come to 
pass again; and let us bury the scalping-knife, the war bow and 
arrows, and the battle-ax; let all these be left deep in the ground; 
and thereby we shall put these out of the world. So this is my 
opinion. Let us be at peace in the future; let us be at peace in our 
minds; and let the minds of our people be at peace, those of our 
children, our women, and our warriors. Such is my opinion, and I 
who speak it am a chief. So this is enough. Now it is for you to 
speak, you who are a chief. I do not know whether what I have 
said is pleasing to you. This will I do. I have finished.” 

There was a great sound—dauii—made by the assembled tribes, 
for there were very many people. Then the chief on the opposite 
side of the river, standing on the shore, said: “* Now, you who are a 
chief have ended your address, and I agree to all that you have said; 
hence you and I will adjust all our troubles and difficulties so that 
they may never return. Now, too, vou and I will bury deep in the 
ground the scalping-knife, the war bow and arrows, and the battle-ax ; 
all these things we will place in the earth, so that none of them 
shall come forth again, and there they shall disappear from the 
earth. Thus let it come to pass. So, there.” 

Then, on the opposite side of the river, the other chief who had 
proposed this conference, arising, said: “I am, indeed, thankful 
that my desires have been fulfilled in this peaceful agreement. I 
do give you many thanks for your part in this matter, and so now 
you and I will bury in the ground all those things with which you 
and I have been accustomed to kill each other, in such manner that 
they shall never again come forth. We will put them out of the 
world, so that so long as the earth stands such things shall not again 
take place. So, there.” 

Then the chief on the other side of the river, arising in his place, 
said: “TIT am thankful for the accomplishment of this great com- 
pact of peace, and I congratulate you as well, you who are also a 
chief. So now we shall prepare it; and it shall be very broad. 
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You and I must set to work so that we may make this good thing 
for our people; and this shall be a level (peaceful and fruitful) 
country; and thereon we must, one and all, take one another by the 
arm (hand)—all women, children, and men; and by this means each 
one will bear testimony to the fact that truly, indeed, we have made 
peace and have settled harmoniously all our difficulties; and when 
we shall have taken one another by the arm then we must dance to 
express our joy and good will and hope for the continuance of this 
peace during time to come.” 

Then all who were able to do something were set to work, and they 
prepared a symbolical field of peace **° whereon they and theirs might 
enjoy life and might promote their welfare in such manner as seemed 
to satisfy their desires. When they had completed the task they 
cried to those across the river who had accepted the propositions of 
peace: “Come now! Do you come across the river and let us enjoy 
ourselves together.” Willingly obeying, the people soon crossed 
the stream, and they soon were standing on the prepared field of 
peace, whereon they ranged themselves in long files preparatory to 
taking part in the dances. Then the leaders grasped each other's 
arms, saying, “ Now, let us all take hold of one another’s arms, and 
then let us dance,” and then they continued, “ We must now dance 
all night long.” Then they danced. Thereupon the singer began 
tosing: 1@/@ hoid’neé, hi’@ hoid’ ne; wa/*hu, wahu, wahu, ha’@ 
hoiad’ne’. (The only word in this line which has a clear meaning is 
the second, which is the title of the highest order of federal 
chiefs.— Ep. ) 

When daylight had come, one of the chiefs made an address of 
thanksgiving. He said: “I am very thankful that day has dawned 
in peace on this assembly here present. So now we give our thanks- 
giving to Him whose place of residence we still do not know but 
who has made our lives. So now you and I have finished this work, 
which puts an end to any bitter feeling between us that might in 
the future lead some one to scalp another. So now we will separate 
again. So now we, for our part, will start for our homes, and you, 
too, will return to your homes.” 

So it came to pass that the two peoples arrived safe at their homes, 
whence they had come forth to make peace with their enemies, and 
this peace has lasted unto this day. 

So this came to pass in this way. And this is the end of the legend. 


133. Tue Srory or tur Wutre Picton, tHE Cuter or THE PIGEONS 


It is said that among wild pigeons the white ones are the chiefs of 
their communities. According to tradition, a white pigeon once flew 
into the forest lodge of a noted old man, the Wild Cat. The visitor 
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did not appear ill at ease but stood in the lodge wherever it seemed 
good to him, and then without remark he flew away. 

The old man, Wild Cat, somewhat amazed by the quiet conduct of 
his visitor, related the incident to his neighbors, saying that this 
visit portended that something out of the ordinary was about to 
happen. But an entire year passed and nothing unusual had hap- 
pened to old Wild Cat and his fellows and neighbors. 

But at about the same season the next year the same White Pigeon 
again visited the old man’s lodge. At this visit the old man believed 
that the White Pigeon was a man (i. e., one of his own kind of 
beings), so he conversed with him on many subjects. During this 
visit White Pigeon informed the old man, Wild Cat, that all the 
various tribes of birds had held a council at which it had been de- 
cided that the wild pigeons should furnish a tribute to mankind, 
because their Maker had selected the wild pigeons for this important 
duty as most other birds had only very little to give up because their 
mode of life required them to live dispersed here and there, and so 
what they had to offer could be obtained only with difficulty, while 
the others had nothing to offer toward the support of mankind. 

So, the pigeons being the only tribe of birds which built their nests 
and reared their young in a single community, it was resolved by the 
various tribes of birds that the pigeons should spare some of their 
young to men for food. White Pigeon continued by saying that he 
had come purposely to notify old man Wild Cat of this momentous 
decision, and to tell him the young pigeons were to be taken at the 
proper season, and the manner in which this must be done. 

He said: “ In the season of the roost, when the young pigeons have 
attained a suitable size for eating, the people should select a suitable 
person as superintendent or master of the hunt, and he should give 
the needful directions to the people for making their preparations for 
the hunt before starting for the hunting grounds in which the pigeons 
have their roost in the forest.” 

On such a hunting expedition the entire community was engaged, 
and so it was not unusual to have a very large multitude of people 
moving along a common path at this time. But to secure order and 
obedience certain rules for the march must be observed by all. Of 
these, one was that when the party halted to rest, to eat, or to camp 
for the night, the leader would place a rod, suitably painted, across 
the path, and no one was permitted to pass over it or to go around it 
for the purpose of continuing the journey regardless of the rest of 
the party. It was held that should one break this injunction some 
misfortune would inevitably befall the party. When the party was 
ready to proceed the leader would take up the rod and then the 
journey would be resumed, 
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Upon nearing the roosting place of the pigeons it was customary 
to make a collection of gifts from the people, consisting of various 
articles of ornament and trinkets of all kinds, for an offering to the 
pigeons. These freely given gifts were placed in a bark bowl and 
this was borne solemnly into the forest to some swampy place where 
tall weeds were plentiful, and these gifts were spread out on a piece 
of elm bark while native tobacco was burned and an invocation to 
the offering was made to the pigeons and their Maker. 

Tradition reports that for the first hunting expedition the people 
as a whole did not observe the rules of the master of the hunt, which 
he had learned from the White Pigeon. So some went around the 
painted rod placed across the path when the party halted for any 
purpose; others withheld presents from the offering, and many 
accidents happened to them; some broke their legs, others their 
arms, some fell sick, and some died. A great number of misfortunes 
befell the expedition. 

After the expedition had returned to the home lands this fact 
aroused much discussion. So the old man, Wild Cat, questioned 
his people as to their conduct, and they informed him. He declared 
that they had brought these ills upon themselves and urged them to 
observe strictly the rule which the White Pigeon had given them 
for their guidance if they wished to avoid these misfortunes. So 
the following season the people went out to the hunt, but they care- 
fully observed the rules laid down for their guidance and all went 
well, and so every spring for 20 years they continued to go out on 
these expeditions without any marked untoward events taking place. 

But toward the end of this period many factions had arisen among 
the people. The young people asked, What is the need for these 
things? Pigeons may be killed at any time of the year. They are 
fit for food at all seasons of the year. What can pigeons do with these 
offerings of ornaments and trinkets which they are not able to wear or 
make any use of? Another faction of the people killed the pigeons 
wherever and whenever they found them, killing both the young and 
the old pigeons. Another faction boasted that its members hadno faith 
in what was done, and so they had no desire to engage in pigeon 
hunting, even refusing to eat any of the pigeon meat when it was 
offered to them. But it was not long before misfortune began to 
assail these seditious factions. 'The members of the faction which 
had refused to eat any of the pigeon meat died off one by one. 
Before the visit of the White Pigeon they never died, they seemed to 
be immortal; but now disease and death abounded among them 
because they had failed to obey the regulations prescribed by the 
White Pigeon for their guidance. 

These conditions continued for some time, becoming more and 
more distressful as time elapsed. Then, for the third time, the 
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White Pigeon visited the old man, being just 20 years after the sec- 
ond visit. The old man did not know that he was talking to the chief 
of the pigeons, for he appeared to him in all respects as a man. 

The White Pigeon informed the old man that thereafter as long as 
the world should last men and women would die because they had 
disobeyed the rules proclaimed by the Pigeon people. And, further, 
that in the future people must not kill any white pigeon, and that 
they must observe the rules for the hunting of pigeons, and that this 
was his last visit to him. And immediately he flew away. 

The conditions among the people did not change for the better; 
the several factions still existed, and there seemed to be no common 
purpose in the community; some of the factions observed the rules 
for hunting, some only in part, while still others paid no attention 
to them, even mocking those who did. Some years passed when a 
stranger came among this people and finding his way to the lodge 
of the old man he said to him, * You must accompany me.” Without 
any question the old man followed him, for he regarded him as a man 
like himself. 

They traveled for a number of days until finally they came to the 
place in which lived the tribe of the stranger, which was a place 
situated on the top of very lofty mountains. The stranger’s friends 
received the old man with every mark of respect and kindness. This 
people were the Donyonda (i. e., Eagle people), although to the old 
man they appeared to him as men like himself. 

There were among the old man’s people persons without faith in 
the teachings of the old man which he reported he had learned from 
the White Pigeon. And there came a day when a man of the Crow 
tribe of people told one of these disbelievers that the old man, their 
chief, was at that time living among the Donyonda, or Eagle people, 
and offered to conduct him to the land of the Donyonda people. The 
disbeliever accepted the proposal of the Crow man and so they set 
out together. The Crow man and his companion finally reached the 
land of the Donyonda people on the top of a very lofty mountain. 

The old chief recognized the man from his home, but he would 
have nothing at all to do with him either by word or act. He even 
went so far as to say to his adopted friends, “This man has come 
here for no good purpose; the working of his mind is very different 
from that of ours.” Consequently, the chief man of the Donyonda 
people ordered one of their warriors to take this man away and to 
throw him onto the moon. So on the following day the warrior 
placed the man on his back and bore him swiftly away; and when 
he reached the side of the moon he cast the man onto the moon’s side 
and left him there, and he remains there to this day. 

But old Chief Wild Cat lived with the Donyonda people for a 
number of years. As time passed, however, the mind of the old chief 
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became affected and he became morose and despondent, which re- 
sulted in his becoming obnoxious to the people of his adoption. 
Things went from bad to worse, and so finally the Donyonda people 
held a council, where it was stated that because the old chief could 
or would not think the things which harmonized with their thoughts 
they would send him to a tribe of people who agree with no one, not 
even with their own people, and who were hostile to all other tribes 
of people. So they chose one of their principal men to take the old 
chief the next day to the brink of the mountain and to roll him down 
the mountain. 

This was done, and the old chief rolled swiftly down the moun- 
tain side. He went down so swiftly that he screeched with fear; 
but finally he reached the foot of the mountain and the level ground. 
Upon reaching the foot of the mountain he was transformed into the 
bodily form of a wolf and also found that he was in a swamp in 
which the Wolf tribe dwelt. They welcomed him in a most friendly 
manner. So he lived here among the Wolf people for some time. 

But the old man had not lived here long before trouble arose be- 
tween him and the Wolf people. The-lapse of time only emphasized 
the disagreements and the hostility of the Wolf people against the 
old man. Finally the Wolf people began to be very angry with the 
Wild Cat for his provocative acts, and then it was not long before 
the Wolf tribe fell upon the old man, Wild Cat, and tore him in 
pieces and devoured him. They left his bones gnawed clean on the 
ground. 

At the time that the Eagle man visited the old man, Wild 
Cat, the old man had a grandson who was a mere boy—a child. 
But at the time the old man was devoured by the Wolf people the 
grandson of old Wild Cat had grown up to be a young man. And 
he still remembered his grandfather, Wild Cat, and at times he would 
wonder where his grandfather had gone and what had become of 
him. 

So there came a day when the grandson said, “I will now travel 
to see what has become of my grandfather. I will seek for him in 
the lands toward the sunrise.” So, after making suitable prepara- 
tions, he started on his quest for his grandfather. 

He journeyed eastward for many days, when finally he met a man 
who questioned him, asking, ‘“‘ Where are you going? Where are you 
from?” The grandson replied, “I am traveling in search of my 
grandfather.” After this conversation each went on his way. The 
grandson continued his journey for some time when he met the second 
man, who asked, “Where are you going?) Where are you from?” 
The grandson replied, “ I am traveling in search of my grandfather.” 
Then the man said, “ I have seen your grandfather living among the 
Eagle people.” The grandson continued his journey eastward until 
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he finally came to the dwelling place of the Eagle people on the 
mountain. Here he was informed that his grandfather had been ex- 
pelled from these people, and that he had been rolled down the moun- 
tain to the Wolf tribe. “ What am I to do?” asked the grandson. 
“You had better go home,” said the old chief of the Eagle people, 
“for if you do not return home you shall lose your mind and the 
mind of your people; you shall become something else, someone else.” 
Then the grandson asked, “Can you change me now so that I may 
go to the place where my grandfather is?” They replied, “ Yes; we 
can change you so that you can go thither with perfect safety.” 

The grandson having given his consent to this proposition, he was 
soon changed into a panther and then rolled down the mountain into 
Wolf swamp, where many Wolf people lived. The presence of the 
panther aroused the bitter hostility of the Wolf people, who attacked 
him savagely in an attempt to kill him. But owing to his great 
strength they were unable to accomplish their purpose. 

So he traveled from place to place in the Wolf country, where he 
was regarded as an open enemy, although he was engaged only in 
looking for his grandfather. There came a day when he found his 
bones, and placing together the bones under a large hickory tree he 
pushed against the tree, shouting “Arise, oh, grandfather. The 
tree is spouse to fall on you.” Es grandfather heard his warning 
and at once sprang up. He recognized his grandson. ' 

But the grandfather would not agree with his grandson as to how 
to live, where to go, or what to do. So, after much bitter fighting, 
they finally separated. The grandfather went in search of his own 
people and the grandson in quest of his. 

When the grandfather met the acquaintances of his early life he 
was no more able to agree with them than he was before he left 
them: so, after much strife and fighting, the people finally became 
so enraged at him that they fell on him and for the second time he 
was killed and eaten up, and his bones were left bleaching on the 
ground where they had devoured him. 

The grandson journeyed from place to place a a long time, and 
he encountered many difficulties and disappointments in his quest 
for people of his own tribe. 

But one day he was pursued by a hunter with three dogs. When 
the dogs came within reach the grandson killed them one by one be- 
fore the hunter could come to their assistance, and thus he escaped 
from death at the hands of the hunter. 

So, passing beyond this place, he met one day a woman of his own 
tribe. He addressed her pleasantly and she replied in the same 
mood. This woman finally agreed to marry the grandson. As the 
years passed they became possessed of a large family, consisting of 
several boys and girls. It was not many years before these children 
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were large enough to look out for themselves. In the meanwhile 
the father and mother quarreled bitterly, then these boys and girls 
quarreled among themselves, and lastly with their parents. The re- 
sult of this condition of affairs was that the family dispersed, each 
one going off alone. 

Again, the grandson was left alone, having no friends or family 
of his own. He was left completely to his own resources for pro- 
viding the means of his living and for protecting himself from his 
enemies. He traveled many dreary days in solitude. But there 
came a day when he met a woman of the Panther tribe of people, who 
was cooking some deer meat for herself. As the grandson was very 
hungry he asked this woman to share some of the deer meat with him, 
but she refused absolutely to spare him a morsel. 

So6, hungry as he was, he had to pass on without anything to eat. 
Some time afterwards he was fortunate enough to kill a deer. So, 
after dressing it and preparing it properly and cooking it, he sat 
down to eat. And while he was enjoying his venison the woman 
who had refused him a portion of venison boldly came up and asked 
him for some of the venison. He showed his teeth and growled and 
snarled so fiercely that he finally drove the old woman away. 

When he had finished his meal he packed up his belongings and 
departed. He traveled several days from place to place. Suddenly 
he became aware that several hunters with three dogs were pursuing 
him. So he fled from that place until he became wearied and then 
he climbed a very tall tree. There he hoped to escape his pursuers, 
but the dogs tracked him so well that soon the hunters were under 
the tree. Whereupon one of the hunters shot him, mortally wound- 
ing him, and he fell to the ground in a dying condition. The dying 
Panther man said to the hunters, ‘“ This, your act, shall cause bitter 
hostility between your people and my tribe, and many of both tribes 
will die in consequence.” 

As the hunters were bearing the body of the Panther man home- 
ward, a Panther man met them and saw the dead body of the Panther 
man—one of his own kindred. At once he returned to his people, 
telling them what he had seen. So with two other Panther men he 
retraced his steps to find the guilty hunters. 

The three Panther men were not long in finding the camping place 
of the hunters and they quickly succeeded in killing the dogs and the 
hunters and in devouring them, leaving their bones to bleach on 
the ground. 

The friends and kinsmen of the hunters waited many days for the 
return of the hunters and their dogs, but they waited in vain. Soa 
number of them formed a party and went out in search of them. 
They found their bones on the path and also the dead body of the 
Panther man. In the thickets near by they also found other Panther 
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men asleep. These discoveries were reported in the village of the 
dead hunters, and there was aroused a bitter feeling against the 
Panther people; and so all who were able to go out to hunt Panther 
people started out to destroy the Panther tribe. 

This resulted in a bitter strife between the people of the village 
and the Panther tribe, and many of the bravest on both sides were 
killed without bringing any satisfaction to either side. During this 
struggle the bones of the grandson lay bleaching on the path in the 
forest. But it so happened that one of his sons one day passed along 
that path, and he recognized his father’s bones. So by gathering 
them together under a large hickory tree and setting them in order 
the son of the Panther man brought his father back to life by 
pushing against the hickory tree and shouting, “ Father, arise lest the 
tree topple over on you.” 

When the father arose he had the form which he had when he left 
his home in the village in search of his grandfather. This transfor- 
mation frightened the son so much that he fled through the forest 
away from that place, and the grandson made his way home to the 
village of his own. people. He entertained his friends and kindred 
with the recital of his adventures. 

There came a day when the old Eagle, who had enticed away old 
man Wild Cat, was in a reminiscent mood, and so he wondered what 
had become of the old man whom he had left among the Wolf tribe. 
So he finally resolved to pay a visit to the country of the Wolf peo- 
ple. He left his home and traveled along toward the Wolf coun- 
try. At last he was greatly surprised to find scattered around the 
bones of the old man, his friend. So he decided to aid his old friend 
by bringing him to life again. He therefore collected together the 
bones lying about and placed them in order under a great elm tree, 
and when he had gathered all the bones he stepped up to the elm tree 
and suddenly exclaimed, “Be quick, friend, arise, lest the tree fall 
on you.” At once the old man, Wild Cat, leaped up in his original 
shape and condition in form and mind, a man. So, after the usual 
greetings, the old Eagle chief led his friend home to his own people, 
whence he had taken him so long ago. Having arrived there, old 
man Wild Cat found his grandson, and to him he related all his ad- 
ventures while away from his people. He declared, “* We must highly 
esteem the Pigeon tribe of people.” (Then I left there.) 


134. Tur WeeEpInG or THE Corn, AND BEAN, AND SQuAsH PEOPLE 


There was in the olden time a village of the Iroquois which was 
situated in a very fertile and beautiful country. They raised corn 
and beans and squashes, and for many years they were contented and 
prosperous. But there came a time when their crops began to fail 
them—the corncobs were bare of grains, the bean pods were empty, 
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and the squashes would wither away before the time to harvest them. 
The people went hungry, for they had no food from their fields and 
game was very scarce. 

One day a very old woman, who was Matron and Chief of her 
clan, was walking near her planted field, meditating on the misfor- 
tune of her people. As she walked she heard bitter weeping out in 
the field, and she at once decided that some one must be in deep dis- 
tress. So, walking into the planted field, she was surprised to find 
that it was the corn that was weeping; and the beans were weeping 
too; and the squashes were weeping also. The old woman had great 
compassion for the corn and the beans and the squashes for their 
weeping. She stopped beside a hill of corn and asked, “Oh, you 
dear Corn, why do you weep? Tell me the reason.” The Corn be- 
tween sobs said, “ You place us in the ground to grow, but you do not 
perform your further duties to us. You do not cover us with suffi- 
cient earth as you know you should; and you do not hill up the 
earth about our feet so that we can stand firm; and you fail to dig up 
the earth sufficiently around us to give us water; so it is that many 
of us have remained only a few hours or a day or two and then have 
gone home; only a small number of us remain and now we are all 
dying because of your neglect. You even permit our enemies to 
strangle us to death.” 

As the old Matron listened to this pitiful story she was bitterly 
grieved. She then went to the Bean people and to the Squash peo- 
ple, and from both she heard the same painful story of neglect by 
her people. She was deeply moved, and so she went to her lodge 
and wept along the path homeward. Having seated herself on her 
couch in her lodge, she kept on weeping. Her people having heard 
her sobbing were much puzzled by it, and they being moved by sym- 
pathy also began to weep with their Matron. Soon many persons 
had assembled at her lodge, and they all were mourning with the old 
woman. 

Finally, the chief of the clan came to the lodge and addressing the 
people he told them to cease their weeping and to be of good cheer; 
and that he would ask their Matron what had caused her to return 
from the planted field with such grief. So the people ceased their 
weeping, and then the chief, addressing their Matron, who was still 
sobbing bitterly, asked, “ Mother, what caused you -to weep while 
you were in the planted field?” After somewhat composing herself 
she replied to this question by saying that she had heard bitter 
wailings in the planted fields and that on going there to learn the 
cause the Corn people, and the Bean people, and the Squash people 
had complained to her that she and her people had not properly 
cared for them by not covering them with sufficient earth to enable 
them to live and by permitting their enemies to grow up around 
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them so that they had no more ground on which to stand. Then 
the Matron ceased talking, but kept on weeping. 

Upon hearing this statement the people assured the chief that this 
was the first information they had recived as to the reason why 
their Matron had been grieving so bitterly. 

Thereupon the chief called a council of his clan and laid before 
it the remarkable statement of their Matron. The council upon 
hearing this recital resolved that in the future whoever planted 
either corn or beans or squashes must cover the grain with sufli- 
cient earth to give it sustenance, and must care for the growing 
plants by properly hilling them and by digging around them to 
loosen the earth to make it mellow, and lastly, by destroying their 
enemies (the weeds) who grew about them so luxuriantly. 

So, in the following spring, when planting time returned, they 
were again admonished as to the proper methods of planting the 
corn, the beans, and the squashes. The people all agreed that they 
would follow the advice of the council in this matter because of the 
statement of their Matron as to the real cause of their withered 
crops. 

So, in accordance with this resolution, the next springtime they 
did place the seed corn and beans and squashes sufficiently deep in the 
ground to give these grains sufficient covering of earth to grow well. 
The old chief stood by the planters while they were seeding their 
fields to see that the work was properly done. Later, when the 
tender sprouts of corn and beans and squashes had reached such 
height that they required more earth to support them, the people 
were called together and urged to hill up their growing crops and to 
destroy thoroughly the enemies (weeds) of these useful plants. 
These plants were growing luxuriantly and were strong, but toward 
harvest time something came and destroyed these growing crops. A 
certain nation of people came and carried away the corn and the 
beans, leaving only some squash shells. Again the people mourned 
their loss, confessing that they must have been guilty of some other 
form of negligence. 

So the following spring they again took great pains in their plant- 
‘ing and in their care for their crops; but just as soon as the green 
corn was becoming fine and fit to eat a certain nation of people be- 
gan to steal the corn and beans and squashes. The people sus- 
pected what people had come and carried away their corn and beans 
and squashes. ‘ 

So the chief of the people called a council to discuss the situation 
and to suggest means to meet it. It was finally resolved that several 
stout and alert warriors should be set to watch the planted fields 
to see who might come to steal the ripening crops. These watchmen 
went into the fields in the evening. Toward the dawn of day they 
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discovered a number of persons who were tearing off the ears of corn 
and the bean pods, and also others who were stealing the squashes. 
These thieves they captured and held as prisoners. These prisoners 
were taken in the morning to the council lodge before the clan chief. 

The chief, after looking the prisoners over, remarked that these 
thieves were their enemies because they had stolen their corn and 
beans and squashes. Then he asked one of the corn thieves, ‘“ Where 
do you live?” “A long way hence in the forest,” came the reply. 
“Are there many of your people?” continued the chief. ‘“ We are a 
large nation,” came the answer. In like manner he questioned the 
squash thief and the bean thieves, and these made replies similar to 
those made by the corn thieves. 

They bound the corn thieves and daily they took them out of the 
lodge and all the chiefs and the people came to see them, and every- 
one was priviledged to strike these thieves a blow with a staff, and 
the thieves would weep bitterly at this treatment. Then they would 
be taken back into the lodge. The bean thieves and the squash 
thieves were also daily punished in this way. 

Daily the corn thieves wept loudly. After a long time had elapsed 
these thieves were told that if they would conduct the people to their 
own nation they would be set free. The corn thieves agreed to this 
proposition and the old chief selected a party of his warriors to lead 
the thieves back to their own nation. 

The corn thieves led the warriors a long way into the forest. But 
at last they came to a settlement, and the thieves said this is a village 
of our people. The warriors killed many of the people, and then 
they set free the thieves whom they had brought back to their country. 
The people whom the warriors had killed were carried home. 

Then some warriors were sent to the squash stealers with an order 
to split their upper lips so that they would not be able to eat 
squashes again. 

Tt is said that the warriors whipped the corn thieves so much 
during their captivity that they wept so much that their faces were 
striped and their backs were striped and their tails were ringed, 
from the blows they received; and these marks have remained to 
this day. The corn thieves were raccoons. The squash thieves were 
rabbits (hares?), and their lips have remained split to this day 
from this punishment. 

Tradition says that the ancestors of the Seneca thought that all 
trees and shrubs and plants were endowed with human life and 
were divided into families, having brothers and sisters, fathers and 
mothers. And that in like manner the Corn, and Beans, and the 
Squash have human lives, and that if one offended them they would 
grieve and would depart and would leave the people without food. 
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In the long ago an uncle and his nephew, his sister’s son, dwelt 
together in a lodge. It so happened that the uncle, the elder man, 
had to keep a recumbent position. He had lain so long that the 
roots of a tree standing near their lodge had overgrown his body, so 
it was quite impossible for him to arise. 

As time passed he called his nephew to him and said to the youth: 
“Go yonder in the distance to the clearings, where the logs are lying 
one on the top of another, and plant there beans, corn, and squashes. 
They make good eating, I assure you. And if these things should 
grow under your cultivation they will furnish us with something to 
eat in the future.” Thus spoke the old man. 

In a short time he continued: “ Bring forth from under the couch 
yonder a basket in which there is some seed corn, as it is called.” 
The youth brought the basket and placed it beside the old man. 
With the seed corn were the beans for seed and the squash seed. 

Then the old man said to the youth: “ Bring me from under the 
couch yonder the small baskets, 10 in number; I need them; for you 
must make, a girdle of baskets around your body.” So the nephew 
brought the baskets to his uncle, who with his own hands placed 
in each of the baskets some of the several kinds of seeds, thus divid- 
ing the seed corn, the beans for seed, and the squash seed. He care- 
fully completed his task. 

Having done so, he addressed his nephew, saying: “Come, now! 
go yonder to the clearings where the logs are lying. one on the top 
of another, and there you must plant these seeds.” The young 
nephew replied: “So be it, my mother’s brother. I will place be- 
side you all the things which may be necessary for you while I 
shall be absent planting the seeds.” So the nephew placed beside 
his uncle a bark dish containing hominy, a fire poker and a knife, 
and a cake of boiled corn bread. Then he said to his uncle: “I am 
now going to plant the seeds.” 

Having arrived at the clearings he set to work preparing the 
ground for planting the seeds which he had brought. He had been 
at work a considerable time and had already planted a number of 
hills when he heard the voice of his uncle singing. The words of the 
song were: “ Now, now, now I believe that I have arisen, now indeed.” 
At this the youthful nephew ran back swiftly to the lodge to pre- 
vent his uncle from arising. Having arrived there the young man 
seized his uncle and repressed his desire to arise, asking him, “ What 
has come to pass that you began to sing?” The uncle replied: “TI 
became thirsty, and so I began to sing.” The young man brought 
his uncle water to drink, and after the latter had quenched his thirst 
the youthful nephew said to him: “ You must now lie quiet, as I ask 
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you to do.” The uncle answered: “ Return again to the clearings to 
plant the seeds. As there are no more left in the lodge you must pick 
up those which you dropped from your baskets.” He referred to the 
10 small baskets in which he had himself placed the various kinds of 
seeds. 

So as soon as the young man had gathered up all the seeds which 
he had spilled along the path as he had hastened toward the lodge 
he again began to plant them in hills. Again, as he had nearly 
finished seeding, he heard the voice of his uncle singing: “ Now, now, 
now I believe that I have arisen, now indeed.” 

The nephew at once started on the run for the old lodge, but when 
he had gone only half the way he heard a loud report, ba’*/ caused by 
the breaking of the roots which had been holding his uncle down. 
When he arrived at the lodge he found that his uncle was not there. 
This grieved him greatly, for he felt that he would become very 
wretched and poor without the aid and advice of his uncle. So he 
began to weep and mourn for his uncle, but at last he ceased to do 
so. He then entered the lodge to think upon his situation, and finally 
came out to see whether he could not learn whither his uncle had 
gone by noting the tracks he had left on the ground. For this pur- 
pose he went carefully around the lodge, examining the ground as 
he went. At last he found his uncle’s-tracks, which showed the direc- 
tion he had taken, for they had made very deep impressions in the 
ground as he fled in haste. From the tracks he learned that his 
uncle had taken a course directly westward. The young nephew 
then said: “So be it. .I suppose it is for me to go to the place 
whither my uncle has gone. I will follow the tracks of my uncle, my 
mother’s brother.” 

Thereupon the young nephew, having gotten his bow and arrows, 
at once started on a run on the trail of his uncle. He kept the trail 
in the forests for three days, when he reached the shore of a lake, 
and there indeed the trail ended so far as the nephew could see; so 
he stopped there and stood looking around; thus he stood for some 
time 

At last he was somewhat startled at seeing not far away a canoe,‘ 
which was being paddled toward him quite swiftly, and which con- 
tained what appeared to him, to be a man. The canoe stopped at 
some distance from the spot where the young nephew was standing. 
He saw that a number of wild geese supplied the propelling power for 
the canoe, six wild geese being attached to one side of the canoe and 
six to the other side. Then he overheard the man who was in the 
canoe address the geese with these words: “My servants, you may 
now go forth to seek something to eat.” The wild geese at once 
obeyed and flew upward, making the sound stum‘. 
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The young nephew stood there silent for some time. Then the 
man in the canoe said to him: “Come hither.” The youth, reply- 
ing, “So let it be,” went to the place where lay the canoe, in which 
stood the strange man. The stranger, addressing the youth, said: 
“Tam thankful that you are well. Is it not true that Okteondon 
is your uncle? He is my uncle also. I am thankful, too, that you 
and I, who are brothers, have seen each other at this time. It so 
happens that you and I resemble each other and are of the same 
stature. It would be still more convincing if ,;we should put this 
to proof by trial. As I have been saying, our bows and arrows are 
alike and are of the same length. Let us test. my statement by a 
trial.’ Thereupon the man took his bow and arrows out of the 
canoe. Held up together, they were found to be of the same kind 
of wood and of the same shape; their arrows were of the same kind 
of wood and of the same length. 

Then the stranger said, ‘Come; let us see. We have the same 
speed, I believe.” He continued: “ Let us now string our bows, as 
I am now stringing mine; let us stand here side by side.” While the 
two stood side by side again the stranger spoke, saying: “ This we do 
in order that there may be a race between us and our arrows. Let 
us shoot our arrows, and as soon as we let fly our arrows then you 
and I must start to run.” Then they let fly their arrows, at the 
same time starting to run swiftly. They ran evenly, keeping well 
together. All that could be heard was the sounds made by the pas- 
sage through the air of small stones picked up by their swiftly 
moving feet, for they were running at a rapid pace. Looking up- 
ward, the youth saw two arrows flying along together. In this trial 
of their fleetness of foot they caught the arrows before they fell to 
the ground, each one catching his own. 

After this test the strange man said to his young companion, 
“ Now, let us return to the place whence we started.” So they went 
back to the spot where the canoe lay. Then the strange man re- 
peated what he had been saying again and again: “ Have I not been 
saying that you and I are indeed brothers? We have the same fleet- 
ness of foot; we are of the same stature; our bodies are alike in form 
and condition; our bows are exactly alike; our arrows are also alike. 
These things indicate that truly you and I are brothers and that Ok- 
teondon is your uncle, as he is my uncle. Come, then, let us go hence. 
We will amuse ourselves. We will go to a distant place where I am 
in the habit of playing.” 

The young man replied unsuspectingly: “So let it be.” Where- 
upon the strange man said: “ Come, come hither, my slaves, you wild 
geese. Do you come hither at once.” He had hardly ceased speaking 
when the wild geese alighted beside the canoe and attached them- 
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selves to it. Then the strange man again got aboard of the canoe 
and invited his friend, the young man, to accompany him. When 
the latter had also boarded the canoe his companion said to the wild 
geese: “ Come, now, do you go to the place where the island floats 
in the water. At this command the geese began paddling, thus pro- 
pelling the canoe very swiftly toward the place designated. Then 
the strange man began to sing: “ Now, now, now, it seems true, I 
have started, indeed.” This song he kept singing as the canoe sped 
along toward the island of his promised sports. 

They finally arrived at the island, and the two men having landed 
the strange man said to the wild geese: “ Come, now, my servants, go 
now to find something for food for yourselves”; thereupon they 
flew away. He continued: ‘“ Whenever I say to you ‘Come hither’ 
you must return here at once. But it must be I who shall say this.” 

Drawing the canoe up on the shore he said to his young com- 
panion: “ Now, we will go to the place where I am accustomed to 
amuse myself,” and they two started. Having arrived at the spot, 
the young man saw lying there a very large white stone. His com- 
panion said: “Tt is, indeed, here that I have my playground; and 
now you shall see what I will do.” 

Then the stranger undressed, making himself entirely naked. 
Then raising the great white rock he cast it into the water, which was 
very deep. Down it went with the sound bub‘, bub‘, bub‘, bub‘. 
The strange man next dived into the lake after the rock and remained 
under water for a long time. The youthful nephew of Okteondon 
was watching anxiously what his strange companion was doing. 
Finally, the youth was surprised to see his companion come to the 
surface of the water bearing the great white rock in his arms. When 
he had got on dry land he set the rock down, saying to the young 
man: “Thus now you, too, must do as I have shown you.” The 
latter replied: “So be it. I will try at once. After removing all 
his raiment and being naked he took up the great white rock and 
going to the edge of the lake he cast it far from shore into the 
depths. Again the rock sank with the sound bub‘, bub‘, bub‘, bub‘, 
as in the first instance, and the young man dived after it. 

As soon as the young man had plunged into the waters of the lake 
the strange man, taking up not only his own garments but also all 
those belonging to his companion, returned to the point where the * 
canoe had been left. Arriving there, he called out: “ Come, now, 
my servants. Come you hither,” and shoving the canoe into the 
water he boarded it. The wild geese soon alighted alongside of 
the canoe and attaching themselves to it began to paddle it along. 
Their master merely said to them, “Go directly back to the place 
whence we started,” and the geese obeyed him, causing the canoe to 
move swiftly thither. 
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In a short time thereafter the young nephew of Okteondon rose 
to the surface of the water bringing with him, as did the stranger, 
the large white rock, which he cast aside as he came out of the 
water. He found no one around and he saw that his garments were 
missing, so he ran to the place where he remembered the canoe had 
been beached. When he arrived there he found that the canoe, pro- 
pelled by the swift feet of the wild geese, was far out on the lake. 
As he reached the shore he overheard the strange man in the canoe 
say in a loud voice: “To you who feed on flesh and who dwell in the 
waters of the lake I offer this flesh to eat.” These flesh eaters 
were highly pleased with the idea that they would soon have more 
flesh to eat. By flesh the stranger signified the flesh of the young 
man whom he had entrapped on the island. The name of the-strange 
man was Sthagowenot‘ha. 

Then the youthful nephew of Okteondon started away, going from 
place to place in a hopeless effort to find some way of escape. When 
he found that he had been victimized by Sthagowenot‘ha, he began 
to cry, and he went about crying and saying to himself, “ Now I 
know that I am about to die.” 

In his wanderings around the island he found, scattered in numer- 
ous places, many bones of human beings in different degrees of de- 
composition. Among these decaying bones he was surprised to find 
the half-decayed body of a man lying on the ground, and he was 
still more astonished to hear this half-dead man say to him,**? “ My 
sister’s son, Oh, nephew! come to me.” The youth, in his surprise, 
obeying the voice, went to the spot where the man lay stretched out; 
there he stopped and ‘stood waiting the pleasure of the man who 
had addressed him as “ my sister’s son.” 

Then the man continued to address him, saying, “ Oh, my sister’s 
son, you will now become very wretched, for Sthagowenottha has now 
shut you in on this island. Take new courage and exert yourself, 
for, though you may not know it, you are endowed beyond measure 
with orenda. You must now put it forth by taking courage to over- 
come these deceptions of Sthagowenot*ha. Moreover, you must take 
the following measures for this purpose. When the sun is near set- 
ting you must run to and fro all over the island, from one end to the 
other. You must cover it with your tracks. As soon as it becomes 
night and darkness is here, then you must return to the place where 
the canoe was beached at the canoe landing of Sthagowenot‘ha. When 
you have arrived there you must dig a trench in the sand sufficiently 
large to hold your body. In this you must conceal yourself by cover- 
ing yourself with sand, but you must leave a small aperture for your 
mouth. Your enemy, of course, will come to visit you, as is well 
known; he will come at about midnight. Do not under any circum- 
stances become impatient and do not fear at all. He will bring with 
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him his dogs, and as soon as he lands he will urge them to find you 
by saying, Zwi'd, twi’a, twi’a. They will then begin to follow 
your tracks from place to place, smelling and sniffing as they run, 
and ever at their heels will be Sthagowenot‘ha. Just as soon as you 
know by the faintness of the sounds of these pursuers that they have 
gone to some distant part of the island, you must come forth from 
your hiding place. 

You must also make out of rough bark and soft wood three dolls 
or figures resembling the human body. When you have completed 
these you must make for each one a bow and arrows suitable for 
their size. When you have finished this work you must place one 
of these figures high up in some convenient tree crotch, and you 
must fix in the hands of the figure, in the attitude of shooting, the 
bow and the arrows. This you must do with the three figures. 

After taking breath, for he was, indeed, very weak, the man who 
lay there a mere pile of bones said: “* Yonder in the distance under 
that prostrate old rotten log you will find my skin-pouch of fisher 
skin, which do you bring me at once.” The young man brought the 
pouch of fisher skin to his uncle, who took from it a knife, a flint for 
striking fire, and a piece of punk. The knife he gave to the young 
man. 

At once the young man began to fashion the three dolls which his 
uncle had advised him to make. He made also the three bows with 
arrows, to be held by these dolls or counterfeit men, which he had 
been counseled to fix in the crotches of trees to deceive the great 
man-eater S‘hagowenot‘ha, when he should come looking for the 
_ young man to devour him. E 

When the youth had completed this task he began to run over 
the island in such manner as to mislead the enemy and his dogs. 
The elder man cheered him in his undertaking, saying: “ Have 
courage, my nephew; if you will perform my instructions with care 
you shall live, as I have said.” The young man replied: “So shall 
it be as you have instructed me.” 

Then, going forth with the three dolls, he selected for each one 
2 suitable place in which to secure the doll, choosing invariably a 
tree standing far from the landing place of the enemy. With some 
difficulty he fastened: the doll in a fork of the tree in such manner 
that from the ground one might be misled into thinking that a 
person was hiding in the tree. 

When it became dark he started for the spot near the landing 
place which he had selected for his own hiding place. Having 
arrived there he began to dig a trench large enough to hold and 
fully conceal his own body, and in time he had quite effectively con- 
cealed himself in the sand. When night came he lay there quite 
still, awaiting the return of his enemy, Sthagowenot‘ha. He lay in 
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such a way that his mouth was not entirely covered with the sand, 
so he was able to breathe without much difficulty. He thus waited 
patiently many long hours, knowing from his uncle’s counsel that 
he had to contend with a crafty old cannibal, who was a past master 
in deluding his victims into a false feeling of security, the more 
easily to destroy them at his leisure. 

It was some time after midnight when the alert young man heard 
peculiar sounds approaching the island. He was not long in recog- 
nizing the voices of the wild geese that had propelled the canoe which 
had left him a prisoner on the island. He heard also the then distant 
yelps of impatience of the dogs as they hungrily anticipated a bloody 
meal when they should reach the island. They were eager to pursue 
their prey, for they well knew the habits of their master. Finally 
the attentive ears of the young man heard the sounds which told 
him of the landing of his pursuers; and it was not long before he 
heard Sthagowenot*‘ha saying to his dogs: “ Go you to find the person 
of the man. It may be that he lies now somewhere a heap of bones.” 
Then after releasing the dogs the old man shouted, ¢tud’, ¢tud‘’, 
ctud’,” signifying, “ Go, go, go ye” (usually applied only to dogs, 
much like the familiar “sick’em” in English). 

With their keen noses the dogs soon took up the tangled trail of 
the young man, and followed it from place to place over the entire 
island. S‘hagowenot‘ha was overheard by the young man to say to 
the wild geese: “ My servants, do you now go to seek for your food,” 
at which command they flew away. Thereupon Sthagowenot‘ha fol- 
lowed his dogs in the direction they had taken. Just then he heard 
in the distance the barking of the dogs, Wau, wau, wau, as: they 
seemed to say. When the old man arrived near the place where the 
dogs were barking, he heard one of them burst out, crying, Awén*, 
hwén, kwén. Waving arrived there, he found one of the dogs lying 
dead from the effects of an arrow which had fallen down its throat. 
Sthagowenot‘ha was grieved to lose one of his dogs, which he highly 
valued, and he exclaimed: “Oh! it is discouraging. It would seem 
that his body is, indeed, in a measure possessed of orenda.” In a short 
time he again heard in the distance the barking of his dogs, and he 
at once started on the run toward the place. On drawing near the 
place he again heard one of the dogs utter loud cries, Awén', kwén', 
hwén. Once more he found one of his dogs lying there, also with an 
arrow protruding out of its mouth, into which it had fallen from the 
second doll in the tree. Again the old man loudly exclaimed, “ Oh! 
discouraging, discouraging, is this. He is, I think, somewhat of a 
sorcerer.” By that time the last dog was heard barking in the dis- 
tance and the old man started on the run for the place. As he neared 
the spot, he heard the last dog erying A wen‘, hwen', kwen‘. There- 
upon fear came over the old cannibal, who exclaimed: “ Now I shall 
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flee from this place, for he has now killed them all, my dogs. He is 
indeed a great sorcerer.” At once S’hagowenot’ha ran toward the 
sanoe landing, which was some distance away. 

In the meanwhile the young man, who was on the alert, saw his 
opportunity, and arising from his place of concealment in the sand, 
he went to the shore of the lake. Pushing the canoe into the water, 
he called loudly, “ Do you come hither, my servants, you wild geese.” 
The geese with the sound daui*’ all came to the side of the canoe and 
at once attached themselves to it. Then the young man, boarding 
the canoe, said to the wild geese, his servants: “ Let us go back to 
the place whence we started, and you start at this time.” Obeying 
his command, the wild geese at once began to paddle and the canoe 
moved swiftly in the water, the paddling of the wild geese sound- 
ing si‘, si‘, su‘, si. 

When Sthagowenot‘ha reached the shore and found the canoe moy- 
ing away with the young man in it, as its master, he called out to 
him: “Oh, my brother! Turn back hither. I had come back here 
after you, be it known to you.” To this appeal the young man paid 
no attention, for he had been thoroughly informed of the character 
of his enemy by his uncle. So he kept on his way. He tauntingly 
said, for the benefit of his enemy, to the monsters of the deep: “I 
devote food to all of you who live on meat—to you who live in the 
depths of the lake.” Hearing this, these watery monsters rejoiced 
and were happy, for they desired meat, on which they fed. In their 
glee they uttered the sounds, /ist, hist, hist, hist, hai, hai, hai. 
Then Sthagowenot‘ha again called to the young man: “Oh, my 
brother! have mercy on me; take pity on me and turn back. Is it 
not possible for you to agree to turn back and come to me? I am 
indeed not S‘hagowenot‘ha; I am only a servant to him. He, of 
course, is at his home.” 

The young man, however, did not answer this appeal of his great 
enemy, but said to the wild geese which were propelling his canoe: 
“Go directly to the place whence you started.” The young man 
and his geese arrived at the landing place, at their home, just as 
day was dawning. After landing, he said to the wild geese: “ My 
servants, you may now go to seek for your food.” Thereupon they 
flew away with the sound daun‘’. He had already said to the geese: 
“Hurry back as soon as I recall you.” Drawing the canoe ashore, 
he departed. Climbing the steep bank and going aside a short dis- 
tance, he came to a lodge, which he entered. Within he found a very 
young woman. As he entered the lodge, without his garments, the 
woman arose, and going forward, embraced him, saying: “ You are 
indeed in a wretched situation here. I am your younger sister, for 
verily your uncle is one who is called Okteondon.” The young 
man answered her: “ He is, indeed, my uncle, as you say.” She con- 
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tinued : “ He is, too, my uncle, this Okteondon is; for this reason you 
and I are brother and sister. Very long ago he stole me from our 
lodge. Now dress yourself again; your garments hang yonder 
where he hung them when he brought them back.” So the young 
man dressed himself again in his own garments. Then his sister 
said: “ Here are your bow and your arrows.” The young man took 
them, for they indeed belonged to him. 

“easton the young woman said to her brother: “ You and I aust 
now return home. I will lay down bark in strips, and on these you 
must step to conceal your tracks until you reach the canoe; for you 
and I shall surely die if my husband should meet us before we reach 
the canoe. They carried out faithfully this precautionary device for 
concealing the brother’s footprints. When they reached the shore 
the brother pushed the canoe into the water and then called out to 
the wild geese: “Come hither, my servants.” When they arrived 
he continued: “ You must go directly to the place where my racing 
ground is.” Having said this, the brother and sister boarded the 
canoe, and the wild geese began to propel it rapidly through the 
water, making the sounds si‘, sz‘, si‘, sv as they propelled it. 
Then the young man began to sing his song of triumph: “ Now, now, 
now, I am certain that I amon my way homeward.” ‘Turning to the 
wild geese he said: “ Have courage ***; be brave and do your duty, my 
servants.” 

After going some distance it seemed to the two that the canoe kept 
the same position, although the wild geese were paddling with great 
vigor, making the sounds si‘, si, si, sv. Turning her head, the 
young woman saw a fishhook attached to the end of the canoe, and 
she saw also that her husband, who sat on the opposite shore, was 
steadily pulling on the line, causing the canoe to move backward 
toward him. Taking up a stone hatchet from the bottom of the canoe 
she struck the hook a blow which broke it. At this the canoe again 
shot forward very swiftly, and they went a long distance, while the 
young man kept saying: “ Have courage, my servants. Exert your- 
selves to the best of your power.” 

But in a very short time thereafter they again noticed that the 
canoe was seemingly going backward, although the wild geese were 
still paddling with all their might. Turning her head and looking 
back across the lake the sister saw her husband lying prone on the 
shore, rapidly drinking up the water of the lake, and the canoe was 
now moving swiftly toward him. His mouth was enormous and his 
belly was likewise of incredible capacity. His whole body had 
swollen to huge proportions, owing to the floods of water he was 
drinking. The canoe and its occupants were fast being drawn into 
his open mouth, although the geese were paddling with all their 
might. 
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When they drew quite near to the point where S‘hagowenot‘ha was 
lying the young man, stringing his bow, made ready to shoot at the 
great, swollen body lying on the shore, which was indeed stupendous 
in size. When within bowshot the young man, taking good aim, sent 
an arrow with great force into the body, which caused it to give out a 
loud sound, b-w’*/ as the waters burst forth through the wound. The 
outrush of the waters sent the canoe flying back toward the shore 
whither it was bound. Then the young man vehemently urged the 
wild geese to exert themselves in paddling the canoe onward, and 
finally he arrived with his sister at the place whither they were 
bound—at the racing place of S‘hagowenot‘ha. 

When they arrived there he said: “ Now, you wild geeese shall 
be free henceforth. S‘hagowenot‘ha has made you his slaves and 
servants—an act which was indeed, as you know, a great wrong. 
Now you are again free and independent. It was not the intention 
of Sthongwadiennu’kda’on, our Creator, that anyone should be a slave 
or a servant.*** As is well known, it was his intention that every one 
and everything among the animals and the birds and the fowl should 
be in all things independent and free. He did not will that anyone 
should hold any being in bondage, even among the animal kingdom. 
Now you must depart hence and go your ways. It shall continue to 
be your custom in advancing across the earth to go to and fro in 
the form of a wedge. Thus you shall be seen by those who shall be 
born hereafter howsoever long the earth may continue its existence. 
This is all. So now depart, and when you go you must follow one 
another.” Thereupon the wild geese started away in freedom. 

Then, turning to his sister, the brother said: “ Now, let us depart 
hence.” Started on their way, they went along slowly as they two 
traveled homeward. When night overtook them they would encamp; 
and in the morning after breaking their fast they would resume the 
journey. They camped for five nights before they reached their 
home. They were unmolested on their journey by the sorcerers, 
who commonly infested the way on such occasions. 

When they had reached their home the young man said to his 
sister: “Oh, my sister! I do not know you, because, perhaps, I was 
so small when you went away. We have now arrived at our home. 
I know now that Okteondon is your and my uncle. When I started 
away from this place I followed the tracks of our uncle until they 
ied me to the lake. I verily believe that he was killed by the man 
with the great mouth. Now you and I must love and respect one 
another, as we are brother and sister. I shall greatly respect you, and 
you yourself must greatly respect me. Now I, myself, will go to hunt, 
and you shall keep the camp.” ‘The brother proved himself a great 
hunter, and they had an abundance of meat for food in their camp. 

This is the length of the story. 
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136. S‘uAGOWE/NOT‘HX’, THE SprrRit OF THE TIDES 


Ne’ = 0/né™dji hodi’no™“sot —ne‘’  -yadadiwii’dé”’ ne‘! 
That ancient time-very their (an.)-lodge-stands the they-two-uncle (and), the 
(it is) nephew 
gano™sa’on’we'. Ne’ ‘gwa. diiut’ gon hayiis’‘né” ne’ hagé®’dji‘, 
it-lodge, large-(was). That-yet (But) always, (ever) he (an.)-lay-su- the he (an.)-ancient- 
pine one (was), 
ne’ diiui’wi’ ne’’ ho‘ gi’it ~~ gaéfidis’dén’ okde’ondo™ ne 
that it-reason there (inthat it (n.)-tree- it (n.)-tree-large- it (n.)-root-had- the 
(was) place) stands (was) several 


haya’di’’ge‘, ne na’e' dit’a’on‘ wen’do™ aat’/ ker, 
his-(an.)-body-on, that truly-(verily) not it-able (be) ever (sometime) could he arise. 
Ne’’ho‘s‘hon — de‘hni’’dyo™, —_o’yonis‘he’t. Dyéiewa‘s‘hon 


There-only (alone) two-they (masc.) it-long-time-was. Suddenly-just 
abode. 


7 (a4 


7 


Se 


ne’ hageé’djif ne’ haohwa’dé™, woo‘tha’hais wai’én’, ‘“Hon’we‘ 
the he(an.)-ancient the his-nephew he-him-talked to he it said “Yonder (over 

one (was) there) 
ho’’se heofi’we‘  tgaya’sa’onnyo”. Ne’’ho‘ na/e‘ &™syéii’t‘ho’ 
thither- there-where there-it-one-tiered-many There truly wilt-thou-it-plant 
thou-go (logs) has. 


vas 


ne’ o‘siie’’div’, ne’’kho‘ onén’o”, ne onyo™’sa’—kho‘. 
the it (neut.) bean, that-and (that-too) it (meut.) corn, the it-squash-and. 
Okd’’0™ ne’‘ho‘, = ga’nyo’ é-wadon’nY = é®watchi‘s‘i’-kho‘. 
It savory, de- indeed (in (if it-rules) will it grow (will it- will it itselfripen and. 
licious (is) fact), itself make) 
Da’ ne’ eéhnik, ne’’ 6"ni‘nhe‘’go’onk ga’nyo’ gowa/né™ 
So that will thou- that will thou-I-it use ever if (=it-it much (great 
(there) (it is) T-it eat. to live rules) amount) 
é“syéit’“hwaku’.”” Ne’ wai’éi’ ne’  hagé?’dji‘. 
thou will it harvest (=un- That he-it-said the he-old-one 
plant).’’ (it was) (ancient one). 
De’aonis‘he’’on’ = o/né™—s wai’/@’sone’’ Ss hagé"’dji‘, Dar 
Not-it-long-time-(was) now (then) he-it said the he (an.) ancient-one “So 
(was), (there) 
o/né™ ~—ho’se’go‘ hofi’we‘ ganatkta’gofi, ne’’ho’ ga’yé” ne’ 
now thence do thou- (over there) it (n.)-bed-under, there it-lies the 
(then) it-fetch. yonder 
gi’is"‘hi’?, ne’’ho’ iga’’ na’e‘ ne’ ganéii’gwe” gaya’so™.’ 
it (n.) basket, there it is-con- truly the it (n.) seed-grain one-it-has 
tained ; named.’’ 
Da’ o’né™* ne’ haks&’’gowa waa’go’ ne’ gi’A‘si’ ne’’ho’ 
So now the he (an. )-youth thence-he-it the it (n.) basket there 
(there) (then) (=great child) did fetch 
waa’yén’ heon’weS hayis“hé” ne’ hagé’dji‘. 
did he-it lay there-where he (an.) lay the he (an.) ancient 
supine one (was). 
Da’ o/né™ ne’ hagé™’dji‘ wai’éi’, ‘Hau’’”, ne’ gi’is‘ha’ 
So now the he (an.) ancient- _he-it-said “Go to, the it (n.) 
(There) (then) one (was) ““Come basket 
ho’se’go‘ = gana*kta’gofi = niwf’s’”’a,_  wis"‘héni‘ —ni’yon. De 
thence-do-thou- _it (n.) couch-under So it-size- Cohen so-it-many Wilt 


it fetch small (is), (are). 
sat/wa‘ha’ ne’ gi’is“hi’. Dewagadoéndjon’ni‘.” 
thou-self-it- the it (n.) basket. L-it-in-need-of-stand.”’ 
gird with 


(a4 


or 
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Da’ ne’ho’ naa’ye’ ne‘’ haksi’’gowa. QO’né™ hao™ha® 


So thus (there) thushe-itdid the he (an.) youth Now he (an.) alone, 
(There) (=great child). (then) imself 
ne’ hagé’djif ne’’ho! ga’as‘hii’goi _ he’ ni’yoi ne‘’ 
the he (an.) ancient there it (n.) basket-in thus so many it num- the 
one (is) (where) bers 
onén’o”. Gagwe’go™ he’ ni’yon waon’dii‘;  gagwe’go" 
it (m.) corn. It-entire (All), thus so EY it num- did he-it-put it (n.) entire (is) 
ers. in 
ne’’ho‘ naa’ye’ ne’’ wis’‘héi' ni/yon’ ne’  gi/ds’‘ha’; 
thus so he-it did that it (n.) hand- ~ somanyitnum- the it (n.) basket; 
(there) ful=ten + bers 
o‘sae’/di’-kho‘ ne’’ho’ waoii'di‘, gagwe’go™ waadyénno’k’dé”’. 
it (n.) bean-and there mere he-it- it (n.) entire did-he his-task complete. 
put in, 
O’né™ wai/éfi’ ne’ hagé’dji‘, ‘“Hau’’’, o/f8* ne’’ho‘ 
Now he-it-said the he (an.) ancient “Go to, now there 
(then) one (was), ““Come, (then) 
heon’we‘ teayi’sa’o”, ne’’ho‘ é“eyén’t‘ho’  gagwe’go™. 
there-where there-one-clearings there wilt thou-it plant it (n.) entire 
has made, (is). 


Da’ o/né™ ~— sha‘dén’di‘.” 
So now thou (do) start.’’ 
There, (then) 


O’né™ ne’  haksé’gowa wai’éi’, “‘Nyo’’ Ne’ = gwa‘ 
Now the he (an.) youth (= he-it said, “So be it. ‘That still, 
(then) great child) yet, too, 
non’ ne’’ho‘ é"gege’oi’ heofiwe‘ ne’ syis’hé™, he’ 
erhaps there will PSE there-where that thou lying-supine thus 
ly ls shally Tit pile (art), P 
ni’yon gers’ desadoéndjon‘ni‘.”’ 
so many it customa- thou-it-in need of, standest 7 
numbers rily 
Da’ o/né™ ne‘’ haks&’ gowa wao’sai’e™, Ne‘ho‘ 
So now (then) the he (an.) youth (=great did he-hasten. ‘There 
There : child) 
waaksai’én’ ga’sné” ne’ gak’si’ onon’di’ iga’’, gadjisdof- 
did-he-it-dish it (n.) the it (n.) dish it (m.) hominy __ it-con- it (n.) fire 
lay bark (bowl), tained (is), 
ia’s‘hii‘-kho‘, gagan’ii’s‘hi’-kho‘, oi‘kwi’-’kho‘ — gagaisdé"’do”. 
poker-and, it (n.)-knife-and, it (n.) bread-and it(n.)-corn-hulled-by- 
boiling. 
Ga/nio’ waadiéfinu’’kdé” o’né™ na’e’ wai’én’, ‘Gno’’sé, 
Assoonas did he-his task complete now then truly he-it said “Oh, uncle, 
“Oh, mother’s 
brother, 
o/né™ 8 oiéit'’hwi‘si’ he’ofiwe‘. tgaya’’sao™.” Da’ o’né™ 
now shall I-it-(to) plant go there-where there it-one-clearings So now 
then has made.’’ (then) (then) 
waa‘dén’di’. 


did-he (an.) start. 
Wit’ha’io” he’ofiwe‘ tgayi’’sao™, o’né™. “na’e’ woolo’/dé™. 


There he arrived there-where there one-it-made- now truly did-he-it-work, 
clearings, (then) 
Waaeo’dd’go’, waae‘dawéiiie’-kho‘. Da’ o/né™ nae‘ 
Did he-it-weeds- did he-it-earth-stir up-and. now truly 


So 
remove, (then) . (then) 
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waayén’t‘ho’ to‘ka’’A‘ mi’ gani’gé"s/‘hige. Da’ diéigwis’‘hon 


did he-it-plant numbering so it (n.)-hills-number. So all at once, 
few, few many (then) suddenly 
o/né™ hot‘hon’de’ da‘hadénnd’dé” ne’ hono’’sé™. Gaéiina- 
now — he-it-heard thence he his song- the he-him-unele. It (n.) song- 
(then) uttered (mother’s brother). (is) 
gon’ wi hotthyu’wi, © ha’do™-, | “O’né", ome) © o/nd™* gi’ 
-in he-it-tells, he-it-says, “Now now now T-it 
repeatedly (then) (then) (then) think 
ne’ o’gat’ké™, o/né™ wai‘’.” 
the did I-myself- now cer- 
raise up, (then) tainly.”’ 
O’né™ wai’ ne’  haksi’gd’wa  saa‘déf’di’ waadiind’ad. 
Now certainly, the he (an.) child- again-he-departed, did-h e-his-pace- 
(then) (of course) great (is) (=went home) hasten. 
Wa'dji’/aé = on™ saa’yo” ne’ he/ofiwe‘ t‘hodino®’‘sot. 
edict) now again-he- the there- there-they (an. )-it 
a short time (then) returned where lodges stands. 
O’/né™ ne’ hiksi’’g6wa wooye’na’ ne’ hono’’sé™ = wai’én’ 
Now the he (an.) child- did he-him- the he-him-uncle did he-it 
(then) great (is) seize (=mother’s say. 
brother) (is). 
kho‘, “Ani awén'’ hakno’’sé™ 2”’ Daai‘wa’sii’ko’ ne’ 
and “What it happened he-me-uncle(= mother’s Thence he-it replied the 


brother) (is) ?’’ 
hagé?’dji‘ wai’én’, ‘“O’kha’dat’/hé™ ne’’ o1’wi’ o’gadéind/dé’.”’ 
? DS 


he-ancient- did he-it- “Did my throat be- that it(n.)rea- did I song-utter, sing.’’ 
one (is) say, come dry son (is) 
O’né™ ne‘’ haks&’’gowa wai’éi’, “O’né™ ho’ge’go’ _ne*’ 
Now the he (an.)-child- did he-it- “Now thence T-it (n.) the 
(then) great (is) say, (then) fetch 
o‘ne’ginos. Hau’’, o’né™ — sne’gihit.”’ 
it (n.) water. Come, now thou-it (n.)- 
(then) liquid drink (do).”’ 
Ga/’nio’ waa‘ne’gihit’ ne‘’ hagé"’dji‘ o’/né™ wal’ 
As soon as did he-it-liquid- the he-ancient- 20w certainly 
(=it-it-rules) drink one (is) (then) (of course) 
saadyishén’. O’né™ ne’ hiksi’’gowa wai’én’, ‘Gno’’/sén‘, 
again he-self-laid Now the he-child-great (is) did he-it “My uncle, “Oh, 
supine. (then) say, my uncle, 
hau’ o’né™ dé"sadye’é"k-s‘hon é&é™syas’‘hénda’k.”’ 
Come now shall-you quiet-just keep shall you-supine keep- 
(then) lying.” 
O’/né™ ne’ hagé’djié wai'éi’, “Giwa’dé, ne’’ho‘ 
Now the he(an. ancient did he-it “Oh, my there 
(then) : one (is) say, nephew, (where) 
honsa’se‘ he/ofiwe‘ tgayi’’sao” ne’’/ho’ na’eé &™syén’t‘ho’ 
thither again there there one-it (.)- there truly shalt thou-it-plant 
go thou where clearings-made 
ne’ onéfi’o”. Té’’é™ gano sgoi’wi‘ de’sga’yé”, gagwe’go™ 
the it (n.)-corn. Not it (n.) lodge-in atall again it- it (n.) all (=it- 
(it is) lies (is), (n.) entire) 
don ss Cass , ¢ x asi fh ie as rel ‘ Dat Je5)5) 
o’ga’it wait’; gagwe’go™ dé"te’hek. Da’ dja’go™ diq’. 
did-it- cer- it (n.)- all (=it- shalt thou it- So do thou (be) moreover.”’ 
spill out tainly; (n.) entire) gather up. (then) brave=hurry up 
Ga’nio’ ne‘’ haksi’’gdwa gagwe’go™ sias’’A‘t saasno"/kwéis 
Assoonas the he (an.) child- it (n.)-all (=it again he-it- again he-it-gathered up 


(it-it-rules) great (is) (n.) entire finished 
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ne’ oaa’’ge‘ o’ga’it . tchis‘hidik’he’ ne’ onéf’o”. Da’ 
the it (n.) path- did-it- as again heran the it-(n.) corn so 
\ on spill out (homeward) (then) 
o’né™ &’e’ saayéfit‘ho’‘si’. 
now again again he-it to-plant 
(then) went, 
Agwas’ a’e’ o/né™ t‘ho’hi’ héfio"s’&‘t aayéfit’ho’ o/né™ 
Very again now nearly will he-it com- would he-it- now 
(once more) (then) (close by) plete (finish) plant (then) 
a’e’ hot‘hon’de’ daaidémind’dé” ne’ —hono’’sé", hado®”’. 
again he-it-hears thence he-his song the he-him-unele he kept 
(=is hearing) uttered of (is), Saying, 
“O'né™; oMé™,s os" gi’ »o/gatkée’. OMe wail’. 
“Now now now I did I-self-raise Now eee ae 
(then), (then), (then) think (=1[ arose). (then) indeed. 
Da’ o’né™ ne’ hiaksi’’g0wa o’né™ wai‘’ hia’dofisaé’’dat 
So now the he (an.) child- now cer- thence again heran 
(Then) (then) great (is) (then) tainly 
he’onwe' t‘hodino™siga/io™. 
there there their (masc.) lodge 
(where) old (is) (ancient). 
Dyéngwa’s‘hoh o’né™ ha’dewadsén’no® ne’’ho! wi’hadak’he’ 
5 
Suddenly, all at once, now just it-half way, mid- there thither he running 
(then) dle-(was) (where) went 
o/né™ wal’ hot‘hoi’de’ wa’ot’kae’ otkae’’ni ‘‘b&’’,”’ ne’’ 
now truly he-it-hears did-it-make a it makes sound “pe” ,?? that 
(then) indeed sound, noise loud 
diioi’wa’ ~o’dwadekté’nya’k ne’ he’’ofiwe‘ hayis’‘hé” _ne“’ 
there it-it did-it(n.) root break that there (where) he (an.) lay the 
caused supine 
hono’’sé". 
he-him-uncle, | 
(his) 
Da’ ne’ na’e’ o’né™ hofisaa’yo” he’ofiwe'  t‘hodino™- 
So that truly now (then) there again he- there (where) there it-them- 
(then) did arrived lodge. 
‘sot té”’é" de’s‘hé”’’dyo” nodno’’sé", o’né™  de’sgatgii’’ho‘. 
stood not at all again he abides the-his-uncle now not at all again any- 
(at home) (mother’s brother), (then) where. 
Omé™ ne’ haks&’’e0wa wao’'sés; o/né™ wa’/e’ =o /né™ 
Now the he (an.)-child- did it-him- now did he-it- now 
(then) great (is) grieve; (then) think (then) 
non’ é wagidéns’t‘he’t, awéndon’nyi’t-kho‘ o’né™  o’wa’do”’ 
prob- will-it-me to be poor-cause, {t-it-lonely has made and now it became 
ably (then) 
ne’’ diioi/wa’ ne’’ o/né™ de’sgatgi’’ho‘ nodno’’sé™. 
that there it-it that now at all again anywhere the-he-him uncle 
caused (then) (mother’s brother). 
Da’ o/né™ na’eS was’ daéi’ ho’nigo"ihet’gé"’s-kho‘ 
So now of course he (an.) wept it-him-mind-grieves and 
(then) (then) i 
o’yo’nis‘he’t. Da’ o/né™* na’e‘ waéfini“hé” he’ hasda’‘hi’ 


{t-it-to last caused. verily did he-it-cease where he was weeping 


So now 
(then) (there) 
ho’nigo™ihet’gé"’s-kho‘ —- gano"sikda’die’s. Oné™“ — hofisaa’yo™ 

it-him-mind-grieves-and, it (n.) lodge beside (here Now thither again he 
and there). (then) entered 
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gano"si’gon waéfino"dof’nyo™-kho’ he’ nionikdd’dé™. Da’ 
t(n.)lodge-in did he think repeatedly-and where such-his-situation-kind So 

of (was). (there) 

o/né™ doidaiyi’gé™’t wae’’q gatgat’‘ho’ ka’we‘ non’ heawé- 
now thence he came forth did he-it- let me look whither probably thither he 
(then) think 


vay 


‘noh noono’’sé™. O’née™ na’é o’t‘hadawén’nye’ gano"sikdi’- 
nas gone the he-him- Now verily did he-self-move from it (n.)—lodge be- 
uncle (is). (then) place to place 
dye’ hokdon’dye’ adeyéfnofi’ni’’ge‘, he’‘he’ adi’’gwi non’ 
side he-it-looked- a way careful-in, he-it-thought possibly probably 
(around) closely along 
ne’ho’ hayanaén’nyo™ ne‘’ hono’’sé™. 
there he-track-appeired-suc- the he-him uncle (is). 
(where) cessively 
Dyéfewa’s‘hon o/né™  waia’gé™ he’ofiwe’ heodakhé’noi, 
Suddenly all at once now (then) did-he-it-see there (where) thither he running-has 
gone, 


(4 


ne’ ne‘’ niyo‘cyos’to® he’ofiwe‘ heodikhé’nofi. Da’ o’né™ 


that the such it-it-deep-has there (where) thither he running-has So (then) now 
gone (his tracks) gone. (then) 
waa’gs” on —hegiiii‘gwé"’s’gwa heodakhé’noh nodno’’sé™. 
did he-it-see now then thither-it (n.) Sunsets to- thither he running- the-he-him-uncle. 
wards has gone. 
O’né™ ne’ haksi’’gowa wai'éii’, “Ni’yo’. Ne’ gwa’ non’ 
Now (then) the he (an.)-child-great (is) did-he-it- “So be it. That just — perhaps 
say, 
ne’ho! o/né™ héf’ge’ nén’ 18 he’ohwe' heawé’non ne‘’ 
there now then thither will- thisone I(my- there (where) thither he-has- the 
(where) Igo self) gone 
hakno’’sé™. Eteyanéfi’aun’ na’e’ o/né™ ne’ hakno’’se™.”’ 
he-me-uncle. Will-I-him-track take verily now (then) che he-me-uncle (is).”’ 
along 
Da’ o/né™ ne’ haksi’’g6wa o/né™ wai’ha’go’ ne‘’ ho’- 
So now the he (an.) child- now did-he-it get the his- 
(then) (then) great (is) (then) 
én/no” =gi’no"’—kho‘, da’ o0’né™ wooyanén’aun’ ne’ hono’’ 
bow it (m.) arrow-and, so now did-he-him-track take the he-him-uncle 
(then) (then) along 


vs 


vey 


sé™; da’ o/né™ waa‘dén’di’ o’t‘hé™’dat, o’né™ wooyanén’aun’. 
(mother’s so now did he depart did he-run, now did-he-him-track take 
brother); (then) (then) (then) . along. 


Ga‘hidagon’s‘hon’ hadakhe’’s‘hon sé’ na’6’da’ o’né™ ne’’ho‘ 
It (n.) forest-in-only he running only goes three so many it- now there 
night-passed (then) (where) 
waa’yo" ganyoda’e’, ne’’ho’ na’e’ he‘’hodya’no’k noono’’sé™, 
did he arrive it (n.) lake-stood there indeed there-his-trail ended the he-him-uncle, 
out (where) 


ne’’ho! wooé?’‘he’t o’t‘hatgi’do™—kho‘. Da’ o’né™  o’t‘ha’da’t 
there did he stop did he look around and. So now did he stand still 
(where) (then) (then) 
ganyadak’da’. 
it (n.) lake beside. 
Da’ ne‘ho’‘-s‘hon’ hada‘die’s dyéngwit‘’s‘hon waa’gé™’ 
So there just, he stood in suddenly just, all at did he-it-see 
(then) (where)- only different places once 
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we’é™ digagiiwe’’ ga‘hofi’wi’ _—o‘stoii’die’. Ne’’ o/né™ 
far away there it (n.)- it (n.) canoe it (n.) swift That now 
paddled went. (then) 
dosgé™’higwi dyéfigwi’ si’ ne’ ne’ on’gwe’  da’no™- 
nearby-towards suddenly lo! that the eee hither-he- 
eing 


dik’he’, si’ niyd’we’ ne’’ho‘ daa’di’he’t. 


aboard-was lo! so it distant there there did-he-stop. 

coming, (is) (where) 

O’né™ ne’ haksi’’gowa waatgat’‘ho’ waa’gé™’-kho‘  ne’’ho‘ 
Now the he (an.)-child- did he look did-he-see-and there 
then great (is) (where) 

ga‘honwakdi’die’ ne’’ho’ ne’  hongak’ wadiyi’dani’yont, 
it (n.) canoe beside along there the goose (geese) they (f.) body-attached, 
(where) gender- 
ne’ ne’ yé’i’ niwdif’nandi ne‘’ hongak’ ne’ sgagi’di, 
that the six so they (n.) num- the geese the one-it side, 
many ber 


ho’gwa ye’l’-kho‘ = niwiin’nandi ~ wadiya’dani’yoint. 


other side six-and so they (n.) num- they (f.) body attached. 
many ber gender- 
Oné™ ne’ _—haks&i’’gowa_ —_—ihot‘hon’de’ ne’ _hofi’gwe‘ 
Now the he (an.) child- he-it-hears the he (an.) hu- 
(then) great (is) man being 


wai’é’, “O’'né™ na’e’ &swadekhwi‘sak’ha’ ages‘hené”’’s‘ho”’.”’ 


did-he-it “Now (then) indeed 
say, 


will you-self-food-to seek go 


my-servants-severally.”” 


Da’ o/né™ ne’ hongak’ wi’dwadi’dé”’, “Stim‘’  o’gi’. 


So now then the geese did they (n.) fly up, “Stum‘’? it (n. 
then sounded. 
O’ne™ ne’ haks&i’’gowa ne’ho‘’s‘hoi i’yad* __ t*‘hio- 
Now the he (an.) child- there (where) just he-stood just-he- 
(then) great (is) 
dieé™’s‘hon. O/’né™ ne’  gi‘hon’waigon ha’’non‘  wai’é”: 
remained quiet- Now the it (n.) canoe-in he (an.)-was did-he-it 
only. (then) in say: 


“Gadji‘’, dediadé“nondi’.””, O’né™ ne’ 


' hiksi’’gowa wai’én’, 


“Do thou thou-I-brothers (are).”’ Now the he (an.) child- did he-it-say, 
come hither, (then) great (is) 
“HMau’’, nio‘’.” Da’ o/né™ diq’ waa‘’déidi’ ne’’ho‘ wa/e’ 
“Come, so be it.” So now more- did he-start there thither-did- 
(then) (then) over where he-go 
he’ofiwe‘ ~—_ tgii‘honwa’ié"’, ne’’ho’ it‘hid’ non’gwe'. O/né™ 


there where there it (n.) canoe there there-he- the he-human Now(then) 
was lying, was in being. 
ne’ héf’gwe’ wai’éi, “Nia’wé", askéfi’no™ t‘hi’son‘he’. 
the he (an.)-hu- did he-it- “May it hap- it (n.)-peaceful so-thou-livest. 
man being say, pen (and in health) is y 

Is’ wai’ ~— 1no’”’sé‘ ne’ - Okte’ofido”. I’  hae’’/gwi‘ 
thou of he-the uncle the Okteondon. I also, at the 
course (is) same time 

hakno’’sé™’. Da’ nia’wé™ diq’ I’ dediad&nofi’de’ o/’né™ 
he-me-uncle so may-it-hap- more- We both-thou-I-brothers now 
(mother’s brother) (then) pen over (are) (then) 

(is) 
o'didiadidé’gé”. Dod’gés-kho’‘ ne‘’ho‘  dedjidiadie’é™*; ne’ kho‘ 
did-thou-I-self-see (see It-true-and (is) as a matter both-thou-I-self-re- that-and 


one the other). of fact 


semble; 


<< ~<a gee 


A ag 


cae, | 
HEWITT 
ne‘’ 
the 
ure-long (is) 
niwak’nigo®o’dén. 
such-my-mind-kind of (is). 
teika’to™  ne’’kh 
as-I-it-have- 
kept-saying 


ne’‘kho‘ 


that-and 


ne‘’ 


‘the 
si’ 
lo, 


s‘hi’de’iofis 
equal-both-it (n.)- 
in length (are) 
Da’ o’né™ 
So 
(then) 
wii in’no™ 
it (n.)bow 


now 
(then) 


s‘ha’de’io’dain 
alike-both-it (n.)-in 
form (are) 


ga 


it 
ga‘sénnia’ di‘ 
one-it-make-used 
Da’ 
So 
(then) 
“c Haw’ ae 
‘*Come, 


ne‘ 
the 
o’neé™ 
now 
(then) 
one" 
now 
(then) 


Da’ 


So 
then) 


dé*giotewiigi dat. 
will-I-it-bend-bow. 


ne‘‘ho‘ ” 
as a matter of 
fact.” 


de"dwén’é™ dad 
will we (pl.) run 
(a race) 


hni’’yaik. Ganio’’ 
thou-I-it As soon 
shoot. as 


O’né™ i na’e' 
Now verily, 
(then) truly, 


Ne’ ne‘’ 
That the 


ne’ gi’s 
that 


* very 


small 

dik’he’. 
ran along. 

O/ne™ 
Now 
(then) 


ne‘ / 
the 


vost 


s‘hi’dedinéfies. 
equal-both-thou-I-stat- 


that-and 


ne 
that 


non’gwe‘ 
the-human 
being (=man) 


gi’ /no”’-kho‘. 
it (m.) arrow-and. 


ne‘ / 
the 


aigwas’ 


haks&’’gowa 


LEGENDS 


ree 


ni‘ha’é 
is it not 
better 
na’es 
verily, 
truly, 
” 


Si’ 

Be- 
B hold, 
Da’ ne 

So that 

(then) 
ne’ 

the 


7 ne 


the 
‘ 
oO ne 
that 
” — ofigiai’’no”’ 
thy-my-arrow(s) 


diadena®’’geiid, 
(let)-thou-I-it-test, 


ow 
Py ry eh) 
ongla a~ no 
thy-my-bow(s) 


s‘hi’de’io’ din 
alike-both-it (n.)-in- 
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(a4 


ne 
the 


7 us 


ne 
that 


ne 
the 


do’gé"s 
(it is) true, 
certain 
s‘hi’de’io’ din 
alike-both-it (m.)- 
in-form (are) 
ne’‘kho‘ 
that-and 


is 


ne 
the 


form (are) 


yee 


ni‘ha’a‘. 
so-is-it-not 
better.”’ 
waada‘’go’ 
did-he-it-take 
out 
Da’ 
So 
(then) 


ne 
the 


o/né™ 
now 
(then) 

s‘ha’de’io’ dan, 
alike-both-it (n.)-in- 

form (are), 


no” -kho‘ 
(n.) arrow-and 


\ 


’ ni’’ot. 
such kind 
of thing. 

sh 28 Dy A 


oa’ dji‘ 


elsewhere thence he has 


come 

iwi 
Tit- 

think 


diadeni”’geid 
let thou-I-it-attempt 
test 
wail’én’, 
did-he-it-say, 


o/ne™ 
now (then) 


Hau’, 


Go to, 
Come, 


ne 
the 


ga’dji ne’kho‘ 
hither do here 
thou come 
ongni’no"’’s‘ho”’. 
both our arrow-several. 
édidiait’ ki’, 
will-thou-I-it-let 
loose, 

wani ‘yak 
they two (m.)- 

it shot 


os 


da’ 


so now 


(then) 
now 
then 


ne’’ 
that 


s‘ha’degada/die’ ; 
even-both-it-flew along 


vii’’s‘tho’A deiodidén’s‘hon he’ niio‘snd’we’ 
it (n.)-stone-several- 


they (n.)-flying (are)- where 
just 


he’ tke" 


above 
upward 


he (an.) child- 
great (is) 


94615°—16——46 


ZA 


diq’ 
more- 
over 


t‘hawe‘’di‘ 


“ Dediio*gwigii’ dat ; 
“ Let thou-l-it-bend; 


o/nén‘ 


o/né™-s‘hon’kho'‘ 
just-and 


waatgat’‘ho’ 


ne‘’ 


the 


Se oe 
gi‘hon’wigon 
it (n.) canoe-in 


o tiadinnongin ‘is; 
did-thou-I-bow(s)-com- 
pare (bring together) 

agwis’ s‘hi’ga’da' 
very just-one-(they 


are) (one and 
the same) 


wal’é”’ 
did-he-it-say 


non’gwes 
the human- 
being 


s‘hi’ dediiind/we kho‘ 
equal-both-thy-my-pace 
swift (is) and 
i kho‘ 
T-and 
dedi’di’t, ye 


doth let-thou-I- 
stand 


Hau”, 


Go to, now 
Come, (then) 


dédié"’ dad 
both-will-thou-I- 
Tun 


ne‘ , 
the 


ne 
that 
én- 
will 


o/ne™ 


o/né™, 
now 
(then). 
o’ dié™’dad. 
did they 
two (m.) run, 
we’géfi ne’  ot’ka‘ 
?simply the it (n.)-sounds 
ne’ dei- 


the both 
they 


so-it-swift is 


waa’gé”’ 


did he look did he-it-see 


\ 
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ne’’ho‘ degi’die’ ne‘’ hni’no™’s‘ho™& s‘hi’degada/die’. | Ne’/ho‘ 
there two they the both-their-arro ws- even-both-it-flew along. There 
(n. an.) several 


he’’tké™  o’t‘hina™ ho’nia’k ~hni’no®’’s‘ho’& igwas’ s‘ha’ dia’ we". 
above did-both-they (m.)-it- both-their-arrow- very alike-they-two (n.)- 
on high caught (on the fly) several happened. 
O/né™ ne’ ofi’gwe' wai’éi’, wod’wi’ ne’ hiksi’’gowa, 
Now the human did he-it- did-he-him- the he (an.)-child-great, 
(then) being say tell 
“Tlau’’, o/né™ = djidia‘’gét.””  Onsani’/io” _he’onwe‘ tka‘- 
“Come, now (then) let us two turn ‘There-again-both- there where there 
r back.’* they returned it (n.)- 
honwa/ié”’. 
canoe lies. 
Da’ o’né™ ne‘’ of’gwe’ ha’do™ ne’’ho’ I’e’s: “Da’ 
So now the human he kept there he walked “So 
(then) (then) being saying around: (then) 
ne’’ tchiga’do™. I’ na’e‘ dediadé"non’de’. S‘hi’dediiind’- 
that while-I-keep- We verily, both thou-I-broth- Equally both-I-swift 
saying. truly, ers-(are) of foot (are) 
we’; s‘hi’deditaé’do’’dé"-kho‘; ss‘ ha’dedinéii/ies-kho'; oi gii’- 
alike both-thy-my-body-and; alike both thy-my-height and thy-my- 
; shape (is) long (is) 
aimo"’’s‘ho” — s‘ha’deio’’dif, ofgii’no™’s‘ho’-kho‘ — s‘hi’deio’’diin. 
bow-several alike-both-it (n.)- they-my-arrow-several-and alike-both-it (n.)-in- 
inform (are), form (are). 
Da’ ne’ wai‘’ gayénde’i ne’ dod’gé"s I’ dedyada™non’de’. 
So that of it-it-knows that true (it is) we both thou and I brothers 
(then) course (shows) (two) (are). 
Is’ yano’’sé? . ne’ Oktéof’do™”, I’’-kho! hagno’’sé. Da’. 
Thou he-thy-uncle the Okteondon, T-and he-my-uncele (is). So 
(is) (then). 


Hau’’, o/né™ =etdya‘dén’di’ = =hd’gwa hé'dyatga’nie’. Hon’we' 
Come, now will-both-thou-I- aside there will thou-I There (where) 
(then) start (g0) yonder amuse ourselves. 
hés‘ne’ ne’’ho’ nis‘. gatganie’’t‘hi’.”’ 
hence will there I alone I-self-amuse-use-(it).’” 
thou-I-go 
Da’ o’né™ ne’ haksa’’gowa  de’a’dokha’ ne‘’ ni’’ot 
So now the he (an.) child- not-he-it-compre- the kind of 
(then) (then) great (is) hends thing 
hot‘hiu’wi wai’é”’, ‘Nio‘’.” Da’ oné* ne’ non’gwes 
he-it-telling (is) did-he-it- “So be it.” So now that the-human 
say, (then) (then) being 
wai/é™, “Hau’’ o/né* ga’snif hon’gak nene‘’ ages‘hené"’’- 
did-he-it-say, “Come, now hither come wild gees) the which it-my-slaves sev- 
(then) ye 


s‘ho’&‘. Ga’o’ nonda’sue‘.” 
erally (are). Hither again-hither-come ye.” 
Ganio’’ waidwéfino’kdé” o’né™ ne‘’ hof’gak ne’’ho‘ o’ne™ 
As soon as did-he-his-word end now then the wild geese there now (then) 
o’dwénni'dyon’da’t gaonwa"kda’die-kho‘ 0’ wénni"dii’daniuon’de” 
did they (n.) alight it (v.)-canoe-side-along-and did-they (n.)-own-body-aflix (to it). 
o/né™ diq’ ne‘’ of’gwe‘ sadde’no"’da ne’ gaon’wikon 
Now more- the human being ° again-he-self-em- the it (m.)-canoe-in 
(then) over barked 


» ne’’ho‘-kho‘ @’e’ waade’no"’da ne’ hiksi’gowa. O’né™ ne’ 


there—and again did-he-self- the he (an.)-child- Now the 
great (is). (then) 


CURTIN, 
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on’gwe! wai’éi’ wod’wi’ ne‘’ hon’gak, “Hau’’ o’né™ ne’’ho’ 
human being did-he-it- did-he-them- the wild geese, “Come, now there 
: say tell (then) 
ho’’swe‘ he’ofiwe‘ tgawé’not.”’ 
hence ye-go there where _ there it (n.) island « 
(is) protrudes.” 
O’né™* ne‘’ hon’gak o’wadi’giwe’ osndii’die’ ne’’ho‘ wa/ne’ 
Now the wiid geese did-they-it-paddle it (n.)-swift there thither- 
(then) went along , both they go 
he’ tgaweé’not. 
there there-it-(n.)-island- 
protrudes. 
Da’, o’né™ diq’ waadéfino’dé” ne’ of’gwe‘, ha’dotk, 
So now more- did-he-his-song utter the human being, he-it-saying 
(then), (then) over kept 
“O’né™, o/né™, ons ogi’ ne’ o’gi‘dén’di’.” Ne’’s‘hon 
“Now now now it the did-I-self-start.’”’ That-only 
(then), (then) (then) seems 
hodénnodi’ die’ he/niiowe’ ~=owani’io™ —he’ofwe' __hot‘hiu’wi 
he-own-song uttering there-so-it-dis- there-did-they- there where he-it-telling-kept 
went along tant (is) two arrive 
hatganies’t‘ha’. 
he-self-(to) amuse. uses. 
O’né™ = na’e’ ho’gi’io” ne’’ho‘, ho’wa’di‘’he’t gwa’’‘ho’. Da’ 
Now verily, there-did-they there, there-did-they (n.)- also, too. So 
(then) truly, (n.) arrive stop (then) 
o/né™ diq’ wayade’no™da‘’go’ he’ofiwe’ gawé’not. O’né™ ne‘’ 
now more- did-they-two-disembark. there where it (n.) island- Now the 
(then) over projects. (then) 
on’gwe’ wai’éi’, ‘Hau’ o’né™ age‘s‘hené”’’s‘ho”, hon’gak, 
human being did-he-it-say, “‘Come, now (then) my-slave (-s=several wild geese, 
swadekhwi'’sakhi‘.” O’né™ diq’ o’wéfinade’’go’ o’tgondidé”’. 


tyou-self-food-seek-go.’” Now (then) more- did-they (n.)-flee (dis- did they (n.) fly. 
over perse) 
Da’ o’né™ diq’ wai’éi’, “Ginio’’ é gi’, “Ga’o’ nonda’swe‘, 
So now (then) more- did-he-it-say, ‘‘ Whenever  will-I-it- Hither hither-again-(do) 
(then) over say, ye come, 
IT’ na’e’ ne’ &gi’’,” ne’kho! é"djiswa’yo”’. 
I verily that will-I-it-say.” there with you (pl.) arrive. 
(truly) 
Da’ o’né™ diq’ waadyén’t‘ho’ ne’ gaon’wa’ ne’’ho‘ 
So now (then) more- did-he-it-draw the it (m.)-canoe there 
(then) over ‘ 
ganiadak’di’ woo’e"’’he’t. Da’ o’né™ ne’ on’gwe' wai’én’, 
it (n.) lake-beside did-it-it-stop. So now (then) the human being did-he-it- 
(then) say, 
“One dig’ ne’’ho‘  hé’dne‘ he’ohwe‘ gatga’nie’t‘ha’.” 
Now (then) more- there thither-thou- there where I-self-(to)-amuse-use.’” 
over I-go (let) 
O’/ne™ waaya‘déen’di’. 
Now did-they-two-depart. 
(then) 
Di’aonis‘he’’on’ o/né™ ne’’ho’ wani’io”’. Da’ ne’ haks’ 
Not-it (n.)-lasted long now (then) there (there)-did-they- So the he (an.)-chil 
. two-arrive then 
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‘oowa ne’’ho’ waa’gé” na?’di‘ non’ ni’wi’ ne’ ki’’skwa’ 
great (is) there did-he-it-see this (so) perhaps _ so-it (n.)- the it (n.) stone 
large (is) 
ganéhyaigi’’ént ne’’ho’ iga’yé’. Da’ ne’ of’gwe' wai’éii’ 
t (n.)-stone-white (is) there it (n.) lay. So the human being did-he-it- 
(then) say 
ne’’ho‘, “Ni’gé” ne’kho‘ giitgainie’t‘hi’. O’né™ diq’ de*se- 
there “But (so it is) here I-self-it-to-amuse-use. Now (then) more- both-will- 
over 
ga’ne’k he‘’ né"gye’i’ ha’djigwis’.”’ 
thy-eye(s)- how __ so-will-I-it-do shortly.” 
on (it) be (there) 
Da’ o/né™—wai‘’ =waagi’’tchi’ ne‘’ ho‘ciofi’ni, waade’- 
So now truly did-he (an.)-it- there he-self-dressed- did he- 
(then) (then) verily undo (has), self- 
noston/ni’. O/né™ gwi’’ho’ o’’t‘h&ék ne’ gi’’skwa’  ne’ne‘’ 
naked make. Now next in did he-it- the it (n.) stone that 
(then) order take up which 
Vw eng , yqy VA! v 
ganényaga”ént ne’’ho‘ wao’di’ one’gi’ge‘ gwi’’ho‘, Agwis’ 
it (n.) stone-white-(is) there thither-he- it (n.) water-on next in very 
it-cast order 
ono‘des, ‘‘bub‘, bub‘, bub‘, bub‘, o’’gé”. O/né™-kho‘  ne’ho‘ 
it (n.) depth- “bub', bub’, bub‘, bub’, did-it-it- Now- and there 
long (is), say. (then) 
waadyit’do’’yak waa‘’dd’ o’yo’nis‘he’t. 
did-he-his-own-body did-he-self- did-it (m.)-last 
east long time. 
Da’ ne’ = howaé®wit’dé” =ne‘’ Okté’ofido™ ne’’ho‘ de- 
So the he-his-nephew the Okteondon there both 
(then) 
agane’’s‘hof, he‘’niddié’é™ ne‘’ of’gwe‘. Da’ dyéfi’ewi' si’ 
his eyes on it (is)- such so it-it-has- the human So suddenly lo! 
severally one being. (then) 
saa‘’ddgo’ ne‘’ deya’di ne’kho‘ nidyedn’die’ ne’ g’’/skwa’. 
again-he-self- the both they to- here so-he-it-has-done the it (m.)-stone. 
dis-immerses gether (are) coming back 


Ganio’’s‘hon saade’skd’go’ o/né™ hod’gwa wad’di 


* ne’ gi’’skwa’. 


As-soon-as-just again-he now aside there-he-it- the it (n.)-stone. 
(then) yonder threw 

O’né™ ne‘’ of’gwe' wai’éi’, ‘‘Ne’’ho‘ o’né™ nis’  ne’’hoS 
Now the * human did-he-it- “There now the- thus 
(then) being say, (then) thou (there) 

né"’cye’.”’ 

so-wilt-thou- 

it-do.”” 

Da’ o/né% diq’ ne‘’ haks&’’gowa wai’éi’, ‘“Hau’’ nyo*’. 
So now more- the he (an.)-child did-he-it- “Come, so let it be. 

(then) (then) over great (is) say, 

O’né“ 8 gade’nyéfi’dé”.” O’né™ na’e‘ waagi’’tchi’ ne‘’ 
Now will-I-self-it-attempt.”’ now verily, did-he-it-undo the 
(then) (then) truly, 

ho‘cyon’ni igwas’ waade’noston’ni’ o’t‘hak-’kho‘ ne‘’ 

) oD bf 

he-it-self-dressed- very did-he-self-naked make, did-he-it -and the 

has take up 

gi’’skwa’ ne’ ganéfydigaént ne’’ho‘ we’é™ o‘negit’ ge‘ 

it (n.) stone the it (n.) stone-white (is) there far it (n.)-water-on 
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wao’di’, o’né™’  diq’ ne’’ho‘-kho‘ hae’’ewi waa‘’dd’, = waa- 
did-he-it- now more- there  -and too also, did-he-dive, did-he- 
throw, (then) over 
dyi’do’’yak o‘negaé’’ge‘. O’né™ diq’ ne’ gi’’skwa’ ‘“‘bub‘, 
own-body- it (n.) water-on. Now more- the it (n.) stone “bub‘, 
lanced (then) over 
bub‘, bub‘, bub‘,”’  so’’gé™. 
bub’, bub‘, bub’,’’ again-it-it- 
did say. 
Ganyo’’s‘hon waa‘’dd’ ne’ hiksi’’sdwa o/né% na’e’ ne!’ 
As-soon-as-just did-he-self- the he (an.)-child- now verily, the 
immerse great (is) then truly, 
(dive) 
hon’gwe, o’thak ne‘’ hocyotnyashi’ ne’ haks&’’gowa 
he (an.) hu- did-he-it- the his-raiment the he (an.) child 
man being take up great (is) 
ho’wé™, wa‘’ha’ ne‘’ gagwé’go". Ne’’ho‘-kho‘ a/’e’ hofisa’e’ 
he-it-owns, did-he-it the it (n.) entire There -and again _ thither-again- 
take away (all). he-goes 
he’onwe’ tkaithonwa’yé™. Da’ o’né™ ne’’ho’ ~~ wa’ha’yo” 
there there-it (n.) canoe-lies. So now there did-he (an.)- 
where (then) (then) arrive 
o’/né™ hae’’ewi wiai?’no"k wai’én’, “Hau’’ o’né™ ages‘hené?’’- 
now also did he-it-call — did-he-it- “Come, now my-slave(s)- 
(then) say, (then) 
s‘heo” ga’o’ nonda’swe‘.” Da’ o’né™ o’t‘ha‘dja’é”’ ne’ 
severally hither again hither-do- So now did-he-it-push the 
o-you-come.”” (then) (then) 
ethon’wi’ o‘hnegi’’ge’ = wa‘’ho’ ~—s waade’no"‘’dii-kho‘. — O’né™ 
it (n.) canoe it (n.) water-on there-he-it did-he-self-put-into (it)-and. Now 
(n.)-put in- (then) 
to (liquid) 
diq’ wai’én’ “One  ne’’ho’ — hofisaswadd’gé"nt he’ofwe‘ 
more- did-he-it- “Now there thither-again-(do)-you-go there 
over say (then) where 
diyongwi‘dén’dyon, ne‘’ ages‘hené"’’s‘ho” ne’’ ne’ hof’gak.” 
thence-we (incl.) started-have, the my-slave(s)-severally that the wild geese.”’ 
Da’ o’né™ o’wadi’giwe’ ne‘’ hongak o‘sno’idie’. 
So now did-they-paddle the wild it (n.) swift-went 
(then) (then) geese along. 
Da’ ne’’-kho‘ ne‘’ haksa’’gowa ne’ne‘’ Okté’ondo” 
So that-and the he (an.) child great that-the Okteondon 
(then) (is) 
howii"wa"’dé” saa‘’dd’go’ haa’wi’ ne’ = ga’’skwa’ _ne’’ne‘’ 
his nephew again he-self he-it-carried the it (n.) stone that-the 
came up 
ganénhyagi” ént-gowané" ho’gwa-kho‘ wad’di’ o/né™-kho‘ 
it (n.)-stone-white- large aside-yonder- did-he-it- now (then) 
(rock) and throw and 
saade’sg0’go’. 

again-heself. 

O’née™ na’eS dedtki‘ton’nio” de’gitgi’’hof ne’  ofi‘gwe* 
Now verily both he-his-eyes-casts not-any where- the human 
(then) around successively at-all being 

ne’ ‘kho‘ ne’ de’gitgi’’ho‘ ne‘’ ho‘cionnias’‘hii’. Da’ o’né™ 
that and the not anywhere the his-raiment (bis So now 
at all garments). (then) (then) 
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diq’ ne’’ho‘ waadak’he’ he’ofwe‘ ne’ hé’e’ tgihonwa’yé”’. 
more there thither-he-run- there where that he-it- there-it (.)-canoe- 
over ning-goes thought lies. 


Da’ o’né™ ne’’ho’ waa’yo” waatgat’‘ho’ o’ne™ na’e’ we/é™ 


So now there did-he- did-he-look now verily, far 
(there) (then) arrive (then) truly, away 
waodigawea’die’ ne‘’ hon’gik ne’ gihonwit’ ne’’ho‘ 
thither-they-it-paddling- the wild geese the it (m.) canoe there 

go-along 
hi’no™dak’he’ ne‘’ of’gwe'. 
he (an.)-aboard- the human 
goes being. 
Ganio’’ ganyadak’ti’ waa’yo" ne’ hiksi’’gowa o/né™ 
As soon as it (n.)-lake-beside there he the he (an.)-child- now 
arrived great (is) (then) 
hot‘hon’de’ dias’nie’t ne’ ofi’gwe‘, ne’ne’’ S‘hagowendt‘hi’ 
he-it-hears pees the human being, that-the Sagowenota 
spoke 
haya’so™, wail’én’, “O’né"! o’gwa’non‘ heni’djoh ne‘’ o’/wa’ 
he-called (is) did-he-it- “Now did I-you-it-give there so you ‘he it (m.)-meat 
Say, (then) (as food) many number 
i’swas, ne’ne’’ ganyodi’gohi swanin’ge’. Hihe‘’.”’ 
you-it-eat that-the it (n.) lake-in you-dwell. Hihe*’ (excl.).’’ 


habitually, ~ 


Da’ o’né™ diq’ ne‘’ ofgwe‘ o’’wa’ wiin’neks wi’dno’es’‘hi’ 
So now More- the human it (n.)- they (g.)-eat- did they rejoice 
(then) (then) . over being meat it-habitually 
ne’’ne‘’ ofi’gwe‘ o’’w&’ o’né™ é8’wak (Ne’’ ne’ ofi’gwe' 
that-the human it (n.)- now “will you. That the human 
being meat (then) eat being 
hén’do™ ne’ haksa’’gowa ne’’ho! é™hi’wén’di’t  he’onwe' 
he-it-means the he (an.) child there will he (an.) perish there where 
great (is) 
woowen0’dé’.) 


did-he- him en-island, 
Da’ ne’ diq’ o’né™ ne” haufwit’dé” ne’ Okté’ondo” 


So -that more- now the his (an.)-nephew the Okteondon 
(then) over then 
waa‘dén’di’ o’t‘hadawén/nie’-kho’. Waasda’é”’ o/ne™, 
Did-he-start did-he-self-stir-from and. Did-he-lament now 
place to place (weep) (then) 
Hasdae’ne’s ne’’ho‘ i’e’s, ne‘’ diloi’wi’ ne’’ ne‘’ de’d’no™do®’ 
He-weeping there he goes the thus-it (n.)- that the not-he-it-knows 
goes about about, (matter (is)- 
reason-is) 
wen’do™ és‘hi’’nyaégé”’t he’ woowée’nodé” ne’ S‘hago- 
when will-again-he-escape where- did-he-him-island the Sago- 
(get out of hand) in cause to be 
we’not‘hi’, wa’e’ na’e’ o’né™ nof’ ni’ o’gi’‘he’. 
wenota did-he-it- verily now perhaps I did-I-die. 
think (then) 
Dai’ ne’ diq’ he’ofiwe‘ deodawéfi’nie ne’’ho’ waa’gé™” 
So that inore- there he-self-stirs-from there did-he-it-see 
(then) over where place to place 
he’ofwe’ t‘ha’dihes’t‘hi’ ganénhyageofdi’die’ ho’dwagayo"sda’ne’. 
there where there-he-self-it-(to) it (n.)-bone(s)-piled-along every-it-(n.) old (age)- 


stop-uses stands to. 
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Da’ ne’‘ho‘ waa’gé™ ne‘’ on’gwes hayis’‘hé”’ A ’so® 
So there did he-it-see the human he (an. )-supine- still 

(then) being lies 
hon’he’ ne’ sé»”’é" hayi’di’ge‘ o/né™ —Ot’gd™. = Dyéfigwi’s‘honi 
he-alive that in fact, his body-on now it-rotten Suddenly-just 
(is) indeed (then) (is). (all at once-just) 
o/né™ ~ woil'wiineii’go’ ne’’ne‘’ hén’gwe' woo't‘ha’his wai’én, 
now did-him (it)-matter- that-the he (an.) human did-he-him-talked did-he-it- 
(then) skin-to-shake-canoe being (is) to say, 
“Ai war’dé”, ga’dji ne’kho‘.”’ O’né™ wai’ ne’ hiksi’’gowa 
“My nephew, hither-do- here.’”” Now of the he (an. )-child- 
thou come (then) course great (is) 
ne’’ho’ wia’e’, ne’’ho’ wak’é‘ o’t‘ha’di’t he’ofiwe‘  hayis’- 
there did-he-go, there nearby did-he-stop- there where he (an. )-su- 
(standing) pine lies 
hé” ne’ hot”ha’ hé’’ dé*oi‘wis’nie’ ne’ne‘’ hono’’sé™. 
the he (an. )-talk- he-it- will-he-his-matter- that-the he-his-uncele (is). 
ing (is) desired attend to 
O’née™ ne‘’ hén’gwe‘ wai’én’, . ‘ AMiwé?’dé”, o/né™ 
Now the he (an.)-human did-he-it- ““My nephew, now 
(then) being (is) say, (then) 
émsénidé's’t‘he’t. O/né™ nén’ Is’ wayawend’dé” ne’ S‘ha- 
will, shall-thee-it-poor- Now thisone thou did he-thee-island the Sago- 
to-be-cause, (then) place on 
gowe’not‘ha’. Da’ djia’go™ diq’. Heyogo®’sot ne‘’ho‘ sadya’- 
gowenota, So (do) thou more- There-it (n.)- verily thy-own- 
(then) be-brave. over. over-tops body- 
dat’ko™. Da’ dijia’go® diq’. Da’ one diq’ nén’da 
potent-magi- So (do)-thou- more- So now more- this 
cally (is). then be-brave over, (then) then over (thing) 
né"’sye’ dé"seéhnogén’n!’ ne‘’ S‘hagowe’not‘ha’. Nén’di  na’e‘ 
so-wilt- shalt-thou-him-orenda- the Sagowenota. This indeed 
thou-it-do overmatch (thing) 
né’sye’ ne’ o’né™ é%sayo’’dé™. 
so-wilt- the now wilt-thou-it-work. 
thou-it-do (then) 
Da’ ne’ diq’ ne’ o’né™ hegid‘gwa’’a’ ond wars 
So that more- the now there it (n.)-sun-sets now of 
(then) over (then) low (=is setting small) (then) course 
&*stikhe’’son’ heniga’weni’. Agwas’ é"sadyana’ho’ gagwe’go® 
shalt-throw-running- thus-so-it (n.)-island Vary wilt-thou-self-it- it (n.)-entire 
go-repeatedly large (is). track-put-on (is) 
heniga’wenii’. Da’ ne’’ diq’. Ganyo’’ @*yo’’gi‘, dai’ o/’né‘ 
thus-so-it (n.)-is- So that more- as soon as will-it-it- so now 
large (is). (then) over. darken, (then) (then) 
ne’‘ho‘ hé"te’he’ he’ofiwe‘ t‘hat‘oiwayénda’kwa’ ne‘’ 
there there-again- there-where there-he-it-his-canoe-to stop-uses the 
shalt-thou-go 
S‘hagowe’not‘hi’. O/’né™ ne’’hoS hé’cyo™” da’ o’né™ ne’’ho‘ 
Sagowenota. now there there-wilt- so now there 
(then) thou-arrive (then) (then) 
é"sno™’/ewit o’ne‘si’goit hia’degaye’i’ néso®’’he’t —_ne’’ho‘ 
shalt-thou-it-dig- it (n.)-sand-in just-both-it (n.)- so-shalt-thou-it- there 
up fitting large-to be-cause 
hésadyas"héfi’, o‘stof’s‘hon té"wa™’hik ne’ — se‘si’gain. 
there-wilt-thou-self- will it-project the thy-mouth. 


it (n.)-little-just 
supine lay, (is) 
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Dént‘hyikdof’ne’ ne‘’ho’ hi’dewisont’hé". Séi’no™  6"sa/no‘- 


Tfence-will-he-thee-to- verily just-it (n.) night-middle Do-thou-it, wilt-thou- 
visit-come + (is): do-not fear-(be 
ton’k ne’’ ne‘“’ho‘ dét‘hawi’nofidie’ ne‘’ otci’yii’s‘ho” _ne‘’ 
afraid) that verily will-hither-both-he-it (z.)- the the 
bring-severally 
o/né™* ne/kho‘ wai’ @s‘ha’yo”. Da’ ga’nyo’ éofi’di’he’t 
now here of will-again-he- So as soon as will-they (z.). 
(then) course return. (then) stop (land) 
o/né™, da’ yo men samen “Hau’’ _hesesni’yit’di‘'sikhi‘. 
now so now will-he- “Come there-his-you-two-body-to- 
(then), (then) (then) it-say, seek-do go. 
Twi twa  twuln’. Ones ma‘e’ ioldor 
Twu'a', twat‘, twu’h‘.’’ now verily it sounds. 
O’7née™ ne’ dji’yé‘ @"sayanéfi’au”  hia’de’yoi sidya’- 
Now (then) the dog (s) will-thy-(they) track just as many thou-self- 
take up as it-track 
naén’nio™, é"wénnéfini yo‘swatn’/nion’, dé*wénni™ dat‘hon’ 
put-on-hast, will-they (n.)-it-scent-successively, will-they cn) sun severally to 
and fro 


ne’’ho! o‘no™gé”’s‘homa‘ e@adikhe’ ne’ S‘hagowé’not‘ha’. 
there behind, just in the rear, will -he-run- the Sagowenota. 
jus ing-go 
Ga’nio’ agwas’ o’né &’se’ o/né™  na’e’ we'é™ he’s’ 
Just as very now wilt-thou- now verily far, far he-goes- 
soon as (then) it-think (then) away, toand fro 


o’ne™ é™satgo‘hén’kwa’ o/né™ he‘’ tgahonwa/1é"’ 


now wilt thou-self-head- now where there-it (n.)-canoe- 
(then) uncover, (then) i 


ne’ho! hé™’sé’. 

there thither. 

Da’ o’né™ é™se‘ciofi’n! ha’e’ewi ne’ gayi’’di’ ne’ne”’ 
So now wilt-thou-it-make also (again- the it (n.)-body that-the 
(then) (then) just) 

gaya’dof’ni na’ot ne’ne’ hi’dé"sgyadyé’énk ne’ of’gwes 

it (n.)-body-made such-kind- _ that-the just-both-it-shall-again- the human 

(is) (doll) (figure) of-thing alike-be being 

heniyeyé’do’’défi, sé’ né>’yonk, owa’djisd’’ o‘he‘’si’? kho”’ 


such-as-one (an.)-body- three so many will- it (n.)-rough- it (n.)-rotten and 
kind of, shape of, it-number bark log 


ne ni”’’ot éé™son’/nyi’t. Ga’nio’ é™sadyéfno’kdé™ ne’’ho‘ 
the such-kind wilt thou-it-to- As soon wilt-thou-it-task-com- there 
of thing make-use. as plete 


gé"s’ hi’-deyo’hofiweo’géi dé a’da’t ne‘’ gayi’’di’ gi’’no™ 
usually just two-it-it-branch (is) will-he-stand the it (n.)-body, it (n.)-arrow 
where divided (figure) 


wa’én’/no”’-kho‘ ges’ @ aa wii’ k ne’ho! —né"yo’’dén’onk 
it (n.)-bow-and usually will-he-it-hold, there so will-it-appear 
have in-hand 


ayéh’’ é&“hi’a’/ewi’. Gagwe’go™% ne’’ho‘ né*’cye’.’’ 


would- will-he-it-shoot. It (n.)-entire (all) there (thus) so-wilt-thou-it- 
one-it- do,”” 
think 
O’né™ ne’ hiaks&’’gowa ne’’ho‘ wai’én’, daas’nye’t, 
Now the he (an.)-child- there did-he-it- back-he-it-spoke, 
(then) great (is) say, 
* 
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“Gand/o” na/e’. Da’gwais’dé” di’a’eyé” ne’ne’’ agadye’i’dtk.” 


“Tt (n.)-hope- verily. Not anything not-I-it-have that-the should-I-self-it-em- 
less ploy-with.’’ 
De’aofinis‘he’’on’ o’ne™ ne‘’ hi’ nényadé'da’’s‘hon 
Not-it-long-time was now the he (an.)-bone-lying flat just 

(then) 


daas‘nye’t, odait’ he-niodon‘ho"ga’nyéi, wai’éi’, ‘‘He’onwe‘ 


thence-he-it- it (n.)-pitiful where-so-he-suffering (is), did-he-it- “There where 
answered, (is) Sayi2 2 
hui’géi = g‘swé"’daiyé™ ne’‘ho‘ sér’ En‘ ea/ye”’ ne‘’ 
that-it-is it (n.)-rotten lies log there indeed, it-lies the 
agon’ges‘hii’, skayaniné’ge” na”’’ot, go’’ge‘ ho’sé’go‘.” 
my-skin-pouch, fisher the-kind- in-haste thence-thou-it- 
of-thing bring.” 
Da’ o/né™ ne’ hiksi’’sswi wiia’go’ ne’  hofiges’‘hi’ 
So now the he (an.) child- thence-he-it- the his-skin-pouch 
(then) (then) great (is) brought 
ne’ne’ skayanine’gé” na”’ot. Oné™ diq’ ne’  hono’’sé™ 
that-the fisher the-kind- Now more- the he-his-uncle 
of-thing. (then) over (is) 
ne’ho! waa’di‘go’ ne’ gaginya’s‘hi’, kho‘’ ne’  ot‘hi’’- 
there did-he it-take out the it (n.)-knife, and the it (n.)- 
gwer'di’ yeniéfikao’k’t‘hi’ kho‘’ ne‘’  ona‘’si’. Daofiwai’yé” 
flint one-it-to-make-uses and the it (n.)- He-it-him-gave 
a-spark spunk 
ne’ haksa’’gowa. 
the he (an.)-child- 
great (is). 
Daw newemndiq,. -oné2 ne‘! hiksa’’eowa  waa‘sa’wér’ 
So that more- now the he (an.)-child- did-he-it-begin 
(then) over (then) great (is) 
waa‘cyonnia’non’ ne‘’ gayi’’di’s‘ho" a‘, sé’ ni’yon, wa’i’no”’ 
did-he-it-make in the it (n.)-body-several, three fe ead it (n.) bow 
succession (dolls) many/ bered, 
gi’no”’-’kho‘ gé"s’ haa’’, tgaye’i’ heni’yot wa’has’nye’t ne‘’ 
it(m.) ar- and usu- he-it- both-it-a- where-so-it- did-he-it-say the 
row ally holds, like (is) form is 
hono’’sé®. O/’né"™ waadyénno’k’dé” gagwe’go". Da’ o/’né™ 
he-his-uncle Now did-he-self-task-complete it (n.)-entire. So now 
(is) (then) (then) (then) 
ot‘ héea‘dat’‘ho”. Ne’  diiui’‘wi’ waaya’dofinya’non’ ne‘’ 
did-he run successively. That so it (n.) rea- did-he-dolls-make- the 
son (is) severally. 
gaya’’di’ @ho’nigo™gén’ni’ ne‘’ on’gwe i’yas, ne’ S‘ha- 
it (n.)-doll will-it-his-mind-over- the human he-it- the Sago- 
match being eats, 
gowe’/not‘hi’, no’né™ é"s‘ha’yo"” ne’ o’né™ é&"yo’’gii‘. 
wenota, the now will-again-he- the now will-it-it- 
(then) return (then) darken 
when (become dark). 
Ga/nio’ waadyéino’k’dé” gagwe’go", da’ o’né™ nia’e' 
As soon did-he-self-task-complete it (n.)-entire, so now verily 
as (then) (then) 
o't‘héra‘dat“ho™  he-nigawé/na’ : ui’‘wit e én 
thera‘dat“ho™”  he-nigawé’n ne’’ diiui’‘wi’ _ne’ne‘’ 2 
did-he-run-successively where-so-it (1.)-is- that such-it-sea- that- will- 


land-large (is) son-(is) the 
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ho’nigo"géf’ni’, — é"ho’nigo"ho"’’di™, ne’ne‘’ —ho‘swa’é"s_ ne’ 


he-his-mind-over- will-he-his-mind- that- he-him- that 
match, deceive the hates 
kho‘’ ne’ hos‘hené"’’s‘ho’& ne‘’ — tei’yi’. 
and the he-it-slave(s) several the dog(s). 
Da’ o/né™ ne’ hagé*’dji wai’éi’, ‘Hau’’, dja’go*, 
So now the he (an.) an- did-he-it- “Come, be brave, 
(then) (then) cient-one say, ; 
hiwa’dé”. E"son/’‘hek ne‘’ho‘ ne’ ne‘’ 6&siwayé/is néi’ 
my nephew. Shalt-thou- it is a fact that the wilt-thou-it-mat- this 
alive-be ter-fulfill (thing) 
ni”’ot o/né™ . ogi.” Da’ ne’ diq’ ne’. hiks&’/eowa 
such-kind now . did-I-it- So that more- the he (an.)-child- 
of thing (then) say.” (then) over great (is) 
dias’nye’t wai’éf', ‘“Ni’io‘ ne’’ho‘ né’gye’, 8 giwaye’is, 
thence-he-it did-he-it- “So (be) thus so will I- will-I-it-matter- 
answered say, it (there) it-do, fulfill 


, 
nen oyna” “obo SrA 
this such-kind- didst-thou 


(thing) of-thing it-say.’’- 
Da’ o’né™ diq’ waa‘déi’di’ ne‘’ hiksi’’gowa haawinon’die’ 
So no more. did-he (an.)- the he (an.)-child- he-it-carrying goes 
(then) (then) over start great (is) along. 
ne’ gayi’’da’. O’né™ géts’ ne’’ho‘ he’otiwe‘ deyo’hoiweo’géi 
the it (n.)-body. Now usu- there there two-it-it-branch 
(doll), (then) ally where forked (is) 
ne’’ho‘ és’ o’t‘ha’dis ne’ne’’ gayi’’di’ sén’’ ni’yon 
there usu- did-he-it-cause that-the it (n.)-body three so\it-in num- 
ally to stand many ber (is) 
ne’’ho’ gé"s’ na®’ye’. We’so’ waak’don’ hegawa’not _ne’ne‘ 
there usu- so-he-it- Much did-he-it- where-it (7.)-is- that- 
(thus) ally did. search Jand-floats the 
ganikdi’io he’ gi’it, ne’ na’e‘ gé"s’ ne’ we'd" he’ gi’it 
it (n.)-place- where-it (7.)- that verily usu- the faraway -where-it-(n.)- 
fine (is) tree stands, ally tree stands 
ne‘’ he’ofwe‘ —-wat‘hoiwayéfidik’hwi’;  ne’’ho‘ na*’ye’ _he‘’ 
the there it-Self-canoe-to-lie-uses; there so-he-it- where 
where (thus) did (so that) 
dé"ho’nigo*gén’ni’ ne‘’  ho‘swa’é"s ne‘’ o’né™ — dé"t‘hoiwayi’- 
so-will-he-his-mind- the he-him-hates the now thence-will-he-his- 
overmatch (then) 
di‘sik’h¥’ ne‘’ o/né™ é"yo’’ga‘. 
body-to-seek- the now will-it-it- 
come (then)= darken. 
when : 
Da’ on’ nia’e’ ~—o'giis”&° =o’n8™ ~=ne’’ho! wa’e’ ne*’ 
So now verily it-it-darkens now there thither-did- the 
(then) (then) a little (then) he-go 
hiksi’’gowa he’ofwe‘ t‘hat‘hofiwayéfidik’hwi’ ne‘’ ho‘swa’é's, 
he (an. )-child- there where there-he his-canoe to-lie uses it the he-him-hates, 
great (is) 
he’onwe’ mnidnikdii’gwéh he’ @"adi‘se‘’di’. Ga/nio’ ne’’ho‘ 
there where there-he-it-place has where will-he-self-conceal. As soon as there 
selected 
waa’yo" o’né™ waadyo’’dat ‘ne’ne‘’’ waayadof’n? ne’/ho‘ 
there-he-ar- now did-he-self-set- that-the did he-it-hole make there 


rived (then) to work 
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o’ne‘’sigon ne’’ho‘’dji‘ ni’wi’s. De’ aonis‘he’’on’ o/né™ 
it (n.)-sand-in there-just so-it- Not-it-long time-is now 
(=Just right) large-is. (then) 
waadyénno’k’dé", da’ o’/né™ diq’ ne’’ho! waadyis‘hén’ o’ne’‘si- 
did-he-his-task- so now more- there did-he-self-lay it (m.)-sand 
complete (then) over 


gon. Ne‘’ o’né™ wi’o’’giif ne’ho’  hayas‘hé™’s‘hon, ne’’ho‘ 
in. The now did-it-it- there he supine lay just there 
(then) darken 
ost‘hon’s‘hon dewa’’ha’ ne‘’ hisigain’, tgayé’i’ na’e‘ ha- 
it-small-just it-projects the his face-hole it (n.) cor- verily he- 
=his mouth rect (is) 
dofi’nye’s. Ne’’ho’ wai‘’. ha’nigo®’‘4” ne‘’ o’né™ - &"s‘ha’yo” 
breathes. There of course his-mind-js-on the now then will-again-he- 
arrive 
ne’ ho‘swa’é"s, ne’ S‘hagowé’not‘hi’. 
the he-him-hates, the Sagowenota. 
O’yo’nis‘he’t ne’’ho’  hayas‘7hé” ~~ ne’’/ho‘ =h&’nigo®‘4™ ~~ ne*’ 
Did-it-delay-long there he-supine lay there his-mind-is-on the 
o’né™ és‘ha’yo” ne’ ofi’gwe‘ i’yas. Hono™’do” he-ni’yon 
now will-again-he- the human he-it-eats. He-it-knew there-so-it-num- 
(then) arrive being(s) bers-many 


ne’ hot‘hyu’wi_ ne‘’ ~—shono”’’sé"—s gagwe’go" = @"gaiwiiye’i‘. 
the he-it-him told the his-uncle it (n.) entire (is) will-it-matter 
fulfilled be 
Hono™’do™ wai‘’ he-nidyi’dit’go" ne’ne‘’ da’gwisdé” de’ao?- 
He-it-knew of course ther e-so-his-body that-the not-anything not-it- 
; ot-kon (is) him- 
wéndjana’gd’wiis. 
earth-affects. 
Da’ ne’ho‘’s‘hon_ ~—ni’yot —o’yo’nis‘he’t. Ha’ dewi‘sont‘’hé" 
So thus- just so it is did-it (n.)-remain. Just-it (n.)-night-middle 
(then) (there) (endure). 
o/né™ o’ga/at, o/né™ non’ tho’hai dé%dwéidd’dé” o/né" 
now did-it-it- now perhaps nearly will-it-day-project now 
(then) pass . (then) (protrude) (then) 
dyéfgwi‘’s‘hon hot‘hon’de’ ne‘’ haksi’’gowa tchihoga’éi’yo” 
suddenly-just he-it-hears the he (an. )-child- while-he-it-was- 
great (is) watching 
he’-gany6’dae’ o’né™ = dayodi’s’da’die’  adi’gwa’ na®’’ot ne’’ho‘ 
where-it (n. )-lake now hither-it (n.)-noise- unknown — such-kind- there 
(then) arising-comes of thing 


odogé"’di* he‘’ gawé’not. 
itself-steers where it (n.)-island- 
directly floats. 


Di’aonis‘hé”’of’ o’né™  hot‘hon’de’ ~—dayonadi’sda’die’ _ne‘’ 
Not-it-lasts-long now (then) he-it-hears hither-they (n. )-their-noise- the 
arising come 


hofigak’ odigaweof’die’ ne‘’ gia‘hof’w&’ ne’ne‘’ howé’/nodé" 


wild geese they (z.)-paddling the it (n.)-canoe that-the he-him-island- 
come put on 
ne’ hiksé’’2owa, ne’’kho‘ hot‘hofi’de’ ne‘’ dji’yi‘ onadi’s’da’, 
the he (an.) child- that-and he-it-hears the dog(s) their (z.)-self 
great (is), noise 
as’ igéfi’ odiga’y@°s awadis”‘hé’ hi’gwis’dé™, ne’’ diiui‘’wit’ 
very it-is they (z.)-keenly- should-they- whatsoever thing, that there-it (n.) 
willing (are) it- pursue reason (is) 
ne’ ne’ ne’ho’ wa’diks gawé’ni’ge‘ ne‘’ on’gwe' o’/wa’; 
the that there they (z.)- it (n.)-island-on the human it (n.)-meat; 
it-eat being flesh; 
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gayéfide’i he’ nihayéfno’’dé"* ne‘’ ne’’ ho‘s‘hené”’s‘ho”’ ne‘” 
it (z.)-it-knows where such-his-manner-of- the that his (an.)-slaves-several the 
doing-kind of (is) 


on’gwe‘ i’yas. . 
human he-it- 
being eats. 


Di’ ne’ diq’ = o’né™ _—_ tei-hot‘ho™diyos’do® hot‘hoi’de’ 
So that more- now as, he his ear(s)-fine- he-it-hears 
(then) over (then) while, has made 
dayotka’e‘, o’fé" waa’di’/he’t ne‘’ ne’’ haonwaya’di‘sik’ha’ 
there-it-sound- now did-he-land the that thence-he-his-body-to-seek- 
arose (then) comes 
ne’ hofwa‘swa’é"°s. Da’ o’né™ diq’ hot‘hof’de’ o’né™  ne‘’ 
the he-him-hates. So now more- he-it-hears now the 
(then) (then) over (then) 


S‘hagowé’not‘hi’ wai’éi’, ‘‘Hau’’ o/né™ seswaya’di‘sik’ha‘ ne‘’ 
Sagowenota did-he-it- “Come, now his-you (pl.)-body-to- the 
say, “Go to, (then) seek do go 
hofi’gwe' gawe'’ adi’’gw& nia’nénya’yé”.” Ganio’’ diq’ o’- 
he (an.)-human where (in unknown there-his-bone(s) lie.”’ As soon as more- did 
being (is) what place) over 
hat’gi’- ne’ honis’kwaiyé” ne‘’ dji’yé‘ o/né™ wai’én’, 
he-it- the his-slave(s)-owned the dog(s) now did he-it 
let go then say, 
“Snidja’go", —snidja’ go". Hestui‘’, hestuai‘’, hestua‘’.” (It 
“*Y ou-two-be gan -two- Hence you- hence you- hence you- 
brave, brave. two-go two-go, two-go.”’ 


is usual to confine the use of this last command only to dogs; it sig- 
nifies ‘go ye, go ye, hence.’—Kd.) 


Dai’ ne’ diq’ ne’ dji’yaé‘ o’né* o’ wéiinéfini’yo‘swa’én’ 
So that more- the dog(s) now (then) did-they (z.)-take scents 
(then) over 
he’onwe' hodyana”ho” ne‘’ haks&’’gowa o’né™ diq’ wao‘’sé’ 
there where he-his-tracks-has traced the he (an.)-child- now more- did-they- au 
great (is) (then) over pursue 
he’ofiwe‘ hodak’he‘so™” ne‘’ haks&’’gowa. Da’ ne’’ diq’ ne‘’ 
where there hesonning: -went to the he (an.)-child- So that more- the 
r great (is). (then) over 
haksé’’gowai  hot‘hon’de’ ne’ S‘hagowé’not‘hai’ waas’nye’t 
he (an.)-child- he-it-hears the Sagowenota did-he-it-speak 
great (is) ; 
wai’én’, ““Hon’gak, ages‘he’né"s‘ho” o’né™ swadekhwi‘sik’hii‘.’’ 
did-he-it- “Wild geeese, my-servants-several now you-own-food-to-seek-do go.” 
say (then) 
Ne’ hiksi’’gowa hot‘hofde‘tci‘hwé® ne‘’ ni™’ot ha’do™ ne‘’ 
The he (an.)-child- he-it-hears-distinctly the kind of he-it-says the 
great (is) thing 
hagé™’dji. O’dwadi’dé” o’né™ ne’ hon’gak. 
he-(an.) ancient Did-they (z.)-fly now the wild geese. 
one (is). away (then) 
Da’ ne’ diq’ o’né™* ne’ S‘hagowe’not‘hi’ he’ waa- 
So (then) that more- now (then) the Sagowenota where thither 
over 
dak’he’ he’ofiwe‘ heyoné’nofi ne‘’ ho‘s‘hené™s‘ho™ —ne‘’ 
he-running there where hence-they (z.)-have the his (an.)-slave(s)-several the 
went gone 


dji’yi‘. Da’ tchihadak’he’ dyéigwa‘’s‘hon hot‘hofide’  we’é 
dog(s). Sothen as he-running-went  suddenly-just, all at once, he-it-hears far away 
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tka’ni, ‘Wau‘’, wau‘’, wau‘’,” dyo’dof. Agwas’ doskéi’i‘ 


there-it “Wau”, wau", wau'’,’”’ _ there-it-it-sounds. Very nearby, close 
(z.)-barks at hand 


niyaadak’he’ o’né™% hot‘hof’de’ ne‘ sgat’ ne’ dji’ya‘ 
thither-he-running- now (then) he-it-hears the one-it (z.)is the dog 
goes 


o’dwi‘sént’‘ho, “Kwén’, kwéi'’, kwéii'’,”  0’’gé”. ~Ne’’ho! 
did-it (z.)-ery out, “Kwetn", kwén'’ kwéii'’,”” did-it-say. There 
waadak’he’, ne’’ho‘ waa’yo™ dyéfigwi‘’s‘hofii waa’gé™ ne’’ho‘ 


hence-he-running- there there-did-he- suddenly- just (surprised) did-he-it-see there 
goes, arrive 


gayis’‘he”, ne’ hodji’yi’ ne’’kho‘ ne‘’ ne’’ho‘ heyo’’sé"’o" 
it (z.)-supine-lay the his-dog that and the there there-it Gr) alien 
as 


ne’ gi/’no” he’ gisa’gain. Da’ ne’ diq’ ne S‘hagowé- 
the it (m.)-arrow where it (z.)-mouth-in. So that more- the Sago- 
(then) over 


moth’ o/né™ woo’nigo™ea’‘hé" ne’’kho! wai’éh’, “ Awéfidon’- 


wenota now (then) aS nis rain Nees that-and did-he-it-say, ‘It is-discour- 
rouble 


nyi’t na’e‘,”’ o’né™ wai‘’ woo‘’do™s ne’ honaskwano"s’de‘k 


aging verily,” (then) ofcourse  did-he-it-lose the he-it-(z.) servant-cherished 
en 


ne’ dji’ya‘. 
the dog. 

Da’ ne’ diq’ na’gi® ne hon’gwe’ o’né™ waias’nye’t 
So then that moreover this (it) is the he (an.)-human now (then) did-he-it-speak 


”7 (ta 


being (is) 
wai’éh’, ‘“Agwas’, 6f’’ nofi’ hodya’dat’ko™.” 
did-he-it-say, “Very, T-it-think it his body is otkon.’’ 


seems 
Da'djia’s‘hoi o’né™ @’e’ hot‘hon’de’ we’é tga’ni‘, “Wau, 


Not long after-just mow (then) again he-it-hears far away there-it (z.)- soWau‘’, 
is barking, 
wau’, wau‘’,” dyo’don, da’ o’né™ na’e‘ ne’’ho’ waadak’he’ 
wau", wau"’,’? there-it-it- so now verily there did-he-running go 
sounds (then) (then) 


he’gwa. Agwas’ o/né™ doskéfi’é‘ niyaadaik’he’ o’né% 4’e’ 
towards Very (just) mow (then) itisnear, nearby, thither-he-running now again, once 


goes (then) more 

na’e‘ hot‘hon’de’ o’dwia‘séit’‘ho’ ne’ dji’ya*, “Kwén’, 

verily he-it-hears did-it (z.)-ery out the dog, “Kwon, 
kwén’, kwén‘’,”’ 0’’g8™. 
kweh’, kwén'’,”? did-it-say. 

Ne’ o/né™ ne’’ho’ waa’yo” o’né™ &’e’ waatka’t‘ho’ ne‘’ 

The now (then) there did-he-arrive now again, did-he-it-look at the 


(then) once more, 


skat’ ne’ dji’yéi‘ ne’’ho‘ gayias’hé™, ne’’ho-kho‘ 4/e’ 


one-it-is the dog there it (z.)-supine lay, there and again, once, 
more 
ga‘sa’gain gi’’not, ne’’ diiui‘’wa’ ne’’ho‘ heyo’sé™‘’do® _ne‘’ 
it(s)-mouth in it (n.)-arrow that there-it(n.)- there there-it-has dropped the 
protruded from reason (is) 


dekni/hido™’t ne’’ ne’ gayi’dofini gayi’’di’. Da’ ne’ diq’ 
two=in order (second) that the it (m.)-mannikin it(n.)-doll, body. So that more 
over 
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ne’ hagé"’djl o’né™ a’e’ waas’nye’t wai’éi’, “O, awéndod- 
the he (an.) ancient now again, did-he-it-speak did-he-it-say, ‘‘Oh, _ it-is-discour- 


one (is) (then) once more 
nya’t, awéndon/nyi’t na’e‘. Agwas’ @f’’ non’ hodya’dat- 
aging, it-is-discouraging verily. Very Title seems his (an.)-body- 


oy 


‘ko” na’e‘. 
otkon (is) verily.’’ 


Tehi-hot’‘ha’ o’né™* a’e hot‘hon’de’ ho’gwa tka’ni‘ ne’ 


While-he-it-is- now again, he-it-hears aside, yon- there-it-is- the 
uttering (then) once more der away barking 
se/adort ne’ dji’ya‘, “Wau'’, wau‘’, wau'’,” dyo’don. 
three-In order, the dog, “Wau, wau"’, wau'’,’” there-it- 
(third) sounds, 
O’né™ ne’ hiaeé?’dji‘ ne’’ho‘ waadak’he’. Agwas’ 4/e’ 
Now the he (an.)-an- there did-he-running Very again, 
(then) A cient one go. once more, 
o/né™  doskén’&’ niyaadak’he’ o’né™ na’e‘  hot‘hon’de’ 
now . nearby close there-thither-he- now verily he-it-hears 
(then) at hand running-goes (then) 
o’dwi‘séit’ho’ ne‘’ dji’ya‘,  “Kwén‘'’, kwén‘’, kwén‘’” 
did-it-ery out the dog, “Kwen", kwéfi’, kwén’’.”’ 
og One na’eS ne’ hagé’dji‘ woo'’dyo™, wai’éi’— 
did-it-say. Now verily the he (an.)-an- did-he-become did-he-it- 
(then) cient one(is) afraid, say 
kho’, “O’né™ na’e’ @sgade’go’’s‘hon, o/né™ sé™’é™ ho’ wis’”A‘t 
and, “Now verily shall-again-I-self-absent now in as much did-it-(them)- 
(then) =just, (then) as use up 
ne’ ne‘’ gyi’di’skwa’’cyonik ne’’ ne‘’ agedjiyé’’s‘ho"’géf’o™. 
that the {-their-bodies-prized-severally that the my-dog(s)several-were, 
Agwas’ na’e’ hodya’datko"’’s‘hon.” 
Very verily his own-body-ot kon (is)—just.”’ 
He’ofiwe' ha’donsaé™’dat he’ofwe’ tga‘hoiwa’yé™. 
There thence again he-ran there there-it (n.)-canoe-lies. 
where (he ran homeward) where 
Da’ ne’ diq’ tchi-wat‘ha’wl ne‘’ hiksi’’gowa  t‘hihodye’é™ 
So that more-  while-it (n.)-self-bore the he (an.)-child- just-he-self-kept- 
(tren) over along great (is) still 
ha’nigo®’hi’-kho‘, ganio’’ we’é hé’s’ ne’ hagé’djl go’’ge‘ 
his-mind-was on (it), and, just as far he-goes- the he (an.)-an- quickly 
soon as away to and fro cient one (is) 
waade’no™da‘’go’ ne’ o’ne‘’sigofi * ne’’hof ganyadak’di’ 
did-he-self-unbury the it (n.)-sand-in there it (n.)-lake-beside 
he‘hawé/non, o’t‘ha‘dja’é"-kho‘ ne‘’—s ga‘hon’wit’ ~—o‘nega’’ge‘ 
thither-he-went, did-he-it-shove-and the it (n.)-canoe it (m.)-water-on 
oe’ ‘he’t, o’t‘ho’et wail’ én’, “Ga/o’ nonda’swet 
it (n.)-stood, did-he-call did-he-it- “Hither thence-do-you- 
stopped, aloud say, come 
ages‘heno™’s‘ho” ne‘’ hoii’gak. 
my-servants-several the wild geese. 
One" ne’  hon’gak — onadi’s’da’ “daun‘’”’ dyo’don, 
Now the wild geese they (z.)-noise- “tauf'’”? there-it- 
(then) raised sounded, 
gagwe’go" o’wadi’yo™  gahofiwak’di’ — o’wadya’daniyon’dé”’. 
it (n.)-entire — did-they (z.)- it (n.)-canoe-beside did-they-own-body-attach. 


arrive 


. 
; 
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ne‘ v 
the 
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Da’ 
So 
(then) 


“Ne’’ho‘ 


“«There 


kho*’ 
and 
Dav 


So 
(then) 


waas’nye’'t o’né™ 


did-he-it-speak now 
(then) 


0/do™. 


it (n.)-kept 
saying. 


o’/ne™ 


now 
(then) 


hat‘hoiwayéndak’hwa’ 
he-his-canoe-to-lie-uses (it) 


hiksé’’gowa 
he (an.)-child- 
great (is) 


na’e‘ hé®djiswadd’gé"t 


verily hence-will-again-you- 
direct (yourselves) 


dyongwi‘dén’dyon.”’ 
thence-we-you-have-started.”” 


ne hon’gak 
the wild geese 


ao 
o 
ganio 
as soon 
as 


ne‘ y 


the 


ne 
that 


eA “vs 


diq’ 
more- 
over 
_o’wadi’gawe’ 
did-they (z.)-paddle 


i 
, 


su 
su,” 


wo 
) 


su 
su’, 


Ne‘ 


The Sagowenota 


waa’ ger’ 
did-he-it-see 


ganyadae’’ge* 


wi o‘déndyonan die’ D 
it (n.)-lake-on 


thither-it-moving-went along 
ne’’ 
that 


hiksa’-gowa, daonoo‘don’die 


he (an. )-child- 
great (is) 
hagé®’dji’ waas’nyet 
he (an.)-an- did-he-it-speak 
cient one (is) 


Sko™nonk’he’ 


Again-I-thee-to- 
bring-come 


daogit’yé" 
not-he-consents 


came along, 
wal’én’, 
did-he-it- 
say, 
O/ne 


Now 
(then) 


Da’ 
So 
(then) 
dyéigwi‘’s‘hof daiis’nye’t wai’én, 
suddenly-just (all at thence-he-it- did-he-it- 

once) spoke say, 
he-ni/yon 


as many-it is 
as (much) 


ni’gé”’.”” 
so-it-is.”’ 


ahat‘hon’dat. 


should-he-it-listen to. now 


(then) 


i’swas’ 
you-it-eat 


O/ne™ 
Now 
(then) 


o’wa’ , 
it (n.)- 
meat 

6” 


deswadawén’nye-kho 
you travel-and.” 


o’ wénnondon‘ha’é™ 
. did-they-rejoice 


hist’, hai’, 
hist’, hai’, 


hai’, 
hai’, 


hai’,’” 0 


hai’,” 


hai’, 
hai’, 
i wa‘dis. 
they (z)- 
it-eat. 
diq’ 
more- 
over 


o’wa’’ 
it (n.)- 
meat 
ne 
that 


ne 
the 


Da’ 


So 
(then) 


uf ne‘ 


the 


waade’no™ ‘dii‘ 
did-he-self-put-aboard 


o‘snoii’die’, 
it-swiftly-went 


S‘hagowé’not‘hi’ 
D 


ne’’ho 


thence-he-it-controlling 


“Dondasa‘’get 


“Thence do-thou- 
turn back 


one" 


wi’onno"’es’‘ha’- 
did-they have joy-and. 


did-it-say. 


S‘thagowé’not‘ha’ 
Sogowenota 


735 


we db ka) 


wai’én’, 


did-he-it- 
say, 


o/né™ 
now 
(then) 
diswa‘dén’dyon 
thence-you-have- 
departed 


he’onwe‘ 
there where 


ns “oG 


kind-of- 
thing 


su 
sur’, 


onat‘hon’de’ 
they (z.)-it-hear 


“ tte 
Sua 
eSaets 


ne 
the 


suit’ ira 
’ 


su’, 


pI 


along 


he’onwe‘ 
there where 


waa’yo™ 
did-he-arrive, 
reach, 


et‘hon’wit’ 
it (n.)‘canoe 


ha’no™di’die’ 
he being aboard 
went along 


o’t‘hd’et 
did-he- 
shout 


dedyada*non ‘de’. 
both-thou-I-brothers-are. 


ny I/no® 


far 
away 
ne‘ / 

the 


ne 
the 


‘ 


thereon 
o’/né"™ ee 
now 
(then) 


ne 
the 


) 
? 


us ton’/an 


not-at all, 


ne 
the 


hiksa’’gowa 

he (n.)-child-great 
(is) 

ne‘ y 

the 


diq’ 
more- 
over 

‘ ‘O nent 
“Now 
(then) 


haksa’’g6wa 
he (an.)-child-great 
(is) 


na’e‘ 
verily 


o gwa’non 


did-I-you-it- 
give to eat 


swé?’’dyo”’ 
you-abide 


Sra eS 
ganyodi’gon 
it (n.)-lake-in 


ne‘’ 


then 


kho‘. 


wéennéndyit’ dat’ko?’s 
they (z.)-whose bodies (are)- 
otkon 
as btstnk 
“Hist. 4. 
Ne’’ho‘ 


There 
(Thus) 


hist’‘ 
hist’, 


hist’, 
hist’, 
niyodi’s’da’ 


so they (z.)-much 
noise mado 


I/yAn” 
go 
Pen 


dofisahd’et, 


again-did-he- 
shout 


one 
now then 
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wai’én’, “H06’, dagi’dén‘ dedyadénnon’de’. Dondasi‘’get.”’ 


did-he-it- “HO’, thou-me-do- both-thou-I-brothers (are). Thence-do-thou-turn 
say, have picy on back.”” 
O’né™ ne’ hiksi’’gowa daas’nye’t wai’én’, “Nis’ di’a’o™ 
Now the he (n.)-child-great thence-he-it- did-he-it- The- not-able 
(then) (is) spoke say,’’ thou 


aisiga’yo™  dondasi‘’get.’’ 
did-you-consent thence-then-wouldst- 
turn-back,’’ 


Da’ ne’ S‘hagowé’not‘ha’ dondaas’nye’t wai’éi’ 4’e’. 


So the Sagowenota thence again-did-he- did-he-it- again, 
(then) it-speak. say once 
more 
“Hee de’? ~ne‘’ S‘hagowé’/not‘hi’. Ge‘hi’s‘hé’-s‘hon  ni’’a*. 
“Not at all not-I the Sagowenota. I-servant-just (am) ee 
only. 
The’’dyo” na’e‘ ne’ S‘hagowe’not‘hi’.”’ 
There-he-abides verily the Sagowenota.’’ 
Da’ ne’ diq’ ne’ hiks&i’’gowa té”’é2  de’ot‘honda’to® 
So that more- the he (an.)-child- not (it is) not-did-he-it-obey 
(then) over great (is) 
ne’ ni™’ot wooddotesyo™’kwé” ne’ hoswa’és. Wias’nye’t 
the aes of did-he-him-it-pray for the he-him-hates. Did-he-it-speak 
thing : 
woo’wi’ ne’ hof’gak wai’éi’, ‘“Ne’’ho‘ heseswado’gét he‘’ 
he-it-told the wild geese did-he-it- “There (to thither, (do)-again where 
say, that place) you-go directly 


diswi‘dén’dyon.”’ 
thence-you started away.’ 
Da’ o’né™ ne‘’ haksi’’eowa kho‘’ ne‘’ hos‘he’né"’s‘ho” 

So now the he (an.)-child- and the his-servants-Sseveral 

(then) (then) great (is) 

ne’ — hon’gak yi‘hofinidi’’he’t — o‘hé’on’die’; he’ofiwe‘ 
the wild geese thither-they (z.)-arrived it (n.)-day-becom- there where 

(stopped) ing (was); 

t‘hodino™’sot. Ga’nio’ wao'di”he’t o’né™ wai’éi’, “Ages‘- 

there-their (an.)- As soon as did-they (z.) now did he-it- ““My- 
lodge-stood. stop (then) say, 


heno®’s‘ho” ne‘’ hon’gak o’né swadekhwi‘sik’ha‘.” Da’ 


servants-several the wild geese now you-your-food-to-seek-for 
(then) (do) go.” 


So 
(then) 
oné™ na’e’ o’dwadi’dé” ne hofi’gak, ‘‘daufi‘’,” o’’gé™. 
now(then) verily did-they (z.)-fly the wild geese, “dani, 2” did-it-say 
Da’ ne’’ho‘ o’has’nye’t wai’éi’, ‘“Ogondii’die’ dédi’swe’ 
GC) there did-he-it- did-he-it “At once, right thence-will 
(then) speak say, away, you-come 
ne’ ne’ ga’nio’ ne’ 87/91’,” o/’né—-kho’ waadyéii’t‘ho’ 
that the as soon as that will-I-it now -and did-he-it-draw 
say,”’ (then) 


ne’ gihof’wi’ kho‘’ ne‘’ o/né™% waa‘dén’di’, kho’’ ne 
the it (n.)-canoe and the now (then) did-he-depart, and the 
o/né™ waidawén’ént he’  giio™’gide’. Waadyéigwa’s‘hon 
now did-he-it ascend where it (n.)-bank Suddenly (surprised-just 
(then) (of the shore). he was) 


ne’’ho‘ doskéfi’o™ ne’’ho‘ gano™’sot, ne’’hof na’e‘ hwa’- 
there not-far, there it (n.)-lodge there verily thither 
nearby stood, 


“s 


cs 7 


ha’yo™. 


he-arrived. 
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Da’ ne’ diq’ ne’ o/né™ he’dyon waa’gé” _ne’‘hos 


So that more- the now there-he-it- did-he-it- there 
(then) over (then) entered see 
ye’’dyo” ne‘’ yeksi’’gowa, ne’’ ne’  agon’gwe'. 
She (an.)- the she (an.)-child- that the she (an.) woman 
abode great (is), (is)= (human being). 
(young maid) 
Da’ ne’ diq’ ne’ o/né* waa’yo" he-gano™‘’sot 
So that more- the now did-he-it- there-it (n.) lodge 
(then) over (then) enter stands 
ho’nos’ti’ge‘. Da’ o/né™ nia’e’ ne’ agon’gwe' dondaye’di’t 
his (an.)-bare-skin-in so now verily the she (an.)-woman thence-did-she- 
(then) (then) (human being) (is) arise 
~ = x == ml ~ spo) = vn? 
waonwaye’na’ ne’ hiksi’’gowa, ‘“Enséndé™st“he’t,” wii’a’gé”, 
did-she-him-embrace the he (an.)-child- ‘Shalt-thou-to-be-pitied- did-she-it-say 
(seize) great (is), become,”’ 
“T’’ ni’gé” gon’’gén’. 
oy so-it-is I-thy-elder 


sister (am). 


“Ne’ wai’ nén’ Is’8° yano’’sé® ne’  Okte’ofido”.” 


“That it certain this thou he-thy-uncle the Okteondon,”’ 
(is) (one) only (is) 
“Ne’’ ne‘“’ho‘,” wai’8” ne’  hiksi’’gowa. Dayes’nye’t 
That indeed,”’ did-he-it the he (an.)-child- Thence-she-re- 
(one is) say great (is). plied (spoke) 
wi’a’gé™, “T’’-kho‘ hakno’’sé® ne‘’ Okte’ofido”. Da’ ne’’ 
did-she-it-say, “T-and he-my-uncle the Okteondon. So that 
(is) (then) 
gaion’ni‘ dedyadéninon’de’. O’né™ 6’né™tei ne’ IT’ de- 
it-matter-makes both-thou-I-brother- Now long while ago the I thence 
(=it is the cause) sister (are). (then) (now the main) 
t‘hongya’da‘’ewé" he’ofiwe’ dyofigwa’no™sot. 
one-my-body-has-taken there there-our-lodge-stands. 
(=kidnapped me) where - 
O’né™ diq’ na’e‘ sa‘sa’cyon’ni‘ ne’’ho’ hd’gwa_ hodia‘kani’yont 
Now  more- Verily again-thou-do- there aside, he-it-bundle-attached 
(then) over dress-thyself (yonder) to hang 
ne‘’ sacyonnyis”‘ha’ ne’ o’né™* — s‘hd’yon.” 
the thy-garments, thy the now again-he-returned 
raiment (then) (home).’’ 
SY? Paw c= Poo) , it t / 
Da oneé™ — sa‘a‘cyon’ni gagwe’go", o’né" gagwe’go" 
So now again-he-self- it (n.)-entire (is), now it (n.)-entire (is) 
(then) (then) dressed (then) 
saaidya’’diwit. O’né™* dayes’nye’t wi’a’gé”, “Nada  nia/’e‘ 
again-he-self-body- Now thence-she-spoke did-she-it- “Here so verily 
enclosed (dressed). (then) say, then 


si/én/ni’ = gii’no®’’-kho‘.” 
thy-bow (itis) it (n.)-arrow-and.”’ 
Da’ ne’ diq’ na’e‘ ne’ hiaksi’’g6wai o’né saaye’na’ 


So that more- verily the he (an.)-child- now again-he-it (n.) 
(then) over great (is) (then) received 
ne’ ha/o"ha” hod’wé" he’niyohi deo’nyu‘’syo™’. 
the he-self he-it-owns as-many-it- one-his-hands-has 
numbers taken from, 
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Da’ ne’ diq’ ne’ yeksi'’gowa o/né™ wi’es’nye’t wa’a’- 
So that more- the she (an.)-child- now did-she-it- did-she- | 
(then) over great (is) (then) speak A 
ger,“ Da’. o/né™ = na’eé = h@*djidy&‘dén’di’ = nik’hu‘. Da’ 
it-say, "So now verily hence-will-again-thou-I- here. So 
(then) (then) depart-(=start-for home) (then 
oné* diq’ k&’sno”  @gyéi’’ he’ofwe‘ o0a’de’ ne’’ho‘ 
now more- it (n.)-bark will Lit lay there where it (n.)-path there 
(then) over (rough b.) appears 
gaits’ héa’dé@*sas‘hén’di’t ne’’ na’e‘  diiui‘’wi’ he‘’ @%sa- 
usually just-shalt-thy-steps rest that verily there-it i: where _ wilt-thy- 
son (is 
dyania‘’se‘t. eit te 
track-conceal. 
Da’ ne’’ho’ wai‘’ né"yo’défon’die’ he-niyo’we’ ne’  tka- 
So there of course so-will-it (n.) way-be- there-so-it the there, 
(then) going distant is 
honwa’yé™’. O’diqni’e’ ne‘’ho‘ ne‘’ dyéfi’gwi‘ gia’o’ é&s‘hon- 
it (m.)-canoe lies. Thou-I-die indeed, that ifit be hither will-again- 
in fact, (this side) 
gi/i’t ne’ deyagya’di‘. Dyawiit’’o™  kasno’ge‘  hia’dé"sas- 
he us the both-we-two- successively it (n.)-bark-on just shalt thy 
overtake together abide 
A (my husband), 
‘hén’da’t he’-niyowe’ oadi’die’ ne‘’ tkahofiwa’yé*’.”’ 
steps rest there-so-it- it (n.)-path the there-it-(m.)-canoe-lies. 
distant (is) appears along 
Da’ ne’ diq’ ne’ho’ wanifdio’’dat ne’’ho! wanii‘o’k’dé” 
So that more- there did-they carry-out there did-they-two fulfill 
(then) over the matter 
he’niyon ~—go‘snye’’o™ _—ne‘’ agon’gwe‘ ne’ —diiui‘’ wii’ 
as-sO many it she-it-attended to the she (an.)-human that there-it (n.) rea 
numbers being (woman) son (is) 
&hadyani’se‘t ne’ ago’géh’’s‘hii’. 
will-he-his-tracks conceal the her-younger-brother. 
Di’ o’né™ na’e’ ka’sno"’’ge‘ hos‘héfida’on’die’ —he-niyo’we’ 
So now verily it (n.)-rough- his-footsteps-fall-suc- as-so it-distant is 
(then) (then) bark-on cessively 
tkahoiwa’yé’. Ganio’’ ne’’ho‘ wani’yo” o’né™ ne’  hak- 
there it (.)-canoe- Just as there did-they-two- now the he (an.)- 
lies. soon as arrive (then) 
si’’g0wa  o’t‘ho’et, waas’nye’t, wai’é™, ‘“Hon’gak,  ages‘he- 
child great did-he-call did-he-it-speak, did-he-it- “Wild geese, my-ser- o 
(is) out, say, 
né”’’s‘ho”  ga’o’  nonda’swe‘.” Da’ ne’ diq’ ganio’’ 
vants-several this-way, thence again So that more- just as 
hither, you come.”’ (then) over soon as 
sawadi’yo” o/né™ 4a/e’  saas’nye’t ne‘’ hiksi’’gowa wai’é”, 
again-did-they now again, again-he- the he (an. )-child- did-he-it- 
(z.)-return (then) once more spoke great (is) say, 
“Ne’’ho! hé"djiswad6d’eé"t he’onwe' degyéidis’gwi’.” 
“There hence-will-you-go-direetly there where I-it-to bet-use.” 
O’né™ na’e‘ wayade’no™’di ne’’ ne‘’ yide’’gén’. Da’ 
Now verily did-they two get that the they-two-elder-sister- So 
(then) aboard younger-brother. (then) 
o/né™ ne’ hofi’gak .o’wadi’gawe’, ‘Su‘’, su‘’, su’, su‘’,” | 
now the wild geese did-they (z.)-pad- Sst. su’, su’, Blas 
(then) dle (-it), 
- 
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o’’gé™' ne’ o‘ne’gi’, wadi‘hohyon’die’ agwas’ °osnd’we’. 


did-it- the it (n.)-water, they (2z.)-canoe-pro- very it (n.)-swilt- 
say pelling-go (is). 
Da’ ne’ diq’ ne’ haksi’’gowa waa‘sa’wé” waadéino’dé” 
So that more- the he-(an. )-child- did-he-it-begin did-he-his-song- 
(then) over | great (is) utter 
ne’ ne’ woowatkwe’ni’ ne‘’ hoswa’és, wai’é™’, ‘“O/né™, 
that the did-he-him-overcome the he-him-hates, did-he-it- “Now, 
say, (then) 
one one gi’ ne’ saga‘dén’di’.” 
now now T-it- that again-I-start 
(then) (then) believe homeward.” 
Da’aonis‘he’’ot’ o’né™ sias’nye’t wai/é’,  ‘‘Hon’gak, 
Not-it-lasted (Not-it now again-he-it- did-he-it-say, “Wild geese, 
was long time) (then) spoke 
ages‘hené®’’s‘ho™, djidja’go", djidja’go", djidja’go®.” 
my-servants-seyeral, be ye brave, be ye brave be ye brave.” 
Ter’e: de’i’no® niyo’we’ nihofni‘défidyofi’die’ o’né™ ne‘’ 
Not (it is) not-far so it-distant so-they-departing-go- now the 
away (is) along (then) 
deiyas“hé ne’’ ne‘’ gahofwa’gon  dei’nont wainina™’dog ne’ 
two-they (an.)- that the it (n.) canoe-in two-they con- did-they-it- that 
persons are tained (are) notice 
ne’ ne”’ho’ gat’ ne’ ga‘hof’wi’. Dyéfigwa’s‘hoi a’yéi’ 
the there it-stands the it (n.)-canoe. Suddenly, just- would one 
All at once-just think 
gadogén’s‘hof di’a’on‘ ofisawa‘dén’di’ ne‘’ gahoi’wa’ odi’gawe‘ 
it (n.)-one-just not-it-able should it start the it (n.)-canoe they (z.)-paddle 
place (is) again =are paddling 
ne’ hongak <na’e’, ‘“Su‘’, su‘’, su’... su’’,2..0’don. 
the wild geese verily, <eSusy su, su, Suse it (n.)-says. 
Da’ o/né™ wiloftka‘’t‘ho’ ne‘’ eksi’’gowa ne‘’ ye's‘hon’ne‘ 
So now did-she-look the she (an.)-child- the her (n.)-back-at 
(then) (then) great (is) 
dyéfigwa‘’si, ne’’ho‘ ga’nyot ne’’ ne‘’ gani‘’son, gi‘sto”’s’‘ha’ 
surprised, lo, there one-it (n.)-at- that the one-it-has it-(n.)-fish-hook 
tached, (it is) attached, 
ne’’ho‘ gisto”’’cyot gahofiwa’’ge‘. Dyéfigwi‘’s‘hon wa’ontka‘’t‘ho’ 
there one-it-fish-hook it (m.)-canoe-on. Suddenly-just did-she-look 
has attached 
si’gwa t‘hanyu‘’cyut — ne’’kho‘ nit‘hoyé’é*  kho‘’ _ne“’ 
lo, yonder there-he (an.)-sits- that-and so-there-he-it- and the 
erect posed (is) 
t‘hodyéitwé" adie’ ne‘’ gahon’wi’. 
hence he-it-drawing the it (m.)-canoe. 
along (is) 
Da’ ne’ dig’ ne’ eksi’’gowa donda’yek  ka’’skwa’ 
So that more- the she (an.)-child there-she (an.)-it- it (n.)-stone 
(then) over great (is) took up 
a’skwe'’si? ne’’ho‘ kho‘’ wi’e’yé"t he’ofiwe‘  giasto"’’cyot 
t (n.)-hatchet there and did-she-it- there it (n.)-hook (is) 
strike where attached 
agwas’ niyosno’we’ hon’we' wi’o’di’ ne‘’ gahon’wi’ ne’ 
very, just so-it (n.)-swift is yonder, far did-it-it- the it (n.)-canoe that 
as, away cast 
diiui’wi’ odi’gawe‘ ne‘’ hon’gak. 
there-it (n.)- they (z.)-paddle the wild geese. 


reason (is) =are paddling 
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O’né ne’  hiksi’’gowa daas’nye’t wai’é”’, ‘‘Ages‘- 


Now the he (an.)-child- thence-he-it- did-he-it- “My- 
(then) great (is) spoke say, 
hené”’’s‘ho”, hau’’ o’né™ dijidja’go", djidja’go", djidja’go".” 
servants-several, come, now be ye brave, be ye brave, be ye brave.” 
go to, (then) P 
Ne’’s‘hon ha’do™. 
That-just he-it-kept 
Saying. 
Agwas’ da’dji’é‘ o’né™ a/’e’ wanigi’éfi’yon’ ne’’ ne’ 
Very not-long time now again, did-they-t wo-it- that the 
(soon) (then) once watch (examine) 
more, ; 
o’né™* @’e’ saiwa‘’get ne’ gahofi’wi’, odi’gawe‘ na’e‘ ne‘’ 
now again, again-it-went- the it (n.)-canoe, they (z.)-paddled verily the 
(then) once more, back ward =are paddling 
hon’gak. O/né™ na’e’ ne‘’ eksi’’go0wa wi’ontkat’‘ho’ ne’’ho‘ 
wild geese. Now verily the she (an.)-child- did-she-look (=see) there 
(then) great (is) 
hofi’we‘ t‘hiyas’hé” ne‘’ deya’di ne’’ho’ t‘hayoskwé"‘’da’, 
yonder, there-he-lies the two-they-are there there-he (an.)-prone lies, 
far away (=lies supine) one (=her husband) 
kho’ ne‘’  t‘hihnegi’‘hi’ = agwas’ a’yéfi’ o/né  t*ho’has 
and the thence-he (an.)-water- very would- now nearly 
drinks (is drinking) one-think (then) (almost) 
éo"s”iG ne’ obhne’gi’ he-ganyo’dae’. 
will-he-it- the it (n.)-water there-it (n.)-lake- 
consume all stands out. 
Da’ ne’ diq’ agwas’ osno’we’ ne’’ho‘ wi’owenofi’ofdie’ 
So that more- very it (n.)-rapid there thither it (n.)-goes 
(then) over (is) along 
ne‘’ gahof’wi’ he’ofiwe‘ nit‘hosgi’’wé™; agwas’ hi‘sd’winén 
the it (n.)-canoe there so-there-his-mouth- very his (an.)-mouth- 
where holds open; large (is) 
kho’ ne‘’ hatkwisdis’déf’ ne’’ ne‘’ hanekdjé"’do’winéi ne’ 
and the his-stomach-enor- that the his (an.)-paunch large (is) that 
mous (is) 
ne’ = diiui‘’wit’ ~—s weso’’dji‘ ho’wadi’yo” ne‘’  ohne’ginos, 
the there-it-reason much-too thither-they (z.)- the it (n.)-water, 
(is) it-entered 
ga’/iowi‘ he’t’gé™ = t‘hay’da’de’, ho‘di’’o™  nia’e‘ ne’ 
quite, high up there-his-body-ex- he-self-has verily the 
marked, tends, filled 
ohne’ginos. 


it (n.)-water. 


O’né™ nén’sthon det‘hoseii’’wé", ne’’ho’ dehni-ga’we’ ne‘’ 
D , 


Now near-just fly there-he-mouth-holds there they (2)-paddle, the 
(then) open, are paddling 
gahon’wi’ odi’gawe‘ na’e‘ ne‘’ hofi’gak heniyogwe’nyofi. 
it (n.)-canoe they (z.)-paddle verily the ° wild geese as-so much it is able 
(=are paddling) (just as much as they areable) 
Ganio’’ o/né™ doskéii’o™ nit‘hayas“hé” ne’ S‘hagowée’not‘hi’, 
Just as now near (it is) as there-he-supine- the Sagowenota, 
soon as (then) lies 
da’ o’né™* ne’ hiksi’’gowa o’t‘hayo™gwiigi’dat ne’ ne‘ 
so now the he (an.)-child- did-he-it-bend (=bend the bow) _ that the 


then (then) great (is) 


a4 
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hoéf’no”, kho‘’ ne‘’ o’né™ ne’’ho‘ waade’’syofni’ he’ofwe‘ 


it (n.)-bow, end the now there did-he-self-to-aim- there 
(then) make where 
t‘hatkwis’dayé’, agwas’ na’e‘ haya’dd’wanén. 
there-his-paunch-lies, very verily his-body-great (is). 
Da’ ne’’ho’ waa’’yak agwas’ oyéii’det otkai’’ni, ‘bu‘’’, 
So there did-he-it-shoot very it(n.)-notable it (n.)-loud Oo oy tterh 
(then) (is) 
o’’gé". Agwas’ ohne’ganos osno’we’ dondagayi’gé"’t. 
did-it-say. Very it (n.)-water it (n.)-rapid thence-did-it-come 
(is) forth. 


Da’ ne’ diq’ ne’ gahofi’wi’ we’é™ o’né™  ho’’we’. 


So that more- the it (n.)-canoe far away, now thither-did- 
then over yonder, (then) it-go. 
Da’ o/né™* wao’sai’yé™ o’né™ hagoe’djofi’nyo® ne‘’ hon’- 
So now did-he-make now he-(them) urged-on- the wild 
(then) (then) haste (then) repeatedly 
gak,  ha’do®, “Djidja’go" = djidja’go", = djidja’go" ~—_—ine“’ 
geese, he-it-kept saying, “Be ye brave, be ye brave, be ye brave, the 


ages‘hené?’’s‘ho™’.”” 
my servant (my servants- 
several).’’ 


Di’aonis‘he’’o™ o/né™ _—ne’’ho‘ waadi’yo"’ he’onwe‘ 
Not-it-(n.)-long-time-(was) (then) there did-they (an.)-arrive there where 
en 
det ‘hiié™‘das’gwit’ ne‘’ S‘hagowé’not‘hi’. Ganio’’ ne’’ho‘ 


both there-they (an. masc.) the Sagowenota. As soon as there 
it-to-gamble use. 


waali‘yo” o/né hiks&i’’gowa wai’é”, ‘O’né™ Is’ ne‘’ 


did-they (an.) now he (an.)-child-great did-he-it- “Now You the 
(then) (is) say, (then) 

hon’gak, o/né™ &*djiswadadwéfni’yok. Ne’’ wai‘’ sewano?s- 

wild geese, now (then)  will-again-you-free-continue tobe. That of course one-you-cap 

gweon’gwé? ne’ ne’’ de’tgai‘wayé’’ ne‘’ S‘hagowé’not‘hi’ nii’e‘. 

tive has made the that not-there-it (n.)-matter- the Sagowenota Verily. 


of right (is) 
Da’ o/né™ = diq’ ~—s @*djiswadadwéfini’yok; = =hé”’é™ ~~ nai’e* 


So now more- will-again-you-self-to-control continue; not (it is) verily 
(then) (then) over (=continue to be free); 
de’awe’’o™ ne’ S‘hofigwadyénnu’kdai’’o™,  ne‘’ Hawéfni’yo’, 
not-he-it-in- the He-our-faculties-completed the He, the Disposer, 
tended (=our Creator), 
ne’ ne’ ayes‘heno’gén’onk gyé’. 
that the should-one-slave-to be- some 
- continue (persons). 
Hawe’’o™ séu/ené nai’e* gagwe’go® ne’  gofinon‘’he’ 
He-it-intended in fact verily it (m.) entire (all) the they (z.)-alive (are) 
éwefnondadwéfini’yok ne’’ ne’ ha’deganyo’’dige’. Hé"’’én 
will-they-self-to-control-continue that the as many as Not (it is) 


it (z.) game-animal numbers. 
na’e‘ de’awe’’o™ ayagona™skwayén’di’k gé"s’ ni’gé" ne‘’ 


verily not He-it-designed should-one-it-slave-to- usually this (it is) the 
possess-continue 


ga’nyo’. 
it (2.)-game animal. 
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Da’ o/né diq’ na’e @djiswi‘dén’di’ o’né™. Da’  ne’’ho‘ 


So now more- verily will-again-you-depart now So there 
(then) (then) over (for your homes) (then). (then) 
kho” na’e‘ nis’& n&®yo’défon’die’ kho‘’ ne’ na’e‘ 
-and verily the-you- 80-will-it (n.)-condition- and the verily 
only to-be,-continue, 
heniswaye’hii’. Nis’ ne’’kho‘ ~ gés’_ = né"yo’défofi’die’ ne’ 
as-so-you-it-do- The that-and usually —_so-will-it (n.)-conditon-to-be, the 
habitually. you continue, 
o/né™ =dé"djonwéndjia’k’hotk. 
now will-you-land-cross-successively 
(then) as habit. 
Da’ ne’ gés’ é"yetc‘hi’gé” ne’ o’ya’ héyagon‘he’die’ 
So that usually will-one-you-see the other, there-will-one-alive-to-be, 
(then) (then) different continue 
ne’’ ne’ wéndo™’gwa he‘’ né*yonis’‘he’t é *yowéndji’dek. 
that the at the time-just where Ri SUD) Gor will-it-earth-to-stand, 
to be continue, 
Da’ ne’’ho’. Da’ o’né™ o’gadwéfino’k’dé”. Da’ o’né&™ diq’ 
So there. So now did-I-my-word-end. So now more- 
(then) (then) (then) ; (then) (then) over 


swi‘dén’di‘ é8"swat‘hii’die’-kho‘.””’ Da’ o’né™ na’e‘ o’ wenn 


you-depart will-you-flying-go and.” - So now verily did they (z.) 
(then) (then) 
dén’di’. 
depart. 
Da’ ne’’ diq’ o’né™ &’e’ dondahas’nye’t wai’é™’, ‘O/né™ 
So that more- now again thence-again-he- did-he-it- “Now 
(then) over (then) spoke say, (then) 
diq’ hé"djidya‘déa’d’ aq’dji’l’.”” Wa’agogai’yé™ na’e‘. 
more- hence-will-thou-I- my elder sister.’’ Did-she-it-consent-to verily. 
over depart (homeward) 


O’né™ na’e‘ dayi‘défi’di’. Ne’’ ne‘’ skéfino”’’ofi‘ yat‘hai’ne’. 


Now verily thenc-ethey-two- That the slowly they-two-travel on. 
(then) departed. (=peaceably) 
Wihyénno’het gé"s’ ne’ o’né™ wa’o’’gii’. Wa’ohén’t o/né™ 
Did-they-two-stay usually the now did-it (n.)-night- It-day-became now 
over night (then) become (then) 
wit’o’’gii’, Wa’o’hén’t o’né™ géts’ a’e’ waya‘déi’di.’ 
did it night It day became now usually again did-they-two- 
become. (then) depart. 
Wis’ nojiisahiyé‘’go’. Da’ ne’ diq’ ne‘’ o’né™ sani’yo" 
Five so many again-they-two- 5o that more- the now again they two 
staid over night. over (then) arrived home 


o’né™* daads’nye’t wai’é”, ‘“Aqdji’l’, o’nén’ na’e‘ sedi’yo’. 


now thence-he (an.)- — did-he-it ““My dear elder now verily thou-I-have- 
(then) spoke say, sister, (then) returned home. 
Tere nia‘. ~— de’goftyéfide’1,_-so’’dji‘_ ~ non’ _ tchi-geksa’’A‘ 
Not (it is) the-I-only. not-I-thee-know, because, perhaps while-I-child-small 
(=much-too) (was) 
o/né™ — sa‘dén’dyon. Da’ ne”’kho‘ nis’ — sedino’’sé® _ne‘’ 
now thou-departedst. So that-and the-thou he-our-two- the 
(then) (then) uncle (is) 
Okté’ondo™. ‘ 
Okteondon. 
Da’ ne’ ne’ IT’’ waeyanéfi’hauf’ s‘hi’’ei‘déndi’. Ne’’ho‘ 
So that the I did-I-his-track follow when-I-departed. There 


(then) 


CURTIN, = 
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na’e‘ he’‘hoyoi he’ofiwe‘ tganyodi’de’. Da’ i’wi ne’’ non’ 


verily there-he-ar- there where there-it (7.)-lake- So T-it- that perhaps 
rived exists. (then) think 
ni’e‘ ho’nyo’ hoi’géfi ne‘’ ha‘’sowanén. 
verily he-him- that-one the _ his-mouth-large (is). 
killed (it is) 
Da’ o’né™ diq’ ne’ ne‘’ dédyatnoo"’gwak, I’’ dedya- 
So now more-___ that the shalt-thou-I-self-love-ever, we thou-I- 
(then) (then) over 
dai®’nonde’. Egofinoo"’gwak o/né™  nis’”’A‘ T’’kho‘ é"s- 
brother-sister Shall-I-thee-to-love, now the-thou- T-and shall- 
(are) continue then (only) 
gnoo"’/ewak. 


thou-me-to-love, continue. 

Da’ oné™ diq’ ne’ IT’ &gadowat’‘hi’.” 
So now moreover the I wiill-I-to-hunt-go.”” 
(then) (then) 


Da’ ne’ diq’ o’né"* waadd’wiit; agwas’ hadjino"di’yo; 


So that moreover now did-he-it-hunt; very he-hunter-fine (is); 
(then) (then) 
o’’wa’ ne’’s‘hon _hodi’go®; awenontgide’’s‘hon he’oawe‘ 
it (n.) that-just they-it-continue- it (n.)-pleasant-just there where 
meat to-eat; 
deni’’dyo”. Da’ ne’’ho‘  nigagii’is. 
both-they-two- So there so-it-legend-iong 
abide. (then) (is). 


137. Tue Lecenp or Do&paNrGEN AND HorkWwISDADEGENA 
(TWwo FEATHERS TOGETHER AND THE TORTURED BOY) 


Two male persons lived together in a lodge. The elder was named 
Doidanegen, and the younger, his nephew, was called Hotkwisdade- 
gena. Uncle and nephew lived by hunting, and they two dwelt in 
contentment, for they had meat to eat at all times. They thus spent 
their lives pleasantly. There were no other people dwelling in their 
neighborhood. 

After a long time passed in this kind of life the uncle said to his 
nephew: “ Oh, my nephew! now go yonder to that valley, where you 
must seat yourself and listen very intently for whatever sounds that 
are peculiar which you may hear. I do not know what sounds you 
may hear, but you shall hear something.” So Hotkwisdadegefa set 
out for the valley, which he was not long in reaching. Having 
arrived there, he seated himself and kept very quiet. He remained 
in this attitude for a long time. 

Suddenly and without any warning an owl perched in the hollow 
of a near-by tree hooted Wu, wu, wu, wu-w. The youth quickly 
arose, saying: “ This is perhaps what my uncle means,” and started 
on the run homeward. It was not long before he reached the lodge. 
Then the elder man, Doiidanegen, his uncle, said: ‘“ What did you 
hear? Come, now, tell it.” “ So let it be,” replied Hotkwisdadegefia. 
But the elder said: “ Wait just a moment first. You may commence 
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just as soon as my tobacco begins to burn, for I want to be smoking 
when you relate what you have heard.” So he put tobacco in his 
pipe and lighted it and immediately drew in the smoke. Then he 
exclaimed : “ Now, relate what you have heard.” “AIl that I heard,” 
said the nephew to his uncle, “was the hooting of an owl.” The 
uncle at once laid aside his pipe, and seizing a bark paddle he arose 
quickly, and dipping up a paddleful of hot coals and ashes, poured 
them over his nephew, who was standing not far away. The burn- 
ing coals fell on the youth’s head. As he did this, the uncle said: 
“T do not mean that.” The nephew began to ery because of the hot 
coals on his head, and going to his bunk he sat down, for these two 
persons occupied each his own side of the fireplace. Finally he 
stopped his crying and said: “ Very miserable, indeed, has become 
my state, for now my uncle has begun to mistreat me, and he has 
never done this thing before.” Night came on, and they lay down 
to sleep, the uncle and his nephew. The next morning they arose, 
and when they had eaten their morning meal the uncle again said 
to his nephew: “Come, oh, my nephew! do you again go to listen, 
and you must again sit in yonder valley where you sat yesterday.” 

The nephew soon started, and having arrived at the valley he again 
sat down to listen for mysterious sounds. He listened very atten- 
tively. He was surprised in a short time to hear hard by the place 
where he sat the ery of some being: Tcihis, teikiskiskis. This was a 
ery made by Tcoktcon’khwen. Again the youth arose with a spring 
and ran toward the place where stood the lodge occupied by his 
uncle and himself. On reaching his home the elder man, his uncle, 
said: “ What thing is it you have heard, having just returned home? 
Now, please tell it.” Then his nephew, Hotkwisdadegena, replied, 
“So be it; I shall tell it.” His uncle answered: “ Just a little while, 
first. I will first fill my pipe, and just as soon as the tobacco is 
lighted you may tell me what you have heard.” So he filled his pipe 
with tobacco and lighted it, and when he had taken his pipe into his 
mouth, he said: “ Come, now, tell me what you have heard.” Hot- 
kwisdadegefa answered: “So let it be. All I heard were the sounds 
tcikishiskis, tcthiskiskis, in whispers.” Then Doiidanegefi, the uncle, 
suddenly sprang up, and laying his pipe aside, seized a bark paddle 
and dipped up from the fire burning coals and hot ashes, which he 
poured on the top of his nephew’s head, who was standing near by. 
The nephew began to weep, and the uncle exclaimed: “That is not 
what I meant.” The nephew then went away to his own bunk on his 
side of the fire and there sat down. He stopped his crying and said: 
“Indeed, I am in a miserable state. Poor me! He has now over- 
matched my orenda.” 

Night coming on, they two retired and lay down to sleep for rest. 
In the morning they ate their breakfast. Just as soon as they had 
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finished eating, the uncle said: “Oh, my nephew! go again to 
listen. You must again seat yourself in the valley, and you must 
listen with great attention.” The nephew replied, “ So let it be,” and 
started. Having arrived in the valley where he was accustomed to 
sit, and there seating himself, he listened very attentively for strange 
sounds. Suddenly he heard a woman begin to sing in the distance. 
He understood clearly that it was a woman who was singing, and 
then saying, “I believe this is what he wants me to hear,” he started 
on the run for the lodge very swiftly. Having arrived there, the 
elder man said: “Are you returning after hearing something? Tell 
what you have heard.” The nephew replied: “ Yes.” The uncle said, 
“Come, tell it!” The nephew answered: “So be it; I will tell it”; 
but the uncle said, “ Wait a moment until I fill my pipe, so that I 
will be smoking while you are telling me your story.” Having 
lighted his pipe, he said: “Come, now, you must relate what you 
have heard.” The young man, Hotkwisdadegena, answered: “So let 
it be as you say. The only thing that I heard was a woman singing, 
and in her song she used these words, ‘/7a‘howe, at the home of Doi- 
danegen, hathowe, I am going to seek a young person, a male, 
hahowe.’” ‘Then the nephew ceased talking. It so came to pass that 
this time the uncle did not use a bark paddle to dip up hot ashes and 
burning coals to pour on the head of his nephew. He did not scorch 
him. “It is a fact, indeed, the woman comes naming me as the ob- 
ject of her coming, and that is why she comes saying on the way, 
‘Doiidanegen.’ Verily, as you know, that is my name. So, now, do 
you go thither again to listen again for strange sounds, for she is, 
perhaps, now nearing this place.” 

Then the nephew, Hotkwisdadegena, returned to the valley to listen 
again. He found that the singing was approaching quite near to the 
place where he was listening. Suddenly it stopped, and the voice of 
a woman began to. sing: “ Hathowe, hathowe, hahowe, at the home 
of Doiidanegen, ha‘howe, I go to seek the person of a young man, 
ha‘howe, ha‘howe.” The nephew sprang up, and turning homeward, 
ran back there as swiftly as it was possible for him to run. Arriving 
there he exclaimed: “ Behold, the singing is, indeed, now close at 
hand, just a short distance away.” 

Thereupon the uncle arose and began to clean up the lodge, sweep- 
ing all manner of dirt and filth over to the place where his nephew 
was accustomed to stay. Then the uncle bade the young man sit 
down in that place among the dirt and filth. The entire head of the 
nephew was covered with scabs and sores. On the other hand, the 
old uncle cleaned himself up as well as he could. He spread furs 
and skins about his couch and seat in such wise as to appear to be 
one who is “ downfended,” one who is a noble in the family. He 
carefully washed his feather plumes, which had become smoked and 
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dusty from disuse and from lying around among his belongings. 
When they were nicely cleaned he preened them, and then, taking his 
headgear, he set these feathers, two in number, side by side in the 
front of it. When he had finished this task he put the headgear back 
in the bark case containing his various belongings. In like manner 
he cleaned and furbished up all his raiment and arms and orna- 
ments. 

He had hardly completed his renovations and cleaning of his 
belongings when suddenly they heard a woman sing not far away 
from the lodge. In the song the woman said: “ //a‘howe, ha‘howe, 
hat‘howe, 1 am seeking the body of a young male person, ha‘howe, 
hathowe. It is He-who-listens, He-who-listens, ha‘howe, ha‘howe.” 
Then the uncle said to his nephew: “ Oh, my nephew! now you must 
keep very quiet; you must not talk nor move around.” Suddenly 
there came sounds at the doorway, which seemed to be the footsteps 
of two women. All at once the doorflap was thrust aside, and a 
woman stepped into the lodge followed by another woman, and there 
the two women stood in the lodge. One of the women said: “ Behold 
it is not certain on which side of the fire sits Doidanegen. Indeed, 
this one who is sitting here is verily not the one. That one sitting 
in yonder place is, indeed, the one who is called Doiidanegen. This 
one is called Hat‘hondas (i. e., He-who-listens). So, as long as you 
think this one is Doidanegefi, you go to him; but I myself will go 
to that one.” The two sisters were not of the same opinion as to the 
identity of the two male persons before them. The younger desired 
to go to one of the men, while the other sister wished to go to the 
other. Now, Doiidanegen overhearing these remarks of the two sis- 
ters, and meanly seeking to deceive them as to his own identity, kept 
saying: “ This is the right side of the fire. Come here.” 

Finally, the younger sister, who carried the marriage bread in a 
large basket (which women customarily carried when they went to the 
lodges of men to seek for husbands), going over to the place where 
Hat*hondas sat, took a seat beside him. All at once the elder woman 
also ran in that direction and took her seat beside him. So each 
woman now sat on one side of him. 

Then the uncle, Doiidanegen, went over to the place where the 
three were sitting, and seizing the hand of his nephew, pushed the 
youth away across the fire, ordering him to remain there. He him- 
self took the seat between the two maidens. But they both arose at 
once and went to the place where Hat*hondas was then seated and 
again sat down on each side of him. Now the old man again arose, 
and going over to the place where the three were seated he seized the 
young man, his nephew, by the arm and shoved him across the fire- 
place to the other side of the fire, while he once more seated himself 
between the maidens. But as the maidens did not come to marry 
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him they again arose quickly and, leaving the old man, went over to 
the place where the young man was and sat down on each side of him. 

The old man did not repeat his previous actions, but he sat silent 
for a long time. At last the old man, addressing his nephew, said: 
“Oh, my nephew! now verily you will marry. I will make the 
proper arrangements and will put in order the place where you are 
accustomed to seat yourself, because it is so very filthy and dirty, 
since you are foolish and do filthy things in the place where you are 
accustomed to abide.” But it was he himself who had swept all 
manner of dirt and filth over the place and on the things belonging 
to his young nephew and so had disgustingly soiled them. The 
uncle added: “ For a while seat yourselves here in this place while 
I clean and renovate the place and things belonging to my nephew.” 

Then he proceeded to clean up the things and to make them fine 
in appearance, for he carefully swept and dusted everything belong- 
ing to his nephew. <A bearskin and a deerskin and a beaver skin he 
carefully spread over the couch of his nephew and caused the latter 
to be covered entirely with furs and skins. 

The two maidens again took their seats beside him as his wives, 
for he indeed married them. Then the uncle said to his nephew: 
“ Now you have married. Come, now, I do not know whether these 
two women have brought with them that which confirms customarily 
the marriage of people one to another, which usually is 20 loaves of 
marriage bread, commonly called by the Seneca degan@hoisdiago".” 
One of the women, replying, said: “ So let it be as you have indicated.” 
Taking up the basket and going over to the place where he sat, she 
said: “These are the things of which you are telling,” and placed 
the basket between his feet. He just kept his eyes on the proceedings 
while the woman returned to her seat. The uncle uncovered the 
basket of marriage bread and took from it the 20 loaves of marriage 
bread, saying with some warmth: “ The matter has been fulfilled, for 
she has given me the marriage bread, which has confirmed the matter. 
Tt certainly has been fulfilled according to the custom of marrying.” 

Now the head of Hat‘hondas, his nephew, was lterally covered 
with sores and scabs, so the uncle said to him: “Oh, my nephew! 
come hither. Come!” The nephew went over to where his uncle 
was sitting, whereupon the old man said: “IT am going to attend to 
you for the purpose of dressing you and cleaning you.” Near at hand 
hung the bladder of a bear, in which there was a quantity of sunflower 
oil, or butter. Out of this receptacle he took a quantity of the sun- 
flower oil, or butter, in the palm of his hand and anointed the head of 
his nephew with it. He repeated this act until he had completely 
saturated the hair with the sunflower oil. Further, he poured three 
handfuls of the sunflower oil on his nephew’s head. ‘The two young 
women, who merely looked on, only marveled at what they saw. All 
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at once they saw the uncle remove a cap of scabs from the head of his 
nephew. No more scabs were left on his head, which now looked 
clean and handsome. 

It happened that on the young man’s forehead two feathers stuck 
out, which were set side by side, one red and the other blue. These, 
which were set side by side, were about so long [indicating with the 
hand]. The old man said to his nephew: “This ornamentation is 
very unbecoming”; so he pulled first the one feather and then the 
other. Then he said: “ This is fine. Go over to that place, and there 
you must stand, facing this way. I will look at you, for I do not 
know how handsome you are.” The young man went to the place 
indicated and faced his uncle. The latter eyed him carefully and 
critically as he stood there under review. Suddenly the old man said: 
“Come hither. Come back here again. I am not at all satisfied.” 
When the nephew had come up to him the uncle again poured sun- 
flower oil into the palm of his hand, with which he carefully anointed 
the face of his nephew. Then he said: “ Again go to that place and 
face me again.” The nephew again went there and faced his uncle. 
Once more the old man critically eyed his nephew, finally exclaim- 
ing, “ You are such a fine-looking young man that there is nowhere 
living another young man as handsome. Now come to me. This is 
what you shall be named: Doiidanegef you shall be called; and in 
all the distant places where people dwell the sound has gone, saying 
of you, ‘ He is the great hunter of all kinds of animals.’ Your name 
is one which is obeyed, and which is heard in distant places of the 
land. Again take your seat in yonder place.” So the nephew re- 
sumed his seat. 

Then one of the two women, the elder, said: “I am exceedingly 
thankful that our husband is so fine-looking a man.” To this the 
younger answered: “As to me, I will cherish him. I myself will love 
him. I will do only whatever it may be that he sees fit to ask me to 
do.” When night came on they lay down to sleep, the young man 
lying down between the two women, so that Hat‘hondas had a wife on 
each side. It now came to pass that the elder one could not fall 
asleep. Hat‘hondas, however, was fast asleep, and she most of the 
time kept looking at him as he lay asleep. As to the other wife, she 
was sound asleep, indeed. Daylight came, and the elder one had not 
slept at all during the entire night. Then the two sisters set to work 
preparing their morning meal. So, as soon as the food was cooked 
they began to eat it; and they took up a share for the old man, who 
sat on the opposite side of the fire. They themselves ate together on 
their own side of the fire—Doiidanegent and his wives. 

When all had finished eating the old man said: “ Oh, my nephew! 
you must begin to travel over the earth. You must be very cireum- 
spect and careful because there are traveling about many kinds of 
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beings which are full of the highest potency of evil orenda. You 
must go out to hunt for any kind of game animals, it may be. It is 
possible for you to kill them, it is true, for you are not susceptible to 
the influenceeof evil orenda.” So the nephew started out to hunt. 
He remarked to himself: “ I wonder whether what my uncle said is 
true, indeed. I will begin with raccoons.” 

As he went along he saw a standing tree greatly scarred with claw 
marks. Climbing this tree he found a nest of raccoons. From this 
he pulled out a raccoon, which he threw down; then taking out 
another raccoon he threw it also to the ground, and then another 
and another. Finally he said: “TI do think these will do.” He now 
descended from the tree, and when he.reached the ground he said: 
“T am, perhaps, strong enough to carry these bodies home on my 
back by means of the forehead strap.” So he set to work packing 
the bodies into a bundle, by laying down his forehead strap and 
placing the bodies of the raccoons on it and then binding the ends 
of the strap around them in such manner as to make a closely bound 
bundle. When he had completed this task he took up the pack and 
placed it on his back in such wise that he carried it by means of the 
forehead strap, as was the custom at that time. Then he started for 
home. With the bundle on his back he reached his home. Casting 
the bundle down indoors, he said: “Oh, my uncle! dress these, if you 
will.” 

Then, truly, the old man set to work dressing the raccoons, ex- 
claiming: “//0’, my nephew! All has happened for good. Ever 
since you were small I have been attending to you. As you were 
growing up I took care of you and I pitied you. Now, in turn, you 
have grown to manhood. So it is, I have been accustomed to think 
that this would come to pass. Now these bodies le here as a ful- 
fillment of my hopes; so I am very thankful.” 

Then the old man skinned the raccoons, and when he had com- 
pleted his task he said, delightedly: “ With these skins I will make 
for myself a robe. You must go to hunt again. These things are 
to be cooked in only one way; they must be cooked by being boiled 
down.” He told this to the two wives of his nephew, asking them 
whether that was not the right way of cooking raccoons. Then the 
two women, arising, proceeded to dress the raccoons. When they 
had dressed them they set the kettle over the fire and started the 
raccoon meat to cooking. When it was cooked it was indeed boiled 
down in the manner suggested by the old man. Then the two women 
placed the meat on bark trays, and all began to eat. The old man 
kept on saying: “//0’, I am thankful, thankful, thankful.” 

The next morning Doiidanegen again went forth to hunt. As he 
traveled through the forest he finally came to a tree all over the out- 
side of which he saw many claw marks. Hence he decided to climb 
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it to see whether there was any game in the hollow of the trunk. 
As on the former trip, he found raccoons in the hollow of the tree, 
which he proceeded to drag out. He would put his arm into the 
hollow of the rotten old tree, drag out a raccoon, and throw it to the 
ground, repeating this process until he had thus dragged forth six 
or seven raccoons. Then exclaiming “I believe that I have now 
killed a sufficient number,” he again descended the tree to the ground. 
Again he laid out his forehead strap, whereon he placed the bodies of 
the raccoons which he had killed. They made a large load. He bound 
the bodies into a bundle ready to carry. Placing this on his back 
so that he could carry it by means of his forehead strap, he again 
started for the lodge of his family. Having returned home, he laid 
his pack down indoors, before the place where sat his uncle, who 
could only exclaim: “ //0’/ T am so thankful; 0’/ I am so thankful. 
Perhaps, now, I can complete my robe with these eight skins.” Then 
the old man skinned them, and when he had completed this task he 
proceeded to stretch and dry the skins in the usual manner on frames 
of wooden sticks. As soon as they were dried he made himself a 
robe, which was very beautiful when he had completed it. So it came 
to pass that he had a raccoon-skin robe with which to cover himself. 

Continually, indeed, did the two women cook and prepare food 
for the family, and all lived in the greatest contentment. It came 
to pass that the elder sister said to the younger: “ Let us go to fetch 
wood, for it is the custom for those who are living in their husband’s 
lodge to gather wood.” They two then went forth from the lodge 
toward the neighboring forest. There they saw a standing tree which 
appeared to be fit for their purpose. The elder carried with her a 
round, hard, white stone, which she struck against the tree, making 
a sound which was heard everywhere, and the tree fell into a heap of 
firewood. The two women proceeded to make themselves loads by 
laying together the strips of wood. They placed thus in two heaps 
the whole of that great tree. When they had finished their packs, 
placing them on their backs, they started for home. When they 
reached the doorway they separated, and standing on opposite sides 
of the lodge, they untied their forehead straps, whereupon their 
packs fell to the ground, growing into such great heaps that the 
lodge was quite surrounded with firewood. Then the two reentered 
the lodge, and the elder said: “ One who is in the lodge of her hus- 
band’s family is customarily expert in preparing wood.” This she 
said to the old man, the uncle of her husband. The old man replied: 
“ To’! TY am very thankful.” 

At this time some women who lived in a distant place learned 
that Doiidanegeh had grown to manhood. There were four per- 
sons in this family of women—a mother and her three daughters. 
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The mother, addressing her daughters, said: “ Now, my children, 
you must go after him to secure him for a husband. And you, 
the eldest, shall be the first to go in quest of him.” Then the three 
daughters commenced to make the marriage bread (deganahoiisdy@- 
go"). They began their task by preparing the flour corn by boiling in 
ashes to loosen the husk of the grains, afterwards washing the grains 
in clean water and pounding the corn into meal in a wooden mortar 
with pestles of wood. The three sisters united their labors in the 
preparation of this bread. The sounds made by the pestles were 
tu’, tu’, tu’, tu’, tw. It was not long before they had prepared the 
needed 20 cakes of marriage bread. 

When the bread was ready it was placed in a basket made for 
carrying by means of the forehead strap. Then the mother said to 
the eldest daughter: “ Come to me.” The daughter obeyed her, and 
the mother began to comb her hair; she also anointed it with oil of 
a fine smell. Then she braided her hair, tying it so close with a 
string that the eyebrows were drawn up to the extent that the eye- 
sockets had quite disappeared. Then the mother said to her 
daughter affectionately: “ Now, go you to that distant place where 
Doiidanegen moves, and I expect that by all means you will bring 
him back with you. Have courage. Very certainly it is safe, that 
by which you shall cross this lake.” Then she placed the basket of 
bread on her daughter’s back so that it might be carried by means of 
the forehead strap. 

Thereupon the eldest daughter started away. Having indeed 
arrived at the settlement in which dwelt Doiidanegef, she took posi- 
tion a long distance from his lodge and watched for him a very 
long time, but was not able to see him. Suddenly, Doaidanegen came 
out of his lodge and looked around. The young woman was just 
a short distance aside, watching him. Then he started on his hunt- 
ing trip, for he had not detected the presence of the young woman. 
She kept her eyes on him as he walked away and finally disappeared 
in the distance. Swiftly now the young woman pursued him with 
the determination of finding him. She had followed him a very long 
distance when suddenly, as she kept looking ahead, she saw him 
climbing a large tree. Going toward that tree undetected, not far 
from it she stopped still. The raccoons were coming out one after 
another with great rapidity and verily there was a high pile of 
bodies. The maiden stood there watching Doidanegef at work. 
Moving up close to the tree, she exclaimed: “Do you come down 
again from the tree. Perhaps you are now bringing down the last 
one.” But all at once a yellow hammer cried out A wé, hwe™, 
kwé™, and she saw it flying along the edge of the forest, crying as it 
flew. In bitter chagrin the maid exclaimed: “Oh, how provoking 
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it is! Doiidaneget has made me angry,” and taking from her back 
the basket of marriage bread, consisting of 20 cakes, she emptied 
the basket to one side of her and then started homeward. 

Having reached her home, where her sisters and her mother 
awaited her, she was asked by the latter: “ Well, what has hap- 
pened so serious that you have returned without bringing him?” 
The young woman replied: “I have not the ability to do anything 
with him, because, I think, he is immune from my orenda—he is, 
indeed, immune to enchantment.” The mother answered: “Truly 
I do not depend on you because you are so incapable, so weak (in 
orenda). So now my youngest daughter shall go, for truly I do 
depend on her so much. Now, then, do you prepare the basket of 
marriage bread, which must consist of 20 cakes.” 

With a ery of “Come, now,” they set to work pounding the corn 
into meal, and after making the meal into 20 cakes they boiled 
them, and when they were cooked they placed them in a basket suit- 
able for the purpose. Then her mother set to work dressing the hair 
of her youngest daughter; she oiled it with fine bear’s grease and 
braided it into many fine braids. She braided it very close and 
wrapped the braids so tight that the maiden seemed not to have any 
eyebrows left. When the mother had finished the task of dressing 
her daughter and had instructed her as to what she should do to 
insure success on her way, the basket of marriage bread was placed 
on the young woman’s back. Finally her mother said to her: “ Have 
courage. You certainly are able to conquer him. I depend on you 
to bring Doiidanegen back with you.” 

Then the young woman started on her journey. She carried the 
basket on her back by means of the forehead strap. Finally she 
reached the settlement to which she had been sent. There, not far 
away from the lodge of her intended victim, she concealed herself 
in various places the better to keep a watch on the lodge. She hid 
from place to place for a long time without seeing her victim. But 
finally she was surprised to see him come out of the lodge and after 
looking around very carefully start away. She tracked him, and 
after pursuing him for a long time she saw him in the distance high 
up in a tall tree. She concealed her presence from him as best she 
knew how. She would get behind a tree and move nearer the tree 
on which her victim was. Then, slipping quickly around another, 
she kept drawing nearer and nearer to him, for she was determined 
to conquer him, Finally she reached the tree without being perceived 
and there she sat down, leaning against the tree. She placed there 
beside her the basket of marriage bread. She saw the raccoons fall- 
ing down one after another without interruption. For a long time 
she remained there very quiet. Meanwhile Doiidanegen looked 
around suspiciously, first taking in the entire horizon and then the 
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ground below; then he descended the tree very slowly, until finally 
he reached the ground on the side opposite the spot where the young 
woman was sitting. At this time the maiden, quickly arising, went 
swiftly around the tree to the place where Doiidanegef stood. He 
could do nothing to escape. He looked at her with a smile of defeat 
and was astonished to see how beautiful the maiden was. She was, 
indeed, far prettier than his wives were, although they, too, were 
fine looking. Then the victorious maiden said to him: “ Rest yourself. 
Perhaps you are tired, for you have been continually climbing high 
up in the trees. You must sit down and rest your*head in my lap, 
and I will dress your hair. You must face me when you sit in 
front of me.” 

So Doiidanegen took the seat indicated by the young woman, 
placing his head in her lap. She removed the vermin and snarls 
from his hair, being at this task a long time. So, indeed, the young 
man fell asleep, and, perhaps, she caused him to sleep soundly. 
Finally, she said to him in a loud voice, “ Well, awake thou,” where- 
upon all his members moved. ‘Then she placed him in her bag and 
emptied her basket of marriage bread. Then, after fastening a fore- 
head strap to her pack, she placed it on her back, carrying it by 
means of the strap. It was very heavy, and he was asleep. Far 
away from the place where she had conquered him there was a very 
steep rock. On this the young woman seated herself and proceeded 
to unwrap her pack. She bound a band around the head of the 
young man; then she called to him, saying, “Awake thou!” She 
used all her might of voice in saying again, “Awake thou! ” 

Suddenly the young man awoke, and the young woman said to 
him: “ Dost thou recognize this place?” He looked around to see 
whether he had any knowledge of the place; and said in reply: “J 
know this place. Here is where my uncle and myself take the moose 
while out hunting.” Answering him, the maiden replied: “It is 
true. You do know this place. I think that, perhaps, I can not do 
better than to hunt the vermin in your head again. Again you must 
face the place you did once before.” So he sat down facing the 
young woman, resting his head in her lap. The young woman again 
searched his head for vermin, while he meekly faced her person. 

Again he fell asleep, and again his sleep was very sound, so truly, 
when the young woman again said, “Awake thou! ” it was impossible 
for him to awake. Again she wrapped him in her bag, which she 
took on her back again, carrying the pack by means of the forehead 
strap. She then started for home. Arriving at the shore of the lake, 
she again awakened him, saying to him, “Awake thou!” But it 
was a very long time before he awoke. When he did so, she said to 
him: “ Well, dost thou know this place?” After looking around a 
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while, he replied: “TI recognize this place. It is here that my uncle 
and myself engage in fishing.” She replied merely: “So be it. Now 
again I will search for vermin in your head, and again thou must 
face the same place that thou didst the last time I cleaned thy head.” 
So she again searched for vermin in his head. It was not very long 
before he again was fast asleep with his head on the lap of the young 
woman. Thereupon she bound him up once more in her bag and 
again placed the pack on her back, carrying it by means of the fore- 
head strap. 

When she arrived at the place wherein abode her sisters and 
mother they were surprised that she returned carrying a pack on 
her back. Throwing the pack on the ground in the lodge, she said 
to her mother and sisters, “ Verily, Doidanegef is contained in the 
pack. Do you now take him out of it.” Then her mother said to 
her, “Oh, my daughter! I am thankful that the matter has been 
accomplished, because I depend on you.” Then, addressing herself 
to the sleeping young man, she said: ““Oh, my son-in-law, awake 
thou!” but it was a very long time before he awoke. He arose, and 
going aside, took a seat there. He was greatly surprised by the 
beauty of the inmates of the lodge and their mother, too. When 
night came on Doiidanegen shared the bed of the young woman who 
had brought him back with her. 

In the meanwhile, the next day, the younger one of his wives 
said to her elder sister: “ These women who live far from here have 
taken our husband away from us; it is they who have conquered 
him. Now, I will now go after him. You must remain with the 
old man, his uncle.” Thereupon the old man began to weep be- 
cause he did not know where his nephew was. He lamented, saying 
“Ha gi, ha’ gé, gi’; 10 years will pass before I shall give him up, 
ha’ gt.” 

Then the younger wife started, saying: “I will go to fetch him 
back home.” So she departed, leaving her elder sister to remain 
with the uncle of Doiidanegef. Finally she arrived at the tree in 
which her husband was accustomed to hunt for raccoons. She could 
see plainly the trail left by the woman who had accomplished his 
seduction and then carried him away. Then she started on farther. 
Again she sang the song in which she used the following words: 
“Hithowi, hthowi, hiwhowi; 1 am going to hunt for the person, 
hihowi, hahowi, of Doiidanegeh wherever he may be, ha‘how%, 
hihowi, 1 am going to hunt for the person of Hat‘hon’das (The 
Obedient), & é*hé.” Thus she traveled on. 

At last she reached the settlement in which lived the wicked four 
women, the mother and her three daughters. -She was surprised to 
see a short distance away the lodge she was seeking. She stood 
there for a moment, listening very intently for any sounds that she 
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might be able to hear from the lodge. She was greatly surprised to 
hear her husband therein weeping; she recognized his voice. At 
once she rushed forward to the side of the lodge, and peering through 
the crevices in its bark walls she was surprised to see Doiidanegeit 
standing there weeping as he was being tortured with fire. The 
mother stood there holding a basket in her hands, at the same time 
drawing brands out of the fire, with which they touched their victim 
around the ears, causing him to weep. The tears which he shed were 
wampum beads, which were caught on a buckskin spread out on the 
ground for the purpose. Then the old woman would gather the 
beads into her basket. 

His wife saw this taking place—a provoking sight—and without 
any thought of what was going on and regardless of any fear as to 
consequences she rushed into the lodge and, seizing her husband, 
drew him out of the lodge. As soon as they had come out she called 
in a loud voice: “ Hither do ye come, you brave ones, my own guardian 
beings, ye small humming birds.” And they two, wife and husband, 
quickly ran around the lodge, the wife shouting exultingly, “ Let 
no person whatsoever escape from the lodge, no matter how great 
a wizard he or she may be; let the top and the bottom and the sides 
of the lodge be closed up, and let the lodge become red hot. Have 
courage, my guardian beings, have courage.” These came to her 
aid, making the sound dau while they worked. Suddenly the lodge 
burst into flames, and then the imprisoned women wept—the unfortu- 
nate mother and her daughters. Slowly the sounds they made in 
their frantic efforts to escape died away to silence. 

Then the young wife said to her husband, “ Now, let us go to our 
home.” So they started; but the husband could scarcely walk be- 
cause he had been so cruelly tortured. Finally they reached the 
lake, whereupon the young wife said, “ Hither do thou come to give 
us aid, thou the great leech, as thou art called.” Just then they saw 
it make its appearance above the water in the middle of the lake. 
It was not long before it came up to the place where they two were 
standing. Then the young woman said to it, “ Do you help us two, 
for we are to be pitied, my husband and myself. He is named 
Doiidanegen, a famous name. We two will mount on your back, so- 
now make a straight course for the place whence we two have 
departed.” The great leech, obeying the young woman’s command, 
bore them across the lake to their own shore. Then the young woman 
gratefully thanked it, saying, “I am thankful, and I make my 
acknowledgments to you for aiding us. Now you are again free.” 

So husband and wife returned to their home whence they had 
gone on this adventure. When they had arrived near the lodge the 
young man overheard his uncle weeping within it. He heard him 
singing his lamentation, ‘Oh, my nephew! my nephew, my nephew, 
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10 years will be the limit of my mourning for you. It will be 10 
years before I will give you up.” In addition to this he sat near the 
fire and was engaged in dipping up with a paddle burning coals and 
hot ashes, which he poured on the top of his head. He had, indeed, 
already burned or scorched off all the hair. The nephew found him 
only half alive. When the nephew entered the lodge he said tenderly, 
“Oh, my uncle! I have now returned home.” But the wretched old 
man would not cease his weeping and self-humiliation. Then the 
nephew grasped the old man, saying, “Oh, my uncle! I have now 
returned home. It is I, Doidanegei, who have returned home.” 
The aged uncle, recognizing his nephew, whom he believed dead, 
exclaimed, “ Wu”! Is it indeed you? I am thankful that you have 
returned home. Do not hereafter go to distant places. You must 
remain at home with us. You can hunt in places which are not far 
from here, because now the time is at hand when this elder one of 
your wives is about to become a mother, so you must be near her.” 
This is the story of Doiidanegen. This is the end of the story. 


138. THe LeGenp or DoA‘DANE’GE’ AND HorkwisDADEGm’’’i 


Hodino®’sot gi’’o™ ne’’ ne’ Dooii’dané’gé” haya’so™ ne*’ 
Their (an.) lodge it is That the Dooii’dané’ gén’” he is called, the 
stands said. (it is) is named 
hagé"’dji. Da’ ne’’ na’e’ ne‘’ haksi’’gowa, ne’’ 
iD ) 
he, the old one. So that truly (of the he, the youth, that the 
(it is) course) large child, (it is) 
haufiwar’dé’ Tkwisdadegé™ a‘ i. e., Hotkwisdadegé™ i‘ ne‘’ 
t=) ’ to) 
his nephew Tkwisdadegén’’i" i. e., Hotkwisdadegéo’’A*-) the 
7 7 


ne haya’so®. Da’ o/né, gi’’o™, yado’wis ne’ ne’ 
that he is called. So now, it is said, they two (n.) that the 
is named. (then) kept hunting (it is) 

yadidi’wairdé’. Agwas’ skéfi’no”, gi’’o™%,  yéino™’dofnyo™ 

they two (an.) uncle Verily, (it) peace it is said, they two (an.) kept on 
and nephew Indeed, thinking 

deni’ dyo®’’s‘hon. Da’ diawé™’o® o’’wa’ hodi’go™ ne‘’ —yadaidi’- 

two they two (an.) So, constantly, it meat they (masc. the they two (an.) 

dwelt together. (n.) pl.) it-ate. 

winds” Agwas’ awénnotgii’de’ he’dniwe‘  deni’dyo"’’s‘hon. 

uncle-neph- Verily, it pleasant (is) ~ there where two they two (an.) lived, 

ew (are). : dwelt together 


Ne’ _kho‘ de’gatgi’’ho‘ ~=son’ga’ ~— de’enaii’ge’. 
There in and not anywhere some one not one (an.) 
that place (nowhere) (an.) dwells. 
Agwas’ o’yo’nis‘he’t, gi’’o™, ne’’ho‘ niyo’’déi, o’né‘ 
Verily, it remained long, it is said, (there) so it (n.) state now 
Indeed, was long time, thus was, (then) 
gi’’o™, ne’ hagé’dji wai’éi’, ‘ Hi’watdé”, o’né™ he‘’ofiwe‘ 
it is said, the he, the old one he it said, ““Oh, my nephew, now, then there where 
ho’’se‘ hi’gén diyogon’wande’. Ne’’ho‘ hé"sa’dyén’ 
thither that it-is there it-lunate-stream-washed There thither thou wilt 
thou go bluff (is). seat thyself 
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énsadau™di’yos-kho‘, &’di’gwi‘ wai'’ &"sa/onk ha’’gwisdér’.”’ 


will-thy ear fine make (it)-and, whatsoever of course wilt thou-it hear something.”’ 
Gido’géh ha’’gwisdé” é"si’onk hr’ofwe'  hé*si’dyon’dak.”’ 
It-certain is something wilt thou-it-hear there where there wilt thou be abiding.’” 
Da’ o’né™, = gi’’o™, ~—s waa‘’défidi’ ne’ Hotkwisdadegé™ x‘ 
So now, (then) it is said, he started, departed, the Hotkwisdadegén’a'- 
ne’ho’ wi’he’’ hw’ofwe' dyogofwan’de’. Da’ de’aonis‘he’/on’ 
there thither he there where __ there it-lunate-stream- So not it was along 
went washed bluff (is) time 
ome oro", nevho @-wia you. Da’ omé2 i o1’4ont 
now it is said, there did he arrive. So now it is said, 
(then) (then) 
ne’ gwa’, wal‘’, dagis’nye’t ne‘’ o’0’wa’,’”’ gi’’on‘, wai/itn’ 
That only, truly, thence it spoke the owl,”’ itissaid, did he-it say 
(it is) 
ne’ haunwa?’dé” ~ne‘’ Hotkwisdadegé™’ i‘. 
the his-nephew the Hotkwisdadegé’i'. 
Da’ o’né™“ diq’ ne’ hono’’sé" gondi’die’ (gonda’djie’) 
So now besides the his uncle at once, : (modern form) 
(then) (right away) 
ho’gwa waa’yén’ ne’ ho‘s‘hogwa‘’da, dondaa’di’t-kho‘ 
aside did he-it lay the his-pipe thence he arose -and 


(and) stood 
gi’sno” gigi’wisi’ ne’’ donda’ik-kho‘ o’né™* gi’’s'hi" he’ 


it-bark it-paddle that thence he-it -and now (then) itseems there 
took up 
onwe’ honadegi’’d6"' ne’’ho’ waadjis’dodjént-kho‘, dai’ ne’’ho‘ 
where they (pl.) fire have there did he-it-fire -and so there 
kindled dip up 
hogwa’s‘hoi i’yad  ne‘’ hauf’wai"dé” . ne’’ho’ wauii’t‘ho’ 
aside just he stood the his-nephew there did-he-it pour 

hono’éigén’yid ne’ odjisdi’’s‘ho™, da’ o/né™ diq’ wai’éin’, 

his-head-top of (on) the it-fire nothing but, so now (then) besides did-he-it say, 
“De’ne’’ de’gi’do®.” Da’ o’né™ nae’ ne’ haufnwir’dé’ 
“Not that (it is) not I-it-mean.”’ So now truly the his nephew 

(then) 
ot ‘ha’sé"’t‘ho: ne’ gaiyor’ni‘ ne’’. ne’ odjisdi’’s‘ho™ 
did he weep that it-matter causes that the it-fire nothing but 

hono’éf’’ge‘ o’wa’’sé"t, da’ o/’né™, gi’’o™,  honikda’’ge‘ 

his-head-on did it fall, So, now (then) it is said, his-couch-on 
waadyis‘héf’, ne’’ho‘ ho’gwa waa’dyén’ hé’onwe' hadyén’- 
did-he-self prone lay, there aside did he-self seat there where he-self-seats 
da‘’gwit’, ne’’ sé” ’ér* doodidjén’ont. 
customarily, that because two-they-fire have 

(it is) between them. 


Da’ ne’ diq’ oné™% na’e’ waé"ni’hé” ne’ hasda‘’hi’, 


So that besides now(then) verily did he-it stop the he weeping (is), 
da’ one = diq’ —s wai’én’,  “Géen’’ = o’né™ ~— oni gidé"s’t‘he’t ; 
so now (then) besides did he-it-say, “Alas, now (then) I pitiable have become 
one" wait’ waakno™’gondé’ ne’ akno’’sé™. Dewén’do™ 
now (then) — truly he-me-abused has the my uncle. Not-ever before 


ne’’ho‘ deoye’o™.” 
thus, so, so he-it has done.” 
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ne’’‘ho’ hé’ofwe‘ ‘dyogof’wande’ wia’dyén’. Da’ o’ne™ diq’ 
these there where it-valley-cliff stands did he seat So, now too, 

(thus) himself. (then) then besides 
t‘ha’dye’. Agwas’ o’yonis’‘he’t ne’’ho‘ niyo’’déf. 
so he kept Verily, it lasted a long time, thus so it was 
quiet, just, it was a long time (there) (situated). 


Dyétiigwi’s‘hof o’né“ digas’nye’t, ‘Wu’, wu’, wu’, wu’, 
Suddenly, all at once, then (now) _ thence it-spoke 
gi’’o", na’e dagas’nye’t. Donda- 


Wiley OMret | OZowar 


“Wu', wu’, wu’, wu’, 


wi’,” it-said Owl, it is said, indeed, thence it-spoke. ‘Thence 


verily he arose 


adis’dik ne’ hiaksi’’gowa wai/éni’-kho’, ‘“Ne’’ nofi’ hén’do™ 


suddenly the he-youth (is) he-said-and, “That perhaps  he-it-means 
naakno’’sé,” ha’donsaé"’dat—-kho‘, wi’o’snowé®. Da’  o/né™ 
the-he-my-uncle hence-he ran (=showed -and it-in-haste-was. So now 
(is),”” heels) (then) 
hofisaa’yo” o’né™, gi’’o™, wai’éi’ ne‘’ ha’gédji, ne’’ ne‘’ 
there again he now, it is said, did-he-it- the he-elder one, that the 
returned (then) say, (is) (it is) 
Dooia’dane’gé”, “A™nao‘’di™i2? o’sa/onk? Hau’’, o/né™ 
Dooiidanegen “What thing is it didst thou- Come, now 
EF it hear? then 
sat‘hyo’wi'.”’ 


do thou-it-tell.”’ 
“Niyo’’,” wai’éi’ ne‘’ 


Hotkwisdadegé”’i‘. Da’ on™, 


“So be it,”’ did he-it the Hotkwisdadegés’’A**. So now, 
say (then) 
gi’’o™, ne’ hagé™’dji wai’éi’, “Tcikwas’ ya’e’. Ga’nyo’ 
it is said, the he-elder did he-it “Just a first. As soon as 
one (is) say, moment 
ya’e’ S"wagyéii’gwade’gé”’. Agwas’ & wagedjeo’di’k ne‘’ o’né™ 
first will it-my-tobacco burn At all will I smoking be the now 
(light). events (then) 
&"sat‘hyo’wi’ ne’  nai’ot o’sa/ofk.”’ Da’ o’né™ na’e‘, 
wilt thou-it tell the kind of didst thou-it So now verily, 
thing hear.” (then) indeed, 
gi’’o™,  wiayé”’go! wilide’gi’t-kho‘ ne’ ho‘sokwa‘ta’koii. 
it is said, did he-it-tobacco did he-it light -and the his-pipe-in. 
put in 


Da’ ne’ o’né™ wiadyéiino’k’dé” o’né™, gi’’o™, diayé’gwi- 


So the now did he-it-task end (finish) now it is said, thence did-he-it- 
(then) (then), 
dyéii’t‘ho’. Da’ o/né™ diq’ wai’éi’, “Hau’’, o’né™ sat‘hyo’wi' 
smoke draw. So now be- did-he-it “Come, now do thou-it tell 
(then) sides say, (then) 


ne’ na®’ot  o’sa’onk.” 
the kind of didst thou it 
thing hear.’”’ 
Da’ o’/né™* = woo’no”’gaa’ 
So now they retired for 
(then) the night 


ne’’kho‘ ne’‘ wayadyas“‘hén’ 


that-and the they (two) lay supine 


diq’ ne 


besides the now 
(then) 


ne’’kho’ ne‘’ wi’odiyi’da’é’he’t 
that-and the their bodies came to rest 


ne’ ne‘’ yadidiwi?’dé’. Da’ ne’’ 


that the they (two) (are) uncle So that 
and nephew. 


“one wi’o/hén’t dayat’ge, ne‘’ yadidiwar’dée”, 
it-day-dawned thence they (two) the they (two) (are) uncle 


arose and nephew, 
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ne’’kho’ ne’ o/né™ waanikhwén’di’t ne‘’  sede’‘tcii’ o/né™, 
that-and the now they (two) eating food the early in the now 

(then) ceased morning (then) 


gi’’o™, kho‘’ a/e’ wai’éi’ ne’ hiagé’dji, “Hau’’, hiwa’dé”’ 
it is said, and again did he-it the he elder one “Come my nephew 
, y nep 
say (is), : 


o/né™ siisadio™diyosda’no™, ne’’ho‘ a’e’ gi’’s‘hé" hé™sa’dyéin’ 
now again thou to listen attentively there again erhaps, there wilt thou 
(then) 0 go, think, thyself seat 


he’ofiwe‘ diyogofiwan’de’, he’ofiwe‘  niséfinigoda’gwé™ ne 


there there valley-cliff there thence thou didst arise the 
where stands, where from sitting 


te’dé’.”’ 
yesterday.”’ 
De’aonis‘he’’o™ o/né* ne’ hé*wé"dé’’sha’ o/né’ a/e’ 
Not it long time (is) now (then) the he nephew-ship (is) now (then) again 
waa’‘déndi’. Ne‘’ o’né™ ~ ne’’ho’ = waa’yo™ o/né™ na/e‘ 
did he start. The now (then) there did he arrive now (then) truly 
ne’ho’ waa’dyéfi’ he’onwe‘ diyogofwan’de’ kho‘’ ne‘’ o’né™ 


there did he self seat. there there valley-cliff and the now 
where stands (then) 


a’e’ waadau™di’yos. Dyén’gwi‘-se’ o’né™, gi’’o™, digas’nye’t 


again did he listen atten- Suddenly now it is said, thence it spoke, 
tively. (then), cried out, 


gwasa’ ne’’ho’ doskén’o™, ‘“Tecikis’, tcikis’, kis’,  kis’,” 
just there near, “Teikis’, teikis’, kis’, kis’,”’ 
ogi”. Teoktco”’‘khwéf’, gi’’o™, digas’nye’t. 
did it-it Fish-hawk, it is said, thence it spoke, 
say cried out. 
Da’ o/né™ ne’ haksi’’gowa dondaadis’dik hofsa’adak’he’ 
So now the he youth (is) thence he arose at thence he running 
(then) once went 


kho‘’’ hé"’/onwe‘ t‘hodino®’sot ne‘’ yadidiwat’dé’. Hofsia’yo™ 


and there where there their lodge the they (two) (are) uncle There again he 
* stands and nephew arrived 


ow 


“wr 


hé*’onwe‘ t‘honadegi’’do™ o/né = wai/éf’ ne’ hagé’dji 
there where there they fire have kindled now (then) did he-it say the heelder one (is) 
AM aro dam ar saongéna’die’? Hau’’, o/né™ — sat‘hyu’- 


“What kind of thing thou it hearing hast Come, now thou-it 
(is it) returned? (then) 
wi.” Da’ o/né™ daas’nye’t ne‘’ Hotkwisdadegé”’’a‘ wai’én’, 
tell.” So now thence he the Hotkwisdadegéo i" did he it 
(then) spoke say, 
“Niyo’. O/né™ &kat‘hyu’wi’ na”’o‘’diva" agiwaiyénda’die’.” 
“So be it, Now (then) will I-it tell kind of thing I-it matter having return.’’ 
Da’ ne’’ diq’ ne’ hagé"’dji o’né™ daas’nye’t wai’ém’ kho‘, 
So that two the he elder one now thence he did he it -and 
(is) (then) spoke say, 


“ Djigwas’ ya’e’ &eyén’’go‘ aksokwii'’tikon. Ganio’’ 
“Just a moment first will I-tobacco put in (it) my pipe-in. Just as soon as 
Swagyéh’ewade’gs” o’nén’ "sat‘hyu’wi’ na” o‘’di’a™  wii’si- 
will it me tobacco kindle for now (then) wilt thou it tell kind of thing didst thou it 
wa/onk.”’ 
matter hear.” 
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Da’ ne’ diq’, gi’’o™ o’né™, wiayé”’’go‘ waide’gi’t-kho‘, 


So that too, it is said, now did he tobacco did heit light and, 
; (then) put in (it) 

gi’’o™, ne’ ho‘sokwa‘’da’, dai’ o/né™, o/né™ na’e’ ne’’ho‘ 
it is said, the his pipe, so now then, now then truly there 
hodja’od, ne’’kho‘” ne‘’ = o/né™ = daas’nye’t wai’/éi’ ne‘’ 

he-fire holds that-and the now thence he did he it the 

out, smokes (then) spoke say 
hagé®’dji, ‘Hau’’, o’né™ sat‘hya’wi‘ ne’ na”’ot  o’sa’/onk.” 
heelderone (is), ‘‘Come, now (then) thou it tell the the thing didst thou it hear.” 
Da’ o’né™, gi’’o™, ne’ haks&i’’gowa daas’nye’t wai’éi’ kho‘ 

So now (then) it is said the he youth (is) thence he spoke did heitsay -and 
“Niyo*’, O’mé™ | ne’’ho® née yawe" . Net gwar ooo 
“So be it. Now there so will it come That only did it say, 

(then) to pass. 


“Tcikis’, teikis’, tcikis’, kis’, kis’.”’ 
“Teikts’, _teikls’, _—tcikis’, —kls’,_—kis’.” 


Da’ ne’ diq’ ne’ Dooi’dane’gé” o/né™, gi’’o™, ho/gwa 
So that too the Dooii’dane’gén’ now (then), it is said, aside 
waa’yén’ he‘’ ho‘s‘hogwi‘’di’ dondaadas’dik-kho‘ ne’’ ne‘ 
did he it say the his pipe thence he arose instantly-and that the 
ka’sno” gaga’wi‘si’ o’’t‘hik-kho‘ waadjisdo’djén-kho‘ hé*’-nie’t 
it-bark it-paddle did he it take-and did he fire dip up -and there where 
ofwe’ nihonadegit’’do® hogwa’s‘honi i’yad ne’ haunwaé2/de”’ 
so they fire have kindled aside-just he stood the his nephew 
ne’’ho‘ waun’t‘ho’-kho‘ hono’éigéi’yad.. Da’ ne’ diq’ ne” 
there did he it pour -and his head, top of. So that too the 
besides 
haksé’’gowa o/né™, -gi’’o™%, na/’e o’hisda’én’  o’t‘ha’sént‘ho’- 
he youth (is) now (then) it is said truly did he weep did he ery out 
Kkho‘,, ne’’kho‘ ne’ hagé’dji o’né‘, gi’’o™, wail’éi’  o/- 
and, that-and the he elder one (is) now (then) it is said did he it say did 
has’nye’t, ‘‘De’’ ne’’ de’gi’do".”’ . 
he speak, “Not that not I it mean.’’ 
Da’ ne’’' diq’ na’e o’né* ne’ heuf’witds’ hd’gwa 
So that too truly now (then) the his nephew aside 
wia’dyén’ he’ofiwe' hadyéfidi’/‘khwit’ sgadjiton’di‘  wén- 
did he self seat there where he it to sit uses one it fire side of did he it 
ni“hén’ he’ — hasda’‘hi’. Da" ome ston, wai’én’ 
cease where he weeps, is weeping. So now (then), it is said, did he it say, 
“Gens o’né™ ofngi’dést‘he’t. O’né™ non’ ni’’&‘  ne’’ 
“ Alas, now (then) it me poor has made. Now (then) perhaps I, poorme, that 
na’e‘ ot hagéi‘é’gén’ni’ wai’ ne’  hakno’’sé‘,” 
truly ‘did he my orenda (magic power) I think the he my uncle (is).” 
overmatch 
Da’ ne’’ diq’ o/né™ wé’o’’gi‘:  o/né™*,_— gi’’o™ ss wa- 
So that too now (then) it might become now (then), it is said, did 
odiy’daé™ ‘he’t o’dhyadyas’‘hén’kho‘. Ganio’’ —wii’o/‘hén’t 
they (their) bodies did they (two) selves -and. As soon as did it day dawn 
Keep still lay down. 
o’né™, gi’’o™, waya’dekhon’ni’. Agwas’ ne’’s‘hofi waanikhwén/- 
now(then), it is said did they (two) food eat. Just that only did they food cease 
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di’t o/né‘kho’ @’e’ wai/én’ ne’ hagé®’djt, “ Hiwar’de”, 

from now (then) and again did he it say the he elder one (is), “My nephew, 

o/né™ a’e’ sat‘hofidat’hi‘, ne’’ho‘ kho’ 4’e’ hé"sa’dyén’ 
now again thou-to listen do go there and again there wilt thou 
(then) self seat 


hé*’onwe‘! diyogonwan’de’.”” O’né™ ne’ hauwn’watdé”  dias’- 
there where thereit valley-cliff Now the his nephew there he 
stands.” (then) spoke 


“Niyo’’ ne’’ho‘ né"ya/ wer.” Da’ o/né™ diq’ 
>) 


“So be it, (there) so will it come so oes too 
thus to pass.’”” (then) 


wai‘’déndi’. Waa’yo” hé’ofiwe’ diyogofiwan’de’ hé’ofwes 
did he start. There he arrived there where there it valley-cliff stands there where 
ni‘hadyéndik’hwi’, o’né™, gi’’o™, ne’’ho‘ waa’dyén’ waadau™- 
there he self to sit uses, now (then), it is said, there did he self seat did his ears prick 
di’yos-kho‘, ne’’ho‘-s‘hon hanyo‘’cyot t‘hihodyé’é™s‘hon, dyéi- 
up -and, there-only he sat upright just he still remains-only, — sud- 
gwis‘hon o’né*  hot‘hon’de’, gi’’o™, dayofndéfino’dé” ne‘’ 
denly-just now (then) he it hears, it is said, thence she her song uttered the 
agon’gwe' wet"’-gwa. Da’ ne’’ diq’ woo’nigo™éityéf’dai’t ne’’ 


she human far away- So that too did his mind seize it that 
being (is) toward. . 


gwa’ ne’ ye’o™ ne’’ ne’ dyagodéino’di’, da’ o’né™, gi’’o™, 
just the shefemale that the there she singing is, so now it is 
(is) (then), said 
wa/’e’ he’ non’ héi’do® wai‘’ ha’giwa/onk,”’ o’né™  gi’’o™, 
didheit that perhaps heit means I think I matter have heard,”’ now it is said, 
think (then) 
daadis’dik honsaadak’he’ osno’we’ hé®’ofwe' — t‘hodino®’sod. 
thence hejumpedup thence herunning went it swift is there where there their lodge stands. 


” 


“sr 7 


7 “wr ” 


Da’ ne’ o’né™ hofiséia’yo” ne ne’ hagé*’tci, gi’’o™ 
So that now there again he the that he elder one it is said, 
(then) arrived (is) 
wai/éi’, “Gwe’. Do’  hi’gwis’dé”  saofigéii’adie’?”’  Ne’’ 
did heit say, ‘‘ Look here. What something thou it having heardreturn?”’ That 
kho’ ne’ hiksi’’gowa daas’nye’t wai’éi’, “EH.” Da’ 
and the he youth (is) thence he spoke did he it say, LIN GU So 
o/né™, gi’’o™, ne’ hono’’sé® wai’éi’, ‘‘Hau’’, o’né™ sat- 
now (then) it is said the his uncle did he it say, “Come, now(then) thou 
‘hyu’wi'.” O/né™ ne’ ne’ haksi’‘gowi wai’éh’, “ Niyo‘’. 
yu g ) 
it do relate.’’ Now (then) that the ., he youth (is) did he it say, “So be it. 
O’né = diq’ gat‘hyu’wi’.” ‘“Ha’djigwas’ ya’e’ é&gyén’’go‘ 
Now (then) besides will I it relate.”” “Just a moment first will I tobacco 
ne’ aksokwi‘’ti’. Agwas’ 8 wagedjed’di’k ne‘’ o’né™ &™sei- 
the my pipe. verily T will be smoking the now(then) wilt thou 


” 


‘widé"/da’,”. wai/éi’ ne‘’ hagé’tci. 
matter set forth,’’ did heitsay the he elder one (is). 
Da’ o’né™, gi’’o™, wai‘’ wadde’gi’t ne’  ho‘sogwi‘’ta* 
So now (then), it is said, indeed, did he it light the (that) his pipe 
ne’kho’ ne’ o’né wai’éi’, ‘‘Hau’’ o/’né™  sat‘hy’wi‘ 
that and the(that) now(then) did heit say, “Come now (then) thou it do relate 
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ne‘’ na”’ot saongéf’adie’.” 
the kind of thou it having heard 
(that) thing . return.” 
O’né™ diq’ ne’ haksi’’gowa, ne‘’ Hotgwisdagegé”’i‘, 
Now (then) too the he youth, the (that) Hotgwisdagegén’'a‘, 
daas’nye’t wai’éi’, ‘ Niyo‘’. Ne’’ gwa’ agat‘hofde’  agof’- 
thence he spoke did he it say, “So be it. That just Lit hear she human 
gwe' wi’ondéind’dé” ne’ ne’ wi’a’gé”, ‘Hi-ho-wi, Do- 
being (is) did she her song uttered that the did she it say, “‘ Tai-ho-wi, Do- 
oi’ danegé”’’ge‘, hi-ho-wi, wii‘heyi’di‘sak’he’-i, hi-ho-wi.”” Da’ 
oii’danegén’’ge‘, hit-ho-wi, thither I his person to seek hi-ho-wi.’’ So 


go (lightly) 
o/né™ = o’hai‘hok’dé™” = ne‘’—_ h@"wadé"’’s‘hii’. 


now (then) did he news finished the he (the) nephew-ship. 
Ne’’ ne“’hof hé™’é  ne’wa’ . de‘t‘hogawesodjé*’do® _ne‘’ 
That asa matter not it is in turn not thence he paddle has the 

of fact dipped up 

gigawe‘’si’ ne’’ ne’ gi/sno” na®’’ot; hé’é ne’wi’ doo’- 

it-paddle that the it-bark kind of not it in tum did he 
(it is) (that) thing; is 
skon’t‘hwé™. 


him burn. * 
O’né™, = gi’’o™, ne‘’ hagé’dji daas’nye’t:. wai’éi’, “T’ 
Now, (then) it is said, the he elder one (is) thence hespoke did he it say, Wie 
ne‘‘ho‘  dayongiddii’ne’ na’e‘ ne’’ ne’ agon’gwe’ ne’ wai‘’ 
as a matter thence she me mean- truly that the she human that of 
of fact ing comes (it is) being (is) (it is) course 


gayon’ni‘ Dooi’dane’gé” dayondof’ne’. I’ wait’ ne’’ 


it-it causes Tooi’dane’gén’ thence she it saying comes. I ofcourse that (it is 
gya’so". Da’ o’né™ diq’ 4’e’ ne’’ho‘  hoiisa’se‘ _ne’’ho‘ 
Iam named. So now also again there hence again there 
(then) thou do go 
sasat‘hondat’hi, oné™% nof’ ne‘’ho’ doskéi’o® i’yé”.” 


again thou thy ear put now perhaps as a matter nearby she is 
forth do go, (then) of fact moving.’” 


Da’ ne’’ diq’ ne’ hé"wardé’’s‘hi’, ne‘’ Hotkwis’dadegé”’’i‘, 
So that too, the he, the nephew- the Hotkwis’dadegés”’i‘, 
(then) (it-is) also hood (is) 
o/né™ waayi’gé’t ne‘’kho’ ne‘’ he‘’ diyogofi’wande’ ne’’ho‘ 
now then did he go out that-and the where,at just it-lunate-bluff stands there 
the place, 
hofsa’e’ saat‘hondat’‘ha‘kho*’. Wa’a’yo” ne’’ho’ o/né™, gi’’0", 
again thither again he to listen-went -and. There he there now it is said, 
he went arrived then, 
oyén’det o’wa’do™ o’né™* agwas’ dosgéfi’on’ dagainoda’die’ 
it is evident it became now just nearby thence it song standing 
(then) out comes along 
hé"’ofwe’ ni‘hanyo‘’cyot hot‘ho™diyos’do"-kho‘. Ne’’kho‘ ne‘ 
there where where his ‘‘spine’”’ ho his ear hath made alert-and That and the 
stands forth 


agon’we' agwas’ na’e‘ doskéf’o™s‘hofi wia’oéi’’he’t  hé owe‘ 

she human just verily near by-just did-she-halt there where 

being (is) 

hanyo‘’cyot, da’ ne’’ diq’ ne‘’ dyefgwii‘’-se’ wi’ondéino’dé”’, 

pihis “sne’’ stands so that too, the suddenly, did-she her song 
forth (it is) also unawares put forth, 


cs 


, 


——— 
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doskéfio™’s‘hof, ne’’ ne’ wi’a’gé”’, ‘ Hi-ho-wi, hi-ho-wi, 


near by-just that (it is) the did she it say, “« Hi-ho-we, ha-ho-wi, 
hi-ho-wi, Dooii’danegi”’’ge‘,  ha-ho-wi, wi‘heya’di‘sak’hi’, 
ha-ho-wi, Dooii’danegiie’’ge‘s (lodge), ha-ho-wi, thither I his person to find do go, 
hi-ho-wi, ha-ho-wi.”’ 
? 
ha-ho-wi, hi-ho-wi.” 
Da’ ne’ diq’ ne’ hé wa"dé"’’s‘hi’ o/né™ diiadas’dik 
So that too the he-nephew-ship (is) now thence he uprose 
then (it is) (then) instantly 
kho’ ne’ dofdaha‘’get kho‘’ ne‘’ dofsii®’did heyogo"’sot 
and the thence he returned and the thence again he exceedingly 
ran home ° 
o‘snowia’die’. Hofisiia’yo” da’ o’né™ wai’én’, ‘Gwe’, o/né 
it rapid, swift, is. There again he so now did he it say, “Lo, now 
arrived (then) then 
doskén’o™, nén’s‘honi doskéfo"™’s‘hon o/né™ — i’ye™.”’ 
nearby, close by-just nearby-just now She is moving.”’ 
Da’ o’né™ ne’ho‘, gi’o™, dofidia’da’t ne’ hagdé/dji 
So now (then) there it is said, thence he arose she he elder one (is) 
wi’énsgi’wak hé’ofiwe! hidyéidik’hw&’, ne’’kho‘ ne‘’ haui- 
did he dust shake off there where he it to sit uses, that-and the his 
war’dé” hia’dé’yon — otgi’’s‘ho™ ne’’ho‘ wa’odi’, o’/né™‘ 
his nephew all kinds it filth-s (are) there did he it east, now 
gi’’o™, wai’éf’-kho‘, ‘Hau’, o’né ‘ne'’ho’  hésa’dyéi’.” 
it is said, did he it say-and, **Come on, now (then) there there wilt thou thyself 
seat.’’ 
Gagwe’go® ne’’ho‘ _niyo’’déii‘ hono” éfi‘’ge‘ ne’’ ne’ 
It entire (is) thus, so, so it condition (is) his-head on that (it) the 
osdi’’s‘hon, ne‘’ hétwardé”’s‘hi’. 
it scab-s, the he nephew-ship (is). 
Dyéngwii’’-se o’né™, gi’’o™, o’t‘hadades’nye’ ne’ hagén’djy. 
Suddenly now, it is said, did he self attend to the he elder one 
(is). 
Agwas’ o’t‘hade’cyosi’dofi’ gi’cyo’side’, ne’’ ne’ yagé™’o" 
Indeed, did he self furs enwrap it fur(s) stood out that the it is pre- 
with (also), (it is) tended 
deanoi’do”’. 
he noble one (is). 
Ne’’-kho‘ ne‘’ waandai’’hof’ ne‘’ of’’da’ ne’’  ne‘’ 
That -and the did he it wash the it feather that the 
(it is) severally (it is) 
ho‘stoa’’ge‘, agwas’ oyén’’gwi?  i’géi niyo’’déi_ —sd’’dji‘ 
his feather- just it smoke it is so it condition too much 
headdress-on (is) (because) 
otgi’’s‘ho”’o”-ge’ gayéiidii’die’s o’n&™ o’yd’nis’‘he’t. Gagwe’go" 
it-filths -on it lay from place to now it was a long It entire 
place time. 
waan0o’ai’. Gi’nio’ waadyéfino’k’dé” da’ o’né™ o’t‘hano’én’’- 
did he it wash, As soon as did he his task finish then (so) now did he-it head place 
hon’. Da’ o’né™,  gi’’o™, ne’’ho’ waanyd’dé”, o’t‘haa’da’- 
on. » So now, it is said, there did he it set up, did he two feathers 
negé™ oéfidon’gwa. Gi’/nio’ ~=waadyéino’k’dé"’ he’niyon 


set side by side _front-toward. As soon as did he his task finish as Many as 
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dehé’nyaii‘’go" da’ o’né™ waadji’odé”.  Wia'dji’a‘ hodyén’- 


two his hands employ so now did he it conceal Shortly after he his task has 
(shut up). 
no’kt dyénhgwi'-se’ oné™ doskéfio®’s‘hoi wiofidéind’dé” ne!’ 
finished suddenly, unawares now nearby just did she her song sing the 
agon’gwe’ hé’onwe' nigano™’sot, iyof’do™ he‘’ godéf’ndt, 
she human there where there it-lodge she kept where she her song 
being stands Saying F sang 
“ Wfai-ho-wi, hi-ho-wi, ha-ho-wi, wi‘heya’di‘sikhe’’&’’, hi-ho-wi, 
“ Hii-ho-wi, hi-ho-wi, ha-ho-wi, thither I his body to find hii-ho-wi, 
go quietly, { 
hi-ho-wi, hi&-ho-wi,  Dooii’danegéfi’’ge‘, hi-ho-wi, ha-ho-wi, 
hii-ho-wi, hii-ho-wi, Dooii’danegéfi’s lodge, hii-ho-wi, ha-ho-wi, 
hi-ho-wi, ne‘’ Hat‘hon’das, ne‘’ Hat‘hofi’das, ne‘’ Hat‘hofi’dis, 
hia-ho-wi, the Hat‘hofi’das, the Hat'hofi ‘das the Hat*hofid’das, 
ha&-ho-wi, hi-ho-wi, ha-ho-wi.” 
hi-ho-wi, hii-ho-wi, hi-ho-wi.”’ 
‘Ome ne’ hagé’dji woo'ttha’his ne’ haufiwar’dé” 
Now the he, the old one did he-him talked to the his nephew (is) 
wai/én’, ‘Dé"sadyé’o"ks‘hofi nis”a‘.”’ - Dyéfigwi’/s‘hon o’né™ 
did he-it say, “Wilt thou quiet be just the thou Suddenly then now 
exclusively.’’ 
wi’ot’kae‘ he’ gi’/hogain ne’’ho‘, gi’’o™, niyo’’déi ne’ ne‘’ 
did it sound there it doorway (there) it is so it kind of that the 
emit where (is) thus said, (is) (it is) 
a’yén’ Ygéhi  degnoi’gwe'  o’tgni’dyon’da’t. Dyéfigwi’-se 
one it would it is two they (/.) did two ey, (f.) stopped, Suddenly 
think persons (are) alighted 
o’dwade‘nho‘hon’di’ ne’’kho‘ ne‘’ dayé’yo” ne’ agon’gwe‘ 
did two it-door-flap cast aside= that-and the thence she (an- the she (anthropic) 
(thrown open both ways) thropic) came in person (is) 
gano"si’/gon ne’’ho‘ kho‘ o’dyé’da’t; o’né™ diq’, gi’’o™, 
it-lodge-in there and did she (anth.) stand; now also, it is said, 
dyéfigwi’se  o’yi’-kho‘ dondayé’yo” ofgyé’gwa; da’ o’né™ 
suddenly it other-and thence she (anthropic) indoors-side; so now 
came in ae. 
wai’ of’gye’ o’tgi’di’t gano"sd’gon. 


truly indoors did two she it-lodge-in. 
(anthrop.) stand 


Da’ o’né&™ diq’ ne’ dyegé’dji o’né™ wi’a’gé”, ‘Gre’, 


So now too the she (anth.) now did she it say, “Lo, 
(then) elder one 
ga/i™nigaa’ so’t’ hd’gwa hé”’dyo” de’gagon’do”  kho’ 
whichever (itis) it may be aside he abides not it certain (is) and 
na’e‘ Dood’dané’gs”, +t8’’e ne‘’ho’ de’’ne’ ne’ ne‘’ho‘ 
truly, Dooii’dané’gér’, not as a matter not that that as a matter 
(it is) of fact of fact 
ni”’eéi ni‘anyo‘’cyod  ne‘’ ne‘’ho‘ hui’géfi ne’’ ne‘’ho‘ 
this it is so he sits that asa matter that it is that as a matter 
of fact of fact 
Dooii’dané’gé” —haya’so® ne’ wai’ nagéi Hat‘hon’das 
? 
Dooa’dané gés’ he is named, that verily this it is Hat‘hon‘diis 
haya/so". Da’  ne’kho‘ gwa’ nis’ ho’’se‘ —— hé”ofiwe‘ 


he is named, So here side the thou thither do thou go there where 


CURTIN, 
HEWITT 


is6 ne’ 
thou it 
thinkest 
ne’’ 
that 
na’e‘ 
truly 
yil’’dad, ‘ Ne’kho‘ gwa’ 


other one “Here side 
(is) 


ne 
that Dooii’dané’gén’ 
ne’ 
the 
ne’kho‘ gwi’ 
here side 


da’negé” hot‘honi’de’ ne‘ 


da’negén’” he it hears the 


“ Ne’kho‘ 


“Here 


gwa 


side 


ha’do®, 

he it kept 
saying, 
Da’ 


So 


gi’’o”’, 
it is said, 


yn Xn 
one™, 
now, 


 o&’owa’ ne’’ ne’ 
it-bread that the 

gi’’o™, yea wi’ 

itis she (anth.) 

said it bears 

ne’’ho‘ 
there 


ne’’ ne 
that the 


ne 
he 
gers’, 
eustoma- 
rily, 
wi’o™dén’di’ 
did she (anth.) start 
Hat‘hon ‘das, 


Hat'hon’das, 


or 


haya’ dak” i‘. 
his body beside. 


ne’’ho‘ 
there 


Dyéfigwa‘’-se 
Suddenly 
o’‘dj’ — ne’kho‘ 
tseldersister here 
Da’ o’né™ wai’, 
So now truly, 


there 


ne’‘ho‘ 
there 

Da’ 
So 

¢ [Am ed 

di‘honyat’ga 


thence he him drew 
away 


hanyo‘’cyot. 
his spine set upright. 
o/ne™ te 
now 


ne 
the 


waodd/nyit’t, 
did he him drive 
towards 


na’es 
as a matter 
of fact 


(or ha’o®hwa®’) ne’’ho‘ 
there 

degiksa’’gowa 
two they (duw.) 
(maidens are) 


“ur 


ne 
he 


Dooii’dané’gé™, ne’kho‘ 


degyadéfinon’de’ 
two they (/.) sister(s) (are) 
hé?’ ce’ 


thither will 
Igo 


, 


degani’honisdyi’’go" 


wa 
thither she went 


ne’’ho‘ 


ha’e’owa 

also in turn 

If nb 
glo 


it is said 


Dooii’ dane’cé™ 
nD 


wai’én’-kho‘ 
did he it say-and 


want 
SISOne. 
it is said. 


ne’’ho‘ 
there 
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aera; he tce’s “Da” 
the I thither So 
exclusively will I go 
gos’t‘ho® 
she (anth.) younger 
’yén’ ne’ 
she it the 
thinks 
7 One" wai’ 
Now, so 
then 


“ni”’ot odit‘’ha’, 


kindly they (an.) it 
thing talk about, 


gwa 


here side 


” 


ne!’ 
the 


ne’ 
the 


ne 
that 


ne’’ 


that 


i’yén‘ 

she it thinks 
djye- 

she (anth.) 


Dooii’- 
Dooii’- 


ne!’ 
the 


Me hese 

I thither will 
I go.” 

, ne’’ho‘ 
there 


* o/né! 
now 


da 
so 


ni’gén” ”’ 
but 
it is.” 
gos’t‘ho® ne 
she (anth.) younger that 


is4 7 (aA 


ne 
the 


ne 
the 


ye as‘hé*aun’ 
she (anth.) it 
basket held 
ne 
that 


” a2 


ne 

the 
one" 

now 


I’wad, 
it is contained, 
yeni ‘kwinyon’ne’, 


she (azth.) wedlock to 
enter goes, 


t‘hanyo‘’evot 
there his spine sets up 


two one-it loaf cut has 


ne’ ne’ 
the 


that 
ne‘’ 
the 


wore 


e 


n? 
, 


hé"’onwe‘ 
there where 
Hotkwisdade’ge”’’&‘, ne’’ho‘ wit’on’dyén’ 

Hotkwisdadeg’e’'i', there did she herself seat 


kho”’ Gy 


and 


yedak’he’ 
she (anth.) ran along 
ne’’hof haya’dik’’s‘. 
there his body beside. 
ha’dewiséf/no® 
in the middle 


a’e’ 

again 
wion’dyén’ 
did she herself seat 

o’t‘hoiwayii’da’yén’, 


did they two his body have 
between them, 


gwa’ 
side 


ne 
the 


\ 
ne’’ho‘ 
there 


waidya’do’’yak 

Dooi’dane’gén’” did he his body thrust 

“Ho’awai nis’ ho’’se‘ sgadjé"an’di! 
“ Aside the thou thither do one it fireside of 


thou go 
Da’ ha’o"ha” 


” [yA 
So he himself 


ne 
the 


o’/né™ 
now 


ne 

that 
(it is) 
hé"’onwe‘ 


vm 


ha’ dewasén 
just between there where 

na’e’ waa/dyén’. 

indeed did he himself seat. 


no? degni’’dyo” 


two they (dw.) abide 
Da’ ne’ diq’ 


So that (itis) too 


A 
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o’né™, 
now, 


cal 0} a 
it is said 


dondagidis’dik ne‘’ 


thence they (du. f.) the 
arose quickly 


he’’s‘hanyo’eyot 


where again he sits 


hé"’onwe‘ ou 


there where 
Hat‘hon’das 
(The Listener) 


ne’’ho‘ 


there 
where 


Da’ 


so 


ne 
the 
(Hotkwisdadegé™ i‘), 
(His stomach burned little), 
ha’dew#séfi’no® 


just between (in the 
middle) 


o/né™ a’e’ 
now then again 


dondaa’di’t ne’’kho‘ 


thence he arose that-and 


khof’ ae’ 
and again 


dahoné's’‘ha’ 


thence he his arm 
\seized 


s‘hanyo’cyot. 
again he sits. 


ne‘’ 
the 


ne‘’ 
the 


ne’’ho‘ 


there thi 


went 


sén no? yes‘hanyo’cyot 


there again he sits 
o/né™ = 8’e’kho‘ 
now again-and 


wail’ 


of course 


da’ 
so 
degni’’dyo”’ 


two they. (du. f.) 
were abiding 


diq’ ne“’ 


too the 


diq’ 
too 


ha’dewasé@n’/no® 
just between (in the 
mid 


dle) 
hi’ga" 
that it is 


ne’’ho‘ 
there 


he‘ y 


where 


ha/o"ha”’ 
be himself 


o/ne™ 
now 


two they maidens not 


ne’’ 
that 
di’a’o" 
not it is pos- 
sible 


da’ 


so 


ne‘’ 


the 


hagé?’dji 
he old one (is) 
ayodi’giyé" 
would they (/.) 
consent 


aodi‘nyak, 
should they marry, 
ne’ na>’’ot 
the kind of 
thing 
dondagidas’da 
thence they (dw. f.) 
arose quickly 
ne‘’ 
the 
ha’ dewasén’no®-k 


just between 
(or in the middle) 


so 


a’e’ 
again 


wai'’ 
of course 


one" 
now 


hé?’onwe‘ 
there where 


t‘hanyo‘’cyot 
there he sat was sitting 
o t‘honwayi’ da’yén’ 

did they his body embrace 
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ne’‘ho‘ 
there where did they (/.) his person embrace 


hagé™’dji 


he old one (is) 


wa’e’ 


degiksi’’gowa hé”’’é" 


da’ 


haksi’’gowa 
he youth (is) 


-and 
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dedja’o® 
both (two 
they are) 


hiksé’’cowa ne’’ 
he youth (is) that (it is) 


o’t‘hoiiwayi’ da’y 


ne’’ho‘ o0’’gne’ 

there where did they (/.) 
(dual) go 

ne‘ ie 

the 


vay 


en 


ne’ Dooii’dane’gé” 
the Dooi’dane’gén’” 
hé’ofiwe’ ha’dewi- 
there where just between (in 
the middle) 


ne’ Hat‘hon’das, o’né™ 
the Hat'hon’das, now 
sgadjé"an’di‘ o0’t‘ho‘dja’é”’ 
one it-fireside of did he-him pushed 
(beyond the fire) 


a’e’ saa/dyén’ 
again again did he sit 
ni’degya’de’. 
so two they (du. f.) 
far are apart. 
de’’ne’ 
not that 
(it is) 
ne’ y 
that 
hee’’ 
he it 
desires 
ne’‘ho‘ 
there 


ther he 


hé?’onwe‘ 
there where 
Da’ ne” 
So that 
(it is) 
dagigii‘da ‘die’ 
thence they (dw.) 
to seek came 


gayon’ni‘ 
it-it causes 
hagé"’dji; 


he old one 
(is); 


honsagya’dyén’ 


hence again they (du.) 
themselves seated 


ne’’hoS — ’e’ 

there again 

s‘hanyo‘’cyot 
again he sat 


wai‘’ 


of course 


ne“’ 
the 


k 


hos a’e’ 


again 


ne’ Hat‘hon’das. 
the Hat‘hon'das. 
Da’ = o’né™,,- gi’’o™, ~ne‘’ hagé=’dji o’n&* waéfnni‘hé”’ he‘’ 
So now then, it is said, the he old one now did he it cease where 
ni‘hodyé’é". Ne’’ho‘ o’yo’nis‘he’t t‘hiodye’é™s‘hon hanyo‘’cyot. 
so he is acting. Thus(There) it wasalong time just he keptstill, kept silent, he sat. 


Da’ o’né™, gi’’o™, ne’ hagé®’dji o’né daas’nye’t wai’éi’, 
So now it is said, the he old one (is) now thence he spoke did he it say, 
“ Hiwar’dé” oné™ wai’ &sa’nyak. Da’ ne’ diq’ na’e 
“Oh, my nephew now of course wilt thou marry. So that too truly. 
TP’ @ge‘cyonnya’non’ hé"’ofiwe’ _ni‘sadyéida‘’gwi’, — so’’dji 
I will I it prepare severally there where so thou it to sit usest, because (too 


much) 
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ot’gi’, so’’dji wait’ de’si’ni’gofit, so’’dji ot’gi’ ni‘sadyé’hit’ 


it filthy because _ of course not thou hast mind because it filthy so thou it doest 
(is), (sense), (is) 
ne’’ wai‘’ gayon’ni‘ so’’dji‘ ot’gi’ hé’ofwe‘ ni‘sadyéndi‘’gwit’.”’ 
that of course it it causes because it filthy (is) there where so thou it to sit usest.’’ 
Ha/otha”, gi’’o™, ni’gé” ne’’ho‘ ni‘hoye’é". Dooi’dane’gi” 
He himself it is said, so it is there so he it has done. Dooa’dane’gén’ 
ha’o"ha” waa’tgit hé’onwe! hadyéfidi‘’gwi’ ne’ haufwir’dé. 
he himself did he-it soil there where he (it) self to sit uses the his nephew. 
O’né™ wai'éi’, ‘“Hau’’ ne’kho’ gwa’ ya’e’ hé"swa’dyén’. 
Now did he it say, “Come here just first there will ye yourselves 
seat. 
E*gecyonnya’non’ hé®/ofwe' ni‘hadyéida‘’gwi’ ne‘’ heyéiwa’de”’ 
Will I it prepare severally there where so he self to sit uses (it) the my nephew 
so’’djif wai‘’ ot’gi’-s‘hon. Da’ ne’kho‘ gwa’ ya’e’ é"swa’dyén’.” 
because of course it filthy just. So here just first will ye yourselves 
(too much) * seat.’”” 


One wait’ daa™no™ dar’di’. 


Now of course thence they departed. 
Da’ o’né™ ne‘’ hagé"’djl waicyofinya’nof’ agwas’ wi’yo, 
So now the he old one (is) _ did he it prepare severally very it fine, (is) 
waadyéfinon’n!  waatskiwik’honnyo™ ne’’kho‘ ne‘’ gi’cyo’si’, 
did he his skill employ did he it rubbish wipe away severally that and the it skin, 
ne’ogé”  gi’cyo’sa’ ne’’kho’ ne‘’ nya’gwai’, gagwe’go® 
deer it-skin that-and the a bear, it-entire 
wai’cyo‘sidoni’nyon’. Da’ agwas’ waadyéfnon’n!’;  ne’’kho‘ 
did he skins spread out severally. So very did he his skill employ; that and 
ne’ waacyon’n!’ ne‘’ Dadnoii’do” gé's’ niyagonakdo’’di", 
the did he it prepare the Noble One customarily —_ so one’s place kind of (is), 
ne’’ na’e‘ ne‘’ ga’cyo’si’-s‘ho’o" gagwe’go" waadyéfnof’n!’, 
that verily the it skins-several it-entire did he it set in order, 
he’ hadyéfida‘’gwi’ ne’ haufiwit’dé’, no™’gofif ne’’hoS 
where he self it to seat uses the his nephew, underneath there 
hé”’dyo” ne’ Hat‘hon’das, ne’’ho‘-kho‘ a’e’ gwa’ o’tgya’- 
he abode the Hat'hon’das, there-and again just did they (du.) 
dyén’ ne‘’ degiksi’’gowa, ne’’ ne‘’ neyo’’s‘ho”, de’gni‘ na’e‘ 
elves the two they (du. f.) that the his wives two they verily 
seat maidens, are 
ni‘t‘ho/nyak. 


so many times he married. 


Da’ o’n& sone’ hagé/"djY_ ~—s woo‘t‘ha/his ne‘’ haun’wa7dé”’ 


So now the he old one did he him talk to the his nephew 
wal’én’, “O’ne wai'’ wesa’nyak, hiwi"dé”’. Hau’’, o’n&™ 
did he it say, “Now ofcourse, didst thou marry, my nephew. Come, now 
wadodi’s! a’di’gwi nai"’’ot  gia’w!, ne’ gaiwiinids’t‘hi’ 
let it itself bring unknown kind of thing they (du. 7.) the it it-matter to be strong 

forth it bring, makes 
gé"s’ ne’’ waagod/nyak, ne’’ wai‘’§ gé&’"s’_  ne‘’ dewas/‘héi 
customary that did one marry that (itis) ofcourse customary the two lens 
niyoi‘’gwige ne’’ ne’ degani’ho"sdyi’’go" .gaya’so". Da’ 
so it loaves that the two she it-loaf has divided it is called, So 


many number (= marriage bread) 
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a’d’gwi diq’ = gia’wi’?” 
unknown (it is) too they (du. f.) it bring.’’ 

Da’ ne’’ diq’ o/né™, gi’’o™, ne‘’ ego’winé® ~ dayes’nye’t 

So that (itis) too now, it is said, the she (anth.) thence she spoke 


elder one 
(=larger one) 


wi’a’od", “Niyo’’, o/né™ na’e’ @*¢aiwiye’i’ he‘’ n&”’’ot 


did she it say, “So be it, now verily, willit fulfillthe matter where kind of 
hing 
sat‘hyu’wi.” Da’ o’né™, gi’’o™, ne’ 8 gii’is"*ha’ “o/né™ 
thou it are relating.’’ So now, it is said, the it basket now 
donda’yek o/né™ diq’ ne’’ho! wa’’é” hé"’onwe‘ t‘hanyo’‘cyot 
thence she it now too there thither she there where * there he sits 
took up went 
ne’ hagé’dji,, “Néfi’d’ “wai'’,” wa’a’ge™” ne’ ne?” 
the he old one, “This here of course,’” did she it says, “the that (it is) 
sat‘hyu’wi,” ne’’kho‘ ne‘’ daao’géfi ne’’ho’ wie’is’‘hiyén’. 
now it are talking that-and the between his there did she it basket place. 
about,” forked thighs. 
Daagane’’s‘hon ne’ o’né™, gi’’o™, hd’gwai ho"sayofi’dyén’. 
He it viewed only the now, _ itis said, aside there again she sat down. 
Da’ o’né™ diq’ waaga’’tci’ ne’ gi’is’hi’ waad&‘’go’-kho‘ 
So now too did he it undo the it basket did he it take out and 
‘7 FOV s?7 7 “ AF) De 377 n A n 
ne o8 ow' ne ne degana’ho"sdyi’’go gaya’so 
the it bread that the two one loaf has divided it is called 


(=marriage bread) 
dewis"héfi niyoa‘’ewiige ne’’hof wai gé's’ ni’yon. Da’ 
, 


two tens so it loaf num- there ofcourse —cus- so it is in So 
many bers, tomary number. 

o’né™ ne” hagé’dji wai’éi’,  ‘“O’né* na’e’  o’giiwaye’i‘ 
now the he old one did he it say, “Now verily it matter is complete 
wil otkhi‘gwii’o”. Da’ o/n&é™ wi’ gai‘wani’iid o’gai‘wiye’i sé’ 

did one me bread give. So none did it matter confirm it matter is fulfilled for the 
Teason that 

he’ nigayéfino’’déi ne’ gés’ wi’agd’nyak. Da’ ne’’ho‘.” 


where so it custom kind of (is) the customary one marries. So there (=that 
is enough),’”’ 


O‘skonwa’’s‘hoh ne’ hono’én’’ge’ ne’ Hat‘hon‘das. Da‘ 
It-roasted flesh only the his head-on the Hat‘hon’das. So 
OME. SeLOZ we Ne: hagé"’dji wai’éi’, SO aleyanes (oats 
now, it is said the he old one did he it say, “Come, now 
hi’wa"dé” ga’o’ nondase’. Ga’tci.’’ 
my nephew hither thence do thou Do thou 
come. come hither.’’ 
Da’ o’né™ —sgi’’o™ = ne’ Ss hé™’wa7dé"’shé’? ne”ho’ wi’e’ 
So now, it is said, the he (=his) nephewship there Hither fhe 
well 
hé’ofiwe' t'hanyo‘’cyot ne‘ hono’’sé, da’ o/né diq’ 
there where there he sits (=his the his mother’s so now too 
spine stands) brother (uncle), 
ne’ hagé’dji wai’én’, “Ni’yo’. O’né nia’e‘ dé"gofis’nye’ 
the he old one did he-it-say, «So be it. Now sothen will I-thee attend to 


69) 


égonyil’ di‘séinon’ni’-kho‘. 
will I-thy body dress up -and,”” 


—— 
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Da’ ne”’ho‘, gi’’o™, hod’gwa gani’yon’ (gani’yoft) ne’ 
So there, it is said, aside it hangs the 
nya’gwal’ gahi"ondi‘’ewh’ ne’’ho‘, gi’’o™, i’wid ne’ 6/no”, 
bear its bladder (=urine- there, itis said, it iscon- the it oil, 
holder) tained fat, 
ne’ ne’ awéa/o"si’ naé’’ot ne’ d’no™. O/né, gi’’o™, ga- 
that the sun-flower kind of the it-oil. Now, it is said, it 
s‘he’’digoh waada‘’go’ ne‘’ 6d’no”, da’ ne’ diq’ has’o‘- 
gourd in did he it take out the it oil, so that too his hand 
di’’ge‘ wiun’t‘ho’ (wii’oft‘ho’), gagwe’go" hono™éf’’ge‘ waa’- 
on did he it pour, (wii”ont'ho’), it-entire (is) his head on did he it 
no‘ga’; 7&’so", gi’’o", &’e’ saofit’‘ho’ ne”  has’o‘da’’ge’‘, 
rubs-anoint; still, it is said, again again he it the his hand on, 
poured out 
dai’ o’né™ na’e‘, gi’’o™, saho’‘ga’. Agwas’, gi’’o™, o’t‘hofi’- 
so now so then it is said again he it Very, it is said did he it 
anoint. soak 
Josd ( - y = 
got ne’ ne’ hoge’i’’ge’. Da’ sé’, gi’’o™, ne’’ho‘ 
through that (it is) the his hair. So three, it is said, thus (there) 
naa?’ye’. Ne’’ho‘ degnigane’’s‘hofi ne‘ ne’’ degiksi’’gdwa. 
so did he it do. There two they (du.) looked the that two they (du.) 
on-just maidens (are). 
Da’ ne’ diq’, gi’’o™, odii‘wani’gwi’o". Dyéfigwa/s‘hof o’né™, 
So that too, it is said, did they one m.) it won- Suddenly now 
er at. 


” 


ymor 


gi’’o™, ayén’’s‘hofi waa’go’, ne’’ ne‘’ wodhigwii’go’ hono"- 
it is said, one it would did heit get, that the did he him uncap his head 
think-just 
ef gagwe’go® na’e‘ ne‘’ os’di’-s‘hon. 
it entire (is) so then the it-seab- just. 
(is) 
Dyéfigwa‘’-se o’/né% na’eS agwas’ wi’yo o’wa’do"’ ne 
Suddenly now very it fine (is) did it become the 
-hono” éit’’ge‘. Da’ ne’’ diq’ na’e‘, gi’’o™, he’ niyu’’dé™ a- 
his head on. So that too indeed, itissaid, so soitissituated, would 
pastured, 


yen’ ’s‘hoii agwas’ wi’yo o’wa’do”. Dyéfigwa‘’-se hagé™dja’’- 
oe just very it good (is) did it become. Suddenly his forehead 


aA 


ge’ ne’’ho‘ degaa’’di’ha’ ne’’ ne‘’ degni‘’ ni’yon‘, dyéi- 
on there two it feathers that the two so many it is, sud- 
stuck up 


y 


gwii‘’-se dood’dane’gé", ne’’ ne’ tkwé"di’’éi’ gi’’o™, ni- 
denly two he fe et set that the it red (is), it is said, so 
together 


” 


” cs 


v~we 


yu ‘dén ne’’kho‘ ne‘’ sgat’ ofyaé’’éi’. Da’ ne ne 

it is in kind that and the one it is it blue (is). So that the 

degyi’di’ne’géfi ne’’ho’ nitn’d&é‘ nof’ niyon’sots. Da’ ne’ 

two they (f.du.) body there this (it is) perhaps so it long (is) So that 
are joined (pl. sign). 


/ 


Be) 


diq’ woaun’his ne’ haufwa?’dé” wai’én’, ne’ hagé’dji, 
too did he him the his nephew did he it the he old one, (is) 
address say, 


“He” ’é" ~agwas’ de’oya’ne’, agwas’ de’’oyé"sdo", wai'’,” da 
“Not very not it good, (is) very not it seemly, (is) certainly,’’ so 
94615°—16——49 


”) , 
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o/né™  daaidyéni’t‘ho’ ne’ of’’di’ ne’’hof natn’d&i‘ noi’ 
y 


now hence he it pulled the it feather there this (it is) perhaps 
ni‘yons, ne’’kho’ ne‘’  sgat’ daadyén’t‘ho’. Da’ ne’’hoS 
so it long (is) that and the one it is thence he it pulled. So there 
wi’yo,”’ wai/én’ ne’ hagé’dji, ‘‘Hof’we' ho’’se‘. Hofi’we‘ 
it good did he it the he old one (is), “Yonder thither do Yonder 
(is)’’. say thou go. 
déte’di’t, da’ ne’’ diq’ ga&’o’ détchatkai‘’dé”’,  &gofiyat- 
there wilt thou so that too hither thence wilt thou turn will I thee 
stand, facing, 
gat“ho’ na’e’ a/di’gwi nisayi’dayé"s’do*.”’ 
look upon indeed unknown so thy body.” 
Da’ o’né™, gi’’o™, ne’ haksi’’e6wa ne’’/ho’ wa’e’  hon- 
So now, it is said the he you (is) there thither he yon- 
went 
we'’/gwa gio’’kho’ daatgi‘’dé” deogi’ne’’s‘hoi ne‘’ hono’’sé". 
der-ward hither and pees he turned two he him eyed-just the his uncle. 
acing 
Da’ o’né™ ne’ hagé ’dji deaga’ne’ ne’’ho’ it’had  adeyén- 
So now the he old one (is) two he eyed (it) there there he stood “ A tten- 
nonni’’ge’. Dyéfigwa‘’s‘hon ne‘’ hagé™’djl o’né™ gi’’o™, wai’én’, 
tion” at. Suddenly just the heoldone (is) now itissaid, did he it say, 
“Hau’’ gii’tel, gi’o’ ni’nonda’se‘, o’né™ na’e‘ dondagado’k’- 
“Come hither do hither again hither do now indeed there it me failed ie 
thou come, thou come, Iam not satisfie 


thas” 7a/sor” 


yet.”’ ; 
Ga/nio’ o”’hayo™ ne’ haksa’’gowa o’né™% ne‘’ hono’’sé® 
Just as soon did he arrive the he youth (is) now the his uncle 
as 
ne‘’ oii’o"’sa’? 6’no™ ne‘’ has’o‘da’’ge‘ wiiof’t‘ho’ wadano‘’- 
the it sun-flower it-oil the his hand on did he it pour did he it 
ga’-kho‘ gagwe’go® ne‘’ _ hago?sit’’ge‘ ne’ haks&’’gdwa 
anoint-and it entire the his face on the he youth (is) 
waadyénnon’n’. Da’ o/né™, gi’’o™, ‘wai/én’, “Hau’’ o/né™ 
did he it do with care. So now, it is said did he it say, “Come now 
hon’we' hofsa’se‘ ga’o’ diq’ détchatki‘’dé”.”’ O’né™ ne‘’ 
yonder again thither do hither too wilt thou turn facing.” Now the 
thou go 
haksi’’g0wa ne’’ho‘ wa/e’ ga’o’ diq’ daatgi‘’dé’. Da’ o’/né™ 
he youth (is) there thitherdidhego hither too did he face. So now 
wai’ ne’ hagé?’dji deoga’ne’ agwas’ wai‘’ waadyéfindn’nl’. 
certainly the he old one (is) two he him eyed very certainly did he do it with care. 
Da’ o’né™, gi’’o™, waads’nye’t oné™  wai/éfi’, ‘Ne’’ ne’ 
So now, it is said, did he speak now did heitsay, ‘‘That (itis) the 
he’ niseksa’’gowa de’gatki’’ho‘ non’ de’t‘hé"’’dén’ (or de’t- 
5 5 
wherein so thou youthful (are) not in any place perhaps not he does abide 
‘hé”’’dyo™) ne’’ho’ ne‘’ haks&’’gowa géfi’oik. Da’ o/né™ 
there the he youthful it was. So now 
ga’tel diq’. Da’ o’né™ hofi’we‘ hofsisi’dyé"(-dyéi‘). Da’ 
hither do too. So now yonder thither again do So 
thou come thou sit. 


ne’’ diq’ ni™nd&‘’ ni‘’ot @"syasd’onk ne’’ ne‘’ Dood’dane’gé”. 
that too this kind of thing wilt thoubecalled that the Dooa’dane’gé’, 


CURTIN, < 
HEWITT LEGENDS ari 
Gagwe’go® he‘’ ni’yoh yenagé’nio” ~ weé"’s‘hoi wi’ot’kie‘ 
It entire (is) as soart many they dwell severally for just did it noise make 
(peoples) : 
hao®’‘ho” hadjmo™di’ya ne‘’ ha’deganyo’’dige. Siséinion’gi’t 
he himself he hunter fine (is) the all game in number. Thy name (is) famous 
sé”’é". Da’ oné™ hofi’we' sa’dyéi.” 
because. So now yonder thou thyself seat.’’ 
Da’ ne’’ diq’ ne djeyi’’dad ne’ ~—ne‘’ —s dyegowa’né" 
So that too the one she person (is) that (it is) the there she elder (is) 
cf 5°23 


wil’a’gé™, gi’’o™, ‘Gér’ nya’we he’ niadksi’’gowa 
“that the did she it say, it is said, How thankful so so he handsome (is) 
(it is) (we are) much 


ne ne’ ofgwanya’go".” Da’ ne’ diq’ ne’  gos’t‘ho® 


that (itis) the we have married.’’ So that (it is) too the she*younger (is) 

ne’ na‘e‘ ne’ wi’a’g8”, gi’’o™%, ‘“Ne’’ ne‘’ I’’ &wagno"s’dek, 

that truly ‘that did-she-it-say itissaid, ‘‘That the I will T it cherish, 
it is 

ne’’ ne’ J’ ne’ &gnoo®’gwak, ne’ho‘’s‘hon né"dwagyean/die’ 

thatitis the I the will I it hold it dear (love) thus only so will Lit continue to do 


cr 


o 


cr 


Yess / 


ne’ a’‘digwa na”’ot éf ne’’hof nia’’djeé wai’. Da’ 
the any kind of thing it may be there so dothouitdo of course. So 
nya’wé" diq’.” 
itis to be too.’” 
thankful 
Ne’ ne’ o’né™ wit’o’’giiS o/né™ wait’ waiénondya’dagé’on’, 
That (itis) the now did it become now of course did they their bodies lay down 


hi’dewaséfi’no® na’degya’de’ ne‘’ degiksa’’gowa ne’’ho’ waad-* 


just between the distance between the two they (f.) maidens there did he him- 
them (are) 
yas"‘hén’ ne‘’ Hat‘hon’das ne’’ ne‘’ Dooa’dane’gé”. 
selflay recum- the Hat'‘hon’das that the Dooa’dane’gév’. 
bent (it is) 
Da’ o’né™, gi’’o™, na’e’ ne’ dyego’winé" da’a’o™ ayago’di’. 
So now, it is said, truly the thence she is elder not it isable should she 
one fall asleep. 
O’né™ na’e’ ne’ Hat‘hon’das  ne’’ —ne‘’ ~—- Dooiai’dane’gé” 
Now truly the Hat‘hon’das that (itis) the Dooa’dane’ ger’ 
hodi’’o®, dyawé"o"’s‘hon na’e‘ danhwiga’ne’ he’ hayas’‘hé” 
) ta) 
he has ‘allen did all the time just truly two her him eyes where he lay recum- 
asleep, were on bent 
hodiv’’o®. Da’ ne’’ ne’ djeyi’’dad godi’’o™ na‘e’’ ne’ ne’’. 
he has fallen So that the she the other she has fallen truly the that 
asleep. (it is) one asleep one. 
Wa’o‘hén’t V’o™, na’‘e’ ne’’ ne‘’ dyego’winée" de’agoda’’o® 
) ? to} 
Didit day become it issaid truly that the she elder one (is) she has fallen asleep, 


na’e’ he‘’ niwi’‘sondis. O/né™ diq’, dayat’gé™ ne’ degiksi’’- 


truly as so it night long (is), Now too,also, thence two (f.) the two they (/.) 
they arose 
gowa o/né™ diq’, gi’’o™, o’gikhon’n!’ ne’’ ne‘’ gyade’’gén’. 
maidens now too, it is said, did they two (/.) that the they two(/.) elderand 
(are) food prepare lit is younger sisters are, 


Da’ ga’nio’ o’gak’hwaif o/né™, gi’’o™ wainondekhon/ni’. Ne’’ 
g 8 ’ : 
So as soon as did it food cook now it is said they food ate. That (it is) 
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na’e’ ne’ hagé"’djY waoiwii’gwis, gi’’o™, o/né wa"winon‘ 
truly the he elder one (is) did she him take a it is said, now did she it him give 
portion for, 


sgadjé"on’di‘ wai‘ ne’ ne’’ t‘hanyo’cyot. Da’ ona 
one it fireside of of course the that it is there he sits. So now 
na’e’ ne‘’ ha’o®ha” (ha’o™hwa”’) [for hono®’ha?’-gea‘] nekho’gwa 
truly the he himself he himself he alone here-ward 
na’e’ na’gadjéon'di‘ oné  wainondekhof’n!’  o’t‘héfinon’don 
truly such it fireside of now did they food eat did they themselves 
* ; ie Ppaee eat together 
na’e‘ ne’yo’s‘ho”’ ne‘’ Dooi’dane’gé”’. 
truly husband and wives- the Dooidane’gén’, 
just 
Waadikhwén'da’t da’ o’né™, gi’’o™, wai’éfi’ ne‘’ hagé’djy, 
Did they food cease from so now, itissaid, did theyitsay the he old one (is) 
“Hiwandé”  6"/sisiwé™ na’e’ dé"sidawén’/nye’ he‘’ yoén’djide’. 
““My nephew wilt thou it begin truly wilt thou self travel where _ it earth is present. 
Da’ ne’ diq’ &"se’nigo™‘hi’k ne’’ ne‘’ dodnondawénnye’- 
So that it is too wilt thou careful be that (itis) the they travel about in num- 
‘ho” sga’se he‘’ nionondya’dat’go’s. O’né™* diq na’e‘ 
bers unmatched where so much they are wizards severally. Now too truly 
ésado’wid. Ganio’’s‘hon na’e‘  na’gayi’do’’dé” ~~ ogwé’nyon 
wilt thou hunt. Any kind-just truly such it body kind of it possible (is) 
é™si'yo’ sé”’’é2 na/e‘ de’sano™ g0’wis.”’ 
wilt thou it because truly not it thou affects.” 
kill (thou art immune.”’) 


Da’ o/né™ ne’ hé"wa7dé"’s‘hi’? waa‘’déndl’, o/né™ na/eé 
So now the he the nephewship did he start, now truly 


s/3u=) 


waadoit’‘ha’-kho‘ wai’éni’-kho‘, ‘A’d’gwi dod’gés ne’ n&®’’ot 
did he it tohunt go and did he it say and, I donot know _ it is certain the kind of 
thing 
wai’én’ ne’ hakno’’sé®. Ne’’ diq’ ne‘’ é"dgadye’é"t ne‘’ djo’a’gi’.”” 
did heit the he my uncle. That too the will I it begin the raccoon, 
say (=do first) 
Da’ o’né™ dig’ waaya’gé™t waa‘dén’di’. Tchi-i‘’he’ waa’- 
So now too hence he went out did he start. While be walked did he it 
along 
gé” ne’’ho‘ gi’it agwas’ o’e’da’ a’di’gwa&‘ nia’gayi’do’’da2 
see there it (tree) very it clawed (is) uncertain what it body kind of (is) 
Stands (it is) 
ne’‘hof gé”’’dyo™. Da’ oné™ na’e’ waa’’thé™ he'’ g&’it da’ 
there it abides. So now truly did heit climb where it (tree) so 
stands 
ne’’hof waa’gé” djo’a’ei’ dyunande‘sindon‘nio”. Da’ o’né™ 
there did he it see raccoon they are in array. So now 
sor 


waayd’ dada‘’go’ o‘sohwia’gon ne’’kho‘ ne’  e‘da’’ge‘, gi’’o™, 
did he its body take out it hollow-in that and the earth-on, it is said, 
wooyi’don’di’; o’yi’’kho’ waayit’didi‘’go’ ne’’-kho‘ ne‘’ e‘da’’ge‘ 
did he its body cast; it-other and did he its body take out that-and the earth-on 
wooyi’don’d?’; o’yi’’kho! waayi’didi‘’go’ ne’’/kho‘ ne‘’ e‘di’’ge‘ 
did he its body cast; it-other-and did he its body take out that-and the earth-on 
wooyi’don’di’; o’yi’’kho‘ waayit’didi‘’go’ ne’’kho‘ ne’ e‘da’’geé 
did he its body cast; it-other-and did he its body take out that-and the earth-on 
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wooya’don’d?. Da’ o’né™ wai’én’ wi’as’nye’t, ‘‘Ne’/ho-s‘hon 


did he its body cast. So now did he it say did he speak, “ Enough-just 
o/né’ wait,’ oné™ diq’ dondaadyi’’dén. 
now of course,”’ now too thence he his body caused 


to descend. 


Ga/nio’ e‘di’’ge’ o’t‘ha’da’t o’né™ wi’as’nye’t, oi’/o™, wailed’ 
Db r}P te) ? 7 


Assoonas  earth-on did he stand now did he speak, itissaid, did he it say, 
“Ne’’ho’ non’ hi’degaye’’ he‘’ nige’has’de’ hésgatge‘’dat.”’ 
“Enough, perhaps, just it is sufficient where so Iam strong hence will I body bear 

away.” 
Da’ o’né™% wai’ waat‘he‘nofi’n’, ne’’ ne’ hod’yé” ne’ 
So now ofcourse did he it bundle make of, that the he it has the 
gis“ha’ ne‘’ ne’ wads‘hidé™’daé”’. O’né™, gi’’o™, ne’’ho! 
it forehead- the that did he it strap lay out. Now it is said, there 
strap 
waiya’dage’of’ ne’ djo’ii’gi’-s‘ho™o", waadeyéfinon’n’ waa- 
did he its body lay sev- _— the raccoon-s, did he it do with care did he 
erally 
wihas’yon’. Ga’nio’ waadyéfino’k’dé” da’ o/né™  o’t‘hat‘he’- 
it wrap with care As soon as did he it task complete so now did he his bundle 
severally. 
na"k agwas’ waat‘ge’dat ne’’kho‘ ne’ o/né™  saa‘dén’dy’. 
takeup very, in- did he it bear with that and the now again he started 
deed, the forehead-strap. (=went home). 
Ne’’ho’ niyu’’di® = ga‘henoda/die’ hofisaa yo" hé’onwe‘ 
Thus so it was in form it bundle stood out thither he returned there where 
moving home 
t‘honadegi’’do", ne’’ho’ on’gye’ waat‘henon’d! wai’/éfi’ kho‘, 
there they it fire have there indoors did he his bundle cast did heitsay and, 
kindled, 
“Hau’’, hagno’’sé", né™‘’ iga’yé” deses’nye‘, dé"sé’nya’é"-kho’.’’ 
“Come, my uncle, here it lies two they hands — wilt thou jit care for and”, 
put to (it), 
Ons, gi’o™, ne’ hagé’dji o’né™ na’e‘ ‘o’t‘hés’nye’.  ““Ho", 
Now, itissaid the he old one now truly did he it attend to, ‘HO, 
niya’wé® hi’wa"dé™’,”” wai/éfi’  ne‘’ hono’’sé, “omé™ wai!’ 
so it is in- my nephew,”’ did he it say the his uncle, “Now indeed 
gratitude F 
o'gal'waye’i’ tchi-si’a‘’s‘hon  s‘hi’degons’nye’ dasadodyén’a"die’ 
did it matter fulfill while thou small-just T thee attended to thence thou grew apace 
dyawé"’’o" degons’nye’ ne’’kho‘ ne‘’ gondan’is. Oné™ né/wit’ 
always T thee cared for that and the I thee pitied cus- Now inturn 
tomarily. 
o’sadodi’ak, da’ ne’’kho‘ gé"s’ tchi’-wi o’né™ né’wi’ na®/di 
didst thou grow up, so that and custom- while I it now in turn this 
arily thought 
gaya’ digé’on’. Da’ niya’wé" diq.” 
it body lie severally. So let it happen too.’’ 


(Lam thankful) 
Da’ o’né™, gi’’o™, ne’ hagé™’djt waayéfh’sée’ he‘’ ni’yoni ne’ 
So now, itissaid, the he old one didsheitskin - as soit many tho 
djo’a’gk’. Wadadyéfino’k’dé” da’ o’né wai’én’, ‘Ne’ na/e‘- 
tho raccoon. Did he his task finish so now did he it say, “That truly 
ne’. gi’cyo’si’ gado‘soi’ni’, ne’’kho’ ne’. ne’ ’&*’so" 
the it skin will I self pouch make, that and the that still 


, 
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&tchidoait”hi’, ne’‘kho! nia*’gi" gayi’digée’on’ heyonégis’de‘ 
wilt thou to hunt go, that and this it is it body lie several “ pot-roasted ”’ 
a4 xn/ itt eA ,>”) 
ne“‘ho deyodogé®’do® hui’gé" djo’a’gi’. 


asa matter it it requires that it is raccoon.’” 
of fact 


Ne’’kho‘ ne‘’ waagodn’dof’ ne’ ne’ neyo’’s‘ho”  ne‘’ 
That and the did he her ask several that the his wife-s the 


haufiwat’dé” ne’’ Dod’ né*djik’hwayée’ ? 


his nephew that How _ so will you two food prepare? 
Da’ o’né™, gi’’o™, dondagi’di’t o’né™ na’e‘ o’gyii‘’tcd’ ne‘’ 


So now, itissaid thence they twoarose now truly did they (du.) it the 
cut up 


djo’i’gi’; ga’nio’ o’wadyéfino’k’dé” da’ o’né*  o’gina™’djo/dée”’. 
raccoon; assoonas did they their task complete so now did they two (/.) pot set up, 
He‘’ niyu’we’ o’gai‘’ yonegas’de‘ wai‘’ o/né™% o’wa’do”. 
AS so far as it is did it cook it boiled down _ of course now did it become. 
Da’ o’né™ ne’  degiksi’’2dwa ne’’ ne‘’ o’’wa’ ga’on’wigon 
So now the two they (f.) (du.) maidens that the it meat it-bowl-in 


ne’’ ne’ gi’sno” na™’’ot ne’’ho‘ o’gi’onda‘, ne’’kho‘ ne 


that the it bark kind of thing there did they two (du.) that and the 
it is it part, 


oné™ wainandek’honnl hadigwe’go™. Da’ ‘ Niya’wé", ho’, 
now did they food eat they together. So “Tam thankful, ho’, 
niya’wé?, niya’wé?,” ha’do®, gi’’o™, ne’ hagé®’dji. 
Iam thankful, Iam thankful,’ he kept saying, it is said, the he old one (is). 
Wii’d’hén’t, gi’’o™, o/né™ a’e’  saadoit’hi’ ne‘’ Doo’’dane’- 
It became day, it is said now again again heto hunt went the Dooii’dane’- 
gi”. Da’ ne’ tchi‘ie’s ne‘’ ga‘had&’gofi ne’’ho‘ waa’gé’ 


gen’. So that while he walked the it-forest-in there did he it see 
around 


gi/itgowa’néh, agwas’, gi’’o™, o’e‘’da’ ne’’ ne‘’ owiadjisdi’’ge* 
it tree stands great, very itis said, it clawed (is) that the it-bark-on 
he‘’ gi’it. O/né™, gi’’e™, waadde‘cyonya’non’ waai’’t‘hé"’-kho‘. 


where it tree Now, itissaid did he his preparations make did he it climb- and. 
stands 


Da’ o’né™ na’e‘ ne’’ho’ ni’a?’wé" 4’e’, ne’’ho‘ waayi’da- 
5) 
So now truly there so it happened again, there did he its body 
dyén’t‘ho’ ne’ djo’a’/gi’ = ne’ —so‘swé"’di’gon ~— gonni’dio™ 
draw out the raccoon the it dead tree-in they(anim.) abide 
e‘da’ge’kho‘ wooyi’don’d’, o’né™ o’ya’kho’ hotsaayi’dadyén’- 
earth-on-and did he its body cast, now it-other-and thence again he its body drew 
t‘ho’ e‘di’’ge‘-kho‘ a@’e’ wooyi’don’di’, o’né™, o’yi’kho‘  4@’e’ 
out earth-on-and again did he its body cast now, it other and again 
ho"saayaé’dadyef’t‘ho’ ne’’ ne‘’ o‘swe"’’digon e‘da’’ge‘-kho‘ 4/e’ 
is 5 

thence again he its body drew out that the it dead tree-in earth-on-and again 
wooyi’don’di‘, o/né"*,  gi’’o™, =o’ yi’ kho‘ ho"saayé’dadyén’t‘ho’ 
did he its body cast down, now it is said, it other-and thence again he its body drew out 
e‘di’’ge‘kho’ a’e” wooy’’don’di’, ne‘’ djo’a’gi’, ye’i’ gi’s“hi®, 
earth-on-and again did he its body cast down the raccoon, six it is believed, 
dja’dtk gi‘s’hi", nigayi’’dige‘ ne‘’ djo’i’gi’. Da’ o’né™ na’e‘ 


seven it is believed so many its body in the raccoon, So now truly 
number 


LA (St 


“sr 


“uw 


ow 


a” “ 
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wal’én’, ‘O’né™ na’e’ ne’’ho’ hia’degayé’i’,” o/né™* ne‘’ ne’’ 


did he it say, “Now truly there just two it suffice,’ now the that 
na’e’ dondaadya’dén(t) honsaé™dyon’di’t-kho‘ ne‘’ e‘di’’ge'’. 
truly thence again he his body theredid he againstep- and the earth-on. 


brought down 


Da’ o/né™ &’e’? waas‘hidé™’daé™” ne’ osha’, da’ o’né™ 


So now again did he it forehead strap the it forehead so now 
lay out strap, 
wai’ ne’’ho‘ @’e’ waayi’daisodjo’dé” ne‘’ djo’ai’gi’ ne’’kho‘ 
ofcourse there again did he it body put ina pile the raccoon that and 
ne‘’  waat‘he’nofint’? ne’’kho‘ ne‘’ waahwihi’cyon’ ne‘ 
the did he it bundle make that and the did he it wrap up repeatedly the 
hot‘hé/naiyé” waadyénnno’nl’. Da’ o’né™ diq’ dofsaat‘hé‘natk 
he his bundle lying did he it care use. So now too did again he his bundle 
there ke wu 
waatge‘’dat-kho‘, o’né™% saa‘déni’dy’ o’né™ ne’’ho’ saat‘hé’na*k 
did he it bear with and now again he departed now there again he his pack 
the forehead strap- took up 
waatge‘’dat-kho‘’ o’né™% diq’ = saa‘dén’di —ne’’/ho‘ — honsa’é’ 
did he hit bear with and now too, again he started there thither again 
the forehead strap (then) (also), homeward he went 
hé"’onwe’ t‘hodino®’sot ne‘’ neyo’’s‘ho"o?. 
there where there their lodge stands the the spouses several. 
Ne‘’ o/né™ hofisaa’yo™ ne’’ho‘, gi’’o™, waat‘hénayé™’ on’gye‘ 
The now thither again he there it is said, did he burden place indoors 
(time) arrived 
hé*’onwe! ni‘anyo’cyot ne’ hono’’sé". Da’, o’né™, gi’’o™, ne‘’ 
there where there his form abides the his nnele So, now, it is said, the 
(mother’s brother). (then), 


hagé®’djl waas’nye’t wai’én’, “H60’, niya’wé", hoo’, niya’wé, 
heold person didheitspeak did he it say, “Oh, thence may it oh, thence may it 


(is) come to pass, come to pass, 
niya’wé" wai‘’. O’né™ nofi’ 8 wago’djls ne‘’ de’gio”, gi’s’‘ha’, 
thencemayit truly. Now, per- _- will it-me suffice the eight, it may be 
come to pass, (then) haps 
nigayi’’dige‘ ne‘’ djo’a’gi’.”’ 

so-it-body-number the raccoon.’’ 
Da’ o/né™ na’e’ ne’ hagé?’djl waayéficyon’go’ (waayén- 

So, now verily the he old person did-he-it-skin-remove 


(is) respectively 


zyon’go’) he‘’ ni’yon‘ ne’’ho‘; waadyéino’k’dé” gagwe’go". 
as so-many in there (so) did he-it-task finish it-entire (whole). 
(many) number (are), 
O’né™ na’eS wai’’sidofnyon’ (waa’’zidonnyon’) gagwe’go". 
Now verily did he it-skin stretch (on it-entire (whole). 
frames) respectively 
Onn 


Ga’nio’ o’né™, ‘gi’’o™, o’ga”“hé® o'né™ wai'’ o’hi‘’sawé” 


Whenever now, it is said, it dried now indeed did he-it-begin 
(then), 
waa’do‘sofi’n’ (waadozon’n!’), ho’ agwas’ wi’yd ne’ o’né™ 
he tanned them oh, very it-fine, the now 
beautiful (is) 
wai’ waadyéfno’k’dé”. Da’ ne’’ na’e‘  ha‘gwas’t‘hi’ ne’ 
indeed did he-it-task-finish. So that truly he-it-wrap-used for that 


(it is) (it is) 
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ne’ djo’a’ga’  iyos’. 


the raccoon robe. 
Dyawé"’’o" na’e‘-s‘hon ne’ degiksi’’gowa' odikhon’ni, agwas‘ 
All the time just only the two they children they ate, very 


large (are) 


skén/no” gagwe’go® hé mnéfno"don/nio*. 


contentedly it-all they were thinking. 
Da’ o’né™, gi’’o™, ne’’ho‘ o’gas’nye’t oné™ wi’a’gé” ne’ 
So now it is there it spoke now did it say ithe 
(then), said, (then) 
dyego’winé", “ Kndiyénda’gwi’ na’e‘, yeyéida’gwis gé"s’ ne‘’ 
she, the elder one “ Thou-will I wood get truly, one gets wood usually the 
(is), 
ne’ yenéiwas“hé”. Hau’ one dya‘dén’di‘.” 
that one husband’s people Come, now let us two start.” 
is with. (then) 
Da’ ne’’ diq’ oné™ na’e ho’gniya’gé’t he‘’ odino®’sot 
So that more- now truly thence they two went there their two lodge 
over (then) out of doors stands 
ne’’ho’ wi’’gne’ hé"’onwe‘ tgahada’yé”’, ne’’ho‘ ho’gwa,. gi’’o™ 
there thither they there where there it forest (is), there aside, it is 
two went said, 


o’'gni’gé” tgiit o/hé. 
did they two there it- it dry (is). 


it see tree stands 
Ne’’ ne‘’ dye’gowané" ganéiiyagir’é"nt (ganéfiya’giin) yée’a’ 
That the she elder one (is) it stone white (is) she-it 
(it is) held 
deyot‘hwe’non’ni ne’’ ne’’hof wa’é’yén he’ gii’it gagwe’go" 
it round (is) that there did she it there it tree it whole (is) 
(it is) . strike stands 


na’e‘ wi’ot’kae’ ne’’kho‘ ne’ tcoyénidasodjot’s‘hoi. Da’ oné™, 


truly did it sound that-and the only it wood pile left (is). So* now 
(then) 
gi’’o™, ne’’hoS o’gyat‘hé’noninl o’gis‘hayén’dof’ ne’’ ne’  ho’- 
it is there did they two pack make did they two cord fas- that the did it- 
said, ten to each 
gis’iit ne’ sgiondat’-géno™; da’ o’né™ diq’ o’gyatge‘’dat ne’ 
it exhaust the one it tree number(s)-was; so now more- did they twoit bear the 


(then) over by forehead-band 
dega‘hé’nige’ o’né™ diq’ sagya‘dén’dr’. 


two it pack now more- back they two 
number (then) over started. 
Da’ = o’né™ ~—s hofisagni’yo™  hé"’ofwe‘  tyodino®’sot —0/né™ 
now there again they two there where there their lodge now 
(then) arrived stands (then) 
ne’’ho‘ he‘’ ga‘’hogain ne’’ho‘ hofisagi’yo” o’né™ ne’’ho‘ 
there where it-door (is) there there again they now there 
two entered (then) 
o’tgyadekhaé’‘s?’ he‘’ ga‘’hogain, o’né™, gi’’o™, dagyadyén’t‘ho’ 
did they two separate where it-door (is), new it issaid, thither they two it draw 
(then), ‘ 
ne’ gas"“ha’ dedja’o"-gwa ni’gano”’sidi o’dwat‘hwida’se’ ne‘’ 
the it-pack- both-sides there it lodge side(s) did it around go the 
strap 
gano”’sot ne’ oyén’da’. 
it-Iodge stand the it-wood. 
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Da’ o’né™, gi’’o™ hofisagi’yo” ne‘’ gano"sgofi’wi. Da’ o’né™, 
So now, itissaid thither again they the it-lodge-in. So now, 

two entered 


gi’’o™, wi’a’gé” ne’’ ne’ dye’gowiné", ‘‘ Yondyéfidayé’o” 
it is said, did she say that the she, the elder one “One wood for fire gathers 
gé"s’ wai'’ ne‘’ yenéfiwis‘hé”,” wi’ofiwad’w!’ ne’ hagé®’dji. 
usually truly the she is with Eee husband’s did she-him tell the he, old man (is). 
people,” 

“(HO6’, miya’wé"; niya’wé", wai',” wai’éi’ ne’ hagé"/djt, 

H‘‘ 06, thanks; thanks, truly,” did he say the he, old man, (is) 
“agowas’ ofgwat’ganofni‘ wai'.” 

“very we are wealthy truly.” 


(ZA ou 


O’né™ ne’ ne’ we’é™ dwénni’’dio” ne’ gont‘hoiwi’sis 
Now(then) that the faraway there they(fem.)abide the they women (are) 


oné na’e’ o’wé'néfnina’ dog ne’’ ne‘ — o/né™ ~waadd/ diag 
now (then) verily did they notice that the now (then) did he grow up 
ne’ Hat‘hon’das ne’  ne‘’ Hotkwisdadegé"’”’8‘ ne’  ne‘’ 
the He, the Listener, that (is) the Tle, the Scorched Paunch that (is) the 
Dooii’dané’gé”, gée’i’ nigon’di. Da’ o’né™ na’e ne’ yegd"’dji, 
Two, He, Feathers four so many they So now verily the she, old 
Together (is), are. (then) woman, 
“O’ne* hé"swatgondtik o’né~ hé"seswana™gwiigwaa’  gié?’/- 
“Now thither will you go now thither will you him fetch as aspouse my 
(then) (then) 
s‘thom’o®,” ne’ wa’a’gé”. Se’ ni’dewinnondé™nondé’. O’ne 
children,” that did she it say. Three so many they (are) sisters. Now (then) 
wi’a’gs” ne’ yegé’dji, “Is’ @tchadye’ét ne’ segd’wine? 
didsheitsay the she, old woman, Sou will you be first the you eldest (are 
ne’ ne’ hé"sena"gwagwi’ha’.”’ 


that the thither wilt thou fetch him as spouse.” 


Da’ o’né™, gi’’o™, o’wadiii‘gon’nl’ ne’ ne’ degani™hofs- 
So now (then) it is said, did they bread make that the it ‘‘ marriage”’ 
dyi’’go®,  o/né™*— wai‘’ o’wadi’t‘he’t ne‘’ sé"’ — niwénnon’di‘ 
bread, now (then) truly did they pound the three so many they number 
ne‘’ wé"nonde’gé”’s‘ho"’o", ne’’ ne’ gagai‘dé’’do" n&”™’ot ne‘’ 
the they sisters (are), that the it-boiled-in-ashes kind of the 
oa“gwi’. Ne’ ne’ wai’ ne’ tu‘’, tu’, tu’, tu’, so’’g8” 
it-bread. That the truly the tus tu’’, tu’ tu‘, it sounded 
hé"’onwe! o’wadit‘he’t. 
there where did they pound it. 
Da’dji’a‘s‘hon, gi’’o™, o/né™ wi’odii‘’gwaiis ne‘’ gonyak’t‘hi’, 
In a short time, itissaid, now(then) did their bread getdone the one it uses to marry, 
oigwi’ degana™hofisdya’’go" gaya’so", da’  o’né™ ga’ias’- 
it bread it ‘‘ marriage ”’ bread it called is, so now (then) it-bas- 
‘higoh wa’agon’di‘ ne’’ ne‘’ dewis’‘hé" niyoa‘’gwige', 
ket-in did one it put that | the two-tens (twenty) so many it loaves number 
ne’‘kkho‘ ne‘’ yegé’dji o’né* wi’a’gé’, ‘“Hau’’, o’nd™ 
that-and the she, old woman now (then) did she it say, “Come, now (then) 
ga’tel ne’kho‘ dé"s’da’t.”’ Da’ o’né™ ne‘’ goa’wik  ne’’hoé 
hither here wilt thou stand.’’ So now (then) the her daughter there 


come thou 
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o’dyé’d&’t, ne’’kho‘ ne‘’ o’né™ wivagaot’gi’ ne’ goa’wik 
did she stand, that-and the now (then) did she her hair comb the her daughter 
ne’’kho‘ ne‘’ giséfinagi’’o" wi’ago’’ga’ ne’’ ne‘’ gono’én’’ge‘, 
that-and the it-perfume (smell- did she her that the her head-on, 
Sweet) anoint 
ne’’kho’ ne‘’ wa’agonyi‘tchi’dd’dé", agwas’ daye‘do’es ne‘’ 
that-and the did she-her-top-knot set on, very did she it taut make the 
givhe‘’si’, agwas’ dedjagogao’gwae’’s‘hon  so’’djl‘ wi’eni’id. 
it-band, very did she eye-sockets-have-only too much did she it taut 


make, 
Da’ one, gi’o™, ne’ yegé’dji wa'a’gée’, “Hau’’ o/ne™ 
So now (then) itissaid the she, old woman did she it say, “Come, now (then) 


ne’’ho’ ho’se‘’ hé®’/ofiwe‘ we’é® it’‘he’s ne‘’ Dooi’dane’gé” ; 


there thither go there where far there he goes the Two He Feathers 
thou away about Together Are 
ne’ ne’ S*withé’/ag’ hi’’degagon é*hofiwé?o’wl. Da’ dja’go™ 
that the will I be think- without fail will she him tell. So do thou take 
ing courage 
diq. Agwas’ na’e‘ ot‘hyo‘’gwani‘ hé’onwe‘ dé"syaya’k’dik 
moreover. Very verily it is frightful there where wilt thou it use to cross 
na"’gi" ganyd’dée’.” Da’ o’né™, gi’’o™, wi’ofidadege‘’dad 
this (it is) it lake (is).”” So now (then) it is said, did she-ker place it on, with 


forehead band 
na’gi" oi’is‘hi’ o&'’ewa’ iI’wad. 


this (it is) it basket it-bread it contains it. 
O’né™ nii’eé wi/o™dén’d’ ne‘ dye’gowiné". Wi’e’yo"’ na’e‘ 
Now verily did she start the she, eldest. Did she arrive verily 


7 (aA 


hé*’onwe‘ t‘hadina™‘ge’ ne’’ ne‘’ Dooi’dané’gé” ha‘wadji’a’ 


there where there they inhabit that the Two He Feathers his clan 
Together Are 


o/né™ wai‘’ weé?’s‘hon dedyega’ne’ ne’’ho‘ deyega’ne’ ne’’ 
now (then) truly far away only there she looked from there did she look that 
ne’ t‘hono®’sot ne’ Dooia’dané’gs” Da’ o’né™ agwas’ 
the __ there his lodge stands the ““Two Feathers So now (then) very 
Together.” 
o’yo/nis‘he’t ne’’ho‘ niyo’’déi da’a’on’ aufi’war’gé™ na’e’. 
it was long time there (thus) so it was not able could she him see verily. 
Dyéfigwit'’s‘hon, gi’’o™, oné daaya’gé"’t ne’ Dooii’- 
Suddenly, itissaid, now (then) thence he emerged the “Two 
dané’gé” ne’’kho‘ ne‘ o’né o’t‘hat’gi‘do. O’né™  nii’e‘ 
Feathers there-and the none then he did look around. Now verily 
Together” 
wai'’déidi’, o/né™, gi’’o™, hogwa‘’s‘hoi ne’’ho‘ dedye’gane’ 
did he start, now, it is said, aside-just there thence she looked 
ne’ _—s-yeksa’’gowa. Ne’’kho‘ ne’ o/né™  waadowii’t‘hi’ 
the she maiden (is). That-and the now (then) did he to hunt go 
ne’’kho‘ ne‘’ wa/at doskéfo"’s‘hoi hé"’onwe' dedyegi’ne’ 
that-and the did he stop nearby-just there where thence she looked 
ne‘’ yeksii’’gowa. 
the she maiden (is). 
Da’ = o’né™ ~—s ne’’ho‘ ~—s waattgon’dik  =hé?’ofiwe‘ _—_ det‘hado- 
So now (then) there did he start for there where there he it to 


hunt uses 


CURTIN, 
HEWITT 


Ne’’kho‘ as 


That-and 


wiis’t‘ha’. ne 


the 


ne’‘ho-kho‘ 


there -and 


na’e‘ 
verily 
peared. 


wore 


wi’ em’ 


thither she 
went 


sak’hi’-kho‘ 
-and 
Agwas’ 


Very 


na’e‘ 
verily 


o’/né™ 
now 


did she her best do 
we’é™, 
far away, 


7? / ant 
Gls Os; 
it is said, 


Dyéfigwa‘’-se 
Suddenly 
as she went 


it- ne’’ 

tree that 

stands (it is) 

é”,  wit’é’yor’-kho‘ 

go, thithershe -and 

arrived 

ono®’do”™ ; 

it aware of (is); 


ne‘’ 


the 


giondas’dén’. 
it tree large (is) . 


doskén’o” 


near there 


Ne”’ho’ giondak’’&‘ i’yet t* 


she 
stands 


odya’dadé’nyon‘, 


did it exchange, body(s) 
(=body after body) 


niyoya’da‘sd’djes ne‘’ 
so it-body pile high (long) the 
(is) 


There (it it tree beside 


is) 
djo’ai’g8’ 


raccoon 


hoyo’’de’ 


he is working 


Dooii’dané’gée” 


“Two Feathers” 
“Together ’” 


ho’dye’da’t 
did she stop 


“Haw”, 
“Come, 


na’e‘ 
verily 
Do®dasadya’’dén 


thence thou thy body 
bring down 


dases’k‘t.”” Dyéii 


no 

5 

thence you (thou) Su 
it hast exhausted.” 


gwéewen’o", ‘ Kwér, 
yellowhammer, “Kwén’, 
gihadigén‘yat’‘s‘hon 
it forest-edge- 
O'ne™ 
Now 
“ A’gi, 
“ A’gi, 


o’/né™ 
now (then) 


na’e‘ 
verily 


ne’ ‘ho‘ 
there 

ne’ / 

that 


ne‘’ 
the 

g on’ 
exceed- 
ingly 


it discouraging (is), 


LEGENDS 
ne’ ho‘ 
ho’wa‘’do”™. 
thither it disap- 


waunwii"s‘hé’ -kho‘ 
did she him pursue 


dwadades’i‘’do® 


ho’dyeganii’die’ 
thither she is looking 


hé”’on’we‘ 
there where 


ne’’ho‘ 


djo’a’gi’. 
raccoon. 


ne’ 
that 


wit’es’nye’t 


wii'’s‘hon 
ddenly 


kwé?’, 
kweér’, 


yeksa’ 


she maiden 


iwéndon’nyi’t, 


cir) 


he‘’ 


where 


deyegané ‘die’ 
thence she looked- 

along 
Djok’ o/né™‘, gi’’o™, 
Quickly, now, it is said, 


wa’e’, 
thence he 
went, 


ne’‘ho‘ 
there 


there 


wil onwayit’di- 


-and did she him seek 


na’e. 
verily. 
ne’’ho‘ 
there 


hos‘‘he’. 


she-him fol- 
lowed. 


niyu da™’adie’ 
so it continued to be 


he‘’ 


where 


t‘hii’die’s 
there he went 
climbing about 


one?’ nave‘ 


now verily 
(then) 


Pye 
tga ‘it 
there it 

tree stands 


o’dyé’da’t 


did she stand 


ne’‘ho‘ 
there 


Da’ 


So 


tgii’- 
there it 
wa 
thither 
did she 

de- 


not he 
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ne’’ho‘ 
there 


tér’’6a 
not 


na’e‘ 
verily 


diq’ 
more- 
over 


hé?’ofiwe‘ 
there where 


Da’ 


So 


ee: 

niga ‘it. 

there it tree 
stands. 


kho‘’ ne 


and the 


ne’’ ‘cs 


that 


hiyagodyé’é". 
she kept still. 


na’e‘ 
verily 


Da’ 


So 


o/né™, 
now 
(then), 


ne’’/ho‘ deyega’/ne’ 
there she is watching 


Da’ 


So 


ay 
agwas 
very 


a NTC ond 
gio”, na? 
it is said, so 
ne‘ 
the 
eu NOe, 
the 


ne’’ho‘ 
there 


yeksi’cowa. 
she maiden (is). 


” ZA 


ne 
did she speak that 


(do"dasadyi’dént) 


ne 
the 


wit’a’ger’, 
did she say, 
oné™ ~~ non’ 

now (then) perhaps 


cr 


ne’ ‘hos 
there 


ne 
the 


o’gas’nye’t 
did it ery out 


n/)) 


kwer’, 

kwé',”” 

wit’ ot “‘hadie’. 

thither it flying sang 
along. 


ni- 
just 


Diimm CTD es 
One as; 
did it say; 


wil'd’ge"’ 
did she it see 


wal’én’ 
did she it say 


‘cowa wii’es’nye’t 
did she speak 


diq’ 

more- 

over, 

waakna®’ khwi’’dé” 
did he me anger 


wai’ 
truly 


o’né™ 
now 
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ne‘’ Dooi’dane’gé”.’”’ Djok’ ogonda’die’ wa’o"tge‘di/si’ ho/- 


the ““Two Feathers At once it it followed did she burden unloose aside 
‘Together.’”” 


gwa’-kho‘ wi’agos”‘ho’ ne‘’ oi‘’gwi’-géf’o”, ne‘’ ne’ de- 


-and did she it pour out the it bread-it was, that the two 
wis”hé" niyoi‘’gwige’. Da’ o’né™ diq’ sayo™déf’di’, ne’’- 
tens so many it loaves So now then more- she went home, 
number, over 


ho’ hofsa’yé” hé’onwe! dwéfini’’dio” ne‘’ dewéninondir’- 


there again Ba ar- there where there they abide the they are sisters 
rived, 
nonde’ godino’’é"-kho‘.  Ganio’’s‘hoi —na’e‘_o’né™_—_—hofisaye’- 
their mother-and As soon-just verily now there again 
she ar- 
yo”, da’ o’né™ na’e’ wi’a’gé” ne’ yegé’tci, ‘“Gwé’, na- 
rived, so now verily did she say the she,old woman, ‘Well, what 
a’we™-hegowa dé’s‘ha’wi’?”’ Da’ o’né™ ne‘’ yeksi’’sdwa da- 
happened-so great not thou him bring So now the she maiden (is) thence 
with thee?” 
yes’nye’t wai’éi’, ‘Ne’ I’ di’a’o%  agegwe’ni’  so’/dji‘ 
sheanswered did she it say, “The I not able Tit can do because 
én’’ non’ dodno’gd’wiis sé”’é.” 
Ithink  per- not it him affects indeed.”’ 
haps in fact.’’ r 
Da’ wia’es’nye’t ne‘’ ono’’é™ wai'én’, ‘Na’e‘-kho‘ de’goi- 
So did she speak the hermother didsheitsay, ‘‘Verily- and not I thee 
ya’’daa’s so’’dji‘ ne‘’ is’ nisadyé’i’t, sani’gd’wis. Da’ o/ne™ 
depend on because the thou so thou not thou liable to So now 
smart (art), attack art. (then) 
na’e‘ wayagwe’nl. O’né™ diq’ ne’ é&"yo™déi’d!’ ne’ gos’t- 
verily did he thee over- Now more- _ that did she start more- the she young- 
come. over over 
‘ho", ne’’ na’e‘ agwas’ kheyaé’’daa’s. O’né™% dig’ na’e‘ 
est (is), that verily very I her depend on. Now moreover verily 
SMa catenie +H ¢ if ” os | wh fisd 5? /op2 uv ov ] Sal 
eswaa gon n ne ne aegana onsdya go ne ne adewas - 
you bread make (Imp.) that the ‘“marriage-bread ”’ that the two tens 
thém né’yonk. Hau’’, o/’né™.” 
(twenty) so many will Come, now.’’ 
it number. 
““Hau’’;” o'né o’wadit’‘he’t ne’ o’nén’o™. Da’ ome 
“Come ”’ now did they pound the it corn. So now 
na’e‘ o’wadiai‘gon’n!’ ne’’ ne‘’ dewis’hé" ni’yon, da’ o’né™ 
verily did they (fem.) bread that the two tens somany they so now 
make (twenty) number, 


na’e’ o’wadii‘’gd’ ne’ ne’ dewis’‘hé™ ni’yon, da’ o’né™ 


verily did they (fem.) bread that the two tens somany they so now 
make (twenty) number, 
na’e‘ o’wadii‘’go’ degana™ hofsdya’’go", gaya’so". Ganio’’ o’gai’‘ 
verily did they (fem.) ‘«marriage-bread ’’” it is called. As soon as did it 
bread boil cook 
da’ o/né™ na’e’ gi’is‘’higoh wi’agon’di‘. 
so then (now) verily it basket-in did one it place in. 
D4 onsen mae’) agi'’02% wi’agoyot’gi’ ne’’kho‘  ne‘’ 


So now (then) verily it is said, did she her hair combed that-and the 


+ 
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gisifnaga’’o" wi’agao‘’ga’ ne’’kho‘ ne‘’ wi’agonyi‘tchi’d6’- 
it smell sweet did she her anoint that-and the did she her top-knot fix on, 
(perfume) with 
dé”, agwas’ wieé’niiid ne’’kho‘ ne‘’ wi’ewihd’‘cyon’ agwas’ 
very didsheittaut make  that-and the did she it wrap severally very 
do’gé"s_ de’djagogao’gwae’’s‘hon. 
it certain not she eyebrows has just. 
Da’ ganio’’—s- wi’ondyénno’k’dé" ~~ ne‘’—-yegé"’djy_ ne’ ne‘’ 
So as soon as did she her task finish the she old woman that the 
gonwayi’disénnon’ni® da’ o’né™ na’e’ wi’ofidadge’’dat (for wi’- 
she her body adorns thus now verily did she her pack with 
the forehead band 
onwage‘’dat) ne‘’ gi’is’hai’ ne’’ ne’ ofd‘’ewi’ i’wad, ‘ Hau’ 
the it basket that the it-bread it it in is, “Come, 
o/né™ = sa‘défi’di‘,”’  wi’a’gé" ne’ yegé™’djy, ‘“dja’go" diq’, 
now thou, do start,”’ did she it say the she, old woman, ‘‘Takecourage moreover, 
is’ wal’ ha’dega’gon é@"s‘hegwé’nl’, agwas’ gofyit’’daa’s 
thou truly without fail wilt thou him overcome, very I thee trust 
sév/é>, ha’dega’gon dé"t‘hes’‘haw!’ ne’ Dooi’dané’gé”. Dja’- 
in fact, without thence wilt thouhim bring the “Two Feathers.’ Take 
““Together’’ 


ror | dig’. 
courage moreover.’’ 


Da’ o’né™, gi’’o™, walondén’dr ne’ yeksé’’gowa ne’’ho‘ 
So now (then), it is said, did she depart the she maiden (is) there 
wiontgon’dik hé’onwe' t‘hadina"’ge’ ne‘’ Hotkwisdidegé”’i‘ 
did she herself direct there where there they dwell the “Scorched Paunch”’ 


ha‘hwiadji’aé’. Go’as‘hiige‘’de’ ne‘’ o/né™ hwa’é’yo" ~hé"’ofiwe‘ 


his clan. She basket bore by the now there did she there where 
the forehead (then) arrive 
tchadina™’ge’, o/né™ na’e‘  ne’ho’s‘hon _— godii‘se‘doii’die’s 
there they dwell, now verily there just she herself hid from place 
to place 
doskén’o® hé"’/ofiwe‘ nihodino®’sot ne’’ ne‘’ gofwaya’’di‘sik’ha’. 
nearby there where theretheirlodgestands that the they ( fem.) him to seek went 
Agwas’ @’e’, gi’’o™, o’yonis’‘he't a’e’ ne’’ho‘ godi‘se‘don‘die’s. 
Very again, it is said, it wasalong while again there she herecltiid from place to 
place. 
Dyéfigwi’-se daaya’gé"t agwas’ a’e’ o’t‘hat’gi‘do™ agwas’ 
Suddenly thence he came out very again did he look around very 
waadyénnon’n!’, o’né™, gi’’o™, wai‘’déidl’ ne’’ho’ na’e’ waat- 
did he take pains, now then, _ it is said, did he start there verily did he 
gon’dik hé’oniwe t‘hadois’t‘ha’. O’né™ kho‘’  a’e‘ _ne’’ho‘ 
himself direct there where there he it to hunt uses. Now and again there 
wile’, o/né™ =wai'’ wi’onwiishé’, ne’’ho’ wa’’é”, hé"’onwes 
thither did now truly did she him pursue, there thither did there where 
she go, she go, 
heawé’non. Da’ o’né™  o’yo’nis‘he’t  ne’’ho‘ —nidyagoyé’é" 
thither did he go. So now did it last a long time there so she continued 
oné™ dyénhgwa‘’s‘hon a’e’ — o’n@™°— Wit ofiwa’gé” ~— he’ ke" 
now suddenly just again now did she him see above 
ne’ho‘  t‘hii’de’s. 
there there he is climb- 


ing about. 
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Da’ o’né™ na’e‘ wi’ofdeyé"’o"s ne’’ ne‘’ godi‘se‘don’die’s 
So now (then) verily did she do carefully that the she herself ne from place 
to place 


ne’ho’. Ne’ ne’ gi‘it gas’  sayofidiwé’dat,  ne’’ho‘ 
there. That the it tree stands usually again she herself interpolate, there 
géts’ wild” héofiwe’ o’yé’ tgai’it. Da’ o’nd™* wi’a’the 


usually did she go there where it other thereit tree So now did she him over- 
Stands. took (overhaul) 


ne’’ho’ wia’é’yo” hé’ofwe' gia’it, o’né™ diq’ ne’’ho‘ wia’on’- 


there did she there there where it tree now moreover there did she her- 
arrive stands, : 


dyéi’; ne’’ho! yenyo’’cyot giofidak’’&‘ ne’’kho‘ ne‘’ ne’’ho‘ 
Self seat; there she sat it tree beside that and the there 
wit’ofidya’da’’di‘ he’ gi’it. Da’ ne’’ho‘ kho’’ ga’as‘ha’yé” 
did she lean where it treestands. So there and it basket lay 
ne’’ ne’ o&‘’gwé’ gai‘gwida’nio”. Do’os’t‘hofi daaninon- 


that the it bread it bread contained were Not in the least did he it 
severally. 


dok’hi’ ne‘’ Dooa’dané’gé”, agwas’, ne’ ne’ odyi’dide/nyon 
realize the “Two Feathers very, the that it its body changed 
Together’’ 
ne‘’ djo’i’ga’. Ne’’ho‘ o’yo’nis‘he‘t na’e‘  t‘hiyagodyeé"’s‘hon 
the raccoon. There diditlastalongwhile verily just she kept quiet just 
“ Se a 
ne‘’ yeksi’’gowa. 
the she maiden (is). 
Ne’ gwa’ ne‘’ Dooa’dané’gé” o’né* o’t‘hatgi‘’do® kho’’ 
That indeed the “Two Feathers ”’ now did he look about and 
““Together’’ 


wee" ’s‘hofi waait‘hwida’se’ e‘di’ge‘’-kho‘. Dyéfigwii‘’-se o’né™ 


far away just did he circle make below-and. Suddenly now 
dondaadyi’’dén (dondaadji’’dén) skefino”’’of‘ ne’’kho’  ne‘’ 
thence he descended slowly that and the 
hoéi’he’cyon’ne’ tchi-dondaofidyaé’déndoni’dye’, agwas’ ha’dosaén’- 
he stopped betimes moving while thence he descended came very back again he 
dyon’di’t ne’’ ne’ giondik’ a‘, sgionda’dl’ gwa’ hé"’ofwe‘ 
stepped that the it tree beside, it tree on the just there where 
; other side 
niyenyo‘’cyot. 


just she is seated. 


Da’ o’né™, gi’’o™, dondayedis’dik agwas’ o’dyago’sai’yé 


So now, it is said, thence she arose quickly very did she move quickly 
wi’ont‘hwida’se’ he’ gi’it ne’’ho‘ i’yad ne‘’ Dooi’dané’- 
did she go around where _ it tree stands there hestood the “Two Feathers 

Together.” 

gi’. Tha’gwis’dé” nia’e‘ nofisaa’yé’ ne’ ne’ haade’’go’ 

Not Anything verily can he do that the could he escape 

ne’’s‘hoh na’e‘  o’s‘hagotga’t‘ho’, wodyon’d!’ ne’’kho‘ ne’ 
that only verily did he her look at, did he smile that and the 

wool'winii’go’ he’ niyeksi’’gowa. O’gowandigwe’n!’ ne- 


did he marvel where  soshe beautiful maiden (is). Did they him overcome the 
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HEWITYT 


yo’’s‘ho’o", ne’’ sé’’’é" oi winiiii’gwit ha’e’gwi‘ degiksi’’gowa. 


his wives, that in fact it matter marvelous also they are beautiful. 
Da’ o’né™ gwai’ ne’ —yeksi’’gowa = o’gohwagwé’n!’_—ne“’ 
So now truly the she, maiden did she him overcome that 
kho’ ne’ o’né™ na’e’ wi’a’gé”, ‘“Hau’’, sadofi’is‘hén de- 
and the now verily did she say, “Come, do thou thyself rest thou 
sasgé’yon non’ dyawé?’o" (djkwé"’’o") he’tké"’s‘hon  sii’de’s, 
weary art perhaps continually above-just thou art 
climbing, 
ne’kho‘ é"sa’dyéi’ ne’’ ne‘’ @gofii‘sa’gé” ne’kho’ diq’ é@sat’- 
here wilt thou thyself that the will I thee search here more- wilt thou 
Seat over recline 
gotén’ = he*’  dekho’géfi‘ ne’kho‘ diq’ dekhd’géi‘  dé"sega’ne’k. 
thy head where between my here moreover between my shalt thou gaze. 
thighs thighs 
“Haw”, ne’kho‘ o’ne™  sa’dyéi‘.”’ 
“Come, here now do thou thyself seat.’’ 
Da’ o’né™, gi’’o®, ne’’ho’ waa’dyéi’ ne‘’ Dooi’dané’gé” 
So now it is said, there did he himself the ““Two Feathers 
(then), seat Together ’”’ 
hé"’ohwef nigani’’do” ne‘’ — yeksi’’gdwa ne’’kho’  ne‘’ 
there where just she indicated the she maiden that and the 
ne’’hof waatgo™’hén’. O/’né* na’eo wi/ofiwai'’siké™  o’- 
there did he his head recline. Now verily did she him search did 
yo’nis‘he’t, gi’’o, ne’’ho’ niyo’’di®. Ne’’kho‘ ne‘’ wad’da’, 
it long while last, it is said, there so it continued. That-and the did he sleep, 
oné™ na’eé agwas’ noi’ woe‘sédani’’he’t. Da’ o/’n&™, 
now verily very perhaps did his sleep become sound. So now 
gi’’o™, ne’’ho‘ wa’es’nye’t, wai’éi’, “Gwé’, i’dje’.”” Da’ o’- 
it is said, there did she speak did she it “Come, do thou So now 
say, awake.” 
né™ ne’’s‘hoi gagwé’go® o’wadodya’non’ ne‘’ haya’’di’ge’ ne’’ 
that-just it entire did it move severally the his body on that 
kho‘ ne’ o’né™ goya’goi’ wi’ofiwi’no™’dii‘ wi’agos’‘ho’-kho‘ 
and the now her pouch in did she him enclose did she it empty-and 
(then) 
na’e’ ya’e’ ne’ of‘’ewi’ iwa’dik. Djok’ o’né™* wi/ofdis- 
verily ~~ first the it bread did it hold. At once now did she it at- 
tach toa 


forehead band 
‘heo’dé” wi’oftge‘’did, agwas’ na’e‘ os’de’ hod&’’o® wai‘’ 


did she it bear on her very verily it heavy he asleep (is) truly 
back by the forehead (is) 
band, 
ne’ Dooi’dané’gé”’. 
the ““Two Feathers 


Together.”’ 
We’s™ niyu’we’ hetcyagawé’nofi ne’’ho‘ = ga‘stéfi’de’ ne’ 


J 


Far away so it distant thither she returned has there it-rock projects that 
(is) 
ne’ o‘stén’hét ga’nio’ ne’’ho’ wi’é’yo” o/né™  ne’’ho‘ 
the it rock sharp as soon as there did she arrive now there 
(is) (then) 
wion’dyéf’ wi’ewiha‘’si’ ne’’ ne’ got‘hé’naié” ne’’ ne’ 
did she herself seat did she it unbind that the her bundle lying that the 


for her 
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gonwadigwenyon’adie’ ne’’kho‘ ne‘’ o’t‘honwano”é™’hént. Da’ 
she him overcame, returning that and the did she his head shook. So 
o’né™ kho‘ ne’ wi’a’gé”, ‘“Hau’’ ont iglje’.” Agwas’ 
now and the did she it say, “Come now o thou Very 
(then) (then) awake.’? 


a’e’ dayofide’’hasdon’, ‘Hau’’, o’né™* i’dje‘,”’ yorfi’do™. 


again thence she force employed, “Come, now do thou she it contin- 
(then) awake,’”’ ued to say. 


Dyéiigwi‘’-se o’né™, gi’’o™, wi'a’ye’. Da’ + o’n&™ wai‘, 
Suddenly now, it is said, did he awake. So now truly 
(then) 


wi'a’gé”,  ‘Cyéfide’i-gé“ ne’kho‘?” Da’ o’né™, gi’’/o™, o’- 


did she it say, “Thouit dost here?” So now, itissaid, did 
knowest- thou 


t‘hat’gi‘do" ne’’kho‘ ne’ wai’éi’, “Tgayé’i’ gyéfidée’i. Ne’- 

he his eyes oper that-and the did he it say, “Tt full (is) T it know. Here 
kho‘ gé"s’  deyakné™nisdayéndi‘’ewi’ ne‘’ djonaén’’di’.” 

usually two we it snares to set use the elk.’’ 
O’né™ ne’ yeksi’’gowa dayes’nye’t wai/éi’, “Cyéide’i 
Now the she, maiden she replied did she it say, “Thou it dost 
know 
wal’, oné gwa’ nofi’ @’e’ S"sgofi‘sa’gé”  ne’’ho‘s‘hofi 


truly, now just perhaps again will I thee search there-just 
(then) for 


kho’ ae’ dé"tchega’ni’k hé?’ofiwe’ g's’ de‘segi’né’ ne’ 
and again again wilt thou keep there where usually dost thou keep that 
looking looking 
ne’ dekh6’gén‘.”’ Da’ o’né™ a’e’ ne’’ho’ wadatgo?’éi’ 
the between my thighs.” So now again _ there did he his head 
(then) rest (lean) 
ne’’ho‘ deye‘hd’gén‘. Da’ o’n&’™, gi’’o™, a’e’ waofiwai‘sa’gé” 
there her lap on, So now, itissaid, again did she ain search for 
im 


cs 


7 


ne’’ho‘ na’e @’e’ deagai’ne’, ne’ ne gaion’ni‘ ne” 
there verily again did he keep the that it it makes the 
looking, it it causes 
deowaé" gén’nyon. 
she him overcame. 


Da’ ~*o’ne™, gio) a’e" wao'da’, neéekho® ‘ne Gite 


So now, it is said again did he fall that-and the © did 
asleep, 
oi'sé"dani”he’t. Dyéfigwii’s‘hoi o/né™ na’e’ a’e’ dayes’nye’t 
his sleep become sound. Suddenly just now verily again did she reply 
wi’a’gé”, ne’ yeksi’’gowa, ‘“Hau’’, i’dje‘.” Di’a’o" na’eé 
did she it say, the she, maiden, “Come, do thou Not can verily 
awake.”’ 
di’a’ye’. O'né™, gi’’o™, &/e’ onsaonwii‘hi’cio™; — ga/nio’ 
could he Now it is said again again did she him bind as soon as 
awake. up repeatedly; 
wi’ondyénno’k’dé” o/né™ wait’ sayoft‘hénatge’’dad-kho‘, o/né™ 
did she her task complete now truly again she her pack bore by -and now 


the forehead band 


wai’ a’e’ sayo™dén’di’. Di’aonis‘hé’’on’ o’/né™ hofisayé’yo"” 
truly again again she started. Not a Jong while now again she returned 
(then) home 
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hé’’ohwe‘ tganyd’die’, o’né™, gi’’o™, a’e’ ne’’ho! saonwa’yét. 


there where there it lake (is), now, itissaid, again there again she him 
. awoke. 


“Hau’’, o’né™ i’dje‘,” wi’a’gs”. Ne’’ na’e‘, gi’’o™, agwas’ 
“*Come, now do thou did she it say. That verily, it iS said, very - 
(then) awake,”’ 
o’yo’/nis‘he‘t o/né™ waa’ye’. . 
it was a long while now did he awake, 
(then) 


Ganio’’ wia’ye’ o/né™, gi’’o™, wi’a’g8”, “Gwe’, cydtidé’i- 
Assoonas did he awake now it is did she it «“ Say, dost thou it 
(then), said, say, <nOW 

gé"’. ne’kho‘?” Agwas’. o’t‘hatgi‘’do® .ya/e’;. o/né™ gi’/o™, 
dost thou here (this place?)”’ Very did he look around first now (then) it is said, 
wai’én’, “Gyéndé’1 ne’‘hot.. Ne’kho‘ gé"s’ deyagni’skodanis’t‘hi’ 
did he it say, “Tit know indeed. Here usually he-I-it to cure (meat) use 
ne’ hakno’’sé*.”’ 
the my uncle.” 

“Niyo”;” -wii’a’g8”, One" wail’ =e’ spo fti‘sa/ge™“. 

“So be it,” did she it say, “Now truly again again I thee search 
for thee. 


’A“’so"-kho‘ a’e’ né*cye’i’ ne’ho’ dé"sega’/na’k ne‘’. dek- 
yet-and again _so will thou it do there wilt thou keep looking at the between 
” ce 


ho’gén.”” Da’ o’né™, gi’’o™, a’e’ waonwai‘sa’gé”, ne’’ ne 
my thighs.” So now (then) itissaid, again, didshe himsearch,forhim, that the 
hono”’éfige‘. Da’djii‘’s‘hoh o’né™% = a’e’ ~wad’di’, da’ o’né™ 
his head on. Soon-just now (then) again didhefallasleep, so now 
diq’ sayewa‘ha’cyof’, o’né™% a’e’ wai'’ sayofitge’’did ne’’ 


more- again she it wraps up now (then) again truly again she her pack bore that 
over repeatedly, by the forehead-band 


ne’ goyi’goi hi’’non‘ (ha’’nont). 
the her pouch in he is contained. 
O’né™ sayo™dén’d’. O’née™ ne’’ ne’ o’nd™ hofisayé’yo" 


Now again she started. Now that the now (then) there again she 
arrived 


hé’’onwe! dwéfni’’dyo” ne’ dewi™nondii®’nonde’  gondino’’é"- 
there where there they (fem.) dwell the they are sisters one with another their mother 
kho‘, o’witnondyéigwi’s‘hon dondayé’yo”  sgainodit’die’. 


-and, did they (fem.) become surprised thence she entered again she as a pack 
(in lodge) returns. 


Da’ ne’ diq’ ne’ ganesdii’’ge‘ wa’ont‘he’nondY ne’’kho‘ 
So that moreover the it-floor-on did she her pack cast that and 
ne’ wi’a’gé™, ‘Ne’’ho’ na’e‘ gayi’gof hi’’non‘ (h&’’nont) 
the did she it say, “There verily it-pouch-inhe contained (is) 
ne’ Dooi’dané’gé”. Hau’ o/né™% diq’ — seswi’no™da‘’go‘ 


the “Two Feathers.”’ Come, now moreover do you him loose from his 
“ Together” container 


ogondii’die’.”’ 
at once,” 
Omens dig’ na’e’ ne’ gono’é wija’cé” ne’ ome™ 
Now moreover verily the her mother did she it say the now 
dayes’nye’t, ‘‘Niya’wé™% giyé™’. O’gai‘wiye’i‘ _he‘’. so’’- 
she answered, “Tam thankful my child. It is fulfilled where so much 
94615°—16——50 
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djt’ gofiyé’daa’s.” Da’ o’né™, gi’’o™, kho‘’ yon’do", ‘Hau’, 
I thee depend on.’’ So now itissaid, and she kept saying, “Come, 
agné’hofis, i/dje‘.’” Ne’ gwa’ ne’ agwas’ o’yo’nis’‘he’t 
my son-in-law, do thou awake.” That just the very did it laSt long 
o/né™ wai’ye’ waat’gé™-kho‘, ho’gwa-kho‘ waa’dyéf’. Waa- 
now did he awake did he arise-and, aside-and did he himself seat. He 
dyéigwa‘djl'’s‘hoh agwas’ wadiksi’gowa’s‘hof ne’’ ne’ ga- 
surprised was-just very (much) they ( fem.) are fine looking just that the it- 
no’s’goh wa"ni’dio™” (wi&'ni’’djo”’) ne’’kho‘ ne‘’ godino’’é". 
lodge-in they (fem.) abide that-and the their mother. 
Da’ o/né™ ~=—wt’0’’gii‘ = o’né™,_ gi’’o™, ~na’e’ waayéi’’t‘hofi’ 
So now it evening became now, it is said, verily did he her lie with 
ne‘’ Dooi’dané’gé” ne’’ ne’ hofwénofikhdn’no™. 
the “Two Feathers that the she-him to fetch did go. 
Together ”’ 
Da’ ne’ diq’ na’eé ne’ o/né™ wi’o’héi’t o/n&™ 
So that moreover verily the now did it day become now 
wii’a’gé” ne’’ ne’ né’yo’ ne’ gos’t‘ho., ‘“O’né™ wai'’ 
didsheitsay that the the wife the she youngest is, “Now truly 
o’dyofkhiyi’di’gwé” ne’’ ni®’git we’é® dwadina®’ge’. Ne’’ 
did she us body take from that this, is far away they (fem.) dwell. That 
na’e‘ ne’ ne’’ho’ wi’ofiwatdi’ye’. Da’ o’né™ diq’ I’ wai‘’ 
verily _—_ that there did she them do unto. So now more- I truly 
(thus) over 
é"skhe‘no"k’ha’. Is’ diq’ dé"djadi’ak ne‘’ hagé’dji,’’ ne’’ 
will I-him fetch. You more- two will you be the he, old man,”’ that 
over 
ne’ hono’’sé®.”’ 
the his uncle.’” 
O’né™ na’e’ waasda’éfi’ ne’ hagé’djY ne’’ gayofi’ni’ ne’’ 
Now verily did he weep the he, old man that it it makes, that 
ne‘’ de’ono®’do” gai*gwi’s‘hon ni’e’s ne’ haufwar’dé’, 
the not he it knows where-just there he the his nephew, 
goes to 
and fro 
dyawé”’’o® ha’do", ‘Ha’gi‘, ha’gi‘, ‘ha’gi‘, gi’’; was’‘he 
continually he it keeps “Alas, alas, alas, of course, ten 
saying, 
niyos‘hiige‘ o/né™ ®gada‘digwi‘’dé’. Ha’gi‘, gi’’.” 
so many it-years now will I it give up. Alas, of course.” 
number (then) ‘ 
Da’ o’né™ na’e‘ ne’’ ne’ gos’t‘ho® wi’o™déi’d!’ wi’a’gé’- 
So now verily that the she youngest did she start did she it-say 
(then) one (is) 
kho‘, ‘Eias‘hé/no"kha’ —o/né™.” Da’ o’n&™, ~—gi’’o™,_ ne’“ho* 
-and, “Will I him to now.” So now, it is said, there 
fetch go 
deni’’dyo” ne’’ ne‘’ dye’gdwiné® ne’’kho‘ ne‘ Dooi’dané’gé™’ 
two they abide that the she, elder one, (is) that-and the “Two Feathers 
Together’’ 
hono’’sé*. 
his uncle. 
Di’onishé’of’ o’né* na’e’ wi’é’yo” hé’ofwes  tgi’it 
Not long after now verily did she arrive there where there it- 


tree stands 
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” 


ne’ ne‘’ hadois’t‘hi’ ne‘’ djo’i’gi’. O’né wai‘’ o’dyofi- 


that the he it to hunt uses the raccoon. Now truly did she look 
tgi‘’do™ ne’’ho’ wi’ée’gé” = t‘higé"dji’wé™% he’ teagawé’non 
around there did she it see it is very plain where again she went 
ne‘’ heofiwa"’’" ne‘’ Dooi’dané’gé”. O’né™  na’e’ wi’- 
the hence she him the “Two Feathers Now verily did 
carried Together.” 
o™dén’d’. Oné™ -a’e’ wi’ofdénind’dé”, wi'a’gé”’, gaéink’gon, 
she start. Now again did she sing (exert did she it say it song-in, 


her orenda), 

“Ak’—-ho-wi, bhi‘’-ho-wi, hi‘’-ho-wi, o’né* wii‘heyi’di‘’sikhe’, 
“Ha''-ho-wi, hi'’-ho-wi, hi‘’-ho-wi, now thither I him to seek go, 
hi‘’-ho-wi, hi‘’-ho-wi, ne‘’ Dooi’dané’gé"-ge‘, hi‘’—ho—wi, 
ha'’-ho-wi, ha‘’-ho-wi, the “Two Feathers’’-at, ha’’-ho-wi, 
hi‘’—ho-wi, hi‘’—-ho-wi, wi‘heyii’di’sikhe’, ne’’ ne‘’ Hat‘hon’das, 
ha‘’-ho-wi, ha'’-ho-wi thither I him to seek go, that the He, the Listener, 

@’—8-hé".”” Ne’’hos na’e‘, gi’’o™, niyo’dii®’atdie’. 


&’-60-hés,’? Thus verily, it is so it continued on the 
(There) said, way. 


Da’ ne’ dig’ ne’ o’né wi’é’yo™ hé’ofiwe’ niwadi- 


So that more- the now did she arrive there where there they 
over (then) there (fem.) 


(a ” 


na™’ge’ ne’ ne’ gé’i‘ nigon’di ne’ ne‘’ wanofi’gwe‘ ne 
abide that the four somany they that the they women that 
are (are) 


ne’ dewi&"/nondé®’nondé’ kho‘’ ne‘  godino’’é", ne‘’ ne 


the they sisters, one to another, are, and the their (fem.) the that 
mother, 


wi"nondy’’dat’go"’s, wi’ofidyéi’gwa si’ tgano”’sot. Dyéfigwi’- 
they (fem.) are sorcerers, did she become yon- there it lodge Suddenly 
surprised der stands. 


sho ne’’ho’  o’dyé’da’t. Da’ o’né™* diq’ wa’ondau™di’yos 
just there did she stand. So now more- did she listen intently 
over 
kho’’ ne’ o’dyontgi‘’do" he‘’ tgano®’sot. Dyéfigwi’s‘hon 
and the did she look around where there it lodge stands Suddenly-just 
o’né™ got‘hon’de’ ne’’ho‘ t‘hisé"’twis o’wonwa"™nayén’dé’ ne‘’ 
now she it heard there there he weeping was_ did she his voice recognize the 
né’yo’. Ogonda’die’ o’né™ ne’’ho‘ wi’edak’he’. Wia’é’yo” 
her spouse. Immediately now there did sherunning go. There shearrived 
gano"sik’da’ = o’/né™, ~—gi’’o™*,,_-hé*’ofwe‘, — deyo‘hagwénde’nio", 
it-lodge-beside now, it is said, there where it crevice opens many 
ne’’ho‘, gi’’o™, wi’ontgi‘’t‘ho’. Dyénigwi‘’-se ne’’ho‘ of’gye‘ 
there, it is said, did she look. Suddenly there indoors 
it“hat ne’ Dooa’dané’gs” ne’’ho’ na’e‘ gonwaya’’’dot ne’’- 


there he the “Two Feathers there verily they (fem.) him that- 
stood Together’”’ stood 


” 


kho‘ ne‘’ deo‘sé?’twé". 


and the he weeping was. 
Ne”’ho! wi’ontga‘’t‘ho’ hé’onwe' deyo‘hagwén’de’ o’né™ 
There did she see there where it-crevice opens now 
wai’ wi’é’eé” he’ ni’yot. Ne’’ ne‘’ godino’’é" ne‘’ sé’ 
g yi g 


truly didsheitsee where soit was. That the their mother the three 
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nii’dewi"nondi®’/nonde’ ne’’ho‘ i’yet gi’is’hi’ na’e‘ yé’a’. 


so many they are sisters there she stood it-basket verily sheit held. 
Da’ ne’’ go's’ dondayago’gon’digo’ ne‘’ gihis’‘hi’ ne’’ gé"s’, 
So that usually thence she Rrand took out of the it-brand that usually, 
e fire 
gi’’o™, wi’on’gi’t ne‘’ ha‘no™’dik’’i‘ ne’’ gé"s’ wai’ gaiofi’ni‘ 
itissaid didsheittouch the his arm-pit that usually truly it it makes 
o’t‘hisé"’t‘ho’ ne’’ ne’ gés’ otko’’i’ daagi‘siit. Ne’’ho‘, 
did he weep that the usually it wampum pene: ne tears There, 
shed. 
gi’’o™, gatgonwi’didé™’da’ ne’’ho’ gé"s’ na’e‘ o’gageon’di’t 
it is said, one buckskin spread (has) there usually verily did it in heap fall 
ne‘’ otgofiwi'di’’ge’. Da’ o’né™ wait’ ne’ yegé"’dji go’- 
the it buckskin on. So now truly the she, old woman her 
ishigon wi’agon’di‘ ne‘’ otko’’i’. 
basket-in did she it place the it-wampum. 

Deyega’né’ né’yd’ ne’ho‘’s‘hon ~—heyo’’défi_— awéfidofi/nyit’t 
She it looked at her spouse there-just so it was it discouraging 
en’; ne’ o/né™ hwi’é’'yo” ne’ gano”’sikofi tchi-yedak’- 
T think; the now thither she entered the it lodge-in while she running 
he’s‘hoii wi’ofiwaye’nafi’ djok’ o’né™%  dofdaoiwayi’dit’gés™ 

went just did she him seize at once now thence she him brought 
ne’ ne’  gano®’sikoi. Da’  ganio’’s‘hon  dofdaiya’gé’t 
that the it lodge-in. So as soon as-just thence they two came 
out 


o’dyago’ét, wi’a’gé”, “Hau’’, gia’o’ donda’swét  swadji’na® 
did she shout, did she it say, “Come, hither thence do youcome you, brave ones 
ne’’ ne’ agadii’swii‘’do", Is’ ne‘’ djot‘hofiwando®,” ganio’’ wi’ond- 
that my guardian spirits, You the humming-birds,” as soon as did her 
wénno’k’dé” da’ o/’né™ o’t‘hié™’dad o’dyont‘hwida’se’ he’ 
voice die out so now did they tworun did they it circled where 
gano®’sot ne’’-kho‘ ne’ o/’né wi’a’gé”, “De’soii’ga’ 
it lodge stands that -and the now did she it say, “Not any one 
t‘hayeya’gé™t si’gwa he’ niyagot’go”, ne’’kho‘ ne‘ dégan- 
shall one escape more where so one is a sorcerer, that and the will it 
ényon’dé” ne’ na™gon’gwa he’tgéi’gwa-kho’. Da’ dja’go™ 
red-hot the under-side upper-side-and, So take conrage 
diq’ agadi’swi‘’do". Hau’’, dja’go™ diq.” 
too my guardian spirits. Come, take courage too.” 

Djok’ o’né™“ o’wadi’yo” ne‘’ godi’swii‘’do", | “ dauii’,” 
At once, now did they arrive the her guardian spirits, “daui,”’ 
o’do® he‘’ odiyo’’de’. Dyéigwit’s‘hoi o’né™ o’dyo’do™’gwik 
itsounds where they are at work. Suddenly-just now did it burst into flames 
he’ =gano"’sot. O’né™ ne’’ ne’ of’gye’ dewéfino™sén’twii‘so" 
where it lodge stands, Now that the indoors they (fem.) were weeping severally 
wii"nondat‘hawik’s‘ho™o", ne’’ho’ na’e‘ skéfino"’on’s‘hon — o’gai‘- 

they, mothers-daughters, there verily slowly-just did it sound 
sda’/géée’, ne’’ho’ o’gai‘wi‘’do”. 
die out, there. did it become destroyed. 
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Da’ o/né™ wii’a’gt™, “One wail’ St djidyk‘dén’d!’ ne’’ho‘ 
So now did she it say, “Now truly will thou-I depart’ there 
homeward too 


hé*djid’ne’ hé*’oiwe' dyofgwano"’sot.” O/’né™, gi’’o™, wayit’- 


Buibties will thou there where our lodge stands.’’ Now, it is said, did they 
go. 

dén’d’. Sé*’geo i’e’ so’’djl' o’gofiwaé"y’gé"’t — tchi-ha‘né"- 
two start. With diffi- he too much did they him torment while he abode in 


culty walked 
fwis’hé” ne’’ho‘. 
his wife’s lodge there. 
Da’ ne’’ho‘ honsi‘hni’yo” hé’ofwe! ganyoda’e’. O/’né™ 


So there thither they two arrived there where it lake is. Now 
wi’a’gé” ne’ yeksi’gowa, ‘Hau’’, ga’o’ da’set dagiy’’- 
did sheitsay ~ the she maiden, “Come, thither hither do do thou us 

thou come 
dage’‘ha, is’ na®’gi® sogwi‘dis’gdwa sya’so™.’’ 
two aid, thou this, is blood sucker great thou art called.” 
Ne’’gwa ne‘’ ne’’ho’ dyéfigwii‘’-se ganyodi’‘hé dawado’- 
That just the there suddenly it lake-middle thence (it) waves 
‘daéni’. Da’djii’s‘hon ne’’ho’ o’ga’yo” hé” ofwe‘ dé’‘nit. 
arose. Soon just there did it arrive there where they two stood. 
Da’ o/né wi’a’gé’, “Hau, dagiyi’’dige‘hd’ ne’  ne*’ 
So now did she it say, “Come, do thou us two aid that the 
ongi’défst‘he’t ne’’ nii®’gi® deyagya’di ne’ Dooi’dané’gé” 
I poor am made that this, is one-I are one the “Two Feathers 
‘Together ”” 
haya’so®, ho‘séfinion’gi’t ne‘’ho‘. Da’ o’né™ diq’ &yagyadi’- 
he is called, his name famous (is) indeed. So now two will we two 
de’. Da’ o’né™, o’né™ ne’’ho‘’ ho’sadd’gét hé"’ofiwe' 
mount. So now, now there hither do thou steer for there where 


nidyongya‘dén’dyon.”’ 
there we two started from.” 
Da’ o’né™, gi’’o™, de’aonis’‘he’o® o’né™ o’tgaya‘’ya’k. O/’né™ 


So now, it is said, not long after naw did it cross over. Now 
na’e‘ o’dyofdénon’nyon’, ‘ Niya’wé",” wa’a’gé”, ‘O’tgonon’- 
verily did she thanks give, “T am thankful,” did she it say, “ Thee-I thank 
nyoh’ o’sgiyi’dige“hi’. Da’ o’né™ tchidadwénni’yo’.” 

didst thou us two aid. So now again thou art free.” 
Da’ o’né™ na’e’ ne’ deya’di‘ o’né™ ne’’ho‘ ofisa’/ne’ 

So now verily the they two one (are) now there again they 

two went 
héofiwe‘ t‘honna‘dénh’dyoh. Doskéfot’s‘hon  ofisi’ne’  he‘’ 
there where there they started. Nearby-just again they two where 
were going 
tgano"’sot o/né™ na’e‘ hofinat‘hon’de’ t‘hasda‘’hi’ ne‘’ ho- 
there it lodge now verily they it heard there he weeps the his 
stands 
no’’sé® hodén’not-kho‘, ha’do", ‘ Hiwér’dé’, hiwa®’dé  hi- 
uncle he sings-and he keeps saying, “Oh, nephew, oh, nephew, oh, 


wir/dé”, wishé" né"yogénha"’gek o/né™ 6 wagadii‘digwit‘’dé”’, 
nephew, ten will it seasons number now will I it cease, 
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wis’hé" né"yogénha"’gek o/né™ &wagadi‘digwi‘’dé”, ha’gi‘, 


ten will it seasons number now will Lit cease, alas, 
ei’’.” Da’ ne’’ho’ wani’yo”  ne’’ ne‘’ hadadedjisdion’twis 
indeed.”’ So there they twoentered that the he himself coals cast on 
honoéf’géf’yat. Daagawilso’djén gés’ ne’’ho‘  wiont’‘ho’ 
his head top of. He would dip a paddle-ful —_— usually there did he it pour 
hono’éigéh’yat. O’né™ na’e’ hohédji’idé’gé™ na’e‘ de’’djo’ 
his head top of. Now verily he it scorched has verily not it is left 
ne’ hono’’sé*. Agwas’ hia’nigo*gwé"’da’. . 
the his uncle. Very his mind was downcast. 
Ne’’gwa’ ne’ o’né* saa’yo” ne’ hé™witdé™’s‘hi’ o/né™ 
That just the now again hereturned the his nephewship now 
waa’gé” heniyo’’da®, ‘One  sa’gyo” hagno’’sé,” wai’éi’ 
did she it say so it is. “Now again I have oh, my uncle,’’ did she it say 
returned 
ne‘’ Dooa’dané’gé”. Da’ o’né™ na’e‘ da’aitnihén’ ne‘’ 
the “Two Feathers So now verily not he it ceased the 
Together.’’ 
hagé?’dji. Agwas’ gwa’ woodye’ni™, wai/éi’, ‘“O’né™ wai’ 
he old man. Very just did he him seized, did he it say, “Now truly 
sa’eyo” hagno’’sé®. I’ ni’gé™ sa’gyo™ ne’’ ne‘’ Dooi’dané’- 
againI have oh, my uncle. I so it is, againI have that the “Two Feathers 
returned returned Together.” 
ge’ gya’so™.”’ 
Iam called.” 
Da’ o’né™, gi’’o™%, saoyéii’de’ ne’ haufwa?’dé” o’né, 
So now it is said, again he him knew the hisnephew - now 
diq’  wai’éi’,,.. Wul’, ds’ net’ jr gi?’.4 «Da! oniyn’ we tite diq’ 
too did he it say, “Wu", Thou that indeed. So Tam thankful too 
o’/né™ sii/cyo”. Da’ o’né™ diq’ séfino®’-s‘hofi oya’’djY ha"te’he’. 
now again thou So now too thou do not-just other place hence wilt 
hast returned. thou go. 
E*dwén’dyof’di’k-s‘hon. Ne’’s‘hoi' doskéfio™’s‘hofi "sado- 
Will we remain-just. That-only nearby-only wilt thou 
wiishek. Ne’’ wai‘’ gaiof‘ni‘ o/né™ t‘ho’hi éyofide’’don’ 
to hunt use. That truly it it makes now almost will she give birth 
ne“’ho‘, hui’géfi d6’gé"s yene’o™ ne’’ yegowa’néf.”’ 
in fact, that is certain she is enciente that she, elder one.’’ 
Da’ ne’’ho‘ —niyawé”’o® ~ne‘’ Dooi’dané’gé” hoi‘wit’’ge’. 
So thus (there) so it came to pass the ““Two Feathers ’’ his story. 


Da’ ne’’ho‘_~—onigaga’is. 
So (thus) there so it story long (is). 


—_— 


NOTES 


1. Son of the Whirlwind. This “Son” married a daughter of man, show- 
ing the belief that the sons of the gods marry the daughters of men. The 
; Being represents the evil side of the Whirlwind, while Sthagodiyowe represents 
the beneficent side. 
2. An exclamation of contempt. 
3. A device of cannibalistic personages in myth tales. Compare story of 
S‘hagowenot‘ha, p. 705. 

4. It is plain that this story is made up of incidents common to several other 
stories; for example, the reference to the robe of eyes, and this metamorphosis 
into animals. 

5. These guardians of the pathway to the Lodge of the Seven Sisters also 
appear in other recitals; for example, in those describing the alleged journey 
of the human soul to the Land of Souls. These obstacles are, first, the Pine 
or other variety ‘of tree having leaves or thorn-like points charged with deadly 
venom; second, the two Rattlesnakes or other monsters; third, the two 
S‘hagodiyoweqgowa or Benign Wind Gods (erroneously introduced in this 
category of malign creatures) ; fourth, the two Blue Herons; and fifth, the 
inflated entire skin of a human being, usually placed on a platform, to watch 
for strangers. These wonder animals, creatures of fear and ignorance, bar the 
way to some goal—to success—and test the spirit of him who seeks to attain 
some desired end. 

6. The reference to the wampum belt is in all probability a modern touch, 
since there is no available evidence that wampum belts are prehistoric, 

7. The race of Whirlwind Man-Beings. 

8. In the older time it was a common belief that these vermin were always 
found in the medicine pouch or chest of a sorcerer. e 

9. It is alleged that this was a characteristic device of witches and wizards 
for the purpose of rendering themselves immune from death; sometimes they 
were concealed under a pet duck’s wing. 

10. If was a common Seneca and Iroquoian belief that the Thunder Man and 
his sons fed on the flesh of serpents. 

11. The Skunk. 

12. The Porcupine. 

18. The Buffalo. 

14. The Rattlesnake. 

15. Black Face, a descriptive epithet in mythie lore applied to the rattle- 
snake. 

16. The public assembly lodge, or lodge of public meetings or councils. In 
the literature relating to the Iroquois, the word “ long-house” generally desig- 
nates this lodge. It never denoted the League or Federation. ° 

17. A dwarf man or pigmy. 

18. The Great Mythic Bear Monster. 

19. The Wind Man-Being. 

19a. The expression, ‘one rib,” is intended to signify that there was only a 
single rib on each side, broad enough to occupy the space usually filled by the 
erdinary number of ribs in an animal body, in the carcass of this mysterious 
being. The same statement is also made of the Ganiagwai‘hegowa, the Monster 
Bear. 

19b. This sentence is a very clear statement of the native Seneca belief that 
the life of the animal world is something different from the body of the flesh 
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and blood and bones. The same belief is expressed in other stories, especially 
in that of the child adepted by the Bear Mother. 

20. The Great Crow, or the Man-Being Crow. 

21. The Follower(?). 

22. “Stone Skin,’ commonly called Stone Coat. Cf. characterization of the ; 
stories in the Introduction. 

23. Her magie power or potency. 

24. This peculiar finger appears in most stories concerning the so-called Stone 
Coats, Stone Giants, or Stone Skinned Beings. 

24a. This is paralleled by the story in the Odyssey about the skins of the 
cows of the Sun-god becoming alive. These had been killed by the sailors of 
Odysseus, although he had forbade such an act. 

25. This is also a Tuscarora story. 

26. Blackbird, or the Man-Being Blackbird. 

27. The Robin, or the Man-Being of that name. 

28. The Sparrow. 

29. This is in modern usage the Iroquoian name of the Christian devil; it 
means ‘“ dweller in the soil,” i. e., under the surface of the ground. 

30. Grasshopper. 

31. A similar stratagem is employed in No. 10. Others appear in this story, 

32. This is the native Iroquoian name of the Meteor or Firedragon and the 
Man-Being of this name; it signifies the traveling torch or light. 

33. She who deceives as a habit. 

34. She who thrusts into apertures. 

35. Literally, The Shingled-Haired Female, 

36. This alleged feat of disgorging quantities of wampum was one essayed 
by all budding sorcerers while spending their honeymoons in the lodges of 
their parents-in-law. Failure to do. this task inevitably stamped the luckless 
pretender as a fraud and weakling, in so far as the arts of the wizard are 
corcerned, 

37. The living and inflated human skin, flayed entire, serving as a guardian 
or watchman for its owners and the strawberry patch, appears in a number of 
other recitals. In this story such a skin of a man bears the name Hadjoqda. 

38. The circumstances mentioned in this statement are not peculiar to this 
story ; with a change of names they appear in other stories. In this paragraph, 
cannibalism is described as a habit of certain wizards. Human flesh is pre- 
ferred to that of elk, which are here a pest. 

39. This is the literal meaning of the Seneca term. The original personage 
was probably the Wolf Man-Being. But the hero and Hadjoqda and the 
grandmother were Turkey people, while the others were Quail and Partridge 
people. 

40. Tradition relates that Hat‘hondas remained at the home of his sister 
during the following winter and that during this time he was visited by a 
stranger, who advised him to attend the great New Year festival, at which 
one or more white dogs are immolated, not as a sacrifice, as some report. but 
only as messengers to bear the thanksgivings of the entire people to the Master 
of Life for the rich gifts of life and welfare; he was further advised to walk 
around the ‘new fires,’ as ritually prescribed for persons suffering from the 
evil effects of enchantment. This advice he followed, but he received no im- 
mediate relief. As spring came, however, his sister was able to draw out the 
bark dart from his spine, and Hat‘hondas at once recovered from the malign 
influence of the evil spell cast upon.him by Tehdoonh Ois‘ha (i. e., Woodchuck 
Its-Leggings), or, in the meaning of the tale, The-Little-Old-Man-With-The- 
Woodchuck-Leggings, who was in collusion with the notorious Great Witch 
to destroy this young man. 
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Tradition further says that on the first day Hat‘hondas heard the clarion 
notes of the blue jay, Cyanocitta cristata (Dihdih); on the second day the 
gleeful notes of spring made by the robin, Merula migratoria (Djofiaik) ; on 
the third day the notes of the chickadee, Parus atricapillus (?Djidjonk’- 
‘hwe*"’) ; and, on the fourth day, the drumming of the partridge, Bonasa wm- 
bellus (Djoqkwe’iani’). These facts are interesting because it is said that 
the women came seeking Hat‘hondas in the spring of the year; with his friends 
he followed the women two days after their departure. 

The people who shot at the eagle perched on the top of the tall hickory tree 
went home before the beginning of the following winter. Such tests of orenda 
or magic power following the acceptance of the challenge of some great sorcerer 
or witch often lasted several months, and sometimes were renewed in later 
years. The narrative relates that Hat‘hondas shot the eagle by shooting 
through the lodge’s smoke hole. The old woman in the lodge asked him to 
desist after he had made two attempts, saying, “That will do for a while.” 
It is also said that when Hat‘hondas parted from his uncle, Dooe’danegé”’, the 
uncle told him that in the event anything evil befell him the uncle would know 
it by the sky in the west becoming red. See also Note 44. 

41. This precaution was regarded as necessary in order to avoid being made 
the victim of a spell, the ‘‘ tobacco”’ used being medicated. 

42. He-who-has-two-feathers-set-side-by-side. This is a man’s name. 

43. It was customary for women who went to make proposals of marriage 
to take with them loaves of corn bread of a specified form, prepared from 
pounded corn meal and boiled, wrapped in corn husks; the form of the loaves 
resembled modern dumb-bells. 

The name Hat‘hondas, in which th do not form a digraph, may he more 
correctly written Hat‘hondais; it is a modified form of the combination 
Hat‘hon‘dats, “He holds out his ear customarily.” As a name it signifies, ‘‘ The 
Listener,” and “ The Obedient One.” 

The name Dooehdanegen may be more correctly written Dooe’diné’gé” ; 
as an appellative it signifies, ‘He who has two feathers placed side by side,” 
or as a statement, ‘‘ He has placed two feathers side by side.” 

Dooehdanegen having a presentiment that a well-known witch, for the pur- 
pose of attempting the destruction of his nephew, was about to make a proposal 
of marriage between her youngest daughter and his nephew who had been 
under his tutelage and protection since his nephew’s birth for the purpose of 
teaching him the family medicines and orenda or magic power of their fetishes, 
sent his nephew to the ravine to listen for any premonitory sounds of the 
approaching messengers from the great witch, since it was a custom to chant 
‘on the way words declarative of their mission. 

Dooehdanegen smoked not only tobacco but also potent medicines mixed 
therewith. whose orenda or magic power was designed to thwart the malign 
influences emanating from the great witch which had for their object the 
destruction of Dooehdanegen and Hat‘hondas, for the old uncle was the sole 
surviving custodian of the medicines and fetishes of his ohwachira or blood 
kin, and was therefore solicitous of the safety of his nephew until after reach- 
ing the age of puberty, when he could demonstrate his ability to employ them 
fortified by his own inherent orenda. 

44. De LaMothe Cadillac (ca. 1703), in speaking of the tribes in the neighbor- 
hood of “ Missilimakinak et Pays Situés au dela,’ writes that at the feasts 
held periodically for the propitiation of the names of the dead of the entire 
community they erect a cabin about 120 feet in length of pieces of bark which 
are new and which have not been used before for any other purpose; at either 
end of the structure they set a pole, and another, exceeding these in height, in 
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the middle; these poles are greased, oiled, and painted; and at the top end of 
each is fixed a prize, which belongs to the first who can reach and seize 
it with the hand. (Margry, Découv., V, 104, 1883.) A similar erection of a 
pole, which was greased and which held a prize at its top, is mentioned in an 
account of a feast for the dead held by the Nipissings, Hurons, and the Chip- 
pewa in 1642. (Jeswit Relations for 1642, 95, ed. 1858.) It was on the top of a 
similar pole that the eagle was perched at which Hat‘hondas was required to 
shoot to test his orenda or magic power. 

45. Partridge. 

46. This is a statement of the Iroquoian common law which placed the value 
of a woman’s life, in case of murder, at twice that of a man. 

47. This is a ritualistic phrase which is a summary of the statement that 
there are grades of beings classified spatially; i. e., some live and work below 
the surface of the earth, others on its surface, others in the waters, others 
among the grasses and weeds and low shrubs, others among the bushes and 
taller shrubs, others among the trees, others in the air and winds, others in 
the clouds, and still others in the sky where stands the lodge of the Master 
of Life. 

48. In this story the following native words occur: Yegondji, meaning the 
eldest woman, or the mother; Awaeh, the Swan; Donyonda, the Eagle; 
Doendjowens, the Earth Cleaver; Tagonsowes, He, the Long-faced; and 
Ohohwa, the Owl. 

49. The Dwarf Human Being. 

50. This story is an extravaganza. 

51. Oo™“dawiyo is the Seneca word. 

52. This taboo of certain regions, places, directions, and times, is clearly 
based on the well-known doctrine of tribal men that the jurisdiction or sphere 
of action of the spirits or the nonhuman beings—daimons, divine messengers, 
and gods—was limited to specific places, regions, and times; tribal men habitu- 
ally do not think in the universal terms of modern thinking in the more in- 
tensively cultured circles. 

53. The words “nephew” and “uncle” in story-telling do not always de- 
note real kinship or relationship by affinity or consanguinity, but rather a 
male person living in the same neighborhood with another who is “uncle” or 
“nephew” according to relative age. The neighborhood usually includes all 
accessible territory. This statement is true of Iroquoian reciters and, perhaps, 
others. 

54. The dice man, the ball man, and the ice pond man occur in other stories, 
just as the use of the horn in the second preceding paragraph is not unusual. 

55. This is not an uncommon incident which is taken from the myth of the 
beginnings and is there represented as the work of a personification of one of 
the months, which are presented as 13 man-beings. 

56. The signification of the two names in the title is respectively, “‘ He, the 
last or the remaining one,” and “ She, the planter.” 

57. Mush-eater, 

58. Spotted. 

59. A young hunter must not eat the first bird or animal he killed; this was 
one of the first taboos learned by the youth, 

60. Redbreast. 

61. The Wild Pigeon. 

62. Striped Rump. 

63. Skin-headed (?). 

64. Pendent Snout. 

65. Having a tassel of pine leaves, 
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66. The Raccoon. 

67. He who has a great headdress; i. e., antlers. 
68. The Cloven-hoofed Ones. 

69. The Buck=the Great-Horned-One. 
. The Large-footed Man, the Bear. 

. The Bear, 

The Angleworm(?). 

The Snipe. 

The Chipmunk. 

The Heron. 

. Long-snouted One. 

. Long-Upper-Eyelids. 

. The Netmaker=the Spider. 

. This is a proper name. 

. The nephew of Spider. 

81. In the details of cannibalism in this and the other paragraphs of this 
story there is no protest against the eating of human flesh; this is probably 
a reflex of the attitude toward this abominable practice. 

82. The three native terms are the descriptive epithet which was applied to 
a cruel old wizard who was a cannibal; they signify, ‘‘ He-puts-them-on-an- 
island-habitually Potato-Duck or Tuber-Duck.” This species of duck was en- 
slaved by him. 

83. The two native words together signify, “He is a man-eater,”’ hence, a 
cannibal, 

84. This deliberation in torturing a victim was characteristic also of the 
burning of war prisoners; the latter being fed and cared for and rested lest 
they should die too soon and so deprive the ceremony of its sacrificial character 
and the company of full satisfaction at seeing an enemy suffer. 

85. This is the hell-diver, as some say, or the mudhen, as others say. 

86. This term means simply “ Great Duck.” 

87. Canada Wild Goose. 

88. The Great Blue Lizard, a mythical animal, which probably arose from 
describing an ordinary lizard in terms of the alligator. 

89. The Humming Bird. 

90. This is another mythical animal, which appears under various forms in 
different stories. , 

91. This is the common name of the meteor, the so-called firedragon; but as 
a Man-Being, the meteor endowed with human life and faculties, it is prominent 
in many stories. 

92. The original meaning of this term is ‘ He is master or controller or ruler 
of it’; i. e., any object of conversation. It is now a name of the God of the 
Christian Church, and so is applied here to the one whom the earlier story- 
tellers would have called ‘ Te‘haro“hiawéA”go™, the Master of Life. 

93. This native term at present is applied to the imported idea, ** devil,” which 
was quite foreign to the thinking of the early Seneca. It is also the name of 
the muckworm. 

94. This native term is an epithet applied to a mythical character well known 
in story-telling. It signifies ‘The Trickster,” or, more literally, “He who 
abuses people by craft often.” Cf, Note 155. 

95. This long epithet signifies, “He is the ruler” or “the chief personage.” 

96. The Rattlesnake. 

97. The Large Woodpecker. 

98. The Locust, literally, ‘‘ Corn-ripener.” 

99. The Crow. 
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100. The Large Owl. 

101. The Vulture (?), or other high-flying, large, half-mythical bird. 

102. The Great Bumblebee. 

108. The Winged Ant. 

104. Phebe (?) Bird; some say, the Gull. 

105. The Speaker or Preacher and the Definer or Interpreter. 

106. This paragraph shows that even trees and shrubs were endowed with 
human speech. 

107. This is a vague statement of the change held to be needful in the human 
» body before it can enter the realm of the departed—of those who have died.’ 

108. See preceding note. 

109. The Master of Life. 

110. In this and the immediately preceding paragraphs are stated some ideas 
concerning the world of the departed—heaven. 

111. There are a number of other tales in which these ideas are set forth 
in slightly varied form. 

112. The Speaker and the Interpreter, as already explained in the title. 

118. This is the Man-Being represented by the husk mask in various forms. 

114. The Stone Coats are the Genonsgwa, which are a class of beings devel- 
oped from the conception of the Winter God, Tawiskaron, of the Iroquoian 
genesis myth. ‘ 

115. This paragraph shows plainly a reminiscence of the defeat of the 
forces of Winter by the powers of the Spring, evidenced in the thawing and 
sweating of ice and snow banks. 

116. This description of the Whirlwind applies well to the wooden masks 
which represent the Wind Powers. 

117. This statement emphasizes the constant taboo against women seeing or 
touching the utensils and implements and medicines which belong strictly to the 
activities of the men. 

118. In story-telling the white deer is ever endowed with superior orenda or 
magic power. 

119. The devices employed in this and the several following paragraphs for 
deceiving pursuing enemies are not peculiar to this story. 

120. The Toad. 

121. The Crow. 

122. The Fox. 

125. These birds were the great ancestral Man-Beings of a mythic past cosmic 
age; a study of the language of this paragraph shows this to be a statement of 
the action of great nature forces. The next three paragraphs will bear out this 
remark. Blood is obtained from a mythic cornstalk. 

124. Here the singing of the birds is made the sign of the exercise of the 
orenda of these animals to bring about Springtime; and this orenda is declared 
to be efficacious. 

125. Here again singing is made the evidence that these so-called animals 
are exercising their powers, but these powers are the life-giving activities of 
nature. 

126. This injunction is still observed among the medicine priests of the 
Troquoian peoples. 

127. This is the name of the Evil Trickster, whose delight is to abuse and 
to deceive innocent people. Compare note 94. 

128. The Yellow Hammer or Yaril. 

129. This statement of the leaving of a trail in the air by arrows and by 
persons who are aided by such arrows probably refers to the sun’s rays com- 
ing from behind broken clouds in the morning or evening. 
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130. See preceding note. 

131. This indicates belief in transmission of thought. 

182. Cannibalism taken for granted. 

133. In this sentence there appears one of the Wind Goddesses. 

134. In many stories this use of boiling oil to destroy monsters appears; hot 
oil or grease was probably the hottest common thing known. 

135. Doonongaes for Doond’’gacs signifies “* He has two long horns,” or “His 
two horns are long,” or, as appellative, “The one whose horns are long,” but 
restricted by the pronominal affix to persons of the male sex. 

One of the most firmly held beliefs of the Seneca and other Iroquoian peoples 
was that there is a species of serpent of monstrous size, having horns like a 
buck, which dwells in the depths of deep rivers and lakes and springs of water, 
and which comes on land for its prey and also to bask in the sunshine. It may 
be suggested that such a peculiar notion may have been derived from noting 
the hornlike fixtures on which the eyes of the snail are fixed. The poetic 
license of legend would, of course, exaggerate these details. This inference is 
strengthened by the circumstances mentioned in this story that Doonongaes stole 
a lodge by bearing it away on his horns; the snail in somewhat similar fashion 
bears its shell along. The common Iroquoian name for the snail is ono" sdge"‘te’, 
i. e., “It bears a lodge along by means of the forehead-strap.” Doonongaes was 
a reptile that haunted “ Long Lake,”’ and was probably a water moccasin. 

But this reptile should not be confounded with the so-called firedragons or 
meteors which were believed to dwell also in the deepest portions of lakes and 
rivers; these .were known under the name Gaasyendiettha by the Seneca and 
ether northern Iroquoian dialects; the Tuscarora name is kahdsti’né"™s, a 
corrupt form of the Mohawk word, Kdhdseri’ne’s, “ It-light-goes-about- 
habitually.” 

These firedragons (i. e., the meteors of nature) were forced by an inflexible 
spell or enchantment, exercised by the orenda or magic power of the God of 
Life, to remain in these watery depths because the shedding of sparks of fire 
and lambent flames by their bodies would otherwise set the world on fire were 
they permitted to dwell out of the water for any great length of time, so they 
are permitted only to fly from one deep river or lake to another through the air. 

These mythical horned serpents were reputed to have the power to assume 
the human form and faculties and sometimes even to marry among men, and 
so they form the burden of many weird tales and stories which are told around 
the fires of the lodge during the winter season. This circumstance, so it is 
said, gave rise to the custom of telling legends only during the winter months, 
for the reason that these reptiles, like the natural serpent, hibernated during 
the winter months and so could not overhear what might be said about them 
in these legends. Thus legends become in some measure “ sacred,” or what is 
the same thing, “ tabooed,”’ within limits. 

These mythical serpents were reputed to have been endowed with most potent 
orenda or magical power which was usually inimical to human welfare. So 
great was this imputed potency that at times it would even infect the waters 
in which these serpents abode, and that water became an active agent in de- 
fense of these serpents when attacked by some adversary ; and so the stories 
repeat the statement that some hero was attacked by a flood rising from some 
body of water in which resided some such serpent which was the object of the 
hero’s attack. The flood usually soon spent itself and did not pursue its 
adversary far. Such infected water was reputed to have the power of annihilat- 
ing whatever thing it might come in contaet with; should it fall upon the leg 
of an adversary of its master the leg of the victim would simply disappear. 
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The Thunder God, Hi’’no™, and his sons were regarded as the active enemies 
of these and other reptiles. And so in some of the stories are found accounts 
of the rescue of some woman or human being from these mythical serpents. 
It is even said that these serpents serve as a part of the food of the Thunder 
Man-beings. But the Thunder Man-Beings had but little power to attack these 
reputed serpent monsters below the surface of the water, i. e., outside of their 
jurisdiction. It is said that these monsters stood in great fear of the Thunder 
Man-beings, and when the serpents were out of the water, i. e., out of their 
jurisdiction, basking in the sunshine on the shore, and heard in the horizon 
the voice of Hi’’no™, the Thunder God, they would lose no time in seeking 
safety in the depths of the water. 

The firedragon (i. e., the meteor of nature) was regarded as one of the 
most powerful sorcerers known to mankind, but they were not regarded as 
persistent foes of the welfare of men. There are tales in which the firedragon 
befriended some unfortunate human being from his pursuing enemies. Like all 
the fanciful or rather poetic creations of these legends, the firedragon became 
multiplied into a large group and some were reported to have been killed by 
some very powerful human sorcerer. 

186. Ganyodaes for Skdnid’daes or Tkdnid'daes is a proper name. The pre- 
fixed s-sound has an intensive force that is characteristic of descriptive appel- 
latives; it denotes a marked degree of the quality or property named by the 
adjective or a noteworthy proficiency in the action stated by some verbs; with 
nouns it connotes the meanings, “large,” ‘important,’ or “ noted.” Hence, 
Skdanio'daes signifies, “It is a very long lake,” or idiomatically, “ It is the well- 
known long lake.” The prefixed t-sound in Tkdnid'daes is the affix t or ti of 
remote place, meaning approximately, “there,” “ yonder,’ and it is applied 
to sentence words of the second and third persons. So Tkdnid’daes means, 
literally, ‘“‘ There it-lake long (is),” or freely, “There where the long lake (is).” 

137. Skahnowa is correctly written Skd’nd'wd, which is not the usual Seneca 
form of the name. Hd’nd’wd is the customary form of this word denoting the 
turtle. But the text form is that employed in proper names. Thé initial 
s-sound is an intensive affix which is explained in note 186. The following ké@ 
is the zoic pronominal affix of the singular third person, meaning, “it” or “its.” 
And -ndwd is the noun stem, denoting “‘the carapace of the turtle.’ The 
whole means, “Its carapace (is) very great,” freely, “It is the-great-turtle.” 
The initial had of the customary form is the anthropic pronominal affix of the 
singular masculine third person, meaning “ he.’ 

138. In story and tradition the fungus growing on trees and rocks was a 
favorite substance with which those who sought to deceive intended victims, in 
the matter of food, prepared dishes inviting to the eye but deadly when eaten. 
Puffballs, mushrooms, and lichens, especially Umbilicaria arctica, or rock tripe 
(i. e., the tripe de roche of the French voyageurs) were not infrequently made 
into stews and soups for food, and so they readily lent themselves as a means 
of deception of the unwary. 

139. Djidjo’gwen, correctly written Djidjo'’gwe™, or as pronounced by some, 
Djidjon'k‘hwe™, is the fishhawk or osprey, Pandion haliaetus. The Seneca 
term is apparently a compressed form of a sentence word meaning, ‘* What 
habitually takes fish out of the water.” 

140, A “ gift in payment” is required because the magie power of the thief 
has been overcome by the wronged individual and the life of the culprit is 
forfeited to him. 

141. Dediosteniagon, correctly written Dediio‘sténnia’’go”, is a name of the 
Seneca for Wolf Run, New York. The name signifies literally ‘“ There in-two 
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it-it rock has broken,” and is a common descriptive appellation of rock cliffs 
or steep precipices or deep chasms of broken rocks. 

142. The Seneca, like all the other Iroquoian peoples, apply the term on’ gwe'‘, 
“man,” “human being,” not only to human beings like themselves but also to 
such beings as arise from the personification of the phenomena of nature and 
life which assume the form and faculties and activities of human beings. It 
was a habit of these languages to qualify this term on’give’ by the adjective 
on’we', meaning * native, original, true, natural,” to distinguish the real human 
beings from the creations of their poetic fancy ; and upon the advent of trans- 
Atlantie peoples the term ofgwe'‘onwe* remained to distinguish the Indian man 
from the newcomer. 

148. See Note 138. 

144. The word “opening” is a literal rendering of the Seneca for a ‘ clear- 
ing’ surrounding a lodge or village; in formal or ceremonial language it is 
sometimes used for “ village” or “ settlement.” 

145. The meaning ofthe Seneca words of this song is, ‘‘ Now, the game animal 
has come in to visit us”’; a cannibalistic reference. 

146. The correct written form of Gaintho is Ga@én’'t‘ho‘; it signifies, “* Let the 
wind cease blowing,” “ Let there be a calm.” 

147. The correct form of “Hwu” is hicw”’; it is an exclamation indicating 
that the act of a sorcerer is recognized in whatever may have taken place, 
expressing surprise at the power exhibited. 

148. The name Gwidogwido, correctly written Gwidé'gwido’, is an onomato- 
poetic word, designating the flicker, highholder, or golden-winged wood- 
pecker (Colaptes auratus). 

149. The word Djihonsdonqgwen, correctly written Dji’ho"sdon“gweé”, is the 
Seneca name for the ant or emmet. 

150. The word Djoniaik, correctly written Djon'iaik, is the Seneca name 
of the robin redbreast (Merula migratoria). In the story it is called by’ the 
epithet of the “ Laughing Man,” which refers to a certain series of notes of 
this bird, which resemble exultant laughter among men. 

151. This reference to the use of the pipe calls attention to a well-known 
habit of reputed sorcerers of smoking in order to gain immunity from the ap- 
prehended spell or enchantment in the presence of strangers. Every sorcerer 
of any repute prepared his tobacco with magic herbs which were supposed to 
protect him from any malign influence which might be exercised by a visitor 
or visitors. Hence the custom of smoking when about to hear some startling 
information. 

152. The expression ‘“ hindered by the lake” is a veiled reference to the fact 
that this lake, or rather its waters, had been charged with magic power or 
orenda to defend its owner. The particular method by which this orenda or 
magic power accomplished this object was by rendering its victims uncon- 
scious, as the epithet, Ganigonhadontha Ganiodae (i. e., Gd'nigo™d‘do”’thv’ 
Ganid' dae’), meaning, “ It it-mind to-be-lost causes,” or the “ delirium-causing ” 
lake, indicates. Thus, the haunts of the allies of sorcerers were usually made 
impenetrable to persons who possessed a lesser measure of orenda or magic 
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power. 

153. The name Ganiagwaihegowa, written Nid’gwai’hegowt, or correctly 
Ganid’ gwai' hegowa, is the name of a mythic monster which was described as 
a huge bear, being vulnerable only in the soles of its forefeet; keen of scent, 
it never allowed anything to escape that crossed its circular track or path; 
it was represented as hairless except as to its tail, and that it had over its fore- 
quarters a large ridge or fold of flesh. These characteristics sufficed to make 
this fanciful creature a source of abject terror. Its reputed form may have 
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been due to a confusion of buffalo form and that of a grizzly bear. The mean- 
ing of the sentence here is that this monster was one of the animal fetishes of 
the speaker. The final —gowd, meaning “large, great,’ signifies here ‘ the 
well-known ” or “‘ the noted,” bear monster. 

154. The word Has‘honyot, correctly written Has‘hon”iot, is an epithet, mean- 
ing “ His back stands out, is protuberant,”’ which is applied by story-tellers 
to the crawfish or lobster because its back ever seems turned toward the ob- 
server. The name Odjieqdah, correctly written Odji’e’‘d@, is the common 
designation of the lobster or crawfish and crab; the word signifies “* The claw.” 

155. The word S‘hodieonskon, correctly written S‘hodie’o"sko™, is the name 
of a fanciful creature who went about playing tricks on all kinds of people. 
He was reputed to be a brother of Death. He was in fact the God of Mischief. 

156. The word sentence Hasdeaundyet‘ha, correctly written Hdsdeaundié'- 
tha’, is an epithet applied to Hi’’no”’, the Thunderer, and signifies ‘‘ He it to 
rain causes,” or the Rainmaker. But here it may possibly refer to a species 
of worm which bears this name. , 

157. The expression or epithet, ‘‘Complete power,’ does not in the least 
convey the idea of a single overruling Being, but rather of a Being who pos- 
sessed such exceptional power as to require no outside aid in accomplishing his 
purposes. In this Bloodsucker episode there is a touch of the extravaganza 
in story-telling. 

158. The Seneca words signify ‘‘ Now, it has returned, that by which he 
lives; so now again he shall stand upon the earth.” 

159. The expression “blew into the mouth” indicates how closely life and 
breath were connected in the minds of the story-telling ancestors of the 
Seneca. 

160. The expression “of stone” is probably an exaggeration of the clay 
or mud shelters of the crawfish or lobster. 

161. See Note 149. 

162, The expression “end of the earth” evidently can mean the horizon only; 
it could not mean aught else here. This expression perhaps strengthened the 
tendency to belief in a limited earth. And this is, too, a good example of the 
reification of an illusion. 

163. The word Tsodiqgwadon, correctly written Tsodiq’gwdado™, is the name 
of a species of copperhead snake. 

164. The question to be decided with all sorcerers is that of the potency of 
the orenda or magic power possessed by them. 

165. The reference here is to the implied challenge in the contest just ended 
with the life of the loser as the conceded prize of the winner. So Doonongaes 
having lost in the test of the power of his orenda must make, if possible, com- 
position for his life with his vanquisher. 

166. This struggle continuing “day and night for one month” is probably 
a reference to the fact that the moon once a month waxes and wanes and yet 
{s not overcome or destroyed. 

167. The expression ‘“‘ people of orenda, or magic power,” signifies that these 
are people who make a business of sorcery, and so the line should begin, “ We 
sorcerers,” ete. 

168. The word Dagwanoenyent, correctly written Dagwano’én'ién, is the 
name of the Cyclone as a personified thing. The name seems to refer to the 
habit of cyclones to hurl things against the heads of people. The term means 
apparently, ‘What habitually hits or knocks our heads.” 

169. This term ‘“* Niagwaihe” is evidently an error for the full form 
“ Ganiagwaihegowa.” See Note 153. 
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170. The word Djainosgowa, correctly written Djai’nosgowd, is the name of 
a more or less fanciful creature. It probably received its characteristics from 
hearsay reports of the alligator which were transferred to the fence lizard, or 
swift. The native interpreters usually translate the word by the words “ blue 
lizard.” In story and legend it is a most ferocious antagonist, because of its 
reputed invulnerability. The final two syllables, géwd, signify “large, great,” 
while the remainder of the word means, “ lizard,” so that literally the combina- 
tion signifies, “ The Great Lizard,” and in legend, “‘ The Monstrous Lizard.” 

171. The reference here to the power of “ becoming alive again” very prob- 
ably rests on the hibernating habits of reptiles, shedding their skins, indicating 
change of bodies. 

172. The word Hanondon, correctly written Hanon’do”, is the ordinary 
Seneca name for the water snake, probably the Tropidonotus sipedon. 

173. The word Hawigson(t), correctly written Hawig’son, is the common 
Seneca and Iroquoian name of the milk snake, Ophibolus doliatus. 

174. The word Gasaisdowanen, correctly written Gas‘hais’dowdné", is the 
name of a large serpent in Iroquoian mythie lore. The name signifies, “ It- 
serpent great (is),” or “The Great Serpent.” 

175. Diagoisiowanens, correctly written Diagoi‘cio'’wdanée"s, is a descriptive 
epithet applied as an appellative to the meadow lark, signifying, “‘ Her-leggings- 
large (are), or ‘She whose leggings (are) large.” 

176. Hononeowanen, correctly written Hono”e’owané”, is the name of a 
species of snake, probably the copperhead, and signifies, ‘‘ His-head-large (is),” 
or popularly, “ Big Head.” 

177. One of the dominant notes of these stories is that when one of the great 
sorcerers, mentioned so often in them, is cornered, stress of circumstances 
force them to resume their true natures; so Doonongaes must do here. 

178. The native word rendered “man” here is the ordinary designation for 
“human being.” These deities were classified with the human race of beings. 
See note 142. 

179. The word Hostoyowanen, correctly written Hostoid’wdané”, is an epithet 
used as an appellative noun, descriptive of the buck of the deer; it signifies, 
“His headdress large (is),” referring to the crown of antlers. 

180. This statement evidently refers in an exaggerated way to the long 
periods of fasting which hibernation enforces on snakes and other reptiles. 

181. The expression Deyenegonsdasden, correctly written Deyenego"sdd@’sdén’, 
is a descriptive appellative which is applied to the partridge; it signifies, ‘‘ Her 
two wings large (are).” 

182. The erection and use of a pole in this manner was quite common at great 
feasts or holidays. And the great wizards and sorcerers employed this means, 
too, for testing the orenda or magic power of visitors and guests. The state- 
ment that this one reached the clouds shows that it was an adjunct to the 
means of amusement and of testing out at the same time the orenda or magic 
power of those who came seeking the hand of the Partridge’s daughter. 
Shooting at an eagle on such a pole is a common incident in the stories. 

183. He sent a woman in order to neutralize the malign infection given his 
arrow by being touched by alien wizards. 

184. The usual rule among Iroquoian tribes is for the mother or some other 
female kin to superintend the marriage of a girl. This may be a story which 
has been modified by ideas of father right, or descent in the male line, possibly 
adopted from an alien people having this custom. 

185. This reference is to the chief’s lodge. 
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186. The number 16 is unusual in stories of this character. It was probably 
a vague estimate of the size of the earth’s surface—16 days in one direction 
from the speaker, roughly a half month. 

187. Dedyosdenhon for dedyo‘sténo" was a place name, which signified “At 
the place of the fallen rock.” 

188. The Partridge people are here represented as weak in sorcery. 

189. Deienensowanens for Dicné"so’wané"s signifies “ Her shoulders (are) 
large or broad.” 

190. Deanohdjes for Deano”’djes is the descriptive name of the walrus; the 
term signifies ““ His two teeth (are) long.” 

191. Geia is the generic name for a walrus. 

192. The time of one year here apparently refers to the period of hiberna- 
tion—the absence from his ordinary home. 

193. Nitgendasadieha for Nitgéidd”sddie’a signifies “ At the narrow opening 
or clearing.” 

194. The numeral “10” here and in the fourth line above appears to be 
simply a round number indicative of a long time. 

195. Osigweon for O‘si'gweon is the name of the rattlesnake, and signifies 
“What has a (?) spear affixed to it.” 

196. The smoke from the pipe would have magically overpowered Doonongaes, 
and so it must not arise without protest. 

197. Hinon for Hino”, one of the oldest names among TIroquoian peoples for 
the Thunder Man-Being, was the uncompromising enemy of all serpents, and 
was at the same time the especial guardian of mankind. 

198. Gendagwen(t) for Géndd’gweén is a place name, signifying “* At the broad 
or flat clearing or field.” The final t-sound of the original is elided in modern 
Seneca pronunciation. 

199. The meaning here is not clear, but it would seem to refer to the fact 
that a cyclone in a forest embraces in its sweep all manner of birds. 

200. Ganos for ga@'no’s is the name of a species of frog. 

201. This is a reference to a native notion that the earth was a flat surface 
not more than 16 days’ journey from the center to the edge. 

202. This number “10” is probably only a round figure denoting a long time 
and a difficult journey. Compart Note 194. 

203. This number is probably a reflex of the last number mentioned.  Six- 
teen days were consumed in the outward journey. The use of definite num- 
bers for these journeys is perhaps an attempt to make unhistorical dates seem 
probable. 

204. Gaisonhe for Gai‘so”’‘he’ is the daddy-long-legs (harvest-man, carter, and 
grand-daddy-long-legs are other names for this insect). 

205. Ohohwa ohnoh for O’o'w@ O’ now mean “* Owl its arrow.” 

206. Odji’eq’da’ is the name of the crab and signifies “It (is) the claw.” 

207. S‘hodieonskon for s‘hodi’o"sko™ is the name of a mythic character 
whose chief activities were to play pranks on all persons. In some tales he is 
represented as a brother to Death. See note 155. 

208. Odauhdjah for Odau"’dj@ is the name of a small white root. 

209. Deiehnies for Deie’nies is a proper name signifying ‘ Her-two-claws- 
(or hands) (are) long.” 

210. This was because her magic power or orenda was overcome by that of 
Doonongaes. 

211. Dagwennigonhge for Dagwé'’nigo™*ge is the name of a lizard about 
18 inches long; the name signifies ‘‘ What deceives us,” literally, “What gives 
us two minds.” 
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212. These were cyclones, and the behavior of such phenomena perhaps gave 
rise to the epithet cited in Note 168. 

213. Hahnyusdais for Ha'’niu's’dais is a proper name und denotes “ His 
upper lip (is) long.” 

214. Deagonstwihes for Deago"stwi"es is the name of the lobster, and sig- 
nifies ‘His whiskers (are) long.” 

215. Haunhdji for Hau" dji signifies “He (is) black,’ possibly referring 
to the blacksnake, but the name of the rattlesnake in disguise is “ His face 
black (is).” 

216. This was the epithet applied to the robin who had killed Doonongaes, 
taken from its note in flight. 

217. Hatkwis’dowanen for Hathiwis'’dowdnée” is a proper name, signifying 
“His belly (is) large.” 

218. Hushewathen for Hos‘thewa'then is a proper name, signifying ‘* His 
paunch is dry.” 

219. Every reputable sorcerer possessed a pouch of the entire skin of some 
rare beast, in which were kept all his charms, fetishes, and medicines. 

220. Hagondowanen for Hago"’’dowdne" signifies ‘He whose forehead is 
large or high.” 

221. These words signify ‘‘ Now all those animals which are game have 
returned,” which has a seasonal reference—returp from hibernation. 

222. Gonyahsgweont for Goniad’’sgiveon is the descriptive epithet applied to 
the toad, signifying ‘‘ Her throat is swollen.” 

223. Nosgwais for Nos’givais is the common name of the toad. 

224. The time of sunrise marked, in the belief of the early Iroquois, a change 
in the exertion of orenda or magic power; so the flint knife was withdrawn 
because the bewitching power was off guard at this moment—among wizards. 

225. Yondekhonyatha Ganondayen for Yondekhonnia'tthha Ganan'dayew sig- 
nifies ‘‘ They use it for eating It-village-(is).” 

226. This expression is not modified or influenced by European thought; the 
native conception requires the name of such a power. 

227. Stone Coat is the name of a mythic being commonly called by the 
Seneca Geno"? sgiwd’. See the Introduction for an explanation. 

228. Other instances occur in these stories in which basswood is employed to 
overcome individuals of the Stone Coat people. 

229. Hinon for Hi’’no is the name of the Thunderer; later in Iroquois 
thought there were four who bore this name and who were the foes of all 
manner of reptiles and snakes, and the friends of mankind. The word is 
singular in form but with a plural implication, according to the context. 

230. These words, correctly written Ogié’nion déerké'noonk ganio's‘hon 
é"ke' gé™ heioen'djaide™, signify, “It is permitted to scalp a person if it be so 
that I will see him here on earth.” 

231. Gendagahadenyatha for Ge’ dagaddenia”’tha@ is the name of the common 
scarabeid beetle, usually called the tumblebug. 

232. These Seneca words signify, ‘It is not possible that I should sealp you, 
although [I have now, indeed, entered the place where you abide.” 

233. Nanishe’onon for Ne’ hanisthe’ono™ signifies “He who dwells in the 
earth, or in the ground,” and it is the name of the muckworm, the larva of the 
scarabeid beetle (Ligyrus relictus). The name being that applied to the 
Christian concept of Satan, the story-teller here endows the larva with the 
character of Satan, based solely on the etymology of the term. 

234. Deano’’djes, “He who has two long teeth,’ is the name of the walrus. 

235. Haiwanenqgwi for Hainwd'né™q'givis is the name of the council mes- 
senger, meaning, “ He who sweeps away the affairs.” 
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236. Gaha Gastende for Ga'‘ha@ Tga‘stén'de’ signifies, ‘‘ Wind Cliff,” literally, 
“Tt-Wind There-It-Rock-Stands.” 

237. Gahsgwaa Tgawenot for Ga’sgwda'@ Tgawé'not signifies ‘ It-Rock There- 
It-Island-Stands,” or Rock Island. 

238. Othegwenhdah Tgawenot for Othigwé"’dd' Toawé'not signifies “ It- 
Chert or Flint It-Island-Stands,” or Flint Island. 

239. Oosah Tgawenot for O0’sié Tgawé'not signifies “ It-Basswood It-Island- 
Stands,” or Basswood Island. 

240, Gai"so”"’he’ is the name of the daddy-long-legs. 

241. Nitgawenosatieha for Nitgaweno”™ satié'd signifies “ There at the Narrow 
Island.” 

242. Djinonhsanon for Djino”’sino”™ is the name of the cricket, meaning 
literally “Lodge watch or guard.” The name was given because this insect 
cries when the lodge or house becomes silent. 

243. Tgawenogwen for Tgawe'nd'gwéen is a place name signifying ‘“ There, 
at the Broad Island.” 

244. Onowehda for O’nowe'‘dd is the name of the angleworm. 

245. Djisdaah for djisdd'a is the name of the grasshopper. So that Djisdaah 
Tgawenot means “ Grasshopper Island.” 

246. See note 237. 

247. Hoonkgowanen for Hoo” kgowda'né” is the name of the Pelican(?) and 
signifies, ‘‘ His throat or gullet is large.” 

248. See note 239. 

249. Shayades for S‘hayd’’des is the name of the blacksnake, meaning ‘“ His 
body (is) notedly long.” 

250. Deanohsgwis for Deano”’s’gwis is the name of a kind of grasshopper (?), 
meaning ‘His jump (trajectory) (is) long.” 

251. See note 243. 

252. See note 244. 

258. Hononhengwen for Hono”é”"’ gwen is a proper name, meaning, “ His 
head (is) broad.” 

254. Ganehdaiikhon Tgahadayen Tgawenot for Gane‘daiik’ho™ Tgahada@ ice” 
Tgaweé'not is a place name, meaning, “It is green It-forest-is there-it-island-is,” 
or “The Island of the Green Forest.” 

255. Degatengowa for Degaté"’‘gowa is the name of the large dust-colored 
grasshopper, about 2 inches long. Its habit of leaping up in the air 3 or 4 
feet and remaining almost stationary by a fluttering of the wings is referred 
to in the next line in the story. 

256. Henhgadji for Hé"'‘gddji signifies, ‘His tail (is) black,” referring to 
the marking of the tail. 

257. See note 245. 

258. The use of the pipe was to fortify himself against any evil influence 
that might be employed by the stranger. 

259. Hodehondasiowanen for Hodc'on ddsid’ wine” signifies “ His quid (is) 
large.” 

260. Gaasyendiettha for Gad‘siondie’t*hw is the name of the meteor or so- 
called firedragon, and signifies, “‘ He emits or casts out flames of fire.” 

261. Gaonhiahge Tgastendeh for Géo" id’ ge’ Tga‘stén'de’ signify “On the 
Sky, or in the Sky, there It-Rock-Island Stands forth,” or freely, ‘The Rock 
Cliff or Peak in the Sky.” 

262. Tkwendahen Niohsiowesiohden for Tkwé"‘d@’én’ Nio‘ciowecio’’dén 
signify ‘“ His jacket (is) red.” 

263. Gaahgwa Tgawenot for Gdd'‘gwa@ VTgawé’not signify, “Sun there-it- 
island,” or “Island of the Sun,” 
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264. Djahgwiyu for Djd”gwiyu is the name of the tanager. 

265. Ohnonqgon(t) Tgawenot for O’no"’‘gon Tgawé'not signify, ‘“* Bumble- 
bee There-It-Island,” or ‘ Bumblebee Island.” 

266. Djihtkwahen Niothwahasyoh’den for Dji’tkhiwaé’én’ Ni‘ot“cahd‘cio’ dé” 
signify, ‘‘ His belt is yellow ”, which is the name of a kind of bee. 

267. Gainhdoya Tgawenot for Gaido”’i@ Tgawé'not signify “ At Blanket 
(or perhaps better Robe) Island,” i. e., “It-Robe There-It-Island.” 

268. Djihtkwahen Haos for Djitivd’ ci’ Hdés signify “ His robe or blanket 
is yellow,” the name of a kind of bee. 

269. Hahnowa Tgawenot for Hwnd’wa Tgawénot signify “At the Turtle 
Island.” 

270. Hono’tsdgagi'yit, the correct form, signifies “His teeth (are) sharp; ” 
but it may signify ‘‘ His tooth (is) sharp.” 

271. Ohneqsah Tgawenot for O’ne’‘sa’ Tgaweé'not signify “ At Sand Island,” 
or “It-Sand There-It-Island.” 

272. Sowek-shohon for S6’wék-s‘ho’o", the plural form of S6’wék, signifies 
“Ducks,” but sometimes meaning “ All kinds of ducks.” 

273. Hahnyahses for Hanid’’ses signifies “His neck (is) long.” 

274. Awaeh for Awéd’’c’ denotes “the Swan.” 

275. See note 264. 

276. See note 262. 

277. This was done by means of sorcery. A reed was a usual means for 
“shooting” a person by sorcery. 

278. Goanyahge Diyoendjadeh for Gdéo"id'‘ge' Diio‘én'djade’ signify “It Sky- 
On There-it-Land-Stands.” 

279. Shadahgeah for O‘s‘ha'dd@’ged’ signifies “ Pertaining to the region of the 
clouds,” or, perhaps, “ On or against the clouds.” 

280. Odahnoqgwiyah Haos for Od@no™gwi'i@’ Hd'os signify “His Robe (is) 
of down.” 

281. The number “7” is sometimes used, while at other times the number 
“4” is latterly used, to represent the number of people who are called Hinon 
or the Thunder People. See note 229. 

282. Shedwaqsot for Shedivd'‘sot signifies ‘ Our grandfather.” 

283. Hahasdensyowanen for Hd’s‘hasdé"s’iowane" signifies ‘He whose power 
(is) great.” 

284. Odonseh for Odo”’se’ is the name of a kind of worm. 

285. Shagoewatha for S‘thagoewat"h@ signifies “He punishes them (man- 
kind)” and is the name of the muckworm. This peculiar office is probably due 
to the identification of this worm with Satan. 

286. Sthagodiyoweqgowa for Shagadiioweg gowa is the name of the Wind, or 
Wairlwind. : 

287. Ganiagwaihegowa for Gandi’gwaihé’gdwa is explained in Note 153. 

288. Oqtchihgah Ongwe for Oqtci’gd@ On'gvet signify “It-Cloud Human 
Being”, or “ Cloud Man”, i. e., a personified cloud. 

289. Sadja’wiski is the name of the thousand-legged worm. 

290. See note 285. 

291. The word “man” here signifies ‘human beings” of the “ first people.” 

292. Odjisdanohgwah for Odjisdano"‘gwd@ is the name of a star. 

293. Gaaqgwaah for Gdd'‘qiwwaad is the name of the orb of the sun. But as its 
derivation shows that it is the name of anything that is present to view, the 
word is also applied to the orb of the moon. Strictly used, it requires the 
limiting term, “daytime,” to denote the sun, and “nighttime,” to denote the 
moon. So the expressions, “day sun” and “night sun,” which are sometimes 
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heard or seen, are inaccurate, as the word simply means “ What is present to 
view.” 

294. See note 169. Niagwaihegowa of this line differs from that cited in 
Note 169 by having the adjective gowd “ great, large, monstrous,” suflixed to it. 

295. Tgawenosdenh for 7'gawénos' dé’ signifies “At the broad island,” or “At 
the great island.” 

296. Othowege for Ot‘howé'ge: signifies “At or in the north,” literally “At 
or in the place of cold.” 

297. Hathogowa for Hat‘ho’gowd signifies “He is the Great Cold,’ which is 
evidently the name of the Winter Power (God). 

298. Otho for Ot’‘ho’ signifies “It is cold.” 

299. Onenonhge for Oné'na’” ges signifies “At the place of sunshine.” 

300. Dedioshwineqdon for Dedio's‘hivineg’do" is the name of the “ Warm 
spring wind.” 

301. Ongwe Honwe for Ofgiwe’Honwe signifies “real, or native, people,” 
people in contrast with pseudohuman beings, or beings that assume or have had 
the human form and attributes belonging to the myth-making epoch. In mod- 
ern times, the name was applied to the native Indian person in contrast with 
the European person. ¢ 

302. Gaasyendiet‘ha for Gad‘siondie’th@ is the name of the firedragon, or 
the meteor. See note 260. 

303. Stone Coats is the legendary name of the sons of the Winter God. This 
brood of harmful fictitious creatures owe their being to an erroneous folk-ety- 
mology of the word Tawiskaro”’, the name of the Winter God. Cf. Introduction. 

304. Ongwe Hanyos for Ofi'giwe’ Ha'nio’s signify “ He is in the habit of kill- 
ing human beings,’ sometimes meaning a cannibal. 

305. There is a well-known Wyandot tradition that in some former country 
of their ancestors the winters were very severe and the snows fell excessively 
deep—so deep sometimes that the poor people had to dig their way out of their 
wigwams in quest of sustenance. Consequently, food was often searce and 
famine rife, because the hunters were unable to go out on account of the great 
depth of the snow. And, in some instances, it is said, the pangs of hunger were 
so pressing that some famishing persons were driven to kill and devour some 
of their own neighbors and friends. Others, more fortunate, learning of these 
cannibalistic acts, decided to leave the country at once. So, digging their way 
out through the drifted snows, they finally reached, southward from their former 
homes, a river which they crossed and, continuing their journey some time, 
they at last reached a land in which they found a much milder climate. But 
those who remained became monsters—man-eaters, giants, stone coats, stone 
giants—and were very strong in body. This is the popular explanation of a 
lost myth incident—the activity of the Winter God. 

In later times, it is said, one of these Stone Coats found his way to the 
river which the fugitives had crossed and stood on the farther bank, where he 
was seen by one of the fugitive hunters. The Stone Coat would not attempt 
to cross the river for he was afraid of water, but he called out across the river 
to the hunter. who had escaped from the northern country, saying, ‘* Cousin, come 
over here.” It is held that he wanted to eat the hunter, who, however, did not 
obey his summons. But, in a canoe, he went close to the opposite shore of the 
river, carrying with him a quantity of hot deer fat, which he gave to the Stone 
Coat, telling him to drink it. When the Stone Coat drank it his coat or skin of 
stone fell off from him, and he ceased being a man-eater, and he then was willing 
to cross the river with the hunter, whom he called his cousin. In the course 
of time the snows melted in that northern country and the Stone Coats dis- 
persed in various directions. 
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Afterwards, an old Stone Coat woman came to the village of the fugitives 
on the south side of the river (which is said to be the St. Lawrence River), 
and the people dwelling there at once surmised that she came there with the 
desire of eating some one of its inhabitants. But a young man and his wife 
took a basswood paddle (basswood is reputed in legendary lore as having the 
power of depriving a*Stone Coat of strength and life) and they beat the old 
Stone Coat woman until she fell, exclaiming, “The Little Turtles are killing 
me.” Then the Stone Coat woman arose and fled northward and escaped. 
The other Stone Coats also departed northward, going to their native home, 
which was in the far northland. 

306. In addition to these striking characteristics this peculiar monster was 
said to have only a single rib on either rib, which filled the space occupied 
by the normal number. ; 

307. It is said that this monster was vulnerable only in the soles of its feet. 

308. This statement that a warrior’s courage was in inverse ratio to the 
.size of the shield he carried is true to-day among the shield-bearing tribes of 
the United States. 

309. The notion expressed here that the members of the human or other 
animate body, possessing marked orenda or magic power, have the uncanny 
potency to fly back into place when dismembered, unless prevented from doing 
so until cold, is not uncommon among people having strong faith in sorcery. 

310. Protest is here made against the abuse or mutilation of the dead. 

311. See Note 52. 

312. Turkey. 

313. This use of a horn to pierce the foot of a competitor is not uncommon 
in these stories. 

314. This statement is probably only a waggish addition of some relator 
rather than the expression of a belief that the sun may be pushed back by any 
means. ; 

315. This is another instance of the use of the eyes of living birds instead 
of the usual plum pits in this game. 

316. This incident occurs in another story of this collection. See Note 118. 

317. This statement gives this incident a cosmical implication. 

318. This implies plainly that the so-called “naked dance” was a fetish of 
this person. 

319. This term signifies, “ He, the Cold One.” It is a name of Winter. 

320. This is a story of the Wind-Beings or Gods. 

321. The number 10 is connected with certain rites pertaining to the lifting 
of the period of mourning. 

322 This is not the historieal origin of the ‘“* Mask’ societies among the 
Troquois. 

323. There is here also a vague cosmical implication. 

324. This shows that the Iroquois and the Seneca believed that the person- 
ality was different from the flesh of the body. 

325. This term with the suffix -gowa signifies, “Great Whirlwind or Cy- 
clone,” and is here used to awe the Genonsgwa or Stone Coat kidnaper. - 

326. This is the plural, or rather distributive plural, form that is added to 
the noun Genonsgwa, making it signify ‘all kinds of Stone Coats.” 

327. The meaning of this title is “Thunder, His Son and his Grandmother.” 

328. This title means “ He, the Chief, and Flint.” 

329. These two words signify “ At the high rock.” 

330. He spears fish. 

331. Turtle. 
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332. The meanings of the names of these ten sons of the Chief who married 
Hongak, the Wild Goose woman, are, in their order, as follows: (a) Red- 
headed; (0b) Long-headed; (c¢) Long-billed; (d) Long-mandibled; (e) Long- 
footed; (f) Bow-legged; (g) Long-clawed; (h) Large-clawed; (i) Fat-headed ; 
and (j) Flint. With the possible exception of the last, these names are not 
inappropriate for goslings. 

333. The Dagwanoenyent is the Cyclone or Whirlwind which is here repre- 
sented as striking the vault of the sky with a crash, as the sky was regarded 
as a solid body. 

334. This whirlwind of snakes is a weird conception, like some other inci- 
dents of the story. 

335. These two native terms signify, respectively, “At the deep lake” and 
“There where it has passed through the earth.’ The last meaning is that the 
water is so deep that it protrudes on the other side of the earth. 

336. Blue Jay people. 

337. “At the Mountains.” 

338. Partridge. 

339. This is not a Seneca word. 
340. Mosquito. 

341. “ Having roots”? and “ He who plants.” 
341a. In the Odyssey Odysseus constructed his dwelling place in a similar 
yay and place. 

342. This is a name of Winter=‘“ He, the Cold.” 
342a. This name signifies, “ They (fem.) are clouds going about from place 
to place.” 

343. This trail is the dramatizing of the sun’s rays in the morning or in the 
evening passing through broken clouds and casting rays and shadows across 
the sky. An illusion arising from regarding what is visible as having a solid 
surface. 

344. One of Okteondon’s men had just paid the penalty of disobedience of 
his leader’s order. 

345. This name seems to mean “ He has lost his leggings.” Hois‘hda‘ton’ni‘ 
is the correct form. 

346. This is the name of a large bird which soars so high that it has won the 
name ‘pertaining to the clouds.” 

347. This is evidently reminiscent of an earlier age when human pelts were 
regarded as trophies of cannibal hunters. 

348. The Seneca terms signify, ““ Human beings, they, both men and women, 
eat,” i. e., both men and women were cannibals. 

349. This method of bringing dry bones to life again, so frequent in these 
stories, is not, of course, peculiar to the Seneca. 

350. Blood and the color red appear to be signs of ill omen in the belief of the 
early story-tellers. ° 

351. The method of the dream testing is virtually identical with that in 
legend No. 70, even to the words used. 

352. This method of destroying the lodges of vanquished sorcerers is fre- 
quently employed in these tales. 

353. ‘““He whose body is bright”? and ‘‘ Thousand-legged worm.” 

354. This word signifies ““He who tortures them.” According to the following 
line he belonged to the Toad people. 

355. Here there is implied a mythic reference in the use of the number 7. 

356. Blue Jay. 

357. Crow. 


V 
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858. The superheated flint lodge to destroy evil-minded wizards by some 
hero is a common device in these stories. 

359. This native term is very broad in its extension, as it includes the Man- 
Beings of the first cosmic period, the first people, the ancients, as well as man- 
kind of the last cosmic period of these tales. 

360. This statement that blood and pain were given the body for its pro- 
tection is singular, to say the least. 

861. This story resembles No. 11, “The Snake with Two Heads,” in some 
of its details. 

362. Raccoon. 

363. Deer. 

364. The Great Heads were the Dagwanoenyent. 

365. The Arrow. 

366. This term signifies “People of the Land of Reeds.” It is not at all 
certain that the name applied to any place in the southland, for the modern 
Iroquois apply it to certain people coming from Onon‘ho‘gwa’’ge* near Bingham- 
tons No YX. 

367. The Roué. 

368. These two words signify “ ‘Cherokee’; there they dwell.” That is, it 
was the country of the Cherokee. 

369. The words ‘* Ne Hononhsot”’ signify “ the lodge tenant,” but “ Endekha 
Gaahgwa” signify “the sun,” i. e., “Diurnal It-Orb-of-Light.” 

370. This is an official title; it denotes ‘“ the chiefess”; that is, the woman 
chief, who is such by election, and not by being a wife of a chief. 

371. This conception of a river of land is picturesque, to say the least. 

372. This is a protest against prevalent cannibalism, 

373. HA’degaun’dage‘, i. e., “All kinds of trees,’ and the Dwarf Man, re- 
spectively. 

374. “She, the Proud One.” 

375. This story is identical with one published by Lafitau in his “ Moeurs, 
ete.” 

376. Thunder or the Thunder Man-Being. 

377. This is the statement of an early form of anthropic parthenogenesis ; its 
enduring implication is that air (wind)—that is, breath—is the source of life. 
In later development it becomes an immaculate conception. 

378. The Wind Man-Being and Winter Man-Being. 

379. The use of the epithet ‘t cannibal” is justified only by the thought that 
persons are killed to be eaten; a natural inference to cannibalistic peoples. 

380. The name is not easily translatable; it was probably partly misun- 
derstood. 

381. A Fishhawk. 

382. Flint-worker or Flint-maker, i. e., Arrow-head-maker. 

383. Net-Maker. 

384. He, the Eunuch. 

3885. Corn soup. 

386. The Thunderers=They whose voices go about. 

387. Crow and ‘The Other Side,” sometimes Left-handed. 

388. Cyclone and Meteor. : 

389. This is the descriptive epithet applied to a dark or black cyclonic wind 
cloud. 

390. A Hawk. 

391. A cloud or fog. 

392. The Great Blue Lizard, a mythic being. 
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393. The Mother or Eldest Woman of the Whirlwind People and She, the 
Stone Coat. 

394. This is a very good definition of faith. 

395. “The Lake Where the Stone Giants Lie Buried.” 

396. This is the usual description. 

397. The Great Head is only another name of Dagwanoenyent, who is the 
Tornado or Cyclone. 

398. This particular method of raising the dead is common to a large number 
of other stories. They differ only in minor details; in this a number of trees 
is mentioned, while in other stories only a single tree is mentioned. 

399. These two words together signify “ He eats human beings as a habit; ” 
i. e., he is a cannibal. 

400. This name is sometimes applied to a person who after being in a long 
swoon regains consciousness. 

401. This refers to the grinding of the rocks and stones by the force of 
cyclonic winds. ‘ 

402. This signifies ‘“‘the small dose.” It is the name of a famous medicine, 
and it is so called because only a very small dose is required. Erroneously 
it has been commonly rendered “ the small water.” : 

403. The term hochinagen is the name commonly applied to the native healer 
and exorcist. 

404. A maid or woman during the period of her catamenia became sacred 
or taboo to all men and ill persons; it was therefore dangerous to have her 
around; her sacredness or taboo was infectious. 

405. This is an abbreviated form of the name Ganya’gwai'he’gowa, the 
great monster-bear. 

406. This denotes the spike of a flowering plant. 

407. This was an underhanded method of ascertaining whether a person lying 
near a fire was sound asleep or not; it was practiced chiefly by wicked persons 
in order to injure other persons. 

408. These perils barring a path are employed in a number of other stories. 
The same monsters are not always mentioned, but their common provenance 
seems to be indicated, nevertheless. 

409. This human skin flayed off whole is an example of the methods of tor- 
ture practiced by the ancestors of the story tellers. It was believed that wizards 
and sorcerers could remove the flesh-body from the skin without destroying 
the life of the victim, which then was supposed to animate the empty skin. 
These skins retained the powers of the body and were usually called “a pouch.” 
This retaining of life by these skins, flayed whole, is mentioned in the Odyssey 
of Homer, where he speaks of the slaughter of the cows of the Sun. In the 
native conception this was regarded as a refined species of slavery. 

410. It was customary in some families making pretensions to sorcery to con- 
ceal the child who had been born with a caul. This was done in such manner 
that no one other than one of the nearest of the child’s kin should be charged 
with the wardship of the hidden child, and so should have access exclusively to 
the initiate. One of the means employed in shielding the initiate from the view 
of other persons was to strew carefully about the place of concealment cat-tail 
flag down in such wise that any displacement of it would indicate intrusion by 
some unauthorized person. Thus is derived the epithet “ down-fended,” or 
“warded by down.” Secondarily, it may have meant “ mat-warded,” because 
mats were in some instances made from this kind of flag. (See 2/st Ann. Rept. 
Bur, Amer. Ethn., p. 127.) 

411. This is literally what the native term signifies, 
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412. It was believed, and so reported traditionally, that usually the arrow of 
a sorcerer could not be removed from a wound except by its owner without 
injuring the arrow. 

415. This is the literal meaning of the native term, and was the name of a 
ceremonial feast, the virtues of which were believed to be rooted in the fact 
of the complete consumption of the food offered by those who had been invited 
to eat up what was set before them. It was permissible for such a guest, 
however, to pay another to eat up what he himself or herself was not able to 
devour, for if anything of the feast should be left over the purpose of the 
feast would be defeated—by the malign influence of hostile sorcerers. 

414. See note 409. 

414a. This is one form of what is commonly called kinnikinic, a term which 
signifies “a mixture,” although it is also applied to the several plants which 
commonly form the ingredients in the mixture. 

415. The native term here rendered “amulet” has a number of meanings, 
another being the dried spike of a plant—that of the mullein, for example. 
So this might be translated ** The Spike-Hitter.” It also is applied to any black 
object or toy. 

416. This feature of the shrinking path is interesting. 

417. The rendering of the native term by “owls” is literal, but the word 
“owl” is taken in the sense of any nondescript bird of ill omen. 

418. The Seneca for this name is Hothkieé’dadegé""a@, i. e., “ He, the Burnt 
Belly, Small.” Otherwise, ‘“ Small Mr. Burnt Belly.” 

419. It was a common belief among the Seneca and the other Iroquoian peo- 
ple that a sorcerer was usually aware of what another was doing, even though 
they might dwell far apart. 

420. This returning of human life to the body of a simulated animal is also 
quite common in stories recounting the fanciful exploits of sorcerers. 

421. This is the name of « woman who belonged to a class of ferocious women 
who gained notoriety by seeking to destroy their sous-in-law on their wedding 
nights. This name denotes the habit of these women of casting themselves 
into the fire as a challenge. The name signifies, ‘‘ She who is burned in many 
places.” 

22. See note 410. This is the masculine form of the Seneca expression. 
423. This is the indefinite form of the expression cited in the preceding note. 
424. This is the Seneca form of the name for a human skin, flayed off whole, 

which was made to serve as a warder for some noted sorcerer or sorceress. 
See note 409. ; 

425. This method of heating and hardening wooden instruments was employed 
by Ulysses. See Homer’s Odyssey. 

426. This expression is the nearest approximation in sense to the native term 
which signifies, literally, ‘“‘ He who has achieved or perfected our faculties.” 

427. This description recalls the Homeric contests for prizes between the 
Greek warriors before Troy. 

428. The following recital of the obstacles along this mysterious path, oe- 
curring in slightly varying versions elsewhere, reminds one of the seven guarded 
passageways along the path of Ishtar’s descent to the regions of the dead. 

429. The term rendered “ mother’? denotes in the vernacular the “ matron ” 
or head woman, although “ mother” is better. 

430. The Partridge. 

431. The Seneca name is O‘so’on(t). The “t” sound is obsolescent. 

432. These are offerings to the genii of the place. 

433. He is the last remaining person. 
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434. This is the method formerly used to “guess” the meaning of one’s 
dream. 

435. It will be noted that most of the proper names in this story indicate ref- 
erence to some process or object of nature. 

436. This rising and falling of the sky appears as an incident in a number of 
other tales of this character. 

437. This term is used as both noun and adjective; here it is used as a noun; 
it signifies, ‘‘ What customarily uses its orenda or magic power destructively.” 

438. This term refers to the Wind God whose activities earned for him the 
epithet, ‘* Evil-minded.” 

439. This form of the generic noun of’gie’ signifies “The male Man-Being.” 

440. This address is made as a part of the ceremonies at the harvest festival, 
commonly called the “Green Corn dance.” In this expression the word “‘ green ” 
stands for “new,” i. e., newly harvested corn. 

441. This woman in the original story is Mother Earth. Here she has become 
the representative of the expression of’ Mother Earth—the offspring of her life- 
giving powers. 

442. This appears to be a sort of parable teaching the virtue of gratefulness 
for what one receives of the bounties of nature on earth. 

443. The evil of one man is visited on the members of the community to which 
he belongs; this represents the method of avenging a wrong by the early Iro- 
quoian people. 

444. This old woman was the matron of the family, or ohwachira. 

445. This is the Winter God, but here he is called ‘* He who is robed in flint.” 

446. This has reference to the dances of the women and maids in which they 
dramatize the waving of the stalks of standing corn. 

447. The expression “ You two cousins” denotes the two symbolic sides of 
the tribe—the two phratries, or, rather, sisterhoods, of clans. 

448. It will be noted that the framework of this story is in some respects 
exactly like that of the next preceding. 

449. This is a fine example of the native regard for all living things; even 
the plants find a place in their sympathy. 

450. This story has a number of interesting weather signs. 

450a. This is a very interesting statement, because it connects this mythic 
porcupine with Sunlight. The porcupine, the mythic being, is usually connected 
with sunlight in American myths, especially the quivering or dancing spring 
sunlight. 

451. This is the act of exorcism by blowing up the evil persons. 

452. The native word literally means, ‘* One—it one’s word uses to make,” i. e., 
“One uses it to make one’s word’’; briefly, it is one’s pledge, the token of 
a vow. 

453. The imitative sounds or utterances which certain activities were thought 
to emit are no small part of the interest these stories have for the students of 
the origin of words and sentences. The recorder was at all times careful to 
write down these very naive but most expressive sounds. 

454, The remainder of this incident belongs to the story of S‘hodieonskon ; 
this version, however, is much longer. 

455. This circumstance gave rise to the name of this hero, Hahadodagwat‘ha, 
i. e., “ He who pulls out the branch customarily.” 

456. This name signifies “ Standing Rock” or “ Projecting Rock.” 

457. This native word is usually rendered variously in popular translations 
as “Stone Coat,” “Stone Shirt,’ “Stone Giant,” ‘“ Giant,’ ‘Monster Man.” 
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Its real significance and correct translation has been given in the introduction 
to these stories. 

458. As explained in the introduction, this represents poetic license, i. e., the 
use of the word for flint or chert for ice. 

459. The foregoing recital details certain customs pertaining to ambassadors 
to hostile tribes, which are of marked interest. 

460. The matter of this symbol is fully carried out in the dedicatory language 
of the League or Federation of the Iroquois. 

461. The following incident on the island is found in other stories, especially 
in that of Hayanoweh. 

462. This incident shows that the story-tellers believed that the so-called 
dead were really not dead, and that these well knew what was transpiring 
on earth among mankind. 

463. This is the psychological counterpart of the familiar ‘‘ Fear not” of the 
Sacred Scriptures. 

464. This is the slavery or servitude imposed by the evil use of orenda (or 
magic power) by a hostile person; in its original sense the English “ spell- 
bound ”’ had this signification. 
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Bopy, stroking of, in greeting______ 
Bonz, solid, forming ribs_____-___- 
Bones— 
converted into birds __-------~- 
reassembled and brought to life_ 


487 
212, 


216, 217, 398, 404, 488, 490, 586 


Boy— 
adopted. by bear.=2- 22 -——— = S67 
becomes fastened to back of 
monster) = j2ss 5225225555 481 


rescued from bear_ 
BUFFALO MAN, side compo 


1 a ee ee ee a ae 101 
BUFFALOES, body killed but spirit 

unharmed! === =~ = S 22555 -55— 102 
BURIAL, ancient and modern meth- 

OU acces eee ee 459 
CANNIBAL, woman becomes, by tast- 

ing her own blood_—-----__--_-_- 464 


CANOE— 
controlled by songs_ 
creation eOfa =e ee 
diminutive, swallowing of__ 
having magic power___---~-_ 2 
magically enlarging for use__-~ 362 
mains (ase ee 
propelled by wild geese_ 706, 712, 713 
sailing through the air______ 225, 391 


white flint, power to restore life 304 
CHESTNUT PUDDING, making of___-_ 188 
CHESTNUTS— 

guarded by wizards____--_____ 201 

journey to secure______~_ 150, 207, 216 

use of, as food__-__ 148, 187, 199, 503 


CHIEF, WORLD, chosen in council__ 3882-341 
CorN— 


acquisition ofe==—2-——= === 642 
enormons sizes> eee es 481 
legend of origin of 643 
mysterious appearance of____ 637, 640 
Songsand)dances2-=—=——=—— === 649 
white*onigin)of=s=== === === 652 
CORN DANCES, ceremony of_----~---- 647 
CORN MEAL, made with one blow of 
pestle] 33. 22 Sees eee 399) 
Corn WomAN, declaration of_-----_~ 649 


COUNCIL, WORLD— 
chief chosen for all peoples__ 332-341 


held at Broken Land_--_------~ 325 
invitation to attend___________ 336 
COUNCIL FIRE, uncovering and cover- 
LTO a ee ee 541 
CREATION: MYTHS— 
analysis: ofjj{===2==-===222-4—4 54 
teachings of ===- 2222235 == 62 
CURTIN, JEREMIAH— 
field notes unrevised and un- 
editedi sai Se Se eS 49 
legends and myths, analysis of_ 52 
myths and tales, conclusions 
CONCELNING =) === aes 53 
records made by_— 48 
reference to work of----~---~-~ 51 
CUSHING, FRANK HAMILTON, refer- 
encestomwork of-—=—--====— ===> 51 
DAGWANOENYENT. See Whirlwind 
People. 
DANCES; «Green Corn-.-=_=-=2 == 257 
IDEER; shunting) of————-—-===2— === 656 
DEER, WHITE— 
borrowing, coat..of-=-2==-2==== 267 
carries boy away on antlers___~ 354 
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DENSMORE, Miss FraNces— Francis La Flesche_-__-______ 2. 
researches in Indian music____ 10 Dr. Truman Michelson________ 20 
special researches _____--_____ 27 James Mooney -~-__~--_______ 14 

DsoGEon. See Dwarf People. Sylvanus G. Morley = 13 

ee Mrs. Frances S. Nichols, assist- 
acts ‘as (guide -——=—— = Sosssiros 121 Cus: Se sada ae ae Co ae 10 
great power given to owner of_ 236 YER L. Nusbaum —-_-~----__- 13 
Tne | ola ea ie eae hee 158 Dr. Paul Radin Sees seSeeen sass 21 
SAU ale iT a 473 Prof. RB. W. Robbins--==—- == 13 
Sivas Garhi eae ae 178 Mrs. M. C. Stevenson__-______ 19 
nantly eee din ibple oo oe 470 Dr. John R. Shvaiaiele== = 18 
Urns tO SLOG == 472 LENS “eat-all-up ” -----_-_______ 515 
wins ball game dressed as man= 235 | FPATHER— 
wins foot race dressed as man—_~ 233 MUL Goss SW aSea aaa aaaao= 174 

magic: use: (0f- = ==—— ae 120 
Docs— pigeon, used to baffle pursuer__ 272 
attempt to save master by ob- portent Of evil low. Bek Te 103 
structing pursuer -----.---- 293 used to magically create barrier 
convey boys on journey_——--__~ aaa to: pursners2 > seesaw 674 
magic power of_=----_---_ ol = dar Waa = 
Pa 2 an oe 201 FEATHERS, turkey _---_-----______ 277 

Dou, wsevot=—————- = ---=--=4 = T7 FEDISH— 

DONEHOO, Dr. GEORGE P., investiga- advice by-------------_---- 382, 384 

tions of the tribes of Pennsylvania 10 advises how to kill enemy in 

DoOR WAY 100 26 eee 379, 381 
RT ee eee Pe 418 given to boy to overcome enemy_— 379 
AA Gyan EE OIE TS 1D made from bone of monster____ 501 

“ DowNn-FENDED ” VIRGINS — a2 510 used to Save life a a aan a 467 

Dey FPWKES, Dr. J. WALTER— 
chief told of powerful enemy to EOE research) py ——=———=— 14 

eon they ee Pa ear 346 mentioned --— 2 === 9 
warning against very large man 344 | FINGER, MAGIc— 
warning to attack enemy______ 345 potency of, in killing game___ 122, 123 
warning to change course on returned to owner___ 153 
Wwarpatheer owt sue bs kept 342 used! as: guide===——-_— _- 110, 440 

DrEAM WORD, guessing of_________ 597 used to) kill, game——===- == ==—= 266 

DREAMS, testing magic power__ 394-398 | FirE— 

Duck, transformation into_-_--____ 80 guest’syiside) ofSe2= 2416! _—se 561 

Ducks— made from handful of wood__ 392, 393 
eyes) used asi (dice) 222242. 4=_-> 354 opposite sides oecupied________ 586 
used to paddle canoe____ 218, 221, 222 | FIREDRAGONS, guarding pathway to 

Dunn, J. P— Magic chestnuts=—=—--=-_------_ 506 
mentloneds aa se. 2s | FIRBPLACE, separates families in 
studies of tribes of Middle West 10 lodge ~------------------------ 518 

DwarF PEOPLE, mentioned _-______ 61 | FisH— 

EaGLE— conversion into2_ 3522052 _22"— 191 
black: skilling of_* 6 et 318 speared- with leg -----__-----— 283 
guard of chestnut tree________ 150 swallows: boy =2 === 182 
shooting of, to secure wife_____ 141 woman transformed into___-_~ 538 

EArTH— FISHHOOK, used in capturing ca- 
Cremtionemnyithee ee ee 460 noe___—---__---__________ 78, 223, 713 
journey to end of__ 238 | FLETCHER, MIss ALICE C.— 

“ WAT-ALL-UP ” FWAST _____________ 515 ethnologiec research by-------~ 22 

ETHNOLOGIC RESEARCH— Special workesby=— === 9 
TPO dams ee ee 13 | FLINT, RED-HO', lodge turned into__ 186, 
Donald Beauregard 13 227 
K. M. Chapman__ 13 | FLoop, legend of — 636 
Dr. J. Walter Fewkes HED |) Unidos oy a ea ee 401 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher 22 | Foor racE— 

Nathan Goldsmith____________ 13 arrangements’ foro=—=———==—=—— 496 
John P. Harrington__________ = 13 between Seneca and Stone Coat 439 
Prof. Junius Henderson_______~ 13 challenge sto) oe See oe PE) 
Jp Noes Ele WL Ube ee — 20 heads wagered on______ — 351, 585 
SW. elodge =— = sae = 10 preparation) for === =e ee 323 
Nell) Me Judd /=* ses eeaeee 13 won by dog dressed as man_--- 233 
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hunter should not eat first HEGHNDS Wonigintotes see = ee 681° 
oll a ae 201 | LIBRARY, improvement of___ 31 
killed by blind man__-_______ $49) ||| SDInE) RESTORND)== == ee Se yp 
GAMES, heads wagered on results LITTLE, BROWN & CO., courtesy of_- 71 
ee es reed 352, 353, 373, 447, 449 | Lopcr— 
GENESIS MYTH OF THE IROQUOIS, ex- destruction of, by fire__._ 417, 445, 755 
planation-—-~-~-_______________ 63 erection of, by magic__________ 214, 
GENONSGWA. See Stone Coats. 349, 350, 392 
GeRarD, WILLIAM R., studies of Al- for reception of dead_________ 547 
gonquian names ~~~-___________ 10 turned to red-hot flint________ 205, 
GILL, DE LANCEY, illustration work_ 30 398, 405, 409, 428 
Gop or LIFE, mentioned ___-------- 61 | Locan, PHoEBE, Seneca informant__ 52 
Gop of WINTER, snow pictured as Lone Lopce, turned to red-hot flint 
BES body oF man formed bye 61 to destroy enemy_______________ 212 
Gops AND DEITIES, Iroquois_------- 69 | Loox, hearts of cannibals hidden be- 
Gurey, J. G., editorial work by---- 29 neath wings of__--___-----_____ 136 
Harrs, indicating number of people . 
- | Man— 
WH@) WHO. ose ee See eee — 625 hodvundinrd followi t 
HALFTOWN, TRUMAN, Seneca inform- oy TSM es) eee: = 
Av 2 50 paths, and reunites_____ 2s 551 
HarrincToN, JOHN P., — studies GER Osean sons 208 
among Mohave Indians 10. 29 divided into two parts and re- 
Hawall, list of works relating to___ 29 BLO TEC eee ewan aera te 
= = = flesh torn apart and immediately 
HEADDRESS, with animated duck___ 263 healed 480 
eee © of, to overcome ee 356 flesh turned into birds_____--_ 324 
ieecramn ier Cima Geile ace J held to ground by tree growing 
Mein fre ep badSaee over hin. =. eee 375 
ere i eae TEES NE a legend of creation of.._____-___ 413 
cracls ae a aaa 20 parts reassemble after being 
S ae PeReARe RY. 6 pulled apart = ss seme 345, 346 
ie Bi paar a [ae parts reassemble, kill five men, 
Foes al ee er We and fall apart again________ 347 
ackuowledemert ae purification of, before visiting 
Cs Of BEMIS Hi another tribe_______________ 428 
Paki aap a a 1 gS i a restored to life_ 548 
cane aye has eure 11 resuscitation of. 275 
eumo7o RISO] MANIKING animated=—o---—— eee 266 
Ethnologist-in-charge, men- ae 
MANIKINS— 
(MORES Gases See 9 set up in trees to deceive pur- 
Horn, thrown in path to obstruct cme j PB 219 
runner 184, 234, 351 nae oF [a Sot ea, Fa 259 
HORNED SNAKE, killing of_________ CLD! || Sem peepaaan na acne ce ar ar Ge cm rd 
ILLUSTRATIONS, work on___________ 31 | MARRIAGE BREAD— _ 
INDIAN Creation ofa ete 169 customary offering, 20 loaves. 747, 752 
TROGU OTS offering po fee ee eee 115, 
Godlofwinters Z 61 123, 124, 139, 166, 167, 168, 191, 
gods and deities Beret ho 69 195, 196, 377, 463, 544, 555, 746 
Jacosp, Henry, Seneca informant___ 52 preparation of ~------------_- 751 
JIMESON ZACHARIAH, Seneca in- MASK, used in curing sick_------__ 365 
POLO eee ee ee 52 | MASTER OF LIFE, mentioned_-_-___ 61 
t = == 52 
JOHNNY-JOHN, ABRAHAM, Seneca in- MATTHEWS, Dr. WASHINGTON, refer- 
fOUNn eee ee ete 52 Cn CeRtOMWOLKs Ol n= == aaa =a 51 
La Fiescurn, FrRancis— MEDICINE— 
ethnologic research by__--_-___ 22 administered by bird------_-__ 275 
MEM LONG Green eee et a Se 9 for bringing dead to life----__ 274 
specialinwork Dy)—~—=—-—--——=-—— 9 smal)-dose;——==2_- /S=aeeeeene 491 
LANGUAGES, creation of different____ 538 uséd. to) kill! ~witch-- === ae 555 
LEAGUE OF THE [ROQUOIS— MIAMI-FRENCH DICTIONARY, work on 29 
clans of the Seneca belonging MICHELSON, Dr. TRUMAN— 
Ome met eae = 44 ethnologic research by-------~ 20 
“Great Black Doorway "'______ 43 mentioned | —"===22-8eee =e 9 
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conversion into owls---------- 143 
left in lodge to deceive hus- 

Pandas ae ee 469 
magic power of__— 186, 227 
mentioned! 2S a = sees 226 
used to deceive pursuer_ 105,119, 271 

MoLe— 
resuscitates boy—_----_---__- 189, 190 
used for hiding from pursuer__ 189 
used to convey boy  under- 

ROUNGi ee 83, 136, 150, 


205, 208, 216, 350, 356, 448, 486 


used to convey boys under- 


ground a= ee ee 79 
MOON, manicast Into==————- =~ ——— 697 
Mooney, JAMES— 

ethnologic research by-------- 14 
mentioned)! is-2- SS Se 2e 2s Soe 9 
Moosg, aids in recovery of man__-__ 282 
Movusp, used to convey boy-------~- 554 
Morig£, JAMES R., researches in eth- 
nolopyjjsee ee == 2S -  = Eke 10 
MyTHouocy, definition of _-__.__-____ 60 
MyrHs— 
analysiswofso--=—22.—24 22255 58 
definition! offt== 252-2225 66 
fictitious only in form _---_~__~ 61 
O’BAIL, SOLOMON, Seneca informant_— 52 
OwL— 
issues from bursted head of 
man! #22 S20: == * bose oe 205 
man converted into___-_______ 326 
PIGEON SONGS AND DANCES, origin of 663 
PIGEON, WHITE, legend of___-_-_____ 694 
PIGEONS, WILD, hunting of—-—-____ 656 
PIPE, GANIMATED) 222 —- 2-2 eaee eS 129, 134 
PORCUPINE CLAN, origin of_________ 654 
PUBLICATIONS ISSUED DURING YEAR, 
list? of Sess e = eee 30 
RADIN, Dr. Paut— 
ethnologic research by—-------~- 21 
mentioned==—==——- cE Ueesee 9 
RATTLESNAKES, guarding pathway 
to magic chestnuts_—_—----_-~_-_-— 505 
RELIGION, ethnic or primitive 57 
RESEARCHES, SPECIAL— 
Dy, Dr: WranzBboas- =. ee 24 
by Miss Frances Densmore____ 27 
by Dr. Leo J. Frachtenberg____ 26 
RESEARCHES, SYSTEMATIC 9 
ROBE SPANGLED WITH HUMAN BYES, 
Capturesol === a= ee ee ees 80 
Rock, forming wall across coun- 
try: 225 ee ee a 173, 271 
ROD, FORKED, used to deflect course 
of ‘enemics* Sass wakes a 659 
Rop, PAINTED, placed across path to 
indicate point beyond which hunt- 
ing party should not pass________ 695 
SENECA— 
adoption of conquered tribes___ 47 
ambush of British by, in 1763__ 47 
defeat of Marquis Denonville 

by; in! GST eee eee ee 47 

defeated by Gen. Sullivan in 

LT 9 eo 2 SoS Se ee 48 


SENEcA—Continued. : Page 
defeated by Minqua and Mary- 
landers! in’ 1663252 sono 47 
defeated by Neuters in 1651___ 46 
description of 43 
French influence among 47 
history, political 45 
location of, when first known___ 43 
location previous to 1651______ 45 
name-voriginvof-=—= ===2 === soe 44 
plotting to destroy French set- 
tlements init Gb Zone ee 47 
population, estimate of________ 48 
visit to Cherokee———=~==-s=—-— 429 
war against Hurons in 1639___ 46 
war declared against Indians 
and French on St. Lawrence_ 46 
SERPENT, man converted into______ 87 
SEVEN SISTERS— 
possessors of tobacco__________ 82 
warfare against ==-=="= sess e 93 
S‘HAGODIIOWEQ. See Wind People. 
SILVERHEELS, Henry, Seneca _ in- 
formant+-2>24323223 = 52 
Skin— 
animate 111 
bringing to life_ 123 
fawn, used as fetish__________ 151 
method of stretching for drying_ 578 
smoked to prevent return of life_ 259 
woman's, guarding chestnut 
trees 2-2 - S8See8 2 eee 6 506 
woman’s, guarding pathway to 
tobacco) = Si S25 = See eS 83 
SKIN ROBE, protection against pur- 
SUCTS2asbasssesses seesaw 76 
SKULL, stolen, recovery of-.-_--___ 416 
SMOKE-HOLBS, closing, to avoid p 
tilencet! Skeets 55 eee eee 116 
SNAKE— 
black, called upon for assistance_ 130 
enters woman’s body__-_____-__ 228 
man converted into___________ 32¢ 
woman turns*into======")—- 112 
Sppars, shower of 205 
SPIDER, GREAT, called to assistance 
of \boyi@s2aSe 27 S  eeee 130, 426 
SPIDER’S WEB, used to defeat oppo- 
nentin'ball’game=sea=— eee ae 449 
SPITTLE— 
rubbed on body to effect cure_ 403, 438 
rubbed on body to restore flesh__ 381, 
383, 586, 3887 
SprinG, inhabited by a monster____ 521 
STEVENS, CHInF Prinst Henry, 
Seneca’ informant—=-—————— a= 50 
STEVENSON, Mrs. M. C.— 
ethnologic research by_________ 19 
mentioned) (== eee eee 9 
STILLWELL, Miss MArGARET BING- 
HAM, Work on Miami-French Dic- 
tionary 222255 Seas ee 29 
SToNE— 
power, to meltiice-====—=22-255 185 


used to magically create barrier 
to. ‘pursuer= == 222 ==. 222s 675 
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assists Seneca hunters_________ 439 bends and straightens at com- 
dog. belongine!to-—=— 2 -- 178 Mand (== S 25 ee ee eS 891 
Seht wwithe es 344 boy living under roots of_-_-_ 389, 399 
Troquoian concept of _________ 64 magic appearance of___-_____- 192 
killing of, with basswood club_ 330, 438 man created from roots of__-_ 168 
mentioned —-2=25=-—--_ 564 origin) of knotsvon=—-—- ===) 448 
OrivinWwole s ees eee 64 roots grown over man________ 705 
unable to look upward________ 440 sinks into the earth___________ 410 
woman, calis beavers and eats standing on breast of man____ 190 
whemes == 22 ee eee 438 used to bring people to life____ 138 
Sima Giy ere TREES, HEMLOCK, observation of, to - 
; ascertain’ direction =a esses eee 451 
(OLS) — a 261 TDA 
defeated by Hawenniyo_ = 441 ian, GoiROua AND 280 
destroyed by fire____ = 445 A F ~ 
SGGITRAS GTS 683 oil of, potency in healing__--- 159 
- res ~ | TURKEY SKIN, robe made from_____ 278 
MeneOned) == === 2 ee 61, 63, 64, 65 $ 5 
; ae ., | TURTLE, carries woman on back_--_ 411 
name due to false etymology_—— We WALTHER, HENRY, assistant to illus- 
StToNeE GIANTS. See Stone Coats. trator See Se ee ae See 31 
STUMP, man converted into______ 271,272 | WAaMPCoM— 
SvuIcipeE, attempted ___-______--___ 228 disgorziny jofi=—=—na-— se 97, 
SUN PUSHED BACK BY POLE________ 352 132, 140, 143, 186, 208, 210, 226, 
Swanton, Dr. JOHN R.— 227, 263, 265, 320, 408, 516, 755 . 
ethnologic research by_-_-____ 18 failure to produce____________ 265 
mentloned)— == =a Se 9 making of222 22. 5.=-=5-52-5= 216 
THANKSGIVING, address of_________ 632 mention —_______~-_---_---- 158, 159 
THUNDER PEOPLE, mientioned_______ 61 eee attempt at diszorg- oh 
TITUS, GEORGE, Seneca informant___ 52 oes EE Gcaentinie Lanes 429 
Topacco— WAMPUM BELT, false, used to bribe 
burned in appeal to Thunder SPURT dee ee a ee eS 507 
Yt eee eee ease 421 | Wampum sas, sign of marriage___ 87 
burned in offering made to pig- War, challenge to_________________ 8315 
eons —-~---------_--------- 696 | War Post OF TORTURE, mentioned__ 408 
burned with inyvocation__ 583 WEATHER, signs indicating_________ 657 
cast upon fire as offering____ 659, 660 | WHiruwinp PEropLn, mentioned_____ 61 
desire for, by skeleton-like man 81 WHITr, PErer, Seneca informant___ 52 
givea as present for medicine-_ 492 | wuinp Gon, Onondaga name for_____ 67 
JOUTHe VLORSeCURG= === === ee 581 | Winp PEOPLR, mentioned______-___ 61 
DUA PICA GOB N Olena 483 | WiInsHrp, GEORGE PARKER, men- . 
offered as incense_____~_ 664, 665, 683 OneCare tae Se eee ne ie 29 
offered in thanksgiving----___~ 627 | Winter Gop, activities of_________ 64 
pathway to, guarded_-________ 82 | Winter SEASON, personification of__ 63 
preparation (of —--====— 213 | Woman— 
smoking, while listening to becomes man-eater____________ 232 
story--—-—--_______ falls into hole and through 
used in restoring life earth =. ae ee eae 410 
TRAIL— Woopcock’s EYES, used as dice_____ 206 
made by hacking trees________ 364 | WORLD, HIGHER, visit to--__-____-__ 252 
made to disappear--_-________ 387 | WORLD, trip to ascertain size of____ 450 - 
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